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PREFACE 


TO    THE    FIFTH    EDITION, 


Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published, 
three  and  thirty  years  ago,  an  unprecedented  degree 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,  and  been  followed  by  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment of  its  condition.  Treatises  upon  it  have  multiplied, 
the  chapter  devoted  to  it  in  general  works  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  has  evinced  a  better  conception  of  the 
subject,  medical  journals  have  abounded  with  its  records, 
and  medical  societies  have  freely  and  frequently  discussed 
the  questions  it  has  raised.  The  change  of  sentiment 
implied  in  these  facts  has  not  been  confined  to  the  med- 
ical profession.  The  bench  and  the  bar  have  yielded 
more  or  less  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  and,  in  spite  of 
some  attempts  to  maintain  the  old  landmarks,  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  liberally  responded  to  the  requirements 
of  science.  Society,  too,  has  become  more  tolerant  of 
innovations  upon  the  time-honored  philosophy  of  crime, 
and  more  willing  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  science. 
These  results  may  be  attributed  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
more  active  spirit  of  inquiry  that  has  pervaded  every 
department  of  thought,  but  chiefiy  to  the  larger  and 
more  intelligent  attention  given  to  mental  disorders  by 
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means  of  institutions  devoted  expressly  to  their  treat- 
ment that  have  been  established  throughout  the  civilized 
world. 

Of  the  abundant  accessions  to  our  knowledge  that 
have  been  made  since  the  last  edition  of  this  work 
appeared,  I  have  availed  myself  as  far  as  my  limits 
would  properly  allow.  While  I  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  much  of  it  unused,  though  abounding  with  interest 
to  the  intelligent  reader,  I  have  noticed,  I  believe,  every 
new  development  of  scientific  observation  of  much  prac- 
tical value. 

I.  R. 

March  1,  1S71. 


FROM   THE  PREFACE 


TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  prevalence  of  insanity  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  amount  of  property  affected 
by  legal  regulations  and  decisions  respecting  it,  yet  the 
English  language  does  not  furnish  a  single  work  in 
which  the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derange- 
ment are  treated  in  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man.  Dr.  Haslam*s  tract  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  as  it  relates  to  Insanity  (1807),  which 
was  republished  in  this  country  in  1819,  by  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  a  volume  of  tracts  by  various  English  writers  on 
different  subjects  of  medical  jurisprudence,  though 
abounding  in  valuable  reflections,  is  altogether  too  brief 
and  general,  to  be  of  much  practical  service  as  a  book 
of  reference.  Among  a  few  other  works  more  or  less 
directly  concerned  with  this  subject,  or  in  which  some 
points  of  it  are  particularly  touched  upon,  the  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Indications  of  Insanity  (1830),  by  Dr. 
ConoUy,  late  Professor  in  the  London  University,  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice  in  this  connection,  for  the 
remarkable  ability  and  sound  judgment  with  which  all 
its  views  are  conceived  and  supported.  Though  not 
entirely  nor  chiefly  devoted  to  the  legal  relations  of  the 
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insane,  yet  the  medico-legal  student  will  find  his  views 
of  insanity  enlarged  and  improved  by  a  careful  perusal 
of  it ;  and  every  physician  will  do  well  to  ponder  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Duties  of 
medical  men  when  consulted  concerning  the  state  of  a 
patient's  mind''  In  the  Judgments  of  Sir  John  NichoU 
(contained  in  Haggard,  Phillimore,  and  Addams's  Re- 
ports), in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  in  their  juris- 
diction of  WILLS  have  frequent  occasion  to  inquire  into 
the  eflFect  of  mental  diseases  on  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
are  also  to  be  found,  not  only  some  masterly  analyses  of 
heterogeneous  and  conflicting  evidence,  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phenomena  of  insanity  in  its  various  forms, 
that  would  be  creditable  to  the  practical  physician,  and 
an  application  of  it  to  the  case  under  consideration,  that 
satisfies  the  most  cautious  with  the  correctness  of  the 
decision. 

In  Germany  this  branch  of  legal  medicine  has  received 
a  little  more  attention,  and  in  a  work,  entitled.  Die 
Pnychologie  in  ihren  Hauptanwendungen  aufdie  Rechts- 
pjlege  (Psychology  in  its  chief  Applications  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justicfi)^  by  J.  C.  Hoffbauer,  a  Doctor 
of  I  iUWH  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
jiubliHhed  in  1809,  we  had,  till  quite  recently,  the  only 
com])lote  and  methodical  treatise  on  insanity  in  connec- 
tion with  its  legal  relations.  It  bears  the  impress  of  a 
phil(>N0])hical  mind  accustomed  to  observe  the  mental 
oporutiouK  when  under  the  influence  of  disease ;  it  con- 
*  tuiuH  a  lmp])y  analysis  of  some  states  of  mental  impair- 
miUit ;  it8  doctrines  are  generally  correct,  and  in  many 
tuHtuiirt^M  in  advance  of  his  own,  and  even  of  our  time. 
UoHlmuor,  however,  not  being  a  practical  physician. 
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was  less  disposed  to  consider  insanity  in  its  pathological 
than  in  its  psychological  relations,  and  consequently  has 
attached  too  little  importance  to  its  connection  with  phy- 
sical  causes,  and  to  the  classification  and  description  of 
its  di£ferent  forms  hy  means  of  which  they  may  be 
recognized,  and  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is 
also  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  peculiar  metaphysical 
subtleties,  in  which  his  countrymen  are  so  fond  of  in- 
dulging, to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the  English 
reader.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Dr. 
Chambeyron,  with  many  valuable  notes  by  Esquirol  and 
Itard. 

In  France,  M.  Georget  has  cultivated  this  field  of 
inquiry  with  a  success  proportioned  to  his  indefatigable 
zeal  and  diligence ;  and  his  various  writings  will  ever  be 
resorted  to  by  future  inquirers,  as  they  have  been  by  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  as  to  a  fund  of  original  and 
interesting  information.  Having  long  been  devoted  to 
the  study  of  insanity,  and  especially  to  the  observation 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  insane,  he  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  spirit 
corresponding  fo  the  present  condition  of  the  science. 
His  work  entitled,  Dej  Maladies  mentales  cofisiderees 
dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  legislation  civile  et  criminelle 
(LS27),  is  an  admirable  manual,  and  though  but  a  hum- 
ble brochure,  it  yet  abounds  with  valuable  information, 
and  is  per\'aded  by  sound  and  philosophical  views.  In 
his  Examen  vudical  des  procts  criminels  des  nomvies 
Feldtman^  Ltger^  Lecouffe  (1825),  and  his  Discussion 
midico^Ugale.  sur  la  Folic  (18'2()),  as  well  as  a  sequel  to 
the  last,  entitled,  Xouvelle  discussion  mMico-Ugale  sur 
la  Folic  ( 1 828),  he  has  collected  accounts  of  numerous 
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criminal  trials  in  which  insanity  was  pleaded  in  defence 
oJt*  the  accused,  and  has  taken  the  occasion  to  discuss  the 
luauy  important  questions  to  which  they  give  rise.  In 
the  course  of  these  discussions  there  is  scarcely  a  dark 
ox  disputed  point  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subject, 
which  he  has  not  exammed  with  great  ability ;  and  if 
Ik  has  uot  always  settled  them  satisfactorily  to  the  un- 
^ii:vju!diced  inquirer,  he  has  at  least  afforded  him  the 
tucdus^  of  forming  more  clear  and  definite  views. 
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EDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE 


or 


INSANITY. 


PRELIMINARY  VIEWS. 

Statutes  were  framed  and  principles  of  law  laid  down, 
regulating  the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  long  before  phj- 
sidans  had  obtained  any  accurate  notions  respecting  their 
malady ;  and,  as  might  naturally  bo  supposed,  error  and 
injustice  have  been  committed  to  an  incalculable  extent  under 
the  sacred  name  of  law.  The  actual  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  insanity,  as  well  as  of  other  diseases,  so  far  from  being  what 
it  has  always  heretofore  been,  is  the  accumulated  result  of  the 
obserratious  which,  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
have  been  prosecuted  through  many  centuries,  imder  the 
guidance  of  a  more  or  less  inductive  philosophy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  respecting 
other  diseases,  there  has  I)een  this  also  in  regard  to  insanity, 
that,  being  considered  as  resulting  from  a  direct  exercise  of 
divine  power,  and  not  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  and  thus  associated  with  mysterious  and  super- 
natural phenomena  confessedly  above  our  comprehension,  in- 
quiry has  been  discouraged  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fear 
of  presumption,  or,  at  least,  of  fruitless  labor.  To  this  super- 
ititicm  we  may  look  as  the  parent  of  many  of  the  false  and 
absurd  notions  that  have  prevailed  relative  to  this  disease,  and 
eqpedally  of  the  reckless  and  inhuman  treatment  once  univer- 
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the  moral  and  inioUectual  nature  of  man  can  alono  prevent  us 
from  sometimes  confounding  them  with  the  effects  of  disease. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  an  almost  self-evident  proposition, 
tliat  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  mind,  in  its  healthful  state,  is 
an  essential  [)rcliminary  to  the  attainment  of  correct  ideas  con- 
cerning its  diseased  manifestations.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
is  (Vjnsidcred,  that  opinions  on  the  nature  of  insanity,  viewed 
solely  in  the  light  of  a  disease,  —  of  a  derangement  of  the 
physical  structure, —  have  been  constantly  changing  for  the 
iKJtter,  it  follows  of  course,  that  its  legal  relations,  which 
should  he  determined  in  some  measure  by  our  views  of  its 
nature,  ought  to  be  modified  by  the  progress  of  our  knowledge. 
That  much  of  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  in  times  past, 
should  bear  marks  of  the  crude  and  imperfect  notions  that 
liave  boon  entertained  of  its  pathological  character,  is  not  to 
!)•*  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
Ik?  adhered  to,  as  if  consecrated  by  age,  long  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  supported  by  the  results  of  more  extensive  and  better 
eontlucte<l  inquiries.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  principles  laid 
down  on  this  subject  by  legal  atithorities  have  been  viewed 
with  too  much  of  that  reverence  which  is  naturally  felt  for  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  that  innovations 
have  l»een  too  much  regarded,  as  the  offspring  rather  of  new- 
fangled theories,  than  of  the  steady  advancement  of  medical 
science.  "  We  own,'*  says  one  of  them  with  commenda1)le 
candor,  '*  that  we  cannot  attribute  the  fuss  that  has  been  made 
aU.iut  monomania  during  the  last  two  years  to  any  new  lights 
that  have  been  thrown  on  the  nature  or  structure  of  the  mind. 
We  are  far  more  inclined  to  ascrii)e  it  to  that  sickly  humanity 
for  which  our  juries  have  latterly  become  proverbial,  and  which 
generally  lias  crept  more  into  fashion  than  (|uite  becomes  tho 
sturdy  manliness  for  which  our  countrymen  have  long  l>een 
celebrated.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  troubled  their  heads 
but  little  with  such  subtleties  in  criminal  proceedings ;  if  their 
practice  was  less  remarkable  for  its  humanity,  it  certainly  was 
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meant  to  embrace  all  who,  from  defect  of  understanding,  ro- 
qnirc  the  protection  of  the  law.  An  occasional  attempt  has 
been  made  by  jurists,  to  attach  some  definite  ideas  to  these 
terms,  and  to  point  out  the  various  descriptions  of  persons  to 
whom  they  may  be  applied.  Lord  Coke  says,  there  are  four 
kinds  of  men,  who  may  be  said  to  be  non  compotes  mentis:  — 
1.  An  idiot,  who,  from  his  nativity,  by  a  perpetual  infirmity  is 
non  compos ;  2.  He  that  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other  accident, 
wholly  loseth  his  memory  and  understanding;  3.  A  lunatic 
that  hath  sometimes  his  understanding,  and  sometimes  not, 
aliquando  ^-nutlet  IiicuHb  intervnllis ;  and  therefore  he  is  called 
non  compos  menlin,  so  long  as  he  hath  not  understanding ;  4.  Ho 
that  by  his  own  vicious  act  for  a  time  depriveth  himself  of  his 
memory  and  understanding,  as  he  that  is  drunken.^ 

§  4.  Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  how  imperfect  were  the 
notions  of  the  early  law-writers  concerning  insanity,  than  this 
claAsification  of  insane  persons,  and  their  attempts  to  define 
the  several  classes.  An  idiot  is  defined  to  be  a  person  who 
cannot  count  or  number  twenty  |)ence,  or  tell  who  was  his 
father  or  mother,  or  how  old  he  is,  so  as  it  may  appear  that  he 
hath  no  understanding  of  reason,  what  shall  bo  for  his  profit  or 
wiiat  shall  be  for  his  loss ;  but  if  he  have  suflicient  understand- 
ing to  know  and  understand  liis  letters,  and  to  read  by  teaching 
or  information,  he  is  not  an  idiot.'-  Now  the  truth  is,  that 
many  of  those  whoso  idiocy  is  unquestionable,  are  capable  of 
attaining  the  kind  of  knowledge  herein  specified,  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  intercourse  with  men,  or  of  special  teacliing.  The 
entire  Iosa  of  memory  and  understanding,  attributed  to  the 
second  class,  is  observed  only  as  a  sequel  to  madness  or  some 
other  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  some  powerful  moral  causes : 
•o  that  if  this  is  to  be  considered  an  essential  character  of  mad- 
ness, by  much  the  larger  proix)rtion  of  madmen  will  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  this  classification  :  for,  instead  of  wholly 

»  Coki'\-»  Littleton,  247  a. 

'  1  Fitzberbort,  Xatura  BreTium,  583,  cd.  1652. 
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losing  their  understanding,  thoj  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
rational  on  some  topics,  and  in  some  relations  of  life ;  and  a 
little  effort  is  frequently  necessary,  in  order  to  detect  the  fact 
of  the  understanding  being  at  all  impaired.  Judging  from  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  the  term  lunacy^  and  the  frequent  ref- 
erence to  lucid  intervals,  the  intermittent  character  of  madness 
was  either  more  common,  some  hundreds  of  years  since,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  general  belief  in 
its  connection  with  lunar  influences,  this  intermission  was  im- 
agined to  occur  far  oftener  than  it  really  did.  This  certainly 
is  a  more  reasonable  explanation  than  the  idea  that  the  course 
of  nature  has  changed,  so  thatlucidintervals,  which  were  once 
of  the  most  common  occurrence  in  insanity,  are  now  among  its 
rarest  phenomena. 

§  5.  Common  sense  and  a  tolerable  share  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  time,  if  fairly  exercised,  would  probably  prevent,  in 
practice,  any  grossly  improper  application  of  these  theoretical 
principles ;  but,  in  civil  cases,  the  law,  though  not  disposed  to 
gauge  the  exact  measure  of  men's  intellects,  has  sometimes 
insisted  on  technical  distinctions  that  have  little  foundation  in 
nature  or  reason.  Originally,  commissions  of  lunacy  were 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  the  individual 
were  either  an  idiot  ex  nativitate^  or  a  lunatic,  in  Coke's  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  incapable  of  gov- 
erning himself  and  managing  his  worldly  affairs.  The  injustice 
of  leaving  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law  that  larger  class 
of  insane,  who,  though  neither  idiots  nor  lunatics^  labor  under 
more  or  less  mental  derangement,  led  to  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  writ,  by  which  the  phrase  wisoimd  viind  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  embracing  all  others,  who  were  considered  proper 
objects  of  a  commission.  What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
term,  it  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  the  observations  of  various 
high  legal  authorities  who  have  attempted  to  fix  its  meaning. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  it  is  not  idiocy,  nor  lunacy,  nor  im- 
becility, but  beyond  this  all  unanimity  is  at  an  end.    Lord 
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Ilardwicke  held,  that  unsoundness  of  mind  did  not  mean  mere 
weakness  of  mind,  but  a  depravity  of  reason  or  a  want  of  it.^ 
Lord  Eldon  once  referred  to  the  case  of  a  person  advanced  in 
years,  "  whose  mind  was  the  mind  of  a  child,"  and  observed, 
that  ^'  it  was,  therefore,  in  that  sense,  imbecility  and  inability 
to  manage  his  affairs,  which  constituted  unsoundness  of  mind."  ^ 
Tlie  same  high  authority  had  observed  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  ^^  the  court  had  thought  itself  authorized  to  issue  the  com- 
mission lie  lunatiro  inquirendo^  provided  it  is  made  out,  that 
the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  and  provident  man- 
agement ;  liable  to  bo  robl>ed  by  any  one  ;  under  that  imbecility 
of  mind,  not  strictly  insanity,  but  as  to  the  mischief,  calling  for 
as  much  protection  as  actual  insanity."  ^  Mr.  Amos,  late  pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  London  University,  has 
8aid,  that  *""  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind,  in  the  legal  sense, 
seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  morbid  condition  of  intellect,  or 
loss  of  reason,  coupled  with  an  incomi)etency  of  the  person  to 
manage  his  own  affairs."  ^  Whatever  it  may  signify,  it  has 
always  been  insisted  on,  that  the  return  of  the  commission 
must  state  the  incapacity  or  inability  of  the  party  to  manage  his 
affairs  to  l>c  evidence  of  its  existence,  in  order  that  the  party 
may  have  the  protection  of  the  law.  If  the  jury  are  unwilling, 
from  wliat  they  see,  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  mental  condition 
to  wliich  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  law  have  declined  fixing 
a  precise,  intelligible  meaning,  then  the  inquisition  is  quashed. 
The  feelings  of  dread  and  disgust,  with  which  madness  has 
been  generally  contemplated,  have  often  deterred  juries,  acting 
under  a  commission,  from  returning  a  verdict  of  unsound  mind, 
which  has  become  C4|uivalent  to  insanity;  either  from  a  disin- 
clination to  embarrass  the  familv  with  an  odious  distinction,  or 
because  the  individual  was  not  really  unsound  in  the  popular 

*  Ex  pitrtf  Bims^Ioy,  '^  Atkyiis,  IGX. 

'  IIa!<lani:  Medical  Juri>{)ni(loiKT  as  it  rclatos  to  Insanity,  .')3G. 

*  Kiilgfway  r.  Daniiii,  h  Vo<ey,  00. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  viii.  VJ. 
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of  all  the  mental  unsoundness  that  is  required  for  practical 
purfioses,  and  reject  their  return  if  they  do  not,  would  seem 
exceedingly  puerile,  were  it  not  strictly  professional.  In  Ex 
jHirU  Craumcr,^  where  tlie  jury  pronounced  the  party  in  their 
verdict,  ^^  so  far  debilitated  in  his  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  the 
general  manc^ement  of  his  affairs,"  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine 
gives  some  reasons  for  finding  fault  with  the  terms  of  the  ver- 
dict, and  directing  the  inquisition  to  be  quashed.  '^  Tlio  ver- 
dict/* ho  says, ''  does  not  state  distinctly  that  he  is  incapable ; 
but  that  he  is  so  far  debilitated  in  his  mind,  that  he  is  not  equal 
to  the  general  management  of  his  affairs."  The  very  word 
incnpnhh\  it  is  true,  is  not  used,  but  the  words  "not  equal" 
are  surely  of  equivalent  meaning ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, how  a  clearer  or  stronger  idea  of  a  person's  incapacity 
can  l»o  conveyed,  than  to  pronounce  him  "  not  equal  to  the 
management  of  his  affairs."  "How  can  I  tell,"  he  asks, 
^*  what  is  *•  Sf)  far  debilitated  in  his  mind  that  he  is  not  equal  to 
the  general  management  of  his  affairs  ? ' "  He  certainly  could 
not  tell  the  precise  quantity  of  mind  left ;  but  even  if  the  party 
had  been  returned  Hon  compos^  and  thvnforv  uneijual  to  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  it  is  not  quite  obvious  how  any 
more  definite  notion  on  this  point  would  have  been  conveyed.'^' 
S  0.  Tlie  business  of  the  jury  in  these  cases  is,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  individual  is  mentally  capable  of  managing  his 
affairs ;  and  this  is  a  duty,  which,  generally  si)eaking,  they 
arc  able  to  ]>erfonn  with  tolerable  correctness.  But  what  can 
\^  more  irrelevant  to  the  object  in  view,  or  more  remote  from 
the  ordinary  circle  of  their  reflections,  than  the  additional  duty 

'  IJ  VeM'v.  lOG. 

*  In  a  n-i'dit  rase,  the  inquisitiuii  was  quaslied  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
berau.«i*  the  vcnlirt  of  tlio  jury  said  too  much,  iustead  of  too  little ;  namely, 
"  that  tho  party  wax  not  a  lunatic,  but  partly  from  paralyois  and  partly  from 
old  apt*.  hi»  nieuiury  w.is  ^o  much  imp:iin>d,  as  to  render  him  iui'otiipetent 
to  ihi'  Mianageuient  of  hij«  afTain*,  and  conseipiently  that  he  was  of  unbound 
miu'l.  and  had  been  so  for  two  vears.**     In  re  Holmes,  4  KussePs  Chancer^- 
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of  deciding  whether  his  mental  impairment  has  gone  far 
enough,  to  bear  being  designated  bj  the  technical  phraseology, 
unsoundness  of  mind  ?  When  it  is  recollected,  too,  that  the 
members  of  these  juries  are  mostly  uneducated  men,  and  but 
few  of  them  at  all  acquainted  with  the  force  of  legal  or  medical 
distinctions,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  return  is  always 
the  recorded  opinion  of  unbiased,  understanding  minds.  In- 
deed, tlic  inconvenience  and  injustice  of  this  proceeding  have 
been  so  strongly  felt,  as  to  have  led  to  the  repeated  expression 
of  a  wish,  that  its  defects  were  remedied  by  the  action  of  the 
legislature.  That  it  should  still  continue  in  a  country  where  . 
it  is  linked  in  with  a  system,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  government,  is  perhaps  not  strange ;  but 
that  it  should  be  used  in  some  of  our  own  States,  which  are 
untrammelled  by  such  considerations,  is  certainly  an  anomaly 
in  legislation. 

§  7.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  principles  of 
common  sense  and  common  justice,  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  legal  relations  of  the  insane,  have,  with  astonishing  incon- 
sistency, been  strangely  disregarded  in  the  maxims  of  the 
common  law.  While  theoretically  it  requires  that  contracts, 
to  be  valid,  should  spring  from  a  free  and  deliberate  consent, 
it  refuses  to  suffer  the  party  himself  to  avoid  them  on  the  plea 
of  lunacy,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  maxim,  that  no  man 
of  full  age  shall  be  allowed  to  disable  or  stultify  himself; 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  does  allow  his  heirs,  or  other  per- 
sons interested,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.^  Thus, 
a  person  who  recovers  from  a  temporary  insanity  before  the 
return  of  an  inquisition,  has  no  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity  for 
the  most  ruinous  contracts  that  he  may  have  entered  into 
while  in  that  condition,  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  though, 
after  his  death,  his  heirs  may  have  them  set  aside  by  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  lunacy  alone.  Well  may  a  distinguished  jurist 
exclaim,  that  '^  it  is  matter  of  wonder  and  humiliation,  how  so 

^  2  Blackstone,  295. 
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absurd  and  mischievous  a  maxim  could  have  found  its  way  into 
any  system  of  jurisprudence  professing  to  act  on  civilized 
beings.*'^  It  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part,  from  erroneous  notions 
of  the  nature  of  insanity ;  and  partly  from  apprehensions,  not 
veil  founded,  of  the  consequences  that  might  follow  tlie  ad- 
mission of  the  plea  of  lunacy  in  avoidance  of  contracts.  With- 
in a  few  years,  however,  the  English  courts  have  almost  entirely 
disregarded  the  ancient  maxim,^  and  in  this  country  it  has 
long  since  lost  its  authority  altogether.^ 

§  8.  Though  little  of  this  pertinacious  adherence  to  merely 
technical  distinctions  is  observed,  in  the  application  of  the  law 
to  criminal  cases,  yet  there  is  much  of  the  same  respect  for 
antiquated  maxims,  that  have  little  else  to  recommend  them 
bot  their  antiquity,  and  are  so  much  the  more  pernicious  in 
their  application,  as  the  interests  of  property  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  reputation  and  life.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  a  person  declared  to  be  non  compos  by  due  process  of  law, 
is  to  be  considered,  on  that  account  merely,  to  be  irresponsible 
for  his  criminal  acts.  This  is  a  question  entirely  distinct,  and 
is  determined  upon  very  different  views  of  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  ;  and, 
here  it  is,  that  the  lawyer  encroaches  most  on  the  domain  of 
the  physician.  The  first  attempt  to  point  out  precisely  those 
conditions  of  insanity,  in  which  the  civil  and  criminal  respon- 
sibilities are  unequally  affected,  was  made  by  Lord  Hale. 
*-  There  is  a  partial  insanity,"  says  he, ''  and  a  total  insanity. 
Tlie  former  is  either  in  respect  to  things,  rpioad  hoc  vel  illud 
tHsnnire.  Some  persons  that  have  a  competent  use  of  reason 
in  rc8i)cct  of  some  subjects,  are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia 
in  respect  of  some  particular  discourses,  subjects,  or  applica- 
tions, or  else  it  is  partial  in  respect  of  degrees ;  and  this  is  the 

*  Storj',  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  §  225. 

*  liajrstor  r.  Earl  Portsmouth,  (Shitty  on  Contracts,  2.'>6. 

*  Webster  r*  Woodward.  3  Day,  'JO;  Rice  r.   Pect,   15  Johns.  603; 
Miu-bell  r.  Kbgmsn,  6  Pickering,  431. 
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condition  of  very  many,  especially  melancholy  persons,  who 
for  the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and 
griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason  ; 
and  this  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them,  in  the  com- 
mitting of  any  offence  for  its  matter  capital ;  for,  doubtless, 
most  persons  that  are  felons  of  themselves  and  others  are 
under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity,  when  they  commit  these 
oflFences.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  invisible  line  that 
divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity ;  but  it  must  rest  upon  cir- 
cumstances duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both  by  judge 
and  jury,  lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity 
towards  the  defects  of  human  nature ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes."  ^  So  strongly 
was  this  celebrated  jurist  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  it  is  the 
Btrength  and  capacity  of  the  mind  only  that  are  affected  by 
insanity,  that  ho  has  actually  founded  upon  it  a  test  of  crimi- 
nal responsibility.  "  Such  a  person,'*  says  he,  "  as  laboring 
under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great  un- 
derstanding as  ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such 
a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  As  if  the 
only  difference  between  sanity  and  insanity  were  precisely  that 
which  is  made  by  difference  of  age,  and  as  if  there  could  be 
two  things  more  unlike  than  the  mind  of  a  person  ^'  laboring 
under  melancholy  distempers,"  and  that  of  a  child  fourteen 
years  old. 

§  9.  The  doctrines  thus  dogmatically  laid  down  by  Lord 
Hale  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  judicial 
opinions  of  his  successors ;  and  his  high  authority  has  often 
been  invoked  against  the  plea  of  insanity,  whenever  it  has 
been  urged  by  the  voice  of  philanthropy  and  true  science.  If, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  common  tendency  of  indulgence  in 
forced  and  unwarrantable  construction  whenever  a  point  is  to 
be  gained,  his  principles  have  been  made  to  mean  far  more 
than  he  ever  designed,  the  fact  impressively  teaches  the  im- 

*  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  30. 
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portancc  of  clear  and  well-deiiDed  terms,  in  the  expression  of  sci- 
entific truths,  as  well  as  of  enlarged,  practical  information,  rola- 
tive  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  time  of  this 
eminent  jurist,  insanity  was  a  much  less  frequent  disease  than 
it  now  is ;  and  the  popular  notions  concerning  it  were  derived 
from  Uie  observation  of  Uiose  wretched  inmates  of  the  mad- 
house, whom  chains  and  stripes,  cold  and  filth,  had  reduced 
to  the  stupidity  of  the  idiot,  or  exasperated  to  the  fury  of  a 
demon.  Tliose  nice  shades  of  Uie  disease  in  which  the  mind, 
without  being  wholly  driven  from  its  propriety,  pertinaciously 
clings  to  some  absurd  delusion,  were  either  regarded  as  some- 
tliing  very  different  from  real  madness,  or  were  too  few,  too  far 
removed  from  the  common  gaze,  and  too  soon  converted  by 
bad  management  into  the  more  active  forms  of  the  disease,  to 
enter  much  into  the  general  idea  entertained  of  madness. 
Could  Lord  Hale  have  contemplated  the  scenes  presented 
by  the  lunatic  asylums  of  our  own  times,  we  sliould  un- 
doubtedly liave  received  from  him  a  very  different  doctrine, 
for  Uic  regulation  of  tlie  decisions  of  after  generations. 

§  10.  Until  quite  recently,  the  course  of  practice  in  the 
English  criminal  courts  has  been  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Hale,  that  partial  insanity  is  no  excuse 
for  the  commission  of  illegal  acts.  For  instance,  in  the  trial 
of  Arnold,  in  1723,  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  Mr.  Justice 
Tracy  observed,  "tliat  it  is  not  every  kind  of  frantic  hu- 
mor, or  something  unaccountable  in  a  man's  actions,  that 
points  him  out  to  be  such  a  madman  as  is  exempted  from 
punishment :  it  must  be  a  man  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his 
understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is 
doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast ; 
such  a  one  is  never  the  object  of  punishment."  ^  This  is  but 
the  echo  of  Lord  Hale*s  doctrine,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  show  bow  faithfully  the  principles  were  applied.  Arnold 
seems  to  liave  been  of  weak  understanding  from  his  birth,  and 

>  S  IUrgraTe'8  Sutc  Triali,  322. 
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to  have  led  an  idle,  irregular,  and  disordered  life,  sometimes 
unequivocally  mad,  and  at  all  times  considered  exceedingly 
strange,  and  different  from  other  people;  one  witness  de- 
scribing him  as  a  strange,  sullen  boy  at  school,  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  before.  It  was  testified  by  his  family  and  his 
neighbors,  that  for  several  years  previous  they  had  considered 
and  treated  him  as  mad,  occasionally  if  not  always,  although 
so  little  disposed  to  mischief  that  he  was  suffered  to  be  at 
large.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  persisted  in 
living  alone  in  a  house  destitute  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  ; 
was  in  the  habit  of  lying  about  in  barns  and  under  hay-ricks ; 
would  curse  and  swear  to  himself  for  hours  together ;  laugh 
and  throw  things  about  the  house  without  any  cause  whatever, 
and  was  much  disturbed  in  his  sleep  by  fancied  noises.  Among 
other  unfounded  notions,  he  believed  that  Lord  Onslow,  who 
lived  in  his  neighborhood,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  tumults, 
disturbances,  and  wicked  devices  that  happened  in  the  country, 
and  his  thoughts  were  greatly  occupied  with  this  person.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  declaring,  that  Lord  Onslow  sent  his  devils 
and  imps  into  his  room  at  night  to  disturb  his  rest,  and  that 
he  constantly  plagued  and  bewitched  him,  by  getting  into  his 
belly  or  bosom,  so  that  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep, 
for  him.  He  talked  much  of  being  plagued  by  the  BoUics  and 
Bolleroys  ;  he  declared  in  prison  it  was  better  to  die  than  live 
so  miserably,  and  manifested  no  compunction  for  what  he  had 
done.  Under  the  influence  of  these  delusions,  he  shot  at  and 
wounded  Lord  Onslow.  The  proof  of  insanity  was  strong 
enough,  but  not  that  degree  of  it,  which  the  jury  considered 
sufficient  to  save  him  from  the  gallows,  and  he  was  accordingly 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  Lord  Onslow  himself,  however,  thought 
differently ;  and,  by  means  of  his  intercession,  the  sentence 
was  not  executed,  and  Arnold  was  continued  in  prison  for  life. 
It  is  clear  that  the  court  recognized  that  class  of  madmen  only, 
as  exempted  from  the  penal  consequences  of  crime,  whose 
reason  is  completely  dethroned  from  her  empire,  and  who  are 
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reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  infant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast. 
If  it  l)e  true,  as  the  court  said,  that  such  are  never  the  objects 
of  fpiinishment,  though  it  neglected  to  state  that  they  arc  never 
the  objects  of  prosecution,  the  converse  must  be  equally  true, 
that  those  not  exactly  in  this  condition  can  never  avoid  punish- 
ment on  the  plea  of  insanity.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  law  at 
that  time  did  not  consider  an  insane  person  irresponsible  for 
crime,  in  whom  there  remained  the  slightest  vestige  of  ration- 
ality ;  though  it  did  then,  and  has  ever  since,  deprived  him  of 
the  management  of  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  vitiates  his 
civil  acts,  even  when  they  have  no  relation  to  the  delusions 
that  spring  from  his  madness.  That  the  progress  of  science 
and  general  enlightenment,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  Iiad  produced  no  improvement  of  the  law  on  this 
subject,  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  strong  declarations  of  Sir 
Vicary  CSibbs,  when  Attorney-General  of  England,  on  the  trial 
of  lielliugliam,  in  1H12.  "  A  man,"  says  he,  "  may  be  de- 
ranged in  his  mind,  —  his  intellects  may  bo  insuflicient  for 
enabling  him  to  conduct  the  common  affairs  of  life,  such  as 
dis{H}sing  of  his  property,  or  judging  of  the  claims  which  his 
res]iective  relations  have  ui>on  him ;  and  if  he  be  so,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  will  take  his  affairs  into  their 
management,  and  appoint  to  him  trustees :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  such  a  man  is  not  discharged  from  his  responsibility  for 
criminal  acts.*' '  Lord  Erskine  had  previously  given  the  ssJme 
doctrine  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
in  defence  of  Iladfield.  *'  I  am  bound,"  he  says,  *'  to  admit 
that  tliere  is  a  wide  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  » 
cases.  If.  in  the  former,  a  man  ap])ears,  u])on  the  evidence,  to 
be  mm  mmj^ts  mvnlis^  the  law  avoids  his  act,  though  it  can- 
not Ik?  traced  or  connected  with  the  morbid  imagination  which 
constitutes  his  disease,  and  which  may  l»e  extremely  ]iartial  in 
its  intiuence  upon  conduct ;  but,  to  deliver  a  man  from  respon- 
sibility for  crimes,  above  all,  for  crimes  of  great  atrocity  and 

'  Collin  son  on  Lunacy,  657. 
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wickedness,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  apply  this  rule,  how- 
ever well  established  when  property  only  is  concerned."  In  a 
recent  case  (I860),  the  judge,  Baron  Bramwell,  said  to  the 
prisoner :  '^  that  you  are  of  unsoimd  mind,  I  believe,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  punished.  ...  I  feel  bound 
to  sentence  you  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  you  were 
sane."  ^ 

§  11.  That  a  person,  whom  the  law  prevents  from  manag- 
ing his  own  property,  by  reason  of  his  mental  impairment, 
should,  in  respect  to  criminal  acts,  be  considered  as  possessing 
all  the  elements  of  responsibility,  and  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  men  of  the  soundest  and  strongest  minds,  is  a 
proposition  so  strange  and  startling,  that  few,  uninfluenced  by 
professional  biases,  can  yield  to  it  unhesitating  assent,  or  look 
upon  it  ill  any  other  Ught  than  as  belonging  to  that  class  of 
doctrines  which,  while  they  may  be  the  perfection  of  reason  to 
the  initiated,  appear  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  every  one 
else.  Gteorgel,  an  able  French  writer  on  the  legal  relations  of 
the  insane,  in  commenting  on  the  speech  of  M.  de  Peyronnet 
who,  in  the  trial  of  Papavoine,  had  adduced  the  passage  above 
extracted  from  Lord  Hale,  in  support  of  his  own  views,  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  and  indignation,  that  such  a  sentiment 
should  ever  have  been  uttered,  least  of  all  quoted  with  appro- 
bation, in  a  French  court  of  justice,  by  the  chief  law-oflScer  of 
th^  government.  "  Can  we  help  wondering,"  he  exclaims, 
^'  at  these  sentiments  of  Lord  Hale,  who  seems  to  make  more 
account  of  property  than  life  ?  No  excuse  for  the  unfortunate 
man  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  commits  a  criminal 
ofience  while  civil  acts  are  to  be  annulled,  even  when  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  insane  impressions  that  might  have 
influenced  his  conduct."  ^  The  language  of  the  law,  virtually 
addressed  to  the  insane  man,  is.  Your  reason  is  too  much  im- 
paired to  manage  your  property ;  you  are  unable  to  distinguish 

*  Reg.  V,  Roberts,  cited  by  Taylor,  689  [Sixth  American  edition]. 
'  Discussion  medico-l^gale  sur  la  Folie,  8. 
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between  those  measures  which  would  conduce  to  your  profit 
and  such  as  would  end  in  your  ruin,  and  therefore  it  is  wisely 
taken  altogether  from  your  control ;  but  if  under  the  influence 
of  one  of  those  insane  delusions  that  have  rendered  this  step 
necessary,  you  should  kill  your  neighbor,  you  will  be  supposed 
to  have  acted  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  reason  ;  you  will 
be  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  like  any  common  criminal 
whose  understanding  has  never  been  touched  by  maduess.  As 
for  any  physiological  or  psychological  ground  for  this  distinc- 
tion lictween  Uie  legal  consequences  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
acts  of  an  insane  person,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it.  That  the 
mind,  when  meditating  a  great  crime,  is  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  disease,  and  enjoys  a  more  sound  and  vigorous  exercise 
of  its  powers,  that  when  making  a  contract,  or  a  will,  few, 
probably,  will  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm ;  and  yet  the  practice 
of  the  law  virtually  implies  it  The  difTerence,  if  there  be  any, 
would  seem  to  be  all  the  other  way.  In  the  disposal  of  prop- 
erty, the  mind  is  engaged  in  what  has  perhaps  often  exercised 
its  thoughts ;  the  conditions  and  consecjuences  of  the  transac- 
tion rec^uirc  no  great  mental  exertion  to  be  comprehended ; 
and  tlierc  may  be  nothing  in  it  to  deprive  the  mind  of  all  the 
calmness  and  rationality  of  which  it  is  capable.  Now  criminal 
acts,  tliough  abstractly  wrong,  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances become  right  and  meritorious ;  and  if  the  strongest 
and  acutest  minds  have  sometimes  been  perplexed  on  this 
point,  what  shall  wo  say  of  the  crazy  and  distorted  perceptions 
of  him,  whose  reason  shares  a  divided  empire  witli  the  pro- 
pensities and  i)assions  ?  Most  maniacs  have  a  firm  conviction 
that  all  they  feel  and  think  is  true,  just,  and  reasonable ;  and 
nothing  can  shake  their  convictions.  The  contracts  of  the 
insane  are,  in  many  cases,  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  are  set 
aside,  not  unfrequently,  on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  in  accord- 
ance with  an  established  principle  that  the  parties  to  a  contract 
most  be  capable  of  giving  their  deliberate  and  rational  consent, 

the  power  of  doing  which  is  destroyed  by  mental  derango- 
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ment.^  In  point  of  mental  soundness  they  must  be  equal,  and 
common  justice  requires,  that  the  insane  man,  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow-men,  should  be  protected  from  the  effect  of  his 
disorder.  Even  in  the  simplest  transaction,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  insane  party  may  not  be  able  to  discern  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  conduce  to  his  advantage,  and  may  not  act  as 
if  his  mind  were  perfectly  sound.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that,  in«the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence,  he  has  more 
clearly  apprehended  its-  abstract  nature,  its  relations  to  the 
injured  party,  and  its  consequences  to  himself,  than  he  would 
all  the  circumstances  attending  a  contract;  if,  therefore,  he 
have  not  acted  rationally,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  disor- 
dered mind,  he  ought  to  be  no  more  responsible  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter. 

§  12.  A  distinction  is  also  made  between  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  in  regard  to  evidence  respecting  the  state  of  the  party's 
mind.  In  the  former,  proof  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
in  question  is  sometimes  paramount  to  all  others,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  others,  admitted  to  be  alone  conclusive ;  while,  in 
the  latter,  to  seek  to  prove  the  existence  of  insanity  from  the 
character  of  the  act,  would  be  viewed  as  nothing  less  than  a 
begging  of  the  question.  "  If  a  lunatic  person,"  says  Swin- 
burne,-  '^  or  one  that  is  beside  himself  at  some  times  but  not 
continually,  make  his  testament,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  same  were  made  while  he  was  of  sound  mind  and  memory 
or  no,  then  in  case  the  testament  be  so  conceived,  as  thereby 
no  argument  of  frenzy  or  folly  can  be  gathered,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Uie  same  was  made  during  the  time  of  his  calm 
and  clear  intermissions,  and  so  the  testament  shall  be  adjudged 
good ;  yea,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  testator  useth  to 
have  any  clear  and  quiet  intermissions  at  all,  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  suppose,  tliat  if  the  testament  be  wisely  and  orderly  framed, 
the  same  ought  to  be  accepted  for  a  lawful  testament."    Sir 

*  Story :  CommcnUrics  on  K<]uity  Jurisprudence,  §  227. 

*  Of  Tesumcnta  and  Last  Wills,  Part  IL  §  3. 
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John  XichoU  has  observed,  tliat  where  there  is  no  direct 
eyidencc  of  the  time,  or,  consequently,  of  the  deceased's  state 
of  mind  at  the  time,  of  tlie  act  done,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  usual  mode  of  ascertaining  it  in  such  cases,  —  which  is  by 
looking  at  the  act  itself.  '^  The  agent  is  to  be  inferred  rational, 
or  the  contrary,  in  such  cases,  from  the  character  broadly 
taken  of  bis  act."  ^  So,  on  the  other  hand,  '^  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  sane  and  sometimes  insane,  if  there 
be  in  it  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  same  was  made  during  the  testator's  frenzy,  even  if 
tlierc  be  but  one  word  sounding  to  folly."  *  If,  then,  testa- 
mentary dispositions  that  conflict  with  the  natural  distribution 
of  property  and  the  known  and  expressed  intentions  of  the 
testator,  yea,  if  they  contain  but  one  word  ^^  sounding  to  folly," 
are  to  bo  held  as  sufficient  evidence  of  unsound  mind,  in 
doubtful  cases,  why,  when  an  atrocious  crime  is  shown  to  be 
motiveless,  unnatural,  in  opposition  to  the  habits,  feelings,  and 
principles  of  the  whole  past  life,  and  unfollowed  by  any  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  should  not  this  act  be  considered  as  equally 
strong  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind  ?  Why  is  it,  that  instead 
of  Ijeing  thus  considered,  it  actually  avails  the  accused  nothing ; 
the  character  of  the  act,  in  the  last  resort,  being  too  often  ex- 
plained, on  the  supposition  of  an  inherent  ferocity  and  thirst 
for  blood,  which  no  considerations  can  restrain ;  even  in  the 
face  of  totally  different  dispositions,  indicated  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  bis  life  ? 

§  13.  In  still  another  respect  is  there  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween civil  and  criminal  cases.  Wliile  tlie  statute  book  of 
England  teems  with  enactments  regulating  the  confinement 
and  custody  of  the  insane,  and  hedging  them  around  with 
checks  and  safeguards,  the  relations  of  insanity  to  the  criminal 

>  Srnibr  and  Finch  r.  FordhAm  and  others,  1  Addams,  74.  Sec  abo,  1 
Fhillimore,  !I0 ;  McAdam  r.  Walker,  1  Dow,  178,  for  a  recognition  of  the 
tame  principle. 

'  Swinborne,  Part  IL,  f  3,  pi.  16. 
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the  legislator,  in  framing  that  law,  was  impressed  with  the  dif- 
ficnlty  of  drawing  the  luxe  between  general  and  partial  insanity, 
and  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  reason  left  after  the  invasion 
of  this  disease ;  and  therefore  determined  to  avoid  it  altogether 
by  recognizing  but  one  kind  of  insanity.  Though  not  prepared 
to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  dispositions  of  this  enactment,  yet 
it  is  infinitely  preferable,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the  English 
practice  of  requiring  a  number  of  men,  who  may  have  had 
very  little  education  of  any  kind,  and,  least  of  all,  any  very 
accurate  notions  of  the  influence  of  insanity  on  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  measure  of  a  man's 
understanding,  and  decide  whether  or  not  he  had  enough  of 
reason  left  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  act  he  committed. 
True,  mental  unsoundness  is  not  necessarily  incompatiblQ  with 
crime,  for  we  can  conceive  of  cases,  where  the  criminal  act 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  reigning  delusion, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  the  ofispring  of  a 
sound  mind ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  establishing  this  fact,  and  the  caution  with  which  we  should 
proceed  to  a  decision. 

mind,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  a  person  of  all  criminal  respon- 
sibility. But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  act  to  be  involuntary, 
unless,  for  instance,  every  man,  who  commits  a  criminal  act  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  passions,  is  considered  as  acting  involuntarily.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  distinction  is,  that  it  is  used  as  a  test  in  the  decision  of  doubtful 
cases,  every  one  being  left  to  decide,  as  ho  pleases,  what  acts  are  voluntary, 
and  what  involuntary.  A  curious  application  of  the  distinction  is  made  by 
Mr.  Shelford,  in  his  work  on  Lunatics  (Introduction,  p.  xlix.),  when  speak- 
ing of  suicide :  **  The  art  with  which  the  means  are  often  prepared,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  planning  them,  seem  to  mark  it  [suicide]  as  an  act  of  delib- 
erate volition ;  but  the  acts  of  an  insane  mind  are  involuntary,  and  not  vol- 
untary; therefore,  the  question  must  always  revert  to  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  the  mind  wh(>n  suicide  was  committed.^*  If  the  preparation  for 
the  suicidal  act  bo  so  indicative  of  that  volition  which  is  exercised  by  sound 
minds  only,  it  is  not  very  dear  by  what  process  of  logic,  from  these  two 
propositions  would  bo  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  the  **  question  must 
always  revert  to  what  was  the  real  condition  of  the  mind  when  suicide  was 
committod.^^ 
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§  15.  On  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  the  king  in 
Drurj  Lane  Theatre,  in  1800,  there  occurred  for  the  first  time, 
in  an  English  criminal  court,  any  thing  like  a  thorough  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  insanity  as  connected  with  crime ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  doctrines 
of  Lord  Hale  by  Mr.  Erskinc,  who  brought  all  the  energies  of 
his  great  mind  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  this  subject.^ 
In  accordance  with  these  doctrines,  the  attorney-general  had 
told  the  jury,  that  to  protect  a  person  from  criminal  responsi- 
bility, there  must  be  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  and  under- 
standing. To  this  Mr.  Erskine  very  justly  replied,  that  if 
these  expressions  were  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words,  —  which,  however,  he  did  not  deny,  —  "  then  no 
such  madness  ever  existed  in  the  world."  Tliis  condition  of 
mind  is  observed  only  in  idiocy  and  fatuity,  and  its  unhappy 
subjects  are  never  made  accountable  to  the  laws.  In  proper 
madness,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  was  there  from  being  a  total 
deprivation  of  memory  and  understanding,  that  ^^  in  all  the 
cases  that  liave  filled  Westminster  Hall,"  said  he,  '^  with  the 
most  complicated  considerations,  the  lunatics  and  other  insane 
persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  them,  have  not 
only  had  memory  i/i  ;/i//  sense  of  the  erj)ression^  —  they  have 
not  only  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of 
all  the  relations  they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts 

'  One  reason  why  the  criminal  law  of  insanity  has  undergone  so  little 
improTcmeot  in  England  is,  probably,  that  the  aci'used,  not  having  been 
allowed  eoanscl  to  speak  in  their  defence,  except  in  trials  for  high  treason, 
the  ofBcers  of  government  have  always  been  at  liberty  to  put  their  own  con- 
struction on  the  law,  and  urge  it  on  the  jur}*  as  the  only  c*orrect  one,  without 
fear  of  being  contradicted  or  gainsaid.  Thus  the  old  maxims  have  been 
repeated,  year  after  year,  and  not  being  questioned,  their  correctness  has 
remained  undoubted,  both  in  and  out  of  the  legal  profession.  Can  any  one 
doubt,  that  had  those  insane  criminals  who  have  been  c*ondemned  within  the 
last  half  century  been  defende<l  by  an  Erskine,  many  of  them  would  have 
been  ac(|uitted,  and  a  great  advance  made  in  the  law  of  ins^anity,  that  would 
have  prevented  some  of  those  exhibitions  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  which 
will  one  day  be  oniversaUy  regarded  with  feelings  of  disgust  and  pity  ? 
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and  circumstances  of  their  lives,  but  have,  in  general,  been 
remarkable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness.  Defects  in  their  rea- 
sonings have  seldom  been  traceable, —  the  disease  consisting  in 
the  delusive  sources  of  thought,  —  all  their  deductions,  within 
the  scope  of  their  malady,  being  founded  on  the  immovable 
assumption  of  matters  as  realities^  either  without  any  founda- 
tion whatever,  or  so  distorted  and  disfigured  by  fancy,  as  to  be 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  their  creation."  Instead,  therefore, 
of  making  that  kind  of  insanity  which  would  exempt  from 
punishment  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  he  lays  down  delushn  as  its  true  character,  of  which 
the  criminal  act  in  question  must  be  its  immediate  unqualified 
offspring.^  Hero  was  a  great  step  made  in  this  branch  of  med- 
ical jurisprudence,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
victory  thus  gained  over  professional  prejudices  and  time- 
honored  errors  would  be  felt  in  all  subsequent  decisions.  But, 
though  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  doctrine  that  such  insan- 
ity only  as  is  attended  by  total  deprivation  of  memory  and 
understanding,  can  be  admitted  in  excuse  for  crime,  the  test  of 
rosponsibility  offered  by  Erskine  was  altogether  too  simple  and 
too  philosophical  to  be  readily  adopted  by  minds  that  delighted 
in  subtleties  and  technicalities. 
§  1(5.  In  the  case  of  Bellingham,  for  instance,^  tried  for  the 

*  It  iH  Hurprifiinfv  and  porfootly  unaccountable  that  Mr.  Erskine,  in  ad- 
vortinj;  to  the  cwo  t)f  ArnoM  (§  10),  should  have  declared  **  that  his  counsel 
could  not  (<how  that  aiiv  nu>rhi<l  delusion  had  overshadowed  his  understand- 

r 

inj;"!  If  it  wcn»  no  dchision  in  Arnold  to  believe  that  Lord  Onslow  was 
the  rauH(M)rHll  thi;  (unnfiiln  and  tn^ublcs  in  the  country, — that  he  bewitched 
him  in  particular  l)y  ^cttin^  into  his  Itclly  and  bosom,  and  sending  his  devib 
and  iinpii  into  his  n>oiu  to  pn>vcnt  his  rt^.^t ;  it  surely  was  none  for  Hadfield 
to  imapno  that  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  («od. — that  the  world  was 
about  to  come  to  an  end,  -  -and  that  he  was  to  sacriticc  himself  for  its  sal- 
vation, by  taking  away  tlie  life  t>f  anothiT.  Kither  the  able  advocate,  in  his 
r.eal  fi>r  his  client,  nuist  have  enrej;iously  deooivcd  himself  res[>ecting  the 
factii  of  Arnohrs  ease,  or  have  attarhod  siuut*  ideas  to  iirhtsion,  which  have 
never  enterc<l  into  the  ortlinary  conceptions  of  that  kind  of  belief. 

•  1  CoUinson  on  Lunacy,  ttftt). 
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murder  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  in  1812,  it  appeared 
from  the  history  of  the  accused,  from  his  own  account  of  the 
transactions  that  led  to  the  fatal  act,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses,  that  he  labored  under  many  of  those 
strange  delusions  that  find  a  place  only  in  the  brain  of  a  mad- 
man. Ilis  fixed  belief  that  his  own  private  grievances  were 
national  wrongs;  that  his  country's  diplomatic  agents  in  a 
foreign  land  neglected  to  hear  his  complaints  and  assist  him  in 
his  troubles,  though  they  had  in  reality  done  more  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them;  his  conviction,  in 
which  he  was  firm  almoSt  to  the  last,  that  his  losses  would  be 
made  good  by  the  government,  even  after  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly told,  hi  consequence  of  repeated  applications  in  various 
quarters,  that  the  government  would  not  interfere  in  his 
affairs ;  and  his  determination,  on  the  failure  of  all  other 
means  to  bring  his  affairs  before  the  country,  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose by  assassinating  the  head  of  the  government,  by  which 
he  would  have  an  op()ortunity  of  making  a  public  statement  of 
his  grievances  and  obtaining  a  triumph,  which  he  never  doubt- 
ed, over  the  attorney-general, —  these  were  all  delusions,  as  wild 
and  strange  as  those  of  seven-eighths  of  the  inmates  of  any 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  land.  And  so  obvious  were  they,  that 
though  they  had  not  the  aid  of  an  Erskine  to  press  them  upon 
the  attention  of  the  jury,  and  though  he  himself  denied  the 
imputation  of  insanity,  the  government,  as  if  virtually  acknowl- 
edging their  existence,  contended  for  his  responsibility  on  very 
different  grounds.  Several  other  tests  of  this  condition  were 
dwelt  upon  with  unusual  earnestness,  and  unhesitating  confi- 
dence in  their  value ;  and  as  they  have  generally  made  their 
appearance*  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  since  that  time,  it  may 
lio  well  to  examine  them  critically,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
how  much  weight  they  are  really  entitled,  in  settling  thr  ijues- 
tion  of  criminal  responsibility. 

§  17.  In  the  trial  of  Arnold,  already  noticed  (§  10),  the 
jury  were  directed  to  settle  it  in  their  own  minds,  whether  the 
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accused  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  good 
from  evil,  and  if  they  concluded  that  he  was,  that  they  must 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  Bellingham's  case,  the  attorney- 
general  declared,  "  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  sages  in  the 
country,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  established  law  in  all 
times,  which  law  has  never  been  questioned,  that,  although  a 
man  may  be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  afiairs,  he  may 
still  be  answerable  for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possess  a  mind 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong."  ^  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  who  tried  the  case,  echoed  the  same  doctrine 
in  his  charge  to  the  jviry.  In  speaking  of  a  species  of  insanity, 
in  which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  injury,  and  seeks 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  he 
says,  "  if  such  a  person  were  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wrong,  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  act 
of  atrocity  which  he  might  commit  under  this  description  of 
derangement."  ^  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  criminal  law, 
includes  inability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  among  the 
characters  of  that  grade  of  insanity  which  exempts  from  the 
punishment  of  crime.^ 

§  18.  That  the  insane  mind  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  this 
power  of  moral  discernment,  but  on  many  subjects  is  perfectly 
rational  and  displays  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  well-balanced 
mind,  is  one  of  those  facts  now  so  well  established,  that  to 
question  it  would  only  betray  the  height  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption. The  first  result,  therefore,  to  which  the  doctrine 
leads,  is,  that  no  man  can  ever  successfully  plead  insanity  in 
defence  of  crime;  because  it  can  be  said  of  no  one  who. would 
have  occasion  for  such  a  defence,  that  he  was  unable  in  any 
case  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.     To  show  the  full  merits 

*  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  657.  m 

•  This  opinion  was  delivered  scarcely  a  dozen  years  after  the  absuroRy 
of  its  principles  had  been  so  happily  exposed  in  a  few  words,  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
on  the  trial  of  Hadfield.  What  a  comment  on  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity ! 

^  Russell  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  12. 
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of  the  qncBtion,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  more  par- 
ticularly, how  far  this  moral  sentiment  is  affected  by,  and  what 
relation  it  bears  to  insanity.  By  that  partial  possession  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  being  enjoyed  , 
by  maniacs  gencraUy,  is  meant  to  be  implied  the  undiminished 
power  of  the  mind  to  contemplate  some  objects  or  ideas  in 
their  customary  relations,  among  which  are  those  pertaining  to 
their  right  or  wrong,  their  good  or  evil  tendency ;  and  it  must 
comprise  the  whole  of  these  relations,  else  the  individual  is  liot 
sane  on  these  points.  A  person  may  regard  his  child  with  the 
feelings  natural  to  the  paternal  bosom,  at  the  very  moment  he 
believes  himself  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  sacri- 
fice this  child,  in  order  to  secure  its  eternal  happiness,  than 
which,  of  course,  be  could  not  accomplish  a  greater  good. 
Our  belief  in  a  maniac's  soundness,  on  certain  subjects,  is 
founded  in  part  on  the  moral  aspect  in  which  ho  views  those 
subjects  ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  consider  a  person  rational  in 
reference  to  his  parents  and  children,  while  he  entertains  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  doing  Ood  service  to  kill  them ;  though 
be  may  talk  rationally  of  their  characters,  dispositions,  and 
habits  of  life,  their  chances  of  Buccess  in  their  occupations, 
their  past  circumstances,  and  the  feelings  of  afiection  which  he 
has  always  cherished  towards  them.  Before,  therefore,  an  in- 
dividual can  be  accounted  sane  on  a  particular  subject,  it  must 
appear  that  he  regards  it  correctly,  in  all  its  relations  to  right 
and  wrong.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  insane  will 
convince  any  one  of  tlie  truth  of  this  position.  In  no  school 
of  logic,  in  no  assembly  of  the  just,  can  we  listen  to  closer  and 
shrewder  argumentation,  to  warmer  exhortations  to  duty,  to 
more  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  more  in- 
dignant denunciations  of  ovil-doing,  than  in  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  insane.  And  yet  many  of  these  very  people 
may  make  no  secret  of  entertaining  notions  utterly  subversive 
of  all  moral  propriety ;  and,  perhaps,  are  only  waiting  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  execute  some  project  of  wild  and  cruel 
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violence.  The  purest  minds  cannot  express  greater  horror  and 
loathing  of  various  crimes  than  madmen  often  do,  and  from 
precisely  the  same  causes.  Their  abstract  conceptions  of  crime, 
not  being  perverted  by  the  influence  of  disease,  present  its 
hideous  outlines  as  strongly  defined  as  they  ever  were  in  the 
healthiest  condition ;  and  the  disapprobation  they  express  at 
the  sight  arises  from  sincere  and  honest  convictions.  The  par- 
ticular  criminal  act,  however,  becomes  divorced  in  their  minds 
from  its  relations  to  crime  in  the  abstract ;  and,  being  regarded 
only  in  connection  with  some  favorite  object  which  it  may  help 
to  obtain,  and  which  they  see  no  reason  to  refrain  from  pursu- 
ing, is  viewed,  in  fact,  as  of  a  highly  laudable  and  meritorious 
nature.  Herein,  then,  consists  their  insanity,  not  in  preferring 
vice  to  virtue,  in  applauding  crime  and  deriding  justice,  but  in 
being  unable  to  discern  the  essential  identity  of  nature  between 
a  particular  crime  and  all  other  crimes,  whereby  they  are  led 
to  approve  what,  in  general  terms,  they  have  already  condemned. 
It  is  a  fact,  not  calculated  to  increase  our  faith  in  the  march  of 
intellect,  that  the  very  trait,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  insanity, 
has  been  seized  upon  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  sanity  in  doubt- 
ful cases  ;  and  thus  the  infirmity  that  entitles  one  to  protection, 
is  tortured  into  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  completing  his 
ruin. 

§  19.  If  this  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  do 
really  indicate  soundness  of  mind,  it  may  be  justly  complained, 
that  the  question  of  its  existence  is  never  agitated  in  any  but 
criminal  cases,  while  it  certainly  should  be  whenever  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  insane  are  to  be  invaded.  If  it  is  proper 
to  make  those  who  possess  this  power  responsible  for  their 
criminal  acts,  how  unjust  and  absurd  is  it  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty  and  seclude  them  from  their  customary  scenes  and 
enjoyments, before  they  have  violated  a  sipglo  human  law! 
Undoubtedly,  this  measure  is  conducive  to  their  good,  by  tak- 
ing from  them  effectually  the  opportunity  of  injuring  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  themselves  or  others ;  and  so  it  would  be 
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for  every  other  unprincipled  and  reckless  individual  who  bids 
fair  to  be  a  pest  to  society.  But  if  it  is  alleged,  that  the  latter 
are  morally  free,  and,  therefore,  personally  free,  until  the  com- 
mission of  some  overt  act,  it  may  bo  replied,  that  the  former, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  law,  which  makes  moral  freedom  con- 
sist in  the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  have  the 
same  claim  to  immunity  from  personal  restraint.  This  pre- 
posterous distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  cases  gives 
rise  in  practice  to  one  of  the  most  curious  and  startling  incon- 
sistencies that  human  legislation  ever  presented.  While  the 
mental  impairment  is  yet  slight,  comparatively,  and  the  patient 
is  quiet  and  peaceable,  the  law  considers  him  incapable  of 
managing  himself  or  his  worldly  affairs,  and  provides  him  with 
a  guardian  and  a  place  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital ;  but  when 
the  disorder  has  proceeded  to  such  a  height  as  to  deprive  the 
maniac  of  all  moral  restraint,  and  precipitate  him  on  some  deed 
of  violence,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  most  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing moral  distinctions,  and  consequently,  most  responsible  for 
his  actions ! 

§  20.  Of  late  years,  this  test  of  responsibility  has  been  pro- 
mulgated with  some  important  qualifications.  A  disposition  to 
disregard  tlie  old  landmarks  on  this  point  was  first  clearly  man- 
ifested, not  long  since,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  case  of  Rex 
V.  Offord,  1831,  when  he  directed  tlie  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner, 
if  satisfied,  ^^  that  he  did  not  know,  when  he  conmiitted  the  act, 
what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be  with  reference  to  tlie 
crime  of  murder ; "  ^  in  other  words,  they  were  to  satisfy  them- 

*  5  Cir.  and  P.,  168.  The  defendant,  in  this  case,  was  tried  for  mur- 
der. It  appeared  that  he  entertained  the  notion,  that  the  person  whom 
he  shot  and  many  others  were  desirous  of  depriving  him  of  his  liberty, 
and  had  accordingly  conspired  together  to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  he  would  abuse  people  whom  he  met  in 
tlie  streets,  though  wholly  unacquainted  with  them.  In  his  pocket  was  found 
a  paper  purporting  to  be  '*  a  List  of  Hadleigh  Conspirators  against  my 
Lile,^  in  which  he  had  enrolled  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  family. 
Several  medical  witnesses,  who  heard  the  evidence,  deposed  that  the  prisoner 
was  affected  with  wumoimmia. 
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selves  before  acquitting  him,  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  act 
would  be  essentially  murder,  —  that  crime  which  in  the  abstract 
is  equally  abhorred  by  the  sane  and  the  insane.  Still,  however, 
this  is  not  sufficient,  for  he  might,  like  Had&eld  and  many 
others,  have  recognized  the  wrong  and  illegality  of  the  act,  and 
been  perfectly  conscious  of  its  consequences  to  himself,  while 
he  felt  impelled  to  its  execution  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  or  by 
a  strong  conviction  of  certain  great  ends  which  it  was  to  pro- 
mote, and  thus  have  acted  the  part,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  of  an  insane  Abraham  or  Brutus.  This  principle, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  universally  applicable,  though  if  it 
had  been  admitted  in  the  case  of  Bellingham,  it  would  have 
produced  the  acquittal  of  that  unfortunate  man.  The  criminal 
act  which  he  conunitted  was  not  viewed  by  him  at  all  as  one  of 
murder,  any  inoro  than  the  killing  of  a  brute  for  the  same  piu*- 
pose ;  but  merely  as  a  disagreeable  though  justifiable  method  of 
bringing  his  afiairs  before  the  country,  and  obtaining  redress 
for  his  manifold  wrongs  and  sufferings.  And  yet  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  in  this  very  case,  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  on  the  trial 
of  Bellingham,  —  doctrines  which  he  had  found  it  necessary 
here  to  modify,  in  order  that  they  might  afford  to  an  innocent 
man  the  protection  to  which  he  was  entitled!  Mr.  Cliitty 
seems  inclined  to  proceed  a  step  further  on  this  point.  "  The 
substantial  question  presented  to  the  jury,"  he  observes,  "  is, 
whether,  at  the  time  the  alleged  criminal  act  was  committed, 
the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  did  not  iheyi  know  he  was  committing  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  God  and  of  nature."  ^  By  some  late  Scotch  writers 
on  criminal  law,  this  test  of  responsibility  has  been  disapproved 
of,  in  still  more  explicit  terms.  Baron  Hume  disposes  of  it  in 
the  following  language:  "Would  he  have  answered  on  the 
question,  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill  a  fellow-creature?  this  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  a  just  criterion  of  such  a  state  of  mind 

'  Medical  Jurisprudence,  354. 
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ought  to  make  him  auswer  to  the  law  for  his  acts.  Because 
a  person  may  happen  to  answer  in  this  way,  who  is  yet  so  abso- 
lutely insane  as  to  have  lost  all  power  of  observation  of  facts, 
all  discernment  of  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  those  who  are 
about  him,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  their  persons.  Besides, 
the  question  is  put  in  another  and  a  more  special  sense,  as  rel- 
ative to  the  act  done  by  the  panel,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
place  in  which  he  did  it  Did  he  at  that  moment  understand 
the  evil  of  what  he  did  ?  Was  he  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  and  fear  of  punishment  ?  —  it  is  then  a  pertinent 
and  a  material  question,  but  one  which  cannot  be  rightly  an- 
swered, without  taking  into  consideration  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  Every  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
right  and  wrong  supposes  a  case,  or  state  of  facts  to  which  it 
applies.  And  though  the  person  may  have  that  vestige  of 
reason  which  may  enable  him  to  answer  in  the  general,  that 
murder  is  a  crime,  yet  if  he  cannot  distinguish  a  friend  from 
an  enemy,  or  a  benefit  from  an  injury,  but  conceives  every 
thing  about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  really  is,  and  mis- 
takes the  ideas  of  his  fancy  in  that  respect  for  realities,  those 
remains  of  intellect  are  of  no  sort  of  service  to  him  in  the 
government  of  his  actions,  in  enabling  him  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  on  any  jmrticular  occasion."^ 
From  all  this,  Hume  draws  the  broad  conclusion,  that  the 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility. 

§  21.  Mr.  Alison  lays  down  the  principle,  that  '^  to  amount 
to  a  complete  bar  to  punishment,  the  insanity,  either  at  the 
time  of  oonunitting  tlie  crime,  or  of  the  trial,  must  have  been 
of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  deprived  the  accused  of  the  use  of 
reason,  as  applied  to  the  act  in  questiim,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing  it."  '  He  very  justly 
disapproves  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Mans- 

>  CommeDUriet  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Crimes,  L  36. 
'  Commentaries  on  tlie  Law  of  Scotland,  etc.,  646. 
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field,  in  Bellingham's  case ;  viz.,  that  the  prisoner  was  account- 
able, because  he  could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  and  knew 
that  murder  was  a  crime ;  but  his  remark  respecting  it  betrays 
an  ignorance  of  insanity,  that  would  be  surprising,  were  it  not 
so  common  in  discussions  upon  this  subject.  ^'  On  this  case," 
says  he,  "  it  may  be  observed,  that  unquestionably  the  mere 
fancying  a  series  of  injuries  to  have  been  received  will  not  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  murder,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing' 
it  true  that  such  injuries  had  been  received,  they  would  have 
furnished  no  excuse  for  the  shedding  of  blood ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  an  illusion  as  deprives  the  panel  of  the  sense 
that  what  he  did  was  wrong,  amounts  to  legal  insanity,  though 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  murder  in  general  was  a  crime ; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  appears  to  have  been  more  correctly  laid 
down,  in  the  cases  of  Hadfield  and  Bowler,  than  in  this  in- 
stance." Whether  the  insane  belief  have  reference  to  a  matter 
of  fact,  or  to  views  of  right  and  wrong,  it  ought  equally  to  be 
regarded  as  annulling  legal  responsibility.  If  a  single  step  in 
the  reasoning  which  leads  to  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act 
be  the  offspring  of  insanity,  the  conclusion  must  necessarily  be 
vitiated  thereby.  If  this  be  the  law  by  which  maniacs  are  to 
be  tried,  few  will  escape  punishment  for  criminal  acts ;  for,  in 
by  far  the  greater  proportion,  such  acts  have  been  committed  in 
consequence  of  a  fancying  of  injuries  received.  One  man  kills 
his  neighbor  whom  he  insanely  fancies  to  have  joined  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  him  of  his  property  or  his  liberty ;  or  for 
having  insulted  and  exposed  him  to  scorn  and  derision ;  or  for 
standing  in  the  way  of  his  attaining  certain  honors  or  estates  ; 
yet  the  insanity  is  not  to  excuse  him,  unless  it  deprived  him  of 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  delusion  is  obvious  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  but 
what  may  be  the  views  of  the  maniac  respecting  the  moral 
character  of  the  criminal  acts  which  he  commits  imder  its  in- 
fluence, can  never  be  exactly  known ;  and,  therefore,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  criterion  of  responsibility.    Even  if 
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the  party  himself  acknowledge  that  he  knew  he  was  doing 
wrong,  the  very  fact  of  his  insanity  destroys  the  value  of  his 
confession,  which  is  no  more  entitled  to  notice  than  his  most 
incoherent  ravings.  But  it  is  known,  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  characteristic  effects  of  insanity  on  the  mental 
operations  is,  to  destroy  the  relations  between  end  and  means, 
—  between  the  object  in  view  and  the  course  necessary  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  obtain  it,  —  between,  as  in  the  cases  just  in- 
stanced, the  fancied  injury  and  the  measure  of  punishment  it 
deserves.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  views,  that  Lord 
Erskine  pronounced  delusion  to  be  the  true  test  of  such  insan- 
ity as  exempts  from  punishment,  and  that  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  was  recognized  by  the  court.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  divine  why  Mr.  Alison  should  say,  that  the  law 
was  more  correctly  laid  down  in  Hadfield's  case,  when  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  his  own  opinions.  Thus,  as  if  frightened 
bj  their  own  temerity  in  overthrowing  one  ancient  landmark 
on  the  domain  of  error,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  writers  were 
anxious  to  compound  with  their  fears,  by  adhering  with  unusual 
pertinacity  to  all  the  rest.  The  radical  fault  of  this  test  of 
responsibility  lies  in  the  metaphysical  error  of  always  looking 
on  right  and  wrong  in  the  abstract,  —  as  things  having  a  posi- 
tive and  independent  existence ;  and  not  as  they  practically  are, 
mere  terms  expressing  the  relations  that  exist  between  actions 
and  certain  fSEu^ulties  of  our  moral  nature.  That  they  express 
the%ame  relations  in  nearly  all  men,  is  because  nearly  all  men 
possess  the  same  faculties ;  but  when  these  faculties  are  absent, 
as  in  idiots,  or  when  their  action  is  perverted  by  disease,  as  in 
the  insane,  the  relations  of  right  and  wrong  are  widely  different 
§  22.  Another  trait,  which  has  been  greatly  relied  on  as  a 
criterion  in  doubtful  cases,  is  the  design  or  contrivance  that 
has  been  manifested  in  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act. 
That  it  should  ever  have  been  viewed  in  this  light,  is  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  more  were  wanting,  of  the  deplorable  ignorance 

that  characterizes  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity ;  for  the  slight- 
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est  practical  acquaintance  with  the  disease  would  have  pre- 
vented this  pernicious  mistake.  The  source  of  this  error  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  ^'  that  among  the  vulgar,  some 
are  for  reckoning  madmen,  those  only  who  are  frantic  or 
violent  to  some  degree;"^  the  violence  being  supposed  to 
preclude  every  attempt  at  design,  or  plan  of  operations.  In 
the  trial  of  Bellingham,  the  attorney-general  declared  that,^Mf 
even  insanity  in  all  his  other  acts  had  been  manifest,  yet  the 
systematic  correctness^  with  which  the  prisoner  contrived  the 
mu)*der,  showed  that  he  possessed  a  mind,  at  the  time,  capable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong."  ^  In  Arnold's  case  (  §  10), 
great  stress  was  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  pur- 
chased shot  of  a  much  larger  size  than  he  usually  did  when  he 
went  out  to  shoot,  with  the  design  then  formed  of  committing 
the  murder  he  afterwards  attempted.  Mr.  Russell  ^  recognizes 
the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  lays  it  down  as  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  If,  however,  the  power  of  design  is  really  not 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  insanity,  this  pretended  test 
must  be  as  fallacious  as  that  already  adverted  to.  What  must 
be  thought  of  the  attainments  of  those  learned  authorities,  in 
the  study  of  madness,  who  see  in  the  power  of  systematic 
design  a  disproof  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  when,  from  the 
humblest  menial  in  the  service  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  they  might 
have  heard  of  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  adroitness  of 
execution,  that  often  characterize  the  plans  of  the  insane? 
If  the  mind  continues  rational  on  some  subjects,  it  is  no  more 
than  what  might  be  expected  that  this  rationality  should  em- 
brace the  power  of  design ;  since  a  person  could  not  properly 
be  called  rational  on  any  point,  in  regard  to  which  he  had 
lost  his  customary  ability  to  form  his  plans  and  designs  for 
the  future.  These  views  are  abundantly  confirmed  by  every 
day's  observation.  *   The  sentiment  of  cunning,  too,  which  is 

>  Sir  John  Nicboll,  in  Dew  r.  Clark,  3  Addams,  441. 

'  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  657. 

'  Russell,  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  18. 
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necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  one's  projects,  holds 
but  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  the  mental  faculties,  —  being  a 
merely  animal  instinct,  —  and  is  oftentimes  observed  to  bo  ren- 
dered more  active  by  insanity,  so  as  to  require  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  detect  and  defeat  its  wiles.  One  who  is  not  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  insane,  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  the  cunning  which  they  will  practise,  when  bent  on 
accomplishing  a  favorite  object.  Those,  for  instance,  whose 
madness  takes  a  suicidal  direction,  are  known  to  employ 
wonderful  address  in  procuring  and  concealing  the  means  of 
self-destruction;  pretending  to  have  seen  the  folly  of  their 
designs,  and  to  have  renounced  them  entirely,  sending  away 
their  attendants  after  thus  lulling  them  into  security,  and, 
when  least  expected,  renewing  their  suicidal  attempts.  When 
desirous  of  leaving  their  confinement,  also,  the  consummate 
tact  with  which  they  will  set  suspicion  at  rest,  the  forecast  with 
which  they  make  their  preparations  for  escape,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  they  choose  the  time  and  place  of  action,  would  do 
infinite  credit  to  the  conceptions  of  the  most  sound  and  intelli- 
gent minds.  Mr.  Haslam  has  related  a  case  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  this  trait,  that  it  is  well  worth  extracting  in  this 
connection.  An  Essex  farmer,  after  having  so  well  counter- 
feited recovery  as  to  produce  his  liberation,  and  having  been 
sent  back,  inmiediately  became  tranquil,  and  remonstrated  on 
the  injustice  of  his  confinement.  '^  Having  once  deceived  me, 
he  wished  much  that  ray  opinion  should  be  taken  respecting 
the  state  of  his  intellect,  and  assured  his  friends  that  he  would 
submit  to  my  determination.  I  had  taken  care  to  be  well  pre- 
pared for  this  interview,  by  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  ho  had  conducted  himself.  At  this 
examination,  he  managed  himself  with  admirable  address.  He 
spoke  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  persons  under 
whose  caro  he  was  then  placed,  as  most  kind  and  fatherly :  he 
also  expressed  himself  as  particularly  fortunate  in  being  under 
my  care,  and  bestowed  many  handsome  compliments  on  my 
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skill  in  treating  this  disorder,  and  expatiated  on  my  sagacity 
in  perceiving  the  slightest  tinges  of  insanity.  When  I  wished 
him  to  explain  certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  particularly 
some  extravagant  opinions,  respecting  certain  persons  and 
circumstances,  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  circum- 
stances, and  felt  himself  hurt  that  my  mind  should  have  been 
poisoned  so  much  to  his  prejudice.  He  displayed  equal 
subtlety  on  three  other  occasions  when  I  visited  him ;  although, 
by  protracting  the  conversation,  he  let  fall  sufficient  to  satisfy 
my  jnind  that  he  was  a  madman.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
removed  to  tlie  hospital,  where  he  expressed  great  satisfaction 
in  being  under  my  inspection.  The  private  madhouse,  which  he 
had  formerly  so  much  commended,  now  became  the  subject  of 
severe  animadversion ;  he  said  that  he  had  there  been  treated 
with  extreme  cruelty,  that  he  had  been  nearly  starved,  and 
eaten  up  by  vermin  of  various  descriptions.  On  inquiring  of 
some  convalescent  patients,  I  foimd  (as  I  had  suspected) 
that  I  was  as  much  the  subject  of  abuse  when  absent,  as  any  of 
his  supposed  enemies ;  although  to  my  face  he  was  courteous 
and  respectful.  More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  his 
admission  into  the  hospital,  before  he  pressed  me  for  my  opin- 
ion ;  probably  confiding  in  his  address,  and  hoping  to  deceive 
me.  At  length  he  appealed  to  my  decision,  and  urged  the 
correctness  of  his  conduct  during  confinement  as  an  argument 
for  his  liberation.  But  when  I  informed  him  of  circum- 
stances he  supposed  me  unacquainted  with,  and  assured  him 
that  he  was  a  proper  subject  for  the  asylimi  which  he  then 
inhabited,  he  suddenly  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse ;  talked 
in  the  most  incoherent  manner;  insisted  on  the  truth  of 
what  he  formerly  denied ;  breathed  vengeance  against  his 
fiamily  and  friends;  and  became  so  outrageous  that  it  was 
necessary  to  order  him  to  be  strictly  confined.  He  continued 
in  a  state  of  unceasing  fury  for  more  than  fifteen  months."  ^ 
Even  the  purely  intellectual  power  of  combining  a  series  of 

'  Obseryations  on  MadncM,  63. 
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mcts  that  shall  accomplish  or  eventuate  in  certain  results, 
when  properly  carried  into  execution,  seems  to  be  not  only  less 
frequently  involved  in  the  mental  derangement,  but  often  to 
have  received  a  preternatural  degree  of  strength  and  activity. 
Pinel  speaks  of  a  maniac  who  endeavored  to  discover  the  per- 
petual motion,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  attempts,  constructed 
some  very  curious  machines.^  Esquirol  has  given  the  case  of 
a  mad  general,  who,  though  laboring  under  great  mental 
excitement  and  disorder,  conceived  of  an  improvement  in  the 
oonstniction  of  a  military  weapon,  and  made  a  drawing  of  the 
same.  Having  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  model  of  it  cast, 
and  given  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  go  only  to  the 
founder's  and  return  peaceably,  he  was  permitted  to  go.  Ho 
went  on  foot  to  the  founder's,  gave  him  the  drawing,  requested 
him  to  cast  a  model  of  it,  and  passed  an  hour  in  the  shop, 
without  the  founder's  once  suspecting  that  ho  was  dealing 
with  a  maniac.  On  leaving,  he  remarked  that  he  would  return 
in  eight  days,  as  he  did,  although  a  period  of  great  excitement 
intervened  during  that  time.  On  the  second  visit,  he  found 
the  model  executed,  and  gave  an  order  for  fifty  thousand 
to  be  cast,  which  was  the  only  circumstance  that  led  the 
founder  to  suspect  the  general's  disease.  It  is  observed  that 
the  weapon  thus  improved  was  subsequently  adopted  in  tlie 
army.'  The  plans  which  the  brain  of  a  maniac,  who  imagines 
himself  a  monarch,  is  perpetually  hatching  for  the  management 
of  his  kingdom,  will  bear  to  be  compared  with  the  political 
schemes  of  some  rulers  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  sanity  on  their  side. 

§  23.  If,  then,  tlie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  power  of  design,  are  to  be  considered  as  falla- 
cious tests  of  responsibility,  notwithstanding  they  have  proved 
the  death-warrant  of  many  a  wretched  maniac,  let  us  come 
back  to  that  proposed  by  Erskine,  —  delusion^  —  and  see  if  that 
will  bear  a  more  rigid  scrutiny,  when  viewed  by  the  light  of 

*  Alieoition  MenUle,  80.  '  Des  Maladies  McnUles,  ii.  190. 
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modern  discovery.^  Now,  if  it  were  a  fact,  tliat  the  pure 
reason,  or  to  speak  more  definitely,  the  intellectual  powers,  are 
exclusively  liable  to  derangement,  this  test  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable, and  would  furnish  an  easy  and  satisfactory  clew  to 
the  elucidation  of  doubtful  cases.^  Bui  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  Author  of  our  being  has  also  endowed  us  with 
certain  moral  faculties,  comprising  the  various  sentiments,  pro- 
pensities, and  affections,  which,  like  the  intellect,  being  con- 
nected with  the  brain,  are  necessarily  affected  by  pathological 
actions  in  that  organism.  The  abnormal  condition  thus  pro- 
duced may  exert  an  astonishing  influence  on  the  conduct, 

'  The  U8C  of  this  test  of  irresponsible  insanity  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
high  authority  of^  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clark,  3  Addams, 
79.  **  The  true  criterion,"  says  he,  **  the  true  test,  of  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  insanity,  I  take  to  be  the  absence  or  presence  of  what,  used  in  a 
certain  sense  of  it,  is  comprisable  in  a  single  term,  namely,  delusion.^''  "  In 
short,  I  look  upon  delusion,  in  this  sense  of  it,  and  insanity  to  be,  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  convertible  terms."  **  On  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of 
any  such  delusion,  with  whatever  extravagances  a  supposed  lunatic  may  be 
justly  chargeable,  and  how  like  soever  to  a  real  madman  he  may  cither 
think  or  act  on  some  one,  or  on  all  subjects ;  still,  in  the  absence,  I  repeat, 
of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  delusion,  so  understood  as  above,  the  supposed 
lunatic  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  properly,  or  essentially  insane." 

'  lOven  Mr.  Krskino  himself  has  furnished  an  exception  to  his  own  rule, 
in  a  case  he  has  related  of  a  young  woman  indicted  for  murder,  who  was 
acijuittcd  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  though  it  was  not  pretended  that  she 
labored  under  any  delusion  whatever.  **  It  must  be  a  consolation,"  he  says, 
••  to  those  who  prosecuted  lior,  that  she  was  acquitted,  as  she  is  at  this  time 
in  a  most  undou})tod  and  deplorable  state  of  insanity ;  but  I  confess,  if  I 
had  been  upon  the  jury  who  tried  her,  I  should  have  entertained  great 
doubts  and  difHcuIties;  for,  although  this  unhappy  woman  had  before 
exhibiti'd  strong  marks  of  insanity  arising  from  grief  and  disappointment, 
yet  she  acted  upon  facts  and  circumstances  which  had  an  exisience,  and 
which  vrowi  calculated,  upon  the  onlinary  principles  of  human  action,  to 
produce  the  most  violent  rescntmeilt.  Mr.  Krrington  liaving  just  cast  her 
off,  and  married  another  woman,  or  taken  her  under  his  protection,  her 
jealousy  was  excited  to  such  a  pitch,  a.-*  occasionally  to  overpower  lier  under- 
standing; but  when  she  w*nt  to  Mr.  V'rringtonV  house  where  she  shot  him, 
she  went  witlj  the  expn»s8  and  dclihi'rnte  ]Mn-pi>se  of  ."hootinj;  him.'^  **  She 
did  not  act  under  a  delusion,  that  he  had  dcscrteil  her  when  he  had  not,  but 
took  revenge  ujwn  him  for  an  actual  dc^ertion.*'    Krskiuc^s  Si>eeches. 
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changing  the  peaceable  and  retiring  individual  into  a  demon  of 
fury  ;  or,  at  the  least,  turning  him  from  the  calm  and  quiet  of 
his  lawful  and  innocent  occupations,  into  a  career  of  shameless 
dissipation  and  debauchery,  while  the  intellectual  perceptions 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  ordinary  soundness  and  vigor. 
The  existence  of  this  form  of  insanity  is  now  too  well  estab- 
lished, to  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  much  conversant 
with  the  insane,  though  they  may  call  it  by  some  other  name. 
In  this,  the  most  deplorable  condition  to  which  a  human  being 
can  be  reduced,  where  the  wretched  patient  finds  himself  urged, 
periiaps,  to  the  commission  of  every  outrage,  and,  though  per- 
fectly conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  unable  to  offer  the  slight- 
est resistance  to  the  overwhelming  power  that  iippels  him,  the 
responsibility  is  to  be  considered  as  not  affected,  because  no 
deluMion  is  present  to  disturb  and  distort  the  mental  vision  ! 
In  short,  the  very  character  that  renders  this  mental  disorder 
more  terrible  than  all  others,  is  also  that  which  is  made  to  steel 
the  heart  against  the  claims  of  humanity  in  behalf  of  its  mis- 
erable victim. 

§  24.  It  appears,  then,  that  as  a  test  of  responsibility,  delu- 
sion is  no  better  than  those  before  mentioned.  The  truth  is, 
there  is  no  single  character  which  is  not  equally  liable  to 
objection.  Jurists  who  have  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  some 
definition  of  insanity,  which  shall  furnish  a  rule  for  the  deter- 
mination of  responsibility,  should  understand,  that  such  a  wish 
is  chimerical  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  Insanity  is  a 
disease,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  diseases,  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  never  established  by  a  single  diagnostic  symp- 
tom, but  by  the  whole  body  of  symptoms,  no  particular  one  of 
which  is  present  in  every  case.  .To  distinguish  the  manifesta- 
tious  of  health  from  those  of  disease,  requires  the  exercise  of 
special  learning  and  judgment ;  and,  if  no  one  doubts  this 
proposition,  when  stated  in  reference  to  the  bowels,  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  etc.,  what  sufficient  or  even 
plausible  reason  is  there,  why  it  should  bo  doubted  when  pred- 
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icated  of  the  brain  ?  The  functions  of  those  organs  proceed 
with  the  regularity  and  sameness  of  clock-work,  compared  with 
the  ever-varying  and  unequal  phenomena  of  this ;  and  yet  there 
are  persons  who  assume  a  magisterial  tone  in  writing  or  talking 
of  the  latter,  who  would  defer  to  a  tyro*s  judgment  in  whatever 
concerns  the  others.  If,  when  anxious  to  know  all  we  can, 
respecting  a  disease  of  the  lungs  or  stomach,  we  repair  to  those 
who  have  a  high  and  well-founded  reputation,  in  the  pathology 
of  these  parts,  why  adopt  the  converse  of  this  rule  in  r^ard 
to  diseases  of  the  brain  ?  No  reasonable  person  would  desire 
to  set  up  an  insuperable  barrier  between  the  domain  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  that  of  common  sense  and  common  in- 
formation ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  insist,  that  facts  established 
by  men  of  undoubted  competence  and  good  faith,  should  be 
rejected  for  better  reasons  than  the  charge  of  ^^  groundless 
theory." 

§  25.  In  the  passage  taken  from  Lord  Hale  (§  8),  it  will  be 
observed,  that  he  considers  all  crime  to  bo  the  ofi&pring  of 
partial  insanity  ;  and  the  inference  he  meant  should  be  drawn 
from  it  is,  that  partial  insanity  furnishes  no  excuse  for  crime. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  many  benevolent  people,  in  their  desire 
to  palliate  the  sins  of  criminals,  have  inculcated  the  same  prin- 
ciple, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  it  a  very  different 
inference.  Says  the  former :  crime  must  be  punished  ;  but  all 
crime  proceeds  from  madness,  therefore,  madness  furnishes  no 
exemption  from  punishment.  Say  the  latter :  madmen  are  not 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts ;  but  madness  is  the  source 
of  all  crime,  therefore  madmen  and  criminals  are  equally 
irresponsible  and  exempt  from  punishment.  Which  of  these 
two  precious  specimens  of  human  subtlety  can  claim  the 
triumph  of  absurdity,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine.  Crime 
is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  madness,  not  even  when  per- 
petrated under  the  excitement  of  fierce  and  violent  passions ; 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  never  so,  but  is  always 
actuated  by  motives ;  insufficient  it  may  bo,  but  still  rational 
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motireSy  haying  reference  to  definite  and  real  objects.  The 
misfortune  which  the  criminal  is  going  to  avert,  the  interest 
which  he  is  going  to  subserve,  the  revenge  he  is  about  to  gratify, 
the  insult  or  injury  he  is  about  to  repay,  are  real  injuries  and 
insults  and  interests,  however  much  they  may  be  exaggerated, 
or  however  disproportionately  small  they  may  be  to  the  crime 
they  provoke ;  and  the  ends  to  be  obtained  by  the  criminal  act 
are  real  and  have  an  appreciable  value.  In  the  most  violent 
transports  of  passion,  he  never  wholly  loses  his  knowledge  of 
the  true  relations  of  things.  The  person  whom  he  considers 
his  enemy,  or  the  author  of  the  insult,  is  really  such,  or  at 
least,  he  has  some  ground  for  believing  him  such ;  and  with  thd 
absence  of  the  object  of  his  passion,  disappears  the  intention 
to  offend.  Violent  passions  may  weaken  the  judgment,  and 
diminiRh  its  power  of  control,  but  they  do  not  vitiate  the  per- 
ceptions, nor  deprive  the  mind  of  its  powers  of  comparison. 
All  this  is  very  different  in  mental  derangement.  The  causes 
which  urge  the  insane  to  deeds  of  violence  are  generally  illu- 
sory,—  the  hallucinations  or  delusions  of  a  diseased  brain, — 
or  they  may  act  from  no  motive  at  all,  solely  in  obedience  to  a 
blind  impulse,  with  no  end  to  obtain,  nor  wish  to  gratify. 
Madness,  too,  is  more  or  less  independent  of  the  exciting 
causes  that  have  given  rise  to  it,  and  exists  long  after  those 
causes  have  been  removed,  and  after  the  paramount  wish  or 
object  has  been  obtained.  In  short,  madness  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  pathological  condition  of  the  brain ;  while  the  criminal 
eflects  of  violent  passions  merely  indicate  unusual  strength  of 
those  passions,  or  a  deficient  education  of  those  higher  faculties 
that  furnish  the  necessary  restraint  upon  their  power.  It  is 
admitted,  that  strong  passions  do  deprive  the  individual  of  the 
power  of  calmly  deliberating,  and  perceiving  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  his  fury ;  and  legislators  have  wisely  distinguished 
homicide  committed  under  their  influence,  from  deliberate, 
premeditated  homicide,  by  visiting  it  with  a  minor  degree  of 
punishment.      In  drunkenness  the  same  effect  is   sometimes 
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produced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  temporary  insanity  ; 
but  neither  does  this  any  more  than  strong  passions  exempt 
from  all  punishment ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that,  in  both  cases, 
the  impairment  of  moral  liberty  is  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
individual  himself,  and  must  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  If 
the  remarks  on  this  point  may  seem  to  bo  unnecessarily  prolix, 
it  can  only  be  observed,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  where  opinions 
are  handed  down,  as  they  are  in  law,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  they  attain  much  the  same  kind  of  value  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  established  facts  in  natural  science,  and  exert  aii 
influence  that  demands  for  them  a  degree  of  consideration 
which  their  intrinsic  merits  do  not  deserve. 

§  26.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no 
affinity  between  crime  and  insanity,  and  that  the  line  may 
always  be  distinctly  drawn  between  them.  The  subject  of  their 
relations  to  each  other  is  intimately  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence.  That 
insanity  is,  very  often  if  not  always,  a  matter  of  congenital 
cerebral  defect  or  vitiation,  the  effect  of  one  or  another  adverse 
influence  acting  on  a  previous  generation,  must  be  accepted  as 
a  well-matured  fruit  of  recent  investigation.  That  crime  must 
often  be  attributed  to  similar  causes,  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  more  intelligent  among  those  whose  official  connection  with 
jails  and  penitentiaries  has  afforded  them  ample  opportunities 
for  observing  criminals.  They  recognize  what  may  bo  called 
the  criminal  tendency^ —  that  life-long  proclivity  to  crime  which 
proceeds,  not  so  much  from  bad  training  or  vicious  associa- 
tions, as  from  a  lack  of  those  qualities  of  the  cerebral  organism 
necessary  to  the  finest  moral  and  intellectual  manifestations. 
It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  this  condition  is  a  common 
effect  of  scrofula,  rachitis,  convulsive  diseases,  habitual  intem- 
perance, whereby  a  certain  amount  of  cerebral  deterioration  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  often  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing intensity.  What  shape  it  may  take,  precisely,  depends 
on  laws  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but  whether 
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it  be  crime,  or  insanity,  or  other  nervous  ailments,  the  origin  is 
the  same.  In  one  member  of  the  family,  it  may  be  a  propen- 
sity to  crime  which  no  education  nor  discipline  can  check ;  in 
another,  it  may  be  strange  and  extraordinary  freaks  ending  in 
overt  insanity ;  in  another,  it  may  be  depraved  tastes  and  in- 
veterate intemperance ;  in  another,  it  may  be  scrofula,  epilepsy, 
chorea.  The  correlation  of  these  various  manifestations  need 
not  oblige  us  to  renounce  all  distinction  between  insanity  and 
crime,  but  it  will  enable  the  medical  jurist  to  understand  a 
little  better  many  a  mysterious  problem  in  human  character 
and  conduct,  while  it  also  teaches  us  that  the  work  of  reform 
rndst  begin  witli  our  dwellings,  our  air,  our  food  and  drinks.^ 

§  27.  Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  convince  every 
unprejudiced  reader  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  law  of  insanity, 
especiaUy  that  relative  to  criminal  cases,  is  still  loose,  vacillat- 
ing, and  greatly  behind  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
that  disease.  If  we  carefully  examine  the  cases  tried  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  as  they  are  brought  together  in  the 
various  treatises'  on  lunacy  and  on  criminal  law,  the  utmost 
respect  for  authority  will  not  prevent  us  from  observing  the 
want  of  any  definite  principle  as  the  ground  of  the  difference 
of  their  results.  Amid  the  mass  of  theoretical  and  discordant 
speculations  on  the  psychological  effects  of  insanity,  and  of 
crude  and  fanciful  tests  for  detecting  its  presence,  which  tliese 
trials  have  elicited,  the  student  who  turns  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  his  mind  on  this  branch  of  his  profession, 
finds  himself  completely  disheartened  and  bewildered.  Instead 
of  inquiring  into  the  effect  produced  by  the  peculiar  delusions 
of  the  accused  on  his  ordinary  conduct  and  conversation,  and 
especially  of  their  connection  with  the  criminal  act  in  question, 

*  Sec  SaoDpAOD,  M.  R.,  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered  in  relation  to 
crrrbrml  organization:  Lond.  1S43;  Ilurlbut,  Essays  on  Human  Ki<;hts, 
and  Political  Guarantees ;  Ilill,  C*rime,  its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies : 
1863:  Thomson,  J.  B.,  Hereditary  Nature  of  CVime,  in  Jour.  Men.  Science 

XT.  4. 
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the  courts,  in  these  cases,  have  been  contented  with  laying  down 
metaphysical  dogmas  on  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  measure  of  understanding  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  accused.  One  principle  after  another  has  been 
successively  abandoned  and  resumed,  either  with  the  strangest 
disregard  of  consistency,  or  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  previous  decisions.  Thus,  the  old  maxim  that  insanity 
does  not  annul  criminal  responsibility  in  one  who  retains  the 
power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  was  abandoned  in 
the  case  of  Hadfield,  reaffirmed  in  that  of  Bellingham  (1812), 
again  abandoned  in  the  trial  of  Martin  (1831),^  modified 
though  approved  of  in  the  same  year  by  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(1828)  ;  2  and  again,  in  the  year  (1837),  a  jury,  holding  in  their 
hands  the  life  of  a  fellow-man,  are  told  by  Mr.  Justice  Park, 
that,  as  regards  the  effect  of  insanity  on  responsibility  for 
crime,  ^^  it  is  merely  necessary  that  the  party  should  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  reason  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong. ^^  3  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  trial  of  Oxford  for 
shooting  at  the  Queen,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  told  the 
jury,  "  that  the  question  for  them  to  decide  was,  whether  the 
prisoner  was  laboring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which  sat- 
isfied them  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character, 
and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind, 
and  was  really  unconscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the 
act,  that  it  was  a  crime."  *  Three  years  later,  in  Regina  v. 
Higginson  (1843),  Mr.  Justice  Maule  said  to  the  juiy,  "If 
you  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  committing 
-the  offence,  was  so  insane  that  he  did  not  know  right  from 
wrong,  he  should  be  acquitted  on  that  ground.     But  if  you 

'  Report  of  the  trial  of  Jonathan  Martin  for  setting  fire  to  the  York 
Minster. 

*  Rex  r.  Offord,  6  Car.  &  Payne,  168. 

'  Trial  of  Greensmith,  noticed  in  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  xxyiiL  86, 

N.  8. 

♦  9  Car.  &  Payne,  625. 
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think  he  did  know  right  from  wrong,  he  is  responsible  for  his 
acts,  although  of  weak  intellect."  ^  The  test  was  again  held 
up,  in  its  original  nakedness,  in  Regina  v»  Stokes  (1848),  where 
the  court,  Baron  Rolfe,  said  that  ^'  every  man  is  held  responsible 
for  his  acts  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  if  he  can  discern  right 
firom  wrong."  * 

§  28.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  a  Scotchman  named  McNaugh- 
tOD  met,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  London,  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
private  secretary  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  shot  him  dead  with  a 
pistol.  For  some  time  previous,  he  had  entertained  the  delu- 
sion that  he  was  pursued  by  enemies  who  followed  him  every- 
where, blasting  his  fame,  disturbing  his  peace,  and  filling  him 
with  intolerable  inquietude ;  and  fancying  his  victim  to  be  one 
of  the  crew,  he  determined  to  sacrifice  him.  His  insanity  was 
not  obvious  at  sight :  he  had  recently  transacted  business,  he 
viewed  some  of  his  relations  in  their  true  light,  and  behaved 
with  much  propriety  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  men. 
He  was  defended  by  able  and  zealous  counsel,  who  brought 
before  the  jury  the  more  sound  and  humane  views  of  insanity 
which  have  resulted  firom  modem  inquiry,  and  the  court  readily 
favored  his  acquittal.  The  community,  however,  were  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  this  result ;  for  it  beheld  only  two  facts 
in  the  case,  —  a  worthy  man  had  been  shot  down  in  broad  day, 
and  without  provocation,  by  one  who  could  transact  business, 
discourse  correctly,  and  who  showed  no  very  obvious  symptoms 
of  insanity.  Participating  in  the  popular  feeling,  the  House 
of  Lords  propounded  to  the  law  judges  certain  queries  relative 
to  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  of  insanity  as  a  defence 
in  criminal  actions.  The  queries  implied  a  doubt  of  the  cor> 
rectness  of  the  doctrine,  that  delusion,  in  and  of  itself 
alone,  is  necessarily  an  exculpatory  plea ;  and  seemed  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that,  to  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  some  other  mental  disability.  They  were  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  obtain  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law  that 
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should  settle  its  principles  and  regulate  the  future  practice  of 
courts.  They  wished,  indeed,  to  obtain  from  the  judges,  col- 
lectively, what  had  eluded  their  grasp  individually,  —  a  general 
expression  of  the  law  capable  of  embracing  every  possible 
case,  and  working  injustice  to  none.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  attempt  of  the  judges  fulfils  this  high  object. 

§  29.  The  first  query  is,  "  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged 
crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  in 
respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons  ;  as,  for 
instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of 
insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  avenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  ben- 
efit ? "  To  this  the  judges  reply  that,  assuming  the  inquiry 
"  to  be  confined  to  those  persons  who  labor  under  such  partial 
delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other  respects  insane,  they  are 
of  the  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  party  accused  did  the 
act  complained  of,  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane 
delusion,  of  redressing  or  avenging  some  supposed  grievance 
or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  public  benefit,  ho  is  neverthe- 
less punishable,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted, if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime, 
that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  by  which  expression  they 
understand  their  Lordships  to  mean,  the  law  of  the  land." 

§  30.  Had  the  principle  here  laid  down  been  always  strictly 
followed,  it  is  very  certain  that  many  a  one  who  has  been 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  would  have  met  the  fate 
of  ordinary  criminals.  Hadfield  knew  —  so  far  as  a  man  in 
his  condition  may  be  said  to  know  any  thing  —  that  in  shooting 
at  the  king  he  was  doing  an  illegal  act ;  because,  when  appre- 
hended, he  declared  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  he  did 
the  deed  for  this  very  purpose,  in  order  that  by  his  own  death 
he  might  fulfil  some  great  end  to  which  he  fancied  himself  to 
have  been  called.    Martin,  who  burnt  the  York  Minster,  in 
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obcdieuce  to  a  commaud  of  God,  expected  to  be  punished. 
Mittehmaier  somewhere  relates  that  he  inquired  of  a  man  in 
an  asjlum,  who  had  killed  his  father,  if  he  did  not  know  that 
parricide  is  a  crime  severely  punished.  "  I  know  it  very  well," 
he  replied,  "  but  God  having  sent  me  into  the  world  to  punish 
great  sinners,  of  whom  my  father  was  one,  I  have  killed  him 
according  to  the  divine  command."  The  mental  disability  of 
the  insane  may  be  evinced,  not  in  failing  to  recognize  the  ille- 
gality of  their  acts,  but  in  considering  themselves  as  absolved 
from  the  obligations  of  the  law.  An  act  which  they  know  to 
be  forbidden,  they  may  feel  constrained  to  commit  by  reasons 
that  transcend  all  law.  They  move  in  a  sphere  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  are  a 
law  unto  themselves.  It  is  certainly  very  unreasonable  for 
any  one  to  believe,  that,  to  revenge  a  private  grievance,  or 
secure  a  public  benefit,  he  may  set  aside  all  law  and  take  any 
and  every  extreme  measure  that  may  seem  to  him  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  But  shall  we  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
expecting  an  insane  person  to  act  reasonably  in  reference  to 
his  delusions  ? 

§31.  The  second  and  third  queries  are,  '^What  are  the 
proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a  person, 
alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or 
more  particular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  (murder,  for  example^,  and  insanity  is  set 
up  as  a  defence  ?  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to 
the  jury,  as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  committed  ?  " 

§  32.  The  judges  state  that  these  two  questions  can  be  more 
conveniently  answered  together,  and  their  reply  is,  that,  *^  to 
establisli  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proved,  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  party  ac- 
cused was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease 
of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
be  was  doing,  or,  if  be  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
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was  doing  what  was  wrong."  They  add,  that  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  should  be  put  in  reference  to  the  particular  act 
with  which  he  is  charged. 

§  88.  The  principle  of  responsibility  here  laid  down,  mani- 
festly conflicts  with  that  promulgated  in  the  answer  to  the  first 
query.  An  insane  person  may  do  an  act  he  knows  to  be  con* 
trary  to  law,  because  he  thinks  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  render  it  right  for  him  to  disregard  the  law.  We  have 
just  seen  that  Hadfield  admitted  that  he  had  violated  the  law, 
but  believed  he  was  right  in  so  doing,  for  the  sake  of  the  end 
which  it  would  enable  him  to  accomplish.  Tried  by  the  former 
test,  he  would  have  been  convicted,  while  by  the  latter  he  would 
have  been  acquitted.  Without  mentioning  all  the  objections  to 
which  this  test  of  responsibility  is  liable,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  furnishes  no  protection  to  that  large  class  of  the  insane 
who  entertain  no  specific  delusion,  but  act  from  momentary  irre- 
sistible impulses,  or  diseased  moral  perceptions. 

§  84.  The  fourth  query  is,  ^<  If  a  person,  under  an  insane  de- 
lusion as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  ofience  in  consequence 
thereof,  is  ho  thereby  excused  ? "  To  this  the  judges  reply, 
that,  on  the  assumption  '^  that  he  labors  under  partial  delusion 
only,  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane,  he  must  be  considered 
hi  the  same  situation  as  to  responsibility,  as  if  the  facts,  with 
respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists,  were  real.  For  example,  if 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to 
bo  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills 
that  man,  as  ho  supposes,  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt 
iVom  punishment.  If  his  delusion  was,  that  the  deceased  had 
inllictod  a  serious  ii\jury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he 
killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be 
liable  to  punishment.** 

§  85.  Such  a  remarkable  doctrine  as  Uiis  can  have  sprung 
from  only  tlie  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  the  insane.  K  the  insane  {loraon  really  believe  that 
his  neighbor  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  his  life,  he  may 
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anticipate  the  blow  by  killing  him ;  but  if  he  merely  believes 
that  the  said  neighbor  has  inflicted  a  serious  injury  on  his 
character  or  fortune,  the  law  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  if  he 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  !  This  is  certainly  very  plain,  and  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  lunatic,  if  he  do  not  understand  it 
It  is  very  reasonable,  too,  if  insane  men  would  but  listen  to  rear 
$on.  This  doctrine  of  the  English  judges  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially that  of  Hoff  bauer,  who  says  that  the  acts  of  the  accused 
should  be  judged  precisely  as  if  he  were  really  in  the  circum- 
stances he  imagined.  That  iS)  if  he  fancies  there  is  a  design 
to  take  his  life,  he  may  take  life  ;  if  he  fancies  that  he  is  only 
insulted  or  railed  at,  he  may  insult  or  rail  in  turn  ;  if  he  fan- 
cies his  neighbor  is  defrauding  him,  he  may  say  hard  things 
about  him  (taking  care  to  utter  no  matter  libellous),  or  bring 
against  him  a  suit  at  law.  This  is  virtually  saying  to  a  man, 
'^  You  are  allowed  to  be  insane ;  the  disease  is  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  and  you  cannot  help  it ;  but  have  a  care  how  you 
manifest  your  insanity ;  there  must  be  method  in  your  mad- 
ness. Having  once  adopted  your  delusion,  all  the  subsequent 
steps  connected  with  it  must  be  conformed  to  Uie  strictest 
requirements  of  reason  and  propriety.  If  you  are  caught  trip- 
ping in  your  logic ;  if  in  the  disturbance  of  your  moral  and 
mtellcctual  perceptions  you  take  a  step  for  which  a  sane  man 
would  be  punished,  insanity  will  be  no  bar  to  your  punishment. 
In  short,  having  become  fairly  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  mental 
disorder,  the  law  expects  you  will  move  as  discreetly  and  cir- 
cumspectly as  if  the  undimmed  light  of  reason  were  shining 
upon  your  path." 

§89l  The  principle  in  question  is  not  supported  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  psychological  effects  of  insanity,  and  cannot 
be  followed  out  without  working  great  injustice.  McNaughton 
did  not  suppose  tliat  Mr.  Drummond  or  any  one  else  was  seek- 
ing his  life,  but  that  his  fancied  enemies  followed  him  about, 
traducing  his  reputation  and  disturbing  his  peace.  There  was 
no  proof  tliat  he  apprehended  any  deadly  injury,  and  yet  ho  was 
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acquitted  with  the  approbatioii  of  the  jadge,  fry  wham  tki$  prin- 
ciple was  not  once  mentioned^ — the  Yery  Chief  Jastice  Tindal 
who  read  the  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  Lords,  and  probably 
had  the  principal  share  in  framing  them.  Oxford,  too,  who 
shot  at  the  queen,  did  not  imagine  that  he  had  sustained  any 
personal  wrong  from  her  or  any  one  else,  but  that  killing  the 
queen  was  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  some  great  public 
benefit.  Yet  he  was  acquitted  with  the  approbation  of  the 
court,  Lord  Denman,  who  said  nothing  of  this  principle  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  though  he  joined  in  the  reply  to  the  queries 
of  the  Lords. 

§  87.  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  conceive  how  this  principle 
can  be  reconciled  with  that  conyeyed  in  reply  to  the  second 
and  third  queries.  Most  if  not  all  those  lunatics  who,  like  Mc- 
Naughton,  take  life  in  order  to  revenge  some  supposed  injury 
to  their  character  or  fortune,  have  a  strong  belief  that  they  are 
doing  right.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  insane  to 
be  guilty  of  the  utmost  violence  towards  persons  from  whom  they 
fancy  they  have  received  only  some  trivial  offence ;  while  their 
views  of  law  and  right  on  this  point  are  so  confused  and  per- 
verted, that  they  might  as  well,  for  any  good  influence  they 
exert,  be  obliterated  altogetlier.  And  it  is  because  their  mental 
perceptions  are  so  dull  and  distorted,  that  they  do  not  propor- 
tion their  measures  of  retaliation  by  the  same  rules  that  govern 
sane  men.  But  now,  it  seems,  the  state  of  the  person's  mind, 
the  extent  of  the  morbid  influence  of  the  disease  over  his  per- 
ceptions of  truth  and  right  and  propriety,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  consigned  him  to  the  dominion  of  delusion  and 
passion,  are  no  longer  to  bo  considered  in  settling  the  extent  of 
his  legal  responsibility.  Wo  are  to  look  only  to  his  acts,  and 
these  are  to  be  judged  of  as  if  committed  by  perfectly  sane  men. 

§  88.  In  tlio  debate  which  sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,^ 
on  the  occasion  of  MoNaughton's  trial,  the  distinguished  law 
Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Cottonham,  and  Campbell,  ex- 
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pressed  their  views  on  the  general  question,  and  furnished  a  sig- 
nal illustration  of  the  inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  we 
hare  charged  upon  the  opinions  of  courts.  Lyndhurst,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Hadfield  case,  quotes  the  following,  as  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  niade  by  Erskine  and  adopted  by  the  court : 
*'  When  a  man  is  laboring  under  a  delusion,  if  you  are  satisfied 
that  a  delusion  existed  at  the  time  of  the  committal  of  the 
offence, — that  tlie  act  was  done  under  its  influence, —  then  he 
cannot  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  crime."  Subsequently, 
be  restates  the  principle  in  the  following  words  of  his  own : 
**  If  the  man  who  committed  a  crime  was  insane  at  the  time  he 
committed  it,  that  is  to  say,  was  laboring  under  such  disease  of 
the  mind  as  not  to  know  whether  he  were  doing  right  or  wrong, 
in  that  case,  he  was  not  a  subject  for  a  criminal  trial."  The 
fact  is,  that  Erskine  neither  adopted  nor  approved  the  criterion 
furnished  by  knowing  right  from  wrong.  It  is  not  once  men- 
tioned in  the  whole  course  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  was  his  design  to  establish  a  very 
diflferent  criterion,  or  test,  —  a  point  of  which  the  speaker 
seems  to  have  had  not  the  sliglitest  conception.  Lord  Brougham 
said,  ^^  he  could  conceive  the  case  of  a  human  being,  of  a 
weakly  constituted  mind,  who  might,  by  long  brooding  over 
real  or  fancied  wrongs,  work  up  so  perverted  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  an  individual,  that  danger  might  occur.  He  might  not 
be  deluded  as  to  tlie  actual  existence  of  injuries  he  had  received, 
bat  he  might  grievously  and  grossly  exaggerate  them,  and  they 
might  so  operate  on  a  weakly  framed  mind  and  intellect  as  to 
produce  crime.  He  could  conceive  that  the  Maker  of  that  man, 
in  bis  infinite  mercy,  having  regard  to  the  object  of  his  creation, 
might  deem  him  not  an  object  for  punishment.  But  that  man 
was  accountable  to  human  tribunals  in  a  totally  difierent  sense. 
Han  punished  crime  for  the  purpose  of  practically  deterring 
others  from  oflending  by  committing  a  repetition  of  the  like  act. 
It  was  in  that  sense  only  that  he  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  the 
doctrine  of  accountable  and  not  accountable.    He  could  con- 
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oeive  a  person  whom  Deity  might  not  deem  accountable,  bat 
who  might  be  perfectly  accountable  to  human  laws."  He 
thought  that  the  later  tests  of  responsibility,  such  as  knowing 
good  from  evil,  or  what  was  proper  or  wicked,  were  not  prefer- 
able to  the  old  one,  of  knowing  right  from  wrong ;  and  yet  he 
immediately  remarks,  that  sane  people  differ  in  their  views  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  though  he  knew  what  the  learned  judge? 
meant  by  riglit  and  wrong,  he  was  not  sure  that  the  public  at 
large  did,  especially  juries.  He  blamed  the  court  for  refusing  to 
postpone  Bellingham's  trial,  in  order  that  his  friends  might  pro- 
cure evidence  respecting  his  mental  condition.  He  says,  ^^  affi- 
davits had  been  made  of  the  prisoner's  family  having  been 
tainted  with  insanity.  Affidavits  had  been  produced  from  those 
who  had  known  him  from  infancy  of  his  having  been  insane. 
Affidavits  were  offered,  showing  a  primd  facie  case  of  mental 
alienation."  But  he  adds,  with  wonderful  coolness,  '^  no  man 
doubted  that  the  result  of  the  trial  would  have  been  precisely  the 
same,  had  the  evidence  been  adduced."  His  Lordship  cautions 
courts  against  urging  the  conviction  of  persons  who  entertain 
delusions,  and  yet  he  approves  of  the  conviction  of  Bellingham, 
of  whose  delusions  he  furnishes  additional  evidence  not  before 
published.  He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce  who  saw  him  after  the  trial,  that  '^  Bellingham  had 
no  conception  that  he  had  done  any  thing  wrong ;  he  lamented 
the  death  of  Mr.  Percival;  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  even  esteem  for  his  character ;  said  that  no  man 
could  more  lament  that  such  a  thing  should  have  befallen  that 
gentleman,  than  he  did ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  hard,  both 
to  his  family  and  the  public  and  society  at  large  ;  and  that  it 
was  greatly  to  be  lamented.  *  Then,'  he  was  asked,  '  why 
did  you  do  the  deed  ? '  *  Oh,  do  it  ? '  he  answered, '  that  was 
perfectly  inevitable ;  there  was  no  wrong  at  all  in  doing  it ;  he 
could  not  help  that.' "  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  were 
of  the  opinion,  that  from  the  time  of  Hadfield's  case  to  the 
present  day,  the  law  had  been  laid  down  by  successive  courts 
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with  great  uniformity.  Lord  Campbell  said  of  the  same  cases, 
that  "there  was  a  wide  difference  both  in  meaning  and  in 
words,  in  their  description  of  the  law."  He  therefore  tliought 
that  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  law  was  desirable,  though 
he  had  just  before  declared  that  "  the  law  of  England  on  this 
sahject  admitted  of  no  alteration."  To  say  that  a  thing  is  so 
correct  as  to  admit  of  no  alteration,  and,  in  the  next  breath  to 
add,  that  there  is  needed  an  authoritative  statement  of  what 
that  thing  is,  indicates  a  confusion  of  ideas  not  uncommon  in 
discussions  on  this  subject. 

§  39.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how  completely  the 
authoritative  statement  of  the  English  judges  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  than  the  fact  that,  in  subsequent  trials,  the 
result  seems  to  have  been,  as  much  as  ever,  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent or  caprice,  rather  than  of  principles  well  settled  and 
clearly  understood.  Several  have  been  convicted  and  executed, 
in  spite  of  the  plea  of  insanity,  in  whom  the  manifestations  of 
disease  were  far  more  abundant  than  in  some  who  were  acquit- 
ted under  the  same  plea.  As  they  involve  no  new  principle,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  particular  notice.  Another  writer,  who  has  given  them 
some  attention,  thinks  they  indicate  both  uncertainty  and  in- 
justice in  tlie  operation  of  the  criminal  law.  "  Either  some 
individuals,"  he  says,  "  are  most  improperly  acquitted  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  or  others  are  most  unjustly  executed."  ^  A 
more  correct  expression  of  the  actual  fact  could  not  be  given. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  however,  how  far  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  therefore  must 
remain  in  doubt  whether  this  remarkable  want  of  uniformity  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  growing  independence  of  the  former,  or 
a  more  lenient  construction  of  the  principles  which  have  hith- 
erto governed  the  latter.  Some  of  it  is,  probably,  owing  to  an 
increasing  disposition  to  heed  the  opinions  of  experts,  and  a 
commendable  reluctance  to  convict  a  man  declared  by  compe- 

*  Tajlor,  Medicml  Jurisprudence,  dd  Am.  ed.,  p.  643. 
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tent  authority  to  be  insane,  merely  on  the  strength  of  some 
metaphysical  tests  of  responsibility  laid  down  by  the  courts. 
Referring  to  the  cases  of  McNaughton,  Rogers,  Baker,  Free- 
man, Pate,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  all  of  which  haye  oc- 
curred within  fifteen  years  of  the  present  writing  (1859),  Dr. 
Beck  declares  with  an  honest  plainness  that  looks  a  little  like 
sarcasm,  that  ^^  each  case  would  seem  to  be  tried  as  an  indi- 
vidual one,  without  establishing  or  sti'engtliening  any  great  or 
leading  principles.  In  one  instance,  the  judge  stops  the  trial ; 
in  another,  the  jury  disregard  his  directions ;  now,  the  testi- 
mony of  physicians  is  taken  without  comment,  and  the  verdict 
is  given  accordingly ;  then  again,  the  physician  is  told  that  he 
is  encroaching  on  the  judge  and  jury.  In  some  instances,  the 
doctrine  of  moral  insanity  rules  pre-eminent;  in  others,  the 
English  law,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  is 
the  rule."  i 

§  40.  Notwithstanding  the  occasional  instances  of  ameliora- 
tion in  the  English  law,  the  old  principle  that  some  insane  men 
are  proper  objects  of  punishment,  is  as  binding  at  this  moment 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hale.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  those  who  have  not  a  professional  knowledge  of 
insanity,  to  view  the  subject  in  the  true  light.  The  popular 
feeling,  mixed  unquestionably  with  some  truth,  was  strongly 
expressed  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  debate  to  which  we  liave 
already  referred.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  perpetrator  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  if  he  had  taken  his  precautions  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  desperate  act, 
that  it  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  that  was  his  test  of  sanity  ; 
he  cared  not  what  judge  gave  another  test ;  he  should  go  to 
his  grave  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  real,  sound,  and  consist- 
ent test."  At  the  trial  of  Dove,  in  1856,  Baron  Bramwell, 
echoing  the  same  sentiment,  declared  that  if  the  prisoner  '^  was 
under  the  delusion  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  some  injury 
upon  him,  and  murdered  her  whilst  under  that  delusion,  he 

>  Medical  Jurisprudence,  i.  783  [Tenth  edition] . 
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Lord  Broagham  intimates  that  he  had  been  much  annoyed,  if 
not  frightened,  by  a  class  of  persons  with  deranged  intellects, 
who  hover  around  the  courts  in  search  of  redress  for  their  real 
or  fancied  wrongs ;  and  he  believes  that  the  fear  of  punishment 
is  necessary  in  order  to  deter  them  from  actual  mischief.  Now, 
in  whatever  aspect  we  consider  the  case,  we  can  find  no  sup- 
port for  such  a  doctrine.  The  punishment  of  one  insane 
person  would  not  deter  another  insane  person  from  committing 
a  criminal  act,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  latter,  not  re- 
garding himself  as  insane,  sees  in  it  no  application  to  him  who, 
as  he  believes,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  pursuing  a  right 
and  lawful  object.  He  either  thinks  that  his  case  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and  that  he  is  about  to  do  something 
that  will  receive  universal  approbation,  or  that  he  is  bound  by 
solemn  obligation  to  do  the  act,  whatever  may  bo  the  conse- 
quences. Nothing  can  more  strongly  illustrate  the  popular 
ignorance  respecting  insanity  than  the  proposition,  equally 
objectionable  in  its  humanity  and  its  logic,  that  the  insane 
should  be  punished  for  criminal  acts,  in  order  to  deter  other 
insane  persons  from  doing  the  same  thing.  It  supposes  that 
an  insane  man,  McNaughton,  for  instance,  while  meditating 
homicide,  would  say  to  himself,  "  true,  I  am  insane,  but  never- 
theless, if  I  do  this  thing,  I  shall  be  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted, like  Bowler  and  Bellingham  and  other  insane  men; 
therefore  I  shall  refrain  from  it."  The  absurdity  of  an  insane 
person's  recognizing  his  own  insanity,  forming  rules  for  his 
conduct,  and  acting  upon  them,  would  seem  too  gross  to  be 
deliberately  uttered  by  learned  dignitaries  of  the  law,  had  we 
not  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary.  In  point  of  fact,  it  may 
bo  safely  said  that  not  an  instance  can  be  produced,  of  an 
insane  person  being  deterred  from  the  commission  of  a  criminal 
act  by  the  punishment  of  some  other  insane  person  for  a  sim- 
ilar act,  or  encouraged  to  commit  it  by  an  example  of  an 
opposite  kind.  The  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of 
by  Lord  Brougham  is  to  bo  sought  for  in  suitable  measures  of 
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prerention,  and  societj  is  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  when  it  pun- 
ishes the  individual  for  the  consequences  of  its  own  neglect. 

§  41.  The  management  of  the  insane  in  hospitals,  where  they 
are  excited  to  behave  with  propriety  by  the  promise  of  reward, 
and  deterred  from  wrong  doing  by  the  fear  of  being  deprived 
of  some  privilege  or  indulgence,  is  confidently  appealed  to  in 
support  of  this  idea.  It  is  unquestionably  the  practice  in  such 
institutions  to  present  to  the  insane  motives  for  maintaining 
their  self-control,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that  when  such  motives 
ikil  to  produce  the  end  in  view,  they  are  punished.  Tlicy  are 
deprived  of  a  privilege  or  indulgence,  not  as  a  punishment,  but 
because  they  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  enjoying  it. 
The  anecdote  is  often  related  for  the  same  purpose,  respecting 
the  conversation  that  occurred  among  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  on  the  case  of  Martin,  who  was  then  waiting  his  trial 
for  setting  fire  to  the  York  Minster.  ''  He  will  not  be  hanged," 
said  one  of  them ;  '^  they  cannot  hang  him,  because  he  is  mad,  — 
he  is  one  of  ourselves."  It  is  not  very  obvious  how  this  anec- 
dote, which,  by  the  way,  has  Uie  appearance  of  a  little  embel- 
lishment, affords  any  support  to  the  doctrine  that  some  insane 
men  should  be  punished,  while  others  may  be  properly  acquit- 
ted. If  it  indicates  any  thing  on  this  point,  it  is  that  every 
insane  man  who  commits  a  criminal  act,  even  though  he  may 
escape  from  an  asylum  for  'the  purpose,  is  a  proper  object  of 
punishment. 

§  42.  Criminal  trials,  in  which  insanity  was  pleaded  in  de- 
fence, have  been  generally  so  little  known  beyond  the  place  of 
their  occurrence,  that  it  is  diiTicult  to  ascertain  on  what  par- 
ticular principles  of  the  common  law  the  decisions  of  American 
courts  have  been  founded,  though  from  all  that  can  be  gath 
ered,  it  appears  that  their  practice,  like  that  of  the  British,  has 
been  diverse  and  fluctuating.  In  the  trial  of  Lawrence,  at 
Washington,  in  1835,  for  shooting  at  President  Jackson,  the 
jury  were  advised  by  the  court  to  regulate  their  verdict  by  the 
principles  laid  down  in  tlic  case  of  Hadfield,  which  had  been 
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stated  to  them  by  the  district-attorney.^  In  the  case  of  Theo- 
dore Wilson,  tried  in  York  county,  Maine,  in  1836,  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity,  the  court  charged- 
the  jury  that  if  tliey  were  satisfied  the  prisoner  was  not  of 
sound  memory  and  discretion  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act, 
they  were  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  This  is  all 
that  could  bo  wished  ;  and  considering  that  two  highly  respect- 
able physicians  had  given  their  opinion  in  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  had  some  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
the  attorney-general,  though  he  admitted  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity in  some  degree,  denied  that  it  was  of  sufficient  extent 
to  exempt  him  from  punishment,  supporting  his  assertion  on 
the  authority  of  the  loading  English  cases  relating  to  insanity, 
this  decision  indicatos  an  advance  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  insanity  that  did  credit  to  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of 
that  court.  In  the  trial  of  Gory,  for  murdering  Mrs.  Nash,  in 
New  Hampshire,  1829,  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Richardson, 
stated  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  that  the  only  question  for  them 
to  settle  was, ''  whether  he  was  of  sane  mind  when  the  deed 
was  done  ?  "  The  same  language  was  used  by  the  same  court 
on  the  trial  of  Prescott,  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cochran,  in 
1884.  In  State  of  Connecticut  r.  Abbot  (1841),  the  jury  were 
instructed  to  acquit  the  prisoner  if  they  found  '^  that  he  was 
insane, —  had  not  sufficient  underatanding  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  and  did  not  know  that  the  murder  of  his  wife  was 
an  otrenco  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature."  In  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  w  Rogers  (1848),  the  court,  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  tlms  stated  the  rule  of  law :  '^  A  man  is  not  to 
be  excused  fi^om  res(>on8ibiIity,  if  ho  has  capacity  and  reason 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
as  to  the  particular  act  he  is  then  doing,  and  a  knowledge  and 
consciousness  that  the  act  lio  is  doing  is  wrong  and  criminal, 
and  will  subject  liim  to  punishment.  In  order  to  be  responsi- 
ble, he  must  have  sufficient  jKuver  of  memory  to  recollect  the 

>  KiWs  Register,  xWiii.  119. 
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relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  others 
stand  to  him ;  that  the  act  ho  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  justice  and  right,  injurious  to  others,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  dictates  of  duty."  ^^  The  question  is  whether  the 
disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree,  that,  for  the  time  being, 
it  orerwlielmed  the  reason,  conscience,  and  judgment;  and 
whether  the  prisoner  in  committing  the  homicide  acted  from 
an  irresistible  and  uncontrollable  impulse."  ^  In  People  v. 
Kkim,  New  York  (1846),  the  court.  Judge  Edmonds,  said 
that,  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must 
be  clearly  proved  that  the  party  accused  was  laboring  under 
SQdi  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  ho  was  doing,  or  if  he 
did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong.  Also,  if  he  have  not  intelligonco  and  capacity  enough 
to  have  a  criminal  intent  and  purpose,  and  if  his  moral  or 
intellectual  powers  are  either  so  deficient  that  ho  has  not  su£5- 
cient  will,  conscience,  or  controlling  mental  power,  or  if, 
through  the  overwhelming  violence  of  mental  disease,  his 
intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  obliterated,  he  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible moral  agent.'  In  State  r.  Spencer,  New  Jersey 
(1846)«  the  court,  Chief  Justice  Hornblower,  declared  that  ^^  if 
the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  was  conscious 
that  he  ought,  not  to  do  it,  tlie  law  holds  him  responsible,  and 
be  cannot  be  exculpated  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  altliough 
on  some  subjects  he  may  have  been  insane  at  the  time/*'  In 
People  r.  Freeman,  New  York  (1847),  it  was  held  that  the 
prisoner  was  responsiblo  if  capable  of  perceiving  that  tho  act 
vas  contrary  to  law.^  In  State  r.  Bender,  Pennsylvania 
(I80O),  the  court  said,  that  the  prisoner,  to  be  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  should  have  been  so  deranged  that  he 
could  not  appreciate  the  nature  or  consequences  of  the  act  he 
vas  committing ;  his  mind  must  have  been  distnrbed  by  dis- 

*  Trial  of  Abner  Rogen ,  etc.     Br  Digclow  &  Bemis,  1>75. 

'  Select  Casei,  IS.  '  1  Zabriikie,  196.  *  4  Denio.  29. 
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ease,  or  other  natural  cause,  to  an  extent  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  the  act  he  was  about  to 
commit ;  and  had  not  mind  enough  to  reflect,  think,  and  know 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  In  State  v.  Knepley, 
Pennsylvania  (1850),  the  court  said,  that  before  any  man  can 
be  exempted  or  relieved  from  responsibility  for  crime,  he  must 
have  such  alienation  of  mind  as  to  entirely  destroy  his  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  particular  act,  or  be 
laboring  under  such  delusion  or  hallucination  as  controls  his 
will  and  renders  the  commission  of  his  ofience,  in  his  opinion, 
a  matter  of  duty  or  necessity.  In  State  v.  Windsor,  Delaware 
(1851),  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the  question  before 
them  was,  wliether  the  prisoner  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious  at  the  time  he  was 
committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime.  In  State  v.  Clark, 
Connecticut  (1855),  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
accountable,  if  he  had  not  capacity  and  reason  enough  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance, to  understand  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences 
of  the  act,  and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  this  case,  not  being 
overcome  by  an  irresistible  impulse  arising  from  disease.  In 
State  V.  Smith,  Pennsylvania  (1858),  the  court  held  that  the 
prisoner  was  irresponsible,  if  he  were  governed  by  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  his  will  were  no  longer  in  subjection  to  liis 
reason,  owing  to  the  excited  and  continued  impetuosity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  confusion  of  a  mind  impelled  by  disease  and 
goaded  by  a  sense  of  grievous  wrongs.^  In  People  v,  Thurston, 
New  York  (1851),  People  v.  Fyler,  New  York  (1855),  State  v. 
Sloo,  Illinois  (1857),  United  States  v.  Holmes,  Maine  (1858), 
the  law  as  expounded  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Common- 
wealth V.  Rogers,  was  adopted.  In  State  v.  Hosier,  Penn- 
sylvania (1846),  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  said  that 
insanity,  in  order  to  exempt  a  person  from  punishment  for 
criminal  acts,  must  be  so  great  in  its  extent  or  degree,  as  to 

>  Leg.  Intelligencer,  1858,  33. 
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blind  him  to  the  naturo  and  consequences  of  his  moral  duty, 
mnd  entirely  destroy  his  perception  of  right  and  wrong.^  In 
United  States  t*.  McGlue,  Massachusetts  (1851),  the  court,  Mr. 
JuBtico  Curtis,  instructed  the  jury  that  the  question  for  them 
to  settle  was,  whether  the  prisoner  understood  the  nature  of 
the  act,  and  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  and  would  deserve 
punishment.' 

§  43.  The  loose,  vague,  and  contradictory  tests  of  that  kind 
of  insanity,  which  alone  can  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  criminal  acts,  are  strongly  illustrated  in  this  summary  of 
American  decisions.  The  cause  of  this  curious  fact  will  bo 
iu£Bcicntly  apparent  on  a  little  reflection.  If  metaphysicians 
who  have  made  the  rational  mind  their  special  study,  widely 
difler  in  tlieir  accounts  of  its  operations,  could  it  be  expected 
tliat  men  who  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity,  should  be  more  successful  in  ascertaining 
the  character  and  connection  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  occupy  the  irrational  mind  ?  It  is  not  strange  that  every 
step  in  their  analysis  of  motives  and  impulses  should  be 
marked  by  hesitation  and  distrust,  and  that  tests  of  respon- 
sibility once  set  up  with  the  strongest  confidence,  should  be 
eitlier  utterly  abandoned,  one  after  another,  or  limited  by  some 
indefinite  qualification.  To  this  course  our  courts  have  been 
driven,  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  the  English*,  because  their 
sense  of  justice  has  been  less  controlled  by  authority  and  pre- 
scription. They  see  the  miserable  victim  of  disease  before 
them  ;  they  hear  the  story  of  his  freaks  and  fancies  from  the 
hps  of  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  testimony  in  his  favor 
of  distinguished  experts,  with  whom  ])erhaps  they  may  be  per- 
sonally acquainted.    Thus  the  conviction  of  his  insanity  be- 

*  4  lUrr,  266. 

*  I  i  'iirtis,  0.  Where  no  authority  is  given  for  the  cases  here  mentioned, 
oar  information  has  been  (leriTeil  from  ncw5paper8  and  pamphlets  i*ontain- 
iof*  reportA  of  the  trials.  Decisions  like  these  can  hardl}*  be  c-onsidered  as 
aathority  strictly  speaking,  but  they  suHiciently  an:$wer  the  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  what  has  been  the  practice  in  American  courts. 
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comes  irresistible,  and  they  feel  constrained  to  construe  the 
law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  him  its  protection ;  and  jet 
such  a  construction  might  not  have  been  thought  of,  had  the 
general  features  only  of  the  case  been  presented  to  them  in 
their  chambers.  In  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  old  tests  of  responsibility  has  been  generally 
recognized,  and  here  all  harmony  of  opinion  ends.  What  the 
true  test  really  is  remains  as  far  from  being  settled  as  ever. 
The  actual  question  in  such  cases  is,  how  far  the  various  ele- 
ments of  responsibility  have  been  affected  by  the  presence  of 
disease.  To  answer  it  correctly,  there  is  implied,  not  only 
some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in  its  normal 
condition,  but  also  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
manifestations  while  under  the  influence  of  disease.  The 
former  might  be  expected,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  in  most 
men  of  a  liberal  culture ;  but  the  latter  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  persons  who  have  made  insanity  their  special  study. 
It  is,  in  fact,  as  strictly  a  professional  matter  as  the  effect  of 
malaria  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  equally  unfit  to  be  pre- 
sented for  investigation  to  a  bench  of  judges.  Here  lies  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  courts,  in  supposing  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  may  be  settled  without  the  aid  of  scientific 
research  and  observation ;  in  supposing  that  men  who,  never 
in  their  lives,  perhaps,  observed  very  closely  a  single  case  of 
insanity,  who  know  nothing  of  its  various  forms,  nor  of  the 
laws  which  govern  their  origin  and  progress,  are  qualified  to 
lay  down  general  principles  touching  the  measure  of  responsi- 
bility which  is  left  after  reason  has  been  driven  from  her  throne, 
or  reduced  to  share  a  divided  empire  with  the  caprices  and  im- 
pulses of  disease.^    The  results  of  this  error  are  painfully 

'  An  if  to  heighten  the  absurdity  ot  the  matter,  some  of  these  judicial 
diguitaricK  wlio  arrive  at  tlieir  iHrnclu^ionii  ou  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the 
retirement  of  their  chambers,  exhibit  a  lolly  distrust  of  the  views  of  men 
who  have  spout  tlie  bust  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  company  of  the  insane, 
and  stigmatise  tliem  as  **  crude  and  visionary,''  if  not  unsafe  and  mischiev- 
ous.   In  Uio  trial  of  James  (iibson  belbro  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin- 
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exhibited  in  the  summary  of  decisions  given  in  the  preceding 
sections.  The  loose  and  indefinite  phraseology  where  terms 
■hould  be  precise  and  well  defined  ;  the  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  same  point,  as  if  fearful  of  saying  too  much  or  too  little  ;  the 
eonflicting  tests  and  the  qualifications  attached  to  them,  —  all 
this  inspires  no  confidence,  and,  consequently,  leads  to  no  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  It  is  a  truth  which  no  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom,  no  blind  conservatism  can  destroy,  that,  with 
hardly  a  single  exception,  these  '^  rules  of  law,"  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  are  in  conflict  with  the  well-settled  facts  of  mental 
disease.  They  would  never  have  been  made,  we  are  quite 
sure,  by  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
the  insane  mind.  To  such  it  is  well  known,  that  in  every  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  are  patients  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong,  knowing  well  enough  how  to  appre- 
ciate Uie  nature  and  legal  consequences  of  their  acts,  acknowl- 
edging the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  never  acting  from 
irresistible  impulses,  but  deliberately  and  shrewdly.  Is  all 
this  to  be  utterly  ignored  in  courts  of  justice  ? 

§  44.  A  notable  departure  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  treat- 
ing tlie  question  of  insanity  —  one  which,  if  the  principle  on 
wbicli  it  rests  be  established,  will  abolish  this  whole  matter  of 
judicial  tests  and  criteria  of  insanity  —  has  been  recently  made 
by  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  trial  of  a  case,  where  a  will  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  the  decision  was  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
osoal  tests  and  defmitions  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  full  bench.    Mr.  Justice 

borgh  (1815),  reported  in  Comac^f  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
Febniarj,  1845,  the  I^rd  Justice  Clerk  (Hope)  told  the  jury  *'  ther  woru 
Boi  to  consider  inanity  accordingly  to  the  definitions  of  medical  men,  — 
c^ieciallT  soch  fantastic  and  shadowy  definitions  as  are  to  be  found  in  Ray, 
vboee  work  was  (]uoted  by  the  counsel  for  the  panel,  and  in  many  other 
■edirsl  works  on  the  subject.^  **  Any  thing  more  vaiying,  or  inconsistent, 
or  wisatjsfactory,  than  the  definitions  of  insanity  giren  by  Ray  and  many 
other  medical  writcn«  eanaot  be  conceiTod." 
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Doe  maiiitaiiied,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  that, ''  the  question 
whether  Miss  B.  had  a  mental  disease  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jury,  and  not  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  Whether 
delusion  is  a  symptom  or  a  test  of  any  mental  disease,  was 
also  a  question  of  fact ;  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury 
were  erroneous  in  assuming  it  to  be  a  question  of  law.  The 
jury  should  have  been  instructed  that,  if  the  writing  pro- 
pounded in  the  Probate  Court  was  the  offspring  of  mental 
disease,  the  verdict  should  bo  that  Miss  B.  was  not  of  sound 
mind.  Insanity,  other  than  the  healthy  absence  of  develop- 
ment in  infants,  is  the  result  of  a  certain  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain,  —  a  condition  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties, 
or  the  moral  sentiments,  or  the  animal  propensities,  have  their 
free  action  destroyed  by  disease,  whether  congenital  or  acquired; 
and  the  tests  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  no  more  matters 
of  law  than  are  tests  or  symptoms  of  any  other  disease  in  animal 
or  vegetable  life.  If  a  jury  were  instructed  that  certain  manifes- 
tations were  symptoms  or  tests  of  consumption,  cholera,  conges- 
tion, or  poison,  a  verdict  rendered  in  accordance  with  such 
instructions  would  bo  set  aside,  not  because  they  were  not 
correct,  but,  because  the  question  of  their  correctness  was  one 
of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  upon  evidence.  Experts 
may  testify  to  the  conditions  of  mental  disease,  as  they  could 
not  if  such  indications  were  matters  of  law."  ^  In  developing 
these  views.  Judge  Doe  remarks,  that  legal  tests  of  responsi- 
bility have  always  been  derived  from  medical  authorities,  who 
profess  to  have  founded  their  opinions  on  the  observation  of  facts. 
Tliey  are,  virtually,  the  dicta  of  medical  men, —  of  experts, — 
conflicting,  and  liable  to  grow  obsolete ;  and,  therefore,  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  them,  the  courts  actually  trespass  on  the 
province  of  the  expert.  Tliey  change  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  Tests  and  definitions  of  insanity,  once  supposed 
to  be  correct  and  comprehensive,  have  given  place  to  others 
regarded  as  better  representing  the  known  facts  of  science. 

^  Boardamn  r.  Woodman,  47  N.  H.  120. 
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Whotlier  tliey  arc  correct  or  incorrect,  current  or  obsolete,  is  a 
question  not  for  the  court,  but  for  the  expert.,  to  answer.  In 
a  case,  tried  sliortly  after,  in  the  same  State,  State  r.  Pike, 
Chief  Justice  Perley  instructed  the  jury,  "  that,  if  the  killing 
was  the  offspring  or  product  of  mental  disease  in  the  dofend- 
tnt,  tlic  verdict  should  be, '  Not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity ; ' 
that  neither  delusion  nor  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  nor 
design  or  cunning  in  planning  and  executing  the  killing,  and 
escaping  or  avoiding  detection,  nor  ability  to  recognize  ac- 
quaintances, or  to  labor,  or  transact  business,  or  manage 
ifTairs  is,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a  test  of  disease ;  but  that  all 
symptoms  and  all  tests  of  mental  disease  are  purely  matters  of 
fact  to  1k5  determined  by  the  jury."  The  court  also  instructed 
the  jury,  ^^  that,  whether  there  is  such  a  mental  disease  as  dip- 
somania, and  whether  defendant  had  that  disease,  and  whether 
the  killing  of  Brown  was  the  product  of  that  disease,  were 
questions  of  fact  for  the  jury."  ^  Against  the  course  of  these 
judsfcs.  so  strongly  in  harmony,  as  it  is,  with  the  established 
prinrii»les  of  law,  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  satisfactory  olv 
jection.  However  necessary  the  present  practice  may  have 
been  in  former  tiipes,  when  juries  were  ignorant  of  the  little 
that  was  known  respecting  insanity,  an<l  were  obliged  to  rely 
on  the  court  for  information,  that  necessity  is  now  fully 
diviated  by  the  services  of  counsel  and  the  testimony  of  ex- 
{lerts.  If  courts,  instead  of  charging  the  jury  to  acipiit  the 
prisoner  if  they  find  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  or  knew  not  that  he  was  committing  an  unlawful 
act,  etc.,  should  merely  direct  them  to  acquit  if  they  Iwlieve 
the  criminal  act  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  disease,  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  much  dissatisfaction  would  be 
avoided,  while  the  requirements  of  justice  would  be  fully  an- 
swered. And  this  way  of  putting  the  question  obviates  the 
objection  suggested  by  the  principle,  that  insanity,  of  whatever 

'  Trifi!  <MoIkt.  1SC8;  decidciJunc,  1809.     To  bo  n^ported  in  4*^  or  49 
N.  II. 
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The  Bavarian  code  (1813)  follows  this  course,  as  well  as  the 
code  of  Basle,  promulgated  in  1835.    In  the  latter,  we  find  the 
following  words :  '^  Minors,  and  those  laboring  under  general 
mania,  or  hallucination,  cannot  be  punished  as  criminals ;  nor, 
generally  speaking,  can  any  others  be  punished,  who  have 
committed  a  crime  while  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  minds." 
Art.  2.     Very  nearly  the  same  language  is  used  in  describing 
such  as  are  exempted  from  punishment  by  reason  of  mental 
disorders,  in  the  code  of  Turin  (1835),  Art.  63,  and  in  the 
proposed  Hanoverian  code,  Art.  83.     In  other  codes,  general 
terms  alone  are  used,  in  describing  the  mental  condition  of 
such  as  are  irresponsible.    Tlius,  in  the  Saxon  code,  we  find 
these  words :  "  Responsibility  is  annulled  in  persons  who  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  reason  by  mental  disease."  Art.  65.    It 
is  a  sufiicient  objection  to  such  enactments  that,  in  any  par- 
ticular trial,  no  two  persons  could  be  found  to  agree  respecting 
the  practical  application  of  such  terms  as,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  reason  J  bereft  of  understanding-^  etc. ;  and  how  many  judges 
and  juries  would  see,  in  the  unfortunate  monomaniac  before 
them,  —  who,  though  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-man 
whom  some  wild  delusion  had  prompted  him  to  kill,  is  still 
correct  and  coherent  in  his  discourse,  staid  and  dignified  in  his 
demeanor,  ready  and  shrewd  in  his  replies,  —  a  being  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  reason,  or  bereft  of  his  understanding?     We 
have  seen  too  often  the  deplorable  failure  of  such  general  terms 
to  protect  the  miserable  subjects  of  disease,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  English  common  law,  to  recommend  their  use  to 
the  legislator.     In  some  codes  an  attempt  is  made  to  avoid 
this  objection  to  general  terms,  by  mentioning  various  mental 
diseases  as  illustrations  of  the  meaning  they  are  to  convey.^ 
Tims,  the  proposed  Wurtcmburg  code  contains  the  following 
provision :  "  An  illegal  act  is  exempt  from  punishment,  if  com- 
mitted in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  use  of  reason  is  taken 

*  J.  C.  Mittennaicr:   Dc  principio  imputationis   alienationum  mentis, 
p.  24. 
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away  ;  to  this  stato  belong,  chiefly,  general  mania,  general  and 
partial  halhicination,  entire  imbecility,  and  complete  confusion 
of  the  senses,  or  understanding."  Art.  91.  In  the  code  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  proposed  in  183G,  we  find  the  following 
provision :  "  By  reason  of  their  impaired  responsibility,  punish- 
ment cannot  l>e  inflicted  on  those  who  commit  penal  acts  in  a 
state  of  sleep,  of  somnambulism,  of  general  mania,  of  halluci- 
nation, of  imbecility,  or  of  any  other  mental  disorder,  which 
either  takes  away  all  consciousness  respecting  the  act  generally 
and  its  relation  to  penal  law,  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
f>eculiar  bodily  condition,  irresistibly  impels  him,  while  com- 
pletely unconscious,  to  violent  acts."  Art.  29.  In  the  code  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  it  is  enacted  as  follows :  ''  Respon- 
sibility is  annulled  in  that  condition,  in  which,  either  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  criminality  of  the  ofTence,  or  the  free-will  of 
the  offender  is  taken  away."  Art.  65.  '^  To  the  condition 
which  annuls  responsibility  on  the  strength  of  the  Goth  Art. 
belong  chiefly,  imbecility,  hallucination,  general  mania,  dis- 
traction, and  complete  confusion  of  the  senses,  or  understand- 
ing." Art.  69.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  phraseology  used  by 
the  code  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland.  This  method  is  liable  to 
precisely  the  same  objection  as  the  former,  for  the  difficulty 
will  be  as  great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  of  settling  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  particular  terms.  Many  a  case  may  occur,  that 
would  not  be  unanimously  referred  to  some  one  of  the  abovo- 
mentioned  affections.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  incumbent  on 
the  use  of  such  terms,  and  to  bring  the  wretched  subjects  of 
mental  disease  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  without  dis- 
crimination, the  legislator  has,  in  some  instances,  made  the 
single  fact  of  the  presence  of  disease  sufficient  to  annul  crim- 
inal res{K)nsibility.  In  Livingstones  code,  it  is  providod  that 
*'  Xo  act  done  by  a  penson  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be 
punished  as  an  offence."  The  revised  statutes  of  the  Slate  of 
Xew  York  contain  tiie  same  words.*    The  |»enal  code  of  Prussia 

»  Vol.  II ,  p.  097. 
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declares  ^^  no  crime  nor  offence  exists,  when  the  agent,  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  was  insane,  or  imbecile, 
or  prevented  from  voluntary  action  by  violence  or  threats."  Sect. 
40.  The  revised  statutes  of  Arkansas  provide  that  a  lunatic, 
or  insane  person,  without  lucid  intervals,  shall  not  be  found 
guilty  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  with  which  he  may  be 
charged.^  The  French  penal  code  is  equally  simple :  "  There 
can  be  no  crime  nor  offence,  if  the  accused  were  in  a  state  of 
madness  at  the  time  of  the  act."  ^  If  we  insert  after  the  word 
insanity,  the  following  words,  or  any  other  condition  of  mind 
in  which  the  person  is  invohiniarily  deprived  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  true  nature  of  his  acts^  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the 
consequences  of  acts  committed  in  a  state  of  sleep  or  somnam- 
bulism, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  provision  would 
better  promote  the  purposes  of  justice,  than  that  of  Livingston's 
code.  Under  such  a  law,  when  strictly  applied,  if  the  exist- 
ence of  insanity  is  once  established,  the  responsibility  of  the 
party  is  taken  away ;  and  all  nice  discussions  concerning  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  kind  or  degree  of  mental  derangement, 
and  the  exact  measure  of  reason  that  has  been  left  or  taken 
away,  are  thus  effectually  precluded.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  an  insane  person  may  be  actually  guilty  of  a  criminal  act, 
his  insanity  being  very  partial,  and  the  act  not  within  the 
range  of  its  operation,  while  by  the  letter  of  the  law  he  must 
be  acquitted.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  this  evil  would  be  to 
add  something  like  the  following :  unless  it  can  he  proved  t/iat 
the  act  tvas  not  the  offspring-  of  such  condition.  True,  the  fact  of 
insanity  would  be  left,  as  it  now  is,  with  the  jury  to  decide  ; 
but  as  they  would  no  longer  be  puzzled  with  metaphysical 
distinctions  between  total  and  partial  insanity,  and  engaged  in 
nice  estimates  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  the  power  of  design  possessed  by  the  accused, 
their  inquiries  would  be  narrowed  down  to  the  single  fact  of 
mental  impairment  on  a  certain  point,  —  a  duty  much  less  re- 

*  Revised  Statutes  of  Arkansas,  236.  •  Art.  64. 
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mote  from  the  train  of  their  ordinary  habits  and  pursuits. 
Thus  a  great  object  would  be  gained,  for  the  more  that  is  pro- 
vided by  statute  and  the  less  tliat  is  left  to  judicial  discretion, 
the  greater  is  the  benefit  afforded  by  law. 

§  46.  As  the  conclusions  of  the  jury  relative  to  the  existence 
of  insanity  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  the  testimony 
offered  by  the  parties,  it  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance 
by  whom  and  in  what  manner  this  testimony  shall  be  given. 
If  the  decision  of  this  point  were  purely  a  matter  of  facts,  the 
only  duty  of  the  jury  would  be  to  see  that  they  were  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  proceeded  from  authentic  sources ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
certain  data,  and  this  is  a  duty  for  which  our  juries,  as  at 
present  constituted,  are  manifestly  unfit.  That  a  body  of  men, 
taken  promiscuously  from  tlie  common  walks  of  life,  should  be 
required  to  decide  whether  or  not  certain  opinions  and  facts  in 
evidence  prove  derangement  of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
decide  a  professional  question  of  a  most  delicate  nature  and 
involving  some  of  the  highest  interests  of  man,  is  an  idea  that 
is  relieved  of  its  apparent  folly  only  by  the  reflection  that  it  is 
inseparable  from  a  judicial  system  which  is  regarded,  as,  on  the 
whole,  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice. 
Such  b9ing  their  business,  there  is  but  one  alternative  for  them 
to  adopt,  —  either  to  receive  with  the  utmost  deference  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  a  professional  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  or  to  sliglit  them  altogether,  and  rely  solely  on 
their  own  judgment  of  the  facts.  The  latter  course  has  some- 
times been  taken,  though  no  one,  probably,  personally  con- 
cerned in  the  issue  of  tlie  case  would  congratulate  himself  on 
their  choice,  unless  specially  anxious  to  become  a  victim  of 
ignorance  and  obstinacy.  But,  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases, 
the  medical  testimony,  which  is  given  in  the  shape  of  opinions, 
though  rather  an  anomaly  in  evidence  that  courts  have  been 
sorely  puzzled  at  times  whether  to  admit  or  reject,  is  mostly 
relied  on,  and  determines  the  verdict  of  the  jury.    It  is,  per- 
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haps,  of  little  consequence  who  testifies  to  a  simple  fact  that 
it  requires  only  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear ;  but  it  is  all  very 
different  with  the  delivery  of  opinions  that  are  to  shape  the 
final  decision.  As  this  requires  an  exercise  of  judgment  as 
well  as  observation,  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  qualifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  render  such  opinions,  not 
required  of  one  who  testifies  to  mere  facts.  The  understanding 
certainly  is,  that  their  habits,  pursuits,  and  talents,  have  ren- 
dered them  peculiarly  competent  for  this  high  duty ;  for,  in 
spite  of  the  power  of  cross-examination,  these  constitute  the 
only  pledge  that  can  be  had  of  its  correct  and  faithful  perform- 
ance. But  as  the  law  makes  no  exclusion,  and  the  witnesses' 
stand  is  open  to  any  one  whom  the  parties  may  choose  to  call, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  witness  has-  nothing  but  his 
professional  character  to  rely  on,  to  give  his  opinions  the 
authority  they  ought  to  possess.  And  even  when  he  may  have 
been  preceded  by  the  shadow  of  a  great  reputation,  the  jury 
may  not  know,  nor  be  able  to  discover,  how  much  of  that 
reputation  is  factitious  ;  and,  in  consequence,  may  be  induced 
to  confide  in  opinions  which,  from  a  different  quarter,  they 
would  have  listened  to  with  feelings  of  doubt  and  distrust.  It 
is  true,  the  law  requires  that  such  opinions  should  be  founded  on 
facts ;  but  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  fact  is  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion,  or,  indeed,  has  any  relation  to  it  at 
all? 

§  47.  It  is  not  enough,  that  the  standing  of  the  medical  wit- 
ness is  deservedly  high  in  his  profession,  unless  it  is  founded 
on  extraordinary  knowledge  and  skill  relative  to  the  particular 
disease,  insanity.  Lunatic  asylums  have  so  multiplied  in  our 
country,  that  patients  of  this  class  are  almost  entirely  taken 
away  from  the  management  of  the  private  physician,  and  con- 
signed to  the  more  skilful  conductors  of  these  institutions ;  so 
that  many  a  medical  man  may  spend  a  life  of  full  practice, 
without  having  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  dozen  insane 
persons.     To  such,  therefore,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
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disease  is  out  of  the  question,  and  thus  the  principal  induce- 
ment is  wanting,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities.  If  a  particular  class 
of  men  only  are  thought  capable  of  managing  the  treatment 
of  the  insane,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  such  only  are  capable  of  giving  opinions  in  judicial  pro* 
cccdings  relative  to  insanity.  True,  in  important  cases,  the 
testimony  of  one  or  more  of  this  class  is  generally  given  ;  but 
it  may  be  contradicted  by  that  of  others  utterly  destitute  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they  tender  their 
opinions  with  arrogant  confidence,  and  the  jury  is  seldom  a 
proper  tribunal  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
fixing  on  each  its  rightful  value.  An  enlightened  and  con- 
scientious jury,  when  required  to  decide  in  a  case  of  doubtful 
insanity,  wiiich  is  to  determine  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  fellow- 
being,  fully  alive  to  the  delicacy  and  responsibility  of  tlioir 
situation,  and  of  their  own  incompetence  unaided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  others,  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  possessed  unusual  opportunities 
for  studying  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  and  have 
the  qualities  of  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  to  profit  by 
their  ol>servations.  If  they  are  obliged  to  decide  on  profes- 
sional subjects  it  would  seem  but  just,  and  the  dictate  of  com- 
mon sense,  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  profes- 
sional advice.  This,  however,  they  do  not  always  have ;  and, 
consc<|uently,  the  ends  of  justice  are  too  often  defeated  by  the 
high-sounding  assumptions  of  ignorance  and  vanity. 

§  4S.  In  Germany  and  France,  the  courts  are  accustomed, 
in  cases  of  doubtful  mental  condition,  to  seek  the  aid  of  physi' 
cians  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  mental  diseases ;  and 
who.  like  all  witnesses  allowed,  on  the  strength  of  their  special 
skill,    to   express   opinions,   are  called   experts.^     They   are 

*  The  Urra  erpert9  is  uiKMl  in  the  French  law  to  designate  certain  j>erson.«, 
Appointct!  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  either  hy  the  court  or  hy 
tiie  agrveinent  of  the  particn,  to  make  inquiry-  under  oath,  in  reference  to 
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afforded  abundant  opportunities  for'  obserring  the  prisoner, 
and  all  the  written  documents  in  the  case  are  submitted  to 
their  inspection.  Their  report  is  made  to  the  court,  and,  in  the 
last-named  country,  is  also  read  to  the  jury.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  impracticable  under  our  judicial  system,  which 
requires  all  evidence  to  be  given  in  open  court,  and  subjected 
then  or  previously  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  other  party. 
Without  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  these  different  modes 
of  procedure,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  regard  to  the 
point  in  question,  the  advantage  does  not  lie  with  ours.^    In  the 

certain  facts,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  coart.  They  are  not  examined 
an  witnc88C8 ;  nor  have  they  the  power  of  deciding  the  cause,  like  arbitrators ; 
their  fun^ttions  are  more  ana1o|;ous  to  those  of  a  master  in  chancery,  accord- 
in|[^  to  our  laws.  The  following  extract  fVom  Pothier^s  Treatise  on  Civil 
Procedure  (Part  I.,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  III.,  §  I.),  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
functions  of  these  officers :  — 

**The  decision  of  a  cause  frequently  depends  on  some  fact  contested 
between  the  parties,  which  can  only  be  established  by  a  visit  to  the  thing 
which  makes  the  object  of  the  contestation ;  for  example,  the  buyer  of  a 
horse  brings  a  redhibitory  action  against  the  seller,  to  compel  the  latter  to 
take  back  the  horse,  on  account  of  some  pretended  defect,  which  the  former 
alleges  entitles  him  to  a  return ;  if  the  seller  denies  the  existence  of  the 
dcft'ot,  thin  fact,  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  cause  depends,  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  horse  by  experts ;  and  the  judge,  there- 
fore, before  rendering  a  definitive  judgment,  must  order  the  animal  to  be 
cxamini'd  by  experts^  who  shall  report  whether  he  labors  under  the  said 
defo(*t  or  not.  In  like  manner,  if  I  make  a  bargain  with  a  workman  to  do 
certain  work  upon  a  house,  and  when  the  latter  demands  the  agreed  price 
of  mo,  I  object  that  the  work  is  badly  done,  and  therefore  not  receivable, 
then*  must  bo  an  order  for  an  examination  by  experts." 

*  Fodere  (I)e  medeeine  legale,  I.,  Tntrod.,  p.  42)  relates  with  the  most 
naive  astonishment,  that,  in  a  question  of  survivorship,  arising  out  of  the 
aooouehement  of  Mrs.  Fischer,  in  England,  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated 
Denman  was  rejeeted  by  a  jury  that  yielded  implicit  belief  in  the  testimony 
of  one  Dallas  who  was  not  a  physieian,  and  of  two  ignorant  women  who 
fipoke  only  from  n»emory.  afker  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years.  Many 
n^adors  may  reoolleet  that,  in  the  case  of  Donellan,  tried  in  1781  (see 
lieekV  Metlieal  tlurisprudt\na\  tenth  edition,  ii.  702),  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Houghton,  by  poisoning,  the  opinions  of  thrin*  or  four  physicians, 
as  unknown  to  fame  as  the  seienoe  they  pn^fe^sed  to  understand  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  to  them,  far  outweighed  with  the  court  that  of  John 
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case  of  Henrictte  Cornier,  in  Paris,  for  murdering  a  neighbor's 
child,  November  4,  1825,  the  court,  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  made  shortly  before  the  trial,  which  was 
ordered  to  take  place  February  27, 182G,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  three  distinguished  physicians  to  report,  after  due  ex- 
amination, whether  or  not  she  was  a  fit  subject  for  trial.  Their 
reports  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  avocat-gdndral,  the  trial, 
at  his  request,  was  postponed  to  another  session,  and  the 
prisoner  was  again  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  reported  three  months  afterwards.^  What  a  con- 
trast does  this  calm  and  deliberate  inquiry  present,  to  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  the  legal  proceedings  were  precipi- 
tated against  Bellingham,  who  committed  his  offence,  was 
indicted,  tried,  hanged,  and  dissected,  —  all  within  the  space  of 
eight  days.  In  this  case,  there  was  a  strong  disinclination 
manifested  by  the  court  to  listen  to  the  plea  of  insanity ;  as  if 
it  were  a  fiction  set  up  by  counsel,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
ground  of  defence ;  and  the  earnest  request  of  his  counsel  for 
a  little  delay,  that  he  might  obtain  witnesses  from  the  part  of 
tlie  country  where  the  accused  had  lived  and  was  well  known, 
who  would  substantiate  the  fact  of  his  insanity,  of  which  there 
was  already  more  than  suspicion,  was  disregarded.  Few,  it  is 
believed,  at  this  period,  unbiassed  by  the  political  prejudices  of 
tlie  times,  and  examining  the  event  as  a  point  of  history,  will 
read  the  re|)ort  of  Bellingham's  trial,  without  being  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  really  insane  ;  or,  at  the  very  least, 
tliat  the  little  evidence  which  did  appear  relative  to  his  state  of 
mind,  was  strong  enough  to  have  entitled  him  to  a  deliberate 
and  thorough  investigation  of  his  case.  Mr.  Sini{>son,'  after 
mentioning  the  case  of  ITowison,  who  was  tried  and  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  widow  Geddes,  in  which  the  evidence  of 

HunttT.  th'Migh  illustrated  by  his  various  Icaniin;;  &nd  supported  by  hit 
reputation  fur  unrivalled  talents  and  oripnal  research. 

*  (teur^'ct,  I)is<-u.«sion  nK*dico-legale  sur  lu  Folio,  71. 

'  Uoiuif'idal  Insanity,  222. 
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his  insanity  was  so  strong,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  additional  evidence  could  make  it  stronger,  states, 
that  "  application  was  made  without  success  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  Howison's  law-agent,  for  time  to  obtain  further  evi- 
dence of  his  insanity.  To  this  that  gentleman  was  emboldened, 
by  receiving  the  concurring  opinions  of  some  of  the  first  medi- 
cal men  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  not  been  cited,  that  even  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  was  sufficient ;  but  that,  when 
several  post-judicial  facts  were  added,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  unhappy  man  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  punishment." 

§  49.  Cases  like  these  ought  to  convince  us,  that  the  feelings 
of  horror  and  vengeance,  excited  by  the  bloody  deeds  of  the 
insane,  completely  unfit  the  popular  mind  for  a  careful  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  plea  of  insanity ;  and  that  the 
mental  condition  of  the  accused  should  be  examined  by  men 
who  have  become  fitted  for  such  duties  by  a  peculiar  course  of 
study  and  experience.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  labored 
argument  to  prove  that  this  method  of  determining  the  grave 
and  delicate  question  of  insanity  must  be  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory, than  that  of  summoning  medical  witnesses  to  the  trial, 
—  most  of  whom  have  but  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  probably  have  not  had  the  least  communication  with 
the  accused,  —  and  forcing  out  their  evidence,  amid  the 
embarrassment  produced  by  the  queries  of  ingenious  counsel, 
bent  on  puzzling  and  distracting  their  minds  ?  If  a  physician, 
after  listening  to  divers  vague  and  rambling  details  concerning 
a  person's  ill-health,  and  looking  at  him  across  the  apartment, 
without  being  permitted  to  address  to  him  a  single  word,  or 
lay  a  finger  on  his  person,  should  then  be  required,  to  say  on 
his  oath  whether  or  not  the  individual  in  question  were  labor- 
ing under  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  or  kidneys,  he 
would  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  stupidity  which  should 
expect  a  satisfactory  answer.  And  yet,  absurd  and  foolish  as 
such  a  course  would  be  considered  in  the  abstract,  it  is  the 
only  one  recognized  by  our  laws,  when  the  disease,  whose 
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cxiAtencc  is  to  be  established,  happens  to  bo  insanity.     Besides, 
where  mental  derangement  is  suspected,  there  are  many  physi- 
cal symptoms  and  numerous  other  circumstances  that  cannot 
be  investigated  in  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  require  a  course  of 
diligent  observation  that  may  occupy  weeks  or  months,  before 
the  suspicion  can  be  confirmed  or  disproved.     From  these  con- 
siderations, the  general  conclusion  is,  that  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  prisoner  is  alleged  to  be  insane,  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  best  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mission,—  appointed  by  the  court,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
f  lartie?,  —  consisting  of  men  who  possess  a  well-earned  reputa- 
tion in  the  knowledge  and  management  of  mental  derangement, 
-wlio  should  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  accused,  with 
the  coolness  and  impartiality  pro|)er  to  scientific  inquiries.^ 

*  It  may  bo  proper,  perhaps,  to  inform  tho  reader  that  the  exclusive 
oom]>etrnce  of  medieval  men  to  give  opinions,  as  experts,  in  cases  of  doubtful 
^-ondition  of  mind,  has,  at  different  times,  been  warmly  disputed.  The 
^*i>h-bratcd  Kant,  by  whom  the  dispute  was  bc«run,  contended  that  sueh 
«^*e^  ou;!ht  ^mon»  properly  to  he  submitted  to  the  rhiloso[)liical  Faculty, 
f  ADt]in>[>olope,  §  41.)  His  arguments  were  satisfactorily  answered  by 
Mt  tz;riT  ((ifrirhtl.  medic.  Abhand.  s.  74),  Uotrbauer  (Die  Psychologie  [in 
iliren  Ariwcndiin^cn  auf  die  Ileehtspflcge,  §  1,  not.  o),  and  others,  and  the 
c<»n!r«>T«'r!iy  was  svt  at  rest  until  the  trial  of  Ilenriette  Cornier,  at  Paris, 
mLi«-h  Ifd  to  its  revival  with  renewed  vigor.  Coste,  a  French  physician 
(Jf'Uni.  univer.  dcs  Si*ien.  med.  t.  43,  p.  .'>.*)),  and  Kcgnault,  a  Parisian  advo- 
cate, who  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject  (l)u  de;jjre  dcs  c<»nijH»iciice  ilc  medeoins 
dans  les  tpie^tions  relatives  aux  ali«'nati(m  mentah*,  18JS),  have  hotly  con- 
tended tltat  any  tolerably  sensible,  well-informed  man  is  as  coiniH*tent  as  a 
Fiiiel  or  an  KMpiirol,  to  form  opinions  for  judicial  ])nqK>5es,  relative  to 
rx^f*  of  doubtful  cornlition  of  iniml.  The  arguments  —  or,  more  projierly 
•pcakin;:.  the  assumptions  and  declamation  —  of  these  writers,  have  been 
^evrn-!y  handled  by  their  opponents  (<ieop/ct,  Nonvelle  r)isi'us>ion  m^dico- 
lr;:jl«*  "ur  la  Folie,  p.  2'>;  ^orth  American  Medical  an«l  Sur^rieal  Journal. 
April,  IH'JM,  p.  4,'i7  ;  Friedreich,  IIandbuchd«'rg«'richt.  INychologi«» ;  Ijeun»t, 
AnnaN  irilygiene.  i.  2M1 ;  Uoyer-Collard,  .Iimrn.  hebd.  ii.  I'^l),  and  the 
rrtntri.»\ersy  may  Ik*  e«»nsiderei|  a*»  once  more  at  n»>t.  pn-cisi-ly  where  it  was 
found.  We  havi*  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  dis<*uss  this  i|U(\Htit>n.  for  the 
•iinple  rt-^asun  tliat  the  objections  against  receiving  the  ojiinions  of  physicians, 
a«  ex|H*rts,  are  altogether  founded  in  gross  ignoraniv,  misconception,  and 
prejudi^-v,  without  even  a  plausible  show  of  support. 
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§  50.  To  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  such  a  commission,  there 
is  needed  some  suitable  provision  for  the  examination  of  the 
accused.  Indeed,  with  every  disposition  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
it  is  generally  impossible  under  the  present  arrangements.  In 
jails,  where  prisoners  accused  of  crime  are  confined,  proper 
opportunities  are  not  afibrdod  for  investigating  their  mental 
condition.  In  the  few  formal  interviews  to  which  the  observa- 
tion of  the  prisoner  is  confined,  it  may  often  happen  that  the 
real  condition  of  the  mind  will  not  be  discovered.  If  really 
insane,  he  will  be  likely  to  control  his  movements,  and  to  dis- 
course and  appear  very  diflferently  from  what  he  wotild  when 
left  to  himself  and  unconscious  of  being  observed.  Many  in- 
sane, as  we  have  already  shown,  manifest  their  aberration  only 
under  certain  circumstances  and  on  particular  occasions,  and 
appear  quite  correct  at  all  other  times.  Many,  too,  whose  in- 
sanity is  recognized  by  everybody  who  knows  them,  never 
evince  it  in  their  discourse,  but  solely  in  their  ways  and  habits. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  is  feigning  insanity,  he  will 
summon  all  his  powers  to  produce  the  requisite  impression  at 
these  interviews,  which  being  short  and  few,  the  difficulty  of 
his  task  is  much  lessened.  To  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  men- 
tal condition  of  a  prisoner  suspected  of  being  insane,  he  should 
be  placed  where  the  expert  may  be  able  to  sec  him  often,  and 
at  times  when  he  is  not  aware  of  being  observed.  His  words 
and  acts  and  movements,  his  manners  and  habits,  should  be 
systematically  watched,  and  a  single  day  of  such  observation 
would  often  throw  more  light  on  the  case  than  many  formal 
interviews.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  so  changing  our  modes  of 
criminal  procedure,  that  wlien  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that 
there  are  reasonable  doubts  of  the  prisoner's  sanity,  it  may  be 
authorized  to  postpone  the  trial,  and  place  him,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  the  charge  of  an  expert,  —  for  which  our  hospitals  for 
the  insane  furnish  a  convenient  and  suitable  opportunity, — 
whose  report  shall  be  received  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  This  is 
substantially  the  course  adopted  in  France,  and  nothing  short 
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of  lis  adoption  with  us  will  render  the  plea  of  insanity  power- 
less for  evil,  and  remove  tlie  suspicions  of  the  community  on 
tl)is  point. 

§  51.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken,  some  years  ago,  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  when  its  legislature  enacted  that  in  crimi- 
nal cases  whei-e  insanity  was  to  be  the  defence,  the  disease 
still  existing,  due  notice  thereof  should  be  given  to  tiie  court, 
who  should  order  the  prisoner  to  be  placed  in  tiie  State  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  that  he  might  be  observed  by  tiie  superin- 
tendent, who,  when  satisfied  thereon,  should  duly  report 
respecting  his  mental  condition.  During  the  twenty  years 
that  the  law  has  been  in  operation,  as  I  am  informed  by -Dr. 
Harlow,  the  superintendent,  twenty-three  pei*sons  have  been 
admitted  under  its  provisions,  of  whom  eighteen  were  found  to 
be  insane,  and  five  not  Insane.  Of  the  former,  eight  were 
tried,  aa^uitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  sent  back  to 
the  hospital.  Ten  having  so  far  improved  as  to  be  considered 
safe  to  be  at  large,  were  discharged,  and  taken  care  of  by  their 
friends,  the  court,  for  some  good  reason,  declining  to  bring 
them  to  trial. 

§  52.  Of  course,  no  measures  of  this  kind  are  applicable 
where  the  insanity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  party  having 
recovered  or  died.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  whose  signifi- 
cance it  1>elongs  to  the  expert  to  determine ;  but  although  the 
metliod  by  which  this  object  is  now  eflected  is  open  to  grave 
abjections,  there  seems  to  be  no  other  com]>atiblo  with  our 
modcM  of  procedure.  Tlie  evidence  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
expert,  before  the  trial,  as  it  is  in  Fi*ance,  to  be  deliberately 
examined,  sifted,  and  weighed ;  nor  after  it,  for  that  would  re- 
quire tlie  jury  to  be  kept  together  an  indefinite  time.  While 
our  judicial  system  remains  what  it  is,  we  are  debarred  from 
the  use  of  any  other  method  than  that  of  requiring  the  expert 
to  hear  the  evidence  as  it  comes  out  on  the  trial,  or  have  it 
stated  to  him  by  counsel,  and  then  to  express  the  opinion  which 
it  suggests.     With  some  restrictions  on  the  latitude  allowed  to 
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cross-examination,  and  some  better  means  for  securing  skil- 
ful experts,  it  can  seldom  happen  that  any  very  serious  error 
will  be  committed. 

§  53.  If  the  above  hasty  review  of  the  judicial  opinions  and 
practices  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  relative  to  insanity,  have 
left  the  impression,  that  this  disease  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood,  as  well  in  the  medical  profession  as  out  of  it,  an 
explanation  of  this  fact  may  perhaps  bo  demanded ;  but  as  it 
would  be  hardly  relevant  to  the  present  purpose  to  enter  largely 
into  a  discussion  of  this  point,  nothing  more  will  be  attempted 
than  merely  to  indicate  what  seems  to  have  had  the  principal 
share  in  producing  it.  To  explain  the  little  progress,  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  has  been  made  by  medical  men  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  insanity,  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  allege  that  they 
have  neglected  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  or  that  of  mind 
in  the  healthy  state,  which  is  indispensable  to  correct  notions 
on  the  disordei'ed  condition  of  mind.  So  far,  however,  is  the 
fact  here  ii\dicated  from  being  true,  generally,  that  one  cannot 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  result  in  question  has  been  owing  to 
the  undue  account  that  physicians  have  made  of  the  popular 
philosophy  of  mind,  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  insanity, 
and  that  they  have  failed  in  consequence  of  studying  metaphys- 
ics too  much  instead  of  too  little.  While  it  is  admitted  that 
the  knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  functions  is  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  diseased  structure  and  func- 
tions, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is  equally  true ;  neither  can  be  successfully  studied 
independently  of  the  other.  In  the  prosecution  of  psychologi- 
cal science,  this  latter  truth  has  been  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded, and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  see  the  metaphysician 
looking  for  his  facts  and  his  theories  in  the  healthy  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  directed  in  his  course  solely  by  his  own 
self-consciousness ;  while  the  student  of  insanity,  after  collect- 
ing his  facts  with  commendable  diligence  and  discrimination, 
amid  the  disorder  and  irregularity  of  disease,  resorts  to  the 
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theories  of  the  former,  for  the   purpose  of  generalizing  his 
results,  instead  of  building  upon  them  a  philosophy  of  his  own. 
Sletapliysics,  in  its  present  condition,  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity, 
and  a  more  deplorable  waste  of  ingenuity  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined, than  is  witnessed  in  the  modern  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  facts  of  the  one  with  the  speculations  of  tlie  other.    In 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions,  it  is  enough  barely  to 
mention,  that  the  existence  of  monomania,  as  a  distinct  form 
of  mental  derangement,  was  denied,  and  declared  to  be  a  fiction 
of  medical  men,  long  after  it  had  taken  its  place  among  the 
etublished  truths  of  science  ;  because,  probably,  it  was  a  con- 
dition of  mind  not  described  by  metaphysical  writers.    In  the 
coarse  of  this  work,  the  reader  will  have  frequent  occasions  to 
•ee  how  the  popular  misconceptions  —  which  are   too  much 
adopted  by  professional  men  —  of  the  nature  of  various  forms 
of  mental  derangement,  have  been  produced  and  fostered  by 
the  current  metaphysical  doctrines ;  and  thus  may  have  some 
means  of  judging  for  himself,  how  far  the  imperfect  notions  of 
insanity,  that  are  yet  prevalent,  may  be  attributed  to  the  cause 
above  assigned. 


6 


CHAPTER  I. 


MENTAL  DISEASES   IN  GENERAL. 


§  54.  Correct  ideas  of  the  pathology  of  insanity  are  not 
unessential  to  the  progress  of  enlightened  views  respecting  its 
legal  relations.  If  it  be  considered  as  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  the  common  laws  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
disease,  and  attributed  to  the  direct  visitation  of  God ;  if  the 
existence  of  physical  changes  be  overlooked  or  denied,  and  be 
referred  exclusively  to  some  mysterious  affection  of  the  imma- 
terial spirit  for  its  cause ;  then  is  it  in  vain  to  hope  that  such 
a  condition  can  ever  be  the  object  of  discriminating,  salutary 
legislation.  In  the  prevalence  of  such  views  in  past  times, 
however,  we  may  look  for  the  cause  of  much  of  the  error  and 
absurdity  that  have  pervaded  the  law  of  insanity,  and  that  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  science  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the  man- 
ifestations of  the  intellect,  and  those  of  the  sentiments, 
propensities,  and  passions,  or,  speaking  generally,  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  affective  powers,  are  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  the  brain.  It  follows,  then,  that  abnormal  conditions  of 
these  powers  are  equally  connected  with  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  brain  ;  but  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
dissections  of  many  eminent  observers,  among  whom  it  is 
enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Greding,  Gall,  and  Spurzheim, 
Calmeil,  Foville,  Falret,  Baylc,  Esquirol,  Georget,  and  Par- 
chappe,  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  no  pathological 
fact  is  better  established  —  though  its  correctness  was  for  a 
long  while  doubted  —  than  that  deviations  from  the  healthy 
structure  are  generally  presented  in  the  brains  of  insane  sub- 
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jects.  In  the  fow  cases  where  such  appearances  have  not  been 
ol>servcd,  it  is  justly  concluded  that  death  took  place  before  the 
deviation  was  sufficiently  great  to  be  perceptible,  —  a  phenom- 
enon not  rare  in  affections  of  other  organs. 

§  5/>.  These  pathological  changes  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  admit  of  classification,  or  of  practical  application  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  insanity ;  but  we  learn  from 
them,  that  changes  of  structure  may  proceed  in  the  brain,  as  in 
other  organs,  to  an  incurable  degree,  without  giving  rise  to 
much,  if  any,  very  perceptible  disturbance  of  its  functions, 
until  some  striking  and  unexpected  act  leads  the  enlightened 
pliysician  to  suspect  its  existence,  and  draws  down  upon  the 
unfortunate  subject  the  restraints  and  penalties  of  the  law. 

§  56.  A  natural  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  insan- 
ity^ thougli  of  secondary  importance  in  regard  to  its  medical 
treatment,  will  be  of  eminent  service  to  the  legal  inquirer,  by 
enlarging  his  notions  of  its  phenomena,  and  enabling  him  to 
discriminate,  where  discrimination  is  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  important  ends.  The  deplorable  consequences  of 
knowing  but  one  kind  of  insanity,  and  of  erecting  that  into  a 
standard,  whereby  every  other  is  to  be  compared  and  tested, 
are  too  common  in  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  and 
it  isi  time  that  it  were  well  understood,  that  the  philosophy  of 
such  a  method  is  no  better  than  would  bo  that  of  the  physician 
who  should  recognize  no  diseases  of  the  stomach,  for  instance, 
but  such  as  proceed  from  inflammation,  and  reject  all  others 
aa  anomalous  and  unworthy  of  attention.  The  various  diseases 
included  in  the  general  term  insanity,  or  mental  derangement, 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  two  divisions,  founded  on 
two  very  different  conditions  of  the  brain  :  the  first  being  a 
want  of  its  ordinary  development,  and  the  second,  some  lesion 
of  its  structure  subsequent  to  its  development.  In  the  former 
of  tliese  divisions  we  have  idiocy  and  imbecility,  differing  from 
eacli  other  only  in  degree.  The  various  affections  embraced  in 
the  latter  general  division  may  be  arranged  under  two  subdi- 
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visions,  mania  and  dementia,  distinguished  by  the  contrast 
they  present  in  the  energy  and  tone  of  the  mental  manifestar 
tions.  Mania  is  characterized  by  unnatural  exaltation  or  de- 
pression of  the  faculties,  and  may  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
intellectual  or  to  the  affective  powera,  or  it  may  involve  them 
both ;  and  these  powers  may  be  generally  or  partially  deranged. 
Dementia  depends  on  a  more  or  less  complete  enfeeblement 
of  the  faculties,  and  may  be  consecutive  to  injury  of  the  brain, 
to  mania,  or  to  some  other  disease ;  or  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  decay  of  old  age.  These  divisions  will  be  more  con- 
veniently exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  view :  — 


Insanity. 


Defective 
develop- 
ment of 
the  facul- 
ties. 


Idiocy. 


Imbecility. 


Lesion  of  ' 
the  facul- 
ties sub- 
sequent 
to  their 
develop- 
ment. 


I 


Mania. 


'  1.  Resulting  from  congenital  defect. 
2.  Resulting  from  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  faculties, 
supervening  in  infancy. 

'  1.  Resulting  from  congenital  defect. 
2.  Resulting  from  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  facultfest 
supervening  in  infancy. 

'intellectual.    5  ^g^S!- 


Affective. 


J  5: 


General. 
Partial. 


r  1.  Consecutive  to  mania,  or  injuries 
Dementia.    <  of  the  brain. 

,  2.  Senile,  peculiar  to  old  age. 


§  57.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  classification  can  be  rig- 
orously correct;  for  such  divisions  have  not  been  made  by 
nature,  and  cannot  be  observed  in  practice.  Diseases  are  nat- 
urally associated  into  some  general  groups  only ;  and  if  these 
be  ascertained  and  brought  into  view,  the  great  end  of  classifi- 
cation is  accomplished.  We  shall  often  find  them  running  into 
one  another,  and  be  puzzled  to  assign  to  a  particular  disease 
its  proper  place ;  but  since  such  is  the  order  of  nature,  we 
must  make  the  most  of  the  good  it  presents,  and  remedy  its 
evils  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  The  above  arrangement, 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  is  that  adopted 
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by  Esquirol,  and  has  this  advantage  over  some  others,  that  it 
preserves  the  divisions  made  by  nature,  and  will  thus  be  ser- 
viceable to  our  present  purpose.  Several  other  conditions  of 
mind,  in  which  moral  freedom  is  impaired,  will  also  be  consid- 
ered, though  they  cannot  be  strictly  called  insanity. 


CHAPTER   II. 


IDIOCY. 


§  58.  Idiocy  is  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  reflect- 
ive, and  all  or  a  part  of  the  affective  powers-,  are  either  entirely 
wanting,  or  are  manifested  to  the  slightest  possible  extent.  As 
the  organic  defects  on  which  idiocy  depends  are  various  in  kind 
and  degree,  and  also  as  it  regards  the  parts  of  the  brain  affect- 
ed, we  should  bo  led  to  expect,  what  observation  show's  is 
actually  the  case,  considerable  variety  in  the  manifestations  of 
this  condition.  The  individual  may  hardly  rise  to  the  level  of 
some  of  the  brutes,  his  movements  being  confined  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  automatic  life ;  or  he  may  be  capable  of  performing 
some  useful  services,  of  exercising  some  talent,  or  of  display- 
ing some  of  the  liigher  moral  sentiments.  In  short,  there  is 
even  moiv  diversitv  in  the  characters  of  the  idiotic  and  imbe- 
oiK\  than  in  those  of  the  sound ;  and  this  truth  must  not  be 
forgi^tton,  if  we  would  avoid  the  flagrant  error  of  regulating 
judicial  deoisions  by  rules,  which,  though  perfectly  correct  in 
roct^^nl  to  one  case  or  set  of  oases,  mav  be  whollv  incorrect  in 
regnnl  to  others. 

§  r>*,K  No  }v!irticuhvr  physio;\l  tn\it  can  W  considered  as  insep- 
arable fr^nu  iitiivy,  although,  after  the  jvriod  of  infancy,  the 
|J\Y$ioal  orj^vniration  never  tails  to  give  nor.oe  of  its  presence. 
In  a  sm;\U  ivumlvr  of  oases,  the  head  proser.t^  i.o  deviation 
frv>ui  the  uoriui^l  form  and  sire,  bu:  wi:h  this  exoeinion,  the 
hoAd  is  ol;V;or  tvv  lar^^  or  too  sinal! ;  the  xaI  :o>  of  the  skull 

is  il^^^ys  atj^rvsSxV.,  a:..:  :ho  jws:or:.^r  y<ar:  cf  ;h:  hcii  is  appar- 
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entlj  of  the  regular  size,  while  the  middle  region  is  more  or 
less  distended,  either  laterally  or  upwards.  In  the  latter  class, 
the  depression  is  equally  destitute  of  uniformity.  Sometimes 
it  affects  principally  the  superior  and  anterior  parts  of  the 
head,  producing  a  narrow  and  retreating  forehead ;  in  other 
instances,  it  affects  the  posterior  or  occipital  parts,  the  occipital 
curve  being  reduced  to  an  almost  straight  line ;  in  others,  the 
lower  parts  of  the  skull  are  tolerably  regular,  while  the  upper 
appear  to  be  diminished  and  flattened ;  in  others,  finally,  the 
two  sides  of  tlie  skull  are  exceedingly  unequal.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  head  is  found,  by  measurement,  below  the  ordinary 
size.  Tlie  circumference,  measured  immediately  over  the  or- 
bital arch  and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  is 
fixed  by  Gall  at  between  eleven  and  one-third  and  fourteen  and 
a  half  inches,  the  brain,  consequently,  equalling  that  of  a 
new-bom  infant ;  that  is,  about  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  cerebral  mass  of  a  healthy  adult.  Tlic  senses  of  idiots 
are  more  or  less  imperfect,  if  not  entirely  wanting.  Some  are 
blind ;  and  in  nearly  all  who  see,  the  eye  is  either  in  constant 
motion,  unable  to  fix  its  regards  on  any  particular  object,  or 
unnaturally  fixed,  and  not  easily  changing  its  look  from  one 
point  to  another.  Many  are  entirely  deaf,  and  many  more  are 
incapable  of  listening.  Many  are  mute,  and  many  utter  only 
wild,  inarticulate  cries.  Some  speak  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
others  tolerably  well.  The  sense  of  touch  frequently  exhibits 
an  excess  or  defect  of  sensibility.  Many  are  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving odors,  and  have  so  little  taste  as  to  show  no  discrimina- 
tion in  their  choice  of  food,  swallowing  whatever  comes  to 
hand.  Their  movements  are  constrained  and  awkward ;  they 
walk  Imdly,  easily  falling  down  ;  and  are  constantly  dropping 
whatever  is  placed  in  their  hands.  Sometimes  the  limbs  are 
crooked  and  feeble,  and  limited  in  their  motions.  Idiots  are 
odeu  afTected  with  rickets,  epile]>sy,  scrofula,  or  paralysis,  their 
whole  physical  economy  indicating  a  depraved  and  defective 
constitution. 
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§  60.  In  reasoning  power,  many  idiots  are  below  the  brute. 
Unable  to  compare  two  ideas  together,  nothing  leads  them  to 
act  but  the  faint  impressions  of  tlie  moment,  and  these  are  often 
insufficient  to  induce  them  to  gratify  even  their  instinctive 
wants.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  some  one  or  more 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  always  excepting  the  reflective,  are 
manifested  in  more  or  less  perfection.  Among  the  moral  sen- 
timents, it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  self-estoem,  love  of  appro- 
bation, religious  veneration,  and  benevolence,  bearing  a  promi- 
nent part,  if  not  constituting  the  entire  character,  and  thus 
producing  a  slight  approximation  to  humanity.  Bush  ^  speaks 
of  one  who  was  remarkable  for  kindness  and  affection,  and 
spent  his  life  in  acts  of  benevolence,  though  he  showed  no  one 
mark  of  reason.  Dr.  Combe  ^  saw  two  who,  though  differing 
much  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  evincing  a  strong  predilection 
for  religious  worship,  and  for  listening  to  sermons  and  prayers. 
Some  can  recbllect  names,  numbers,  or  historical  facts ;  some 
are  capable  of  repeating  what  they  have  frequently  heard; 
others  are  able  to  sing  a  few  airs,  and  even  to  play  on  musical 
instruments.  GalP  saw  one  at  Hamburg,  sixteen  years  old, 
who  learned  names,  dates,  numbers,  history,  and  repeated  them 
all  mechanically,  but  was  destitute  of  all  power  of  combining 
and  comparing  his  ideas,  and  was  incapable  of  being  engaged 
in  any  employment.  Various  propensities,  such  as  amative- 
ness,  cunning,  and  destructiveness,  they  often  manifest  in  an 
inordinate  degree  of  vigor  and  activity. 

§  61.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  prove,  on  a 
large  scale,  that  these  defective  beings  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  education.  Under  the  united  efforts  of  science  and  philan- 
thropy, the  lowest  have  been  raised  some  steps  in  the  scale  of 
being,  and  those  less  unhappily  endowed  have  showed  an  im- 
provement in  their  personal  habits,  in  the  number  of  their 

'  Medical  Inquiries,  i.  100. 

•  Observations  on  Mental  Derangement,  243. 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions,  i.  193. 
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ideas,  and  their  capacity  for  useful  employment,  that  would 
once  have  appeared  quite  incredible.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
education  can  ever  eflace  the  distinction  between  them  and 
ordinary  men,  but  small  as  its  results  may  be  comparatively, 
they  are  enough  to  be  of  some  medico-legal  importance. 

§  62.  In  that  form  of  idiocy  called  cretinism,  which  is  en- 
demic in  the  Alps,  and  some  other  mountainous  countries, 
opportunities  of  observing  its  phenomena  are  offered  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  difference  in  the  degrees  of  this  affection  has  led 
to  its  division  into  three  classes ;  namely,  cretinism,  semi-cretin- 
ism, and  cretinism  of  the  third  degree.  In  the  first,  life  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  automatic ;  most  of  its  subjects  are  un- 
able to  speak,  their  senses  are  dull,  if  not  altogether  wanting, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  calls  of  nature  excite  their 
attention.  To  good  or  to  bad  treatment  they  are  equally  in- 
sensible. Tlie  semi-cretins  show  some  glimmering  of  a  higher 
nature ;  they  note  what  passes  around ;  they  remember  simple 
events;  and  make  use  of  language  to  express  their  wants. 
They  are  capable  of  little  else,  however,  for  they  have  no  idea  of 
numbers,  and,  though  taught  to  repeat  certain  passages,  they 
learn  nothing  of  their  meaning.  The  actions  of  tliose  of  the 
third  kind  indicate  a  still  higher  degree  of  intellect ;  they  have 
a  stronger  memory  of  events,  and  they  learn  to  read  and  write, 
though  with  scarcely  any  conception  of  the  purposes  of  either. 
Particular  talents  are  often  displayed  by  them  in  a  very  respect- 
able degree.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  machinery,  etc.,  have 
each  had  its  followers  in  a  humble  way,  among  these  cretins. 
In  the  construction  of  some  parts  of  a  watch,  they  are  often 
employed  in  Geneva,  and  their  work  is  characterized  by  neatness. 
Others  have  executed  drawings  of  some  merit,  and  some  have 
even  studied  several  languages,  in  which  their  acquisitions  were 
by  no  means  insignificant ;  while  others  have  even  attempted 
poetry,  though  succeeding  in  nothing  but  the  rhyme.  Though 
in  all  degrees  of  idiocy  the  intellectual  powers  are  so  deficient 
as  hardly  to  be  recognized,  and  therefore  these  distinctions  can 
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be  of  little  practical  importance,  yet  they  may  serve  to  teach 
us  how  independent  of  one  another  are  the  various  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  and  lead  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  infer 
the  soundness  or  capacity  of  the  whole  mind,  from  the  perfection 
manifested  by  one  or  two  of  its  faculties. 


CHAPTER    III. 


IMBECIUTT. 


§  03.  6t  imbecility  is  meant  an  abnormal  deficiency  either 
in  those  faculties  that  acquaint  us  with  the  qualities  and  ordi- 
nary relations  of  things,  or  in  those  which  furnish  us  with  the 
moral  motives  that  regulate  our  relations  and  conduct  towards 
our  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  frequently  attended  with  excessive 
activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  animal  propensities.  In  imbecil- 
ity the  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  [>owcrs  is 
arrcMted  at  an  early  period  of  existence.  It  differs  from  idiocy 
in  the  circumstance,  that  while  in  the  latter  there  is  an  almost 
utter  destitution  of  every  thing  like  reason,  the  subjects  of  the 
former  {lossess  some  intellectual  capacity,  though  far  less  than 
is  {lossessed  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  Iml)eciles  can 
never  attain  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  common  among 
people  of  their  own  rank  and  opportunities,  though  it  is  very 
certain  that  they  are  not  entirely  unsusceptible  of  the  influ- 
ences of  education.  Tlicy  are  capable  of  forming  a  few  simple 
ideas,  and  of  expressing  them  in  language ;  they  have  some 
memory  and  a  sense  of  the  conveniences  and  proprieties  of  life. 
Many  of  them  learn  to  read,  write,  and  count,  and  make  some 
progress  in  music,  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  untaught 
and  employed  in  the  coarsest  and  rudest  lal>ors.  Their  moral 
and  intellectual  character  presents  the  same  infinite  variety  that 
is  witnessed  in  the  normal  state  of  the  mind.  While  some  are 
changing  their  plans  and  resolutions  with  the  fickleness  of  the 
winds,  others  have  some  favorite  project  which  they  are  bent 
on  accomplishing.  While  nothing  can  arrest  the  attention  of 
some  fur  a  moment,  others  pertinaciously  retain  some  crotchet 
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that  occupies  nearly  all  their  thoughts.  Some  engage  in  cer- 
tain occupations,  and  manage  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  property,  though  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  others 
for  advice  and  assistance.  They  talk  but  little,  and  will 
answer  questions  correctly,  provided  they  are  not  without  the 
circle  of  their  customary  thoughts  and  habits,  and  are  not 
required  to  follow  a  conversation.  They  are  particularly  de- 
ficient in  forethought  and  in  strong  and  durable  affections,  and 
they  generally  labor  under  a  certain  uneasiness  and  restless- 
ness of  disposition  that  unfit  them  for  steady  employment. 
They  are  thus  easily  induced  by  bad  men  to  assist  in  the 
execution  of  their  criminal  enterprises.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  same  physical  imperfections  and  a  tendency  to 
the  same  diseases  which  accompany  idiocy,  are  generally  ob- 
served though  in  a  less  degree,  in  imbecility. 

§  64.  Much  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  vary  in  the 
different  cases,  but  little  has  been  done  towards  distinguishing 
the  various  degrees  of  imbecility,  by  a  system  of  classification ; 
though  it  must  be  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary  before  its  legal  relations  can  be 
determined  with  much  correctness  or  consistency.  Hoffbauer  * 
alone  has  made  an  attempt  to  supply  this  want,  and  though 
perhaps  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  yet  it  evinces  such  a  correct 
appreciation  of  mental  diversities,  and  so  much  ability  in  the 
analysis  of  deficient  understandings,  that  it  would  be  doing 
iujustice  to  the  subject  to  neglect  giving  some  account  of  his 
views  in  this  place. 

§  65.  Mental  deficiency  is  manifested  under  two  different 
forms  which  Hoff'bauer  designates  by  the  terms  imbecility 
(^Blodsinn)^  and  stupidity  (^Dumheif).  The  former  consists  in 
a  defect  of  the  intensity^  the  latter  in  a  defect  of  the  extensitt/y 
necessary  to  a  sound  and  healthy  mind.     By  intensity  is  meant 

*  Die  Psychologic  in  ihren  Ilauptanwendungen  auf  die  Rechtspflege, 
§26-46. 
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'the  power  of  the  mind  to  examine  the  data  presented  to  it  by 
tlie  senses,  and  therefrom  to  deduce  correct  judgments  ;  by  its 
«xten8ity,  the  mind  perceives  and  embraces  tliese  data,  and  suf- 
fers none  to  escape.  One,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  reflective; 
the  other,  the  perceptive  power.        f 

§  ^>0.  ^*  In  reference  to  the  faculty  of  judgment,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  stupid  person  is  more  liable  than  the  imbecile 
to  form  erroneous  decisions ;  the  latter  experiences  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  himself  to  any  conclusion.  Secondly,  the 
stupid  person  sometimes  judges  very  correctly  on  subjects  to 
which  his  attention  has  been  strongly  applied;  occasionally 
he  surpasses,  in  this  respect,  those  of  superior  intelligence. 
When  lie  judges  wrongly,  it  is  througli  neglect  of  some  of  the 
considerations  which  ought  to  have  formed  the  groundwork  of 
his  judgment,  and  he  will  say,  in  order  to  excuse  himself,  that 
^  he  never  should  have  dreamed  of  this  or  that  circumstance.' 
To  the  iml>ecile,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  simple  act  of  judg- 
ment is  difficult.  A  lady,  for  instance,  who  said  she  was  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  six  years,  could  not, 
after  many  effi[>rts,  tell  how  old  she  was  at  the  period  of  her 
wedding ;  at  one  time  calling  it  twenty,  at  another,  twenty-two. 
Thirdly,  the  stupid  man  may  often  be  induced  to  correct  his 
mistake  :  some  simple  reason  or  particular  circumstance  being 
suggested  to  him  which  leads  to  its  detection.  The  imbecile 
man  can  scarcely  rectify  his  errors,  being  unable  sufficiently  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  any  particular  subject.  Fourthly, 
the  stupid  man,  in  recovering  from  his  error,  frequently  falls 
into  the  op|)08ite  extreme,  passing  from  the  blindest  confidence 
to  the  most  jealous  distrust,  because  he  views  every  subject  on 
one  side  only,  and  is  embarrassed  by  every  complex  idea. 

§  t»7.  ^*  In  relation  also  to  memory,  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence lietween  the  stupid  and  the  imbecile.  The  latter  appear 
to  be  almost  entirely  deficient  in  this  faculty,  while  the  former 
recollect  after  a  long  inten'al  of  time,  and  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  some  insulated  circumstances. 
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§  68.  "  Weakness  of  intellect  is  displayed  in  both  these 
classes,  when  their  defect  is  excessive,  by  a  propensity  to  talk 
to  themselves.  This  is  mostly  observable  when  the  individual 
is  alone,  or  supposes  himself  alone.  In  reality  we  employ 
words,  not  merely  for  purposes  of  intercourse,  but  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought ;  and  wJien  the  mind  is  morbidly  enfeebled, 
the  silent  and  unperceived,  or  mental  employment  of  words  is 
insufficient ;  they  must  be  repeated  more  or  less  audibly.  This 
practice  is  not  uncommon  with  imbecile  and  stupid  people,  but 
when  in  company,  they  generally  perceive  its  incongruity  and 
abstain  from  it.  If,  however,  such  individuals  talk  to  them- 
selves, knowing  that  they  arc  in  the  presence  of  company,  it  is 
a  proof  of  greater  deficiency. 

§  69.  "  Another  distinction  between  the  imbecile  and  the 
stupid  person  is,  that  the  latter  imagines  himself  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  other  men  in  intelligence  ;  whereas  the  former  is 
sensible  of  his  defect,  and  even  exaggerates  it.  Hence  results 
another  difference  between  the  stupid  and  the  imbecile  person. 
The  former  acts  precipitately  and  without  reflection  ;  the  latter 
never  can  make  up  his  mind,  even  on  the  simplest  affair,  from 
the  fear  that  there  may  be  consequences  which  he  is  incapable  of 
foreseeing.  The  imbecile  is  frequently  timid,  and  even  mis- 
anthropic ;  not  only  because  he  is  conscious  of  his  deficiency, 
but  because  he  has  a  disagreeable  experience  of  the  superiority 
of  others.  When  this  is  the  cause  of  his  jealous  distrust,  we 
observe,  first,  that  he  reposes  unlimited  confidence  in  those 
whose  benevolence  he  has  experienced ;  secondly,  that  when 
his  position  in  society  places  him  beyond  the  reach  of  injury, 
he  has  none  of  this  misanthropy  of  which  we  speak,  and  is  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The  pusillanimity  and  misanthropy 
of  the  imbecile  lead  them  to  a  species  of  devotion,  if  such  it 
may  be  called ;  for  it  is  natural  that,  on  seeing  themselves  i*e- 
pulsed,  or  ill-treated  by  men,  they  should  apply  to  the  Deity 
for  support.  Tiie  stupid,  more  confident  in  themselves,  fancy 
that  they  acquire  merit  by  their  devotions,  or  confer  an  honor 
on  the  divinity." 
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§  70.  UofTbauer,  whilo  ho  acknowledges  the  various  and 
almost  imperceptible  shades  of  difference  between  one  case  of 
imbecility  and  another,  has  reduced  its  numberless  gradations 
to  five  degrees,  and  those  of  stupidity  to  three.  To  these,  as 
described  and  explained  by  him,  ho  looks  for  tho  means  of  a 
consistent  and  rational  application  of  the  legal  principles  that 
should  regulate  their  civil  and  criminal  relations. 

§  71.  "  The  Jir$t  degree  of  imbecility  manifests  itself  in  the 
inability  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  any  new  object,  oven 
when  the  necessary  data  are  funiished,and  tho  question  is  one 
which,  in  itself,  presents  no  difficulties.  In  this  degree  of  the 
affection,  the  individual  can  very  well  judge  respecting  objects 
to  which  he  is  daily  accustomed,  and  in  familiarity  with  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  daily 
concerns,  he  often  shows  a  minute  exactness  that  appears  to  him 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  His  memory  is  very  limited  ; 
not  that  ho  loses  absolutely  tho  remembrance  of  things,  but 
because  ho  cannot  apply  his  recollections  according  to  his 
wishes.  He  scrupulously  observes  whatever  ho  thinks  l^ecom- 
inir  in  his  situation,  because  he  fears  to  offend  by  neglecting  it. 
Wlien  he  gives  himself  up  to  avarice,  there  is  observed  in  him 
rather  an  apprehension  of  losing  than  a  desire  of  accumulating. 
The  propensity  to  talk  to  himself,  and  tho  species  of  devotion 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  seldom  to  bo  met  with  in  this  in- 
stance ;  the  former,  because  the  routine  of  daily  occupations, 
al)ove  which  tho  individual  seldom  raises  himself,  makes  but 
small  demands  on  his  u^telligence ;  the  latter,  because  his 
infirmity  is  not  so  remarkable  in  ordinary  society  as  to  render 
it  a  subject  of  general  obsen-ation,  and  entail  upon  him  fre- 
quent annoyance,  and  thus  make  him  feel  tho  necessity  of 
seeking  support  elsewhere.  Ho  is  very  subject  to  gusts  of  {ms- 
sion,  whieli,  nevertheless,  are  as  easily  appeased  as  they  are 
excited." 

Tlie  description  of  the  $econd  degree  of  imbecility  applies  to 
the  subjects  of  dementia,  which  will  be  considered  in  another 
place ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  here. 
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§  72.  '^  A  person  affected  with  imbecility  in  the  third  degree 
is  unfitted  for  all  matters  that  require  more  than  a  mechanical 
mode  of  action  ;  but  he  preserves  sufficient  intelligence  to  be 
aware  of  his  weakness  and  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
others.  We  may  likewise  remark  in  him  that  propensity  to 
devotion  and  misanthropy  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
His  mind  is  not  completely  inactive,  although  it  cannot  raise 
itself  to  any  elevated  views ;  hence  be  has  the  propensity  to 
talk  to  himself.  He  has  not  the  power  of  seizing  an  idea  so 
clearly  as  to  impress  it  on  his  mind ;  hence  a  very  marked 
defect  of  memory  and  a  great  propensity  to  pass  rapidly  from 
one  topic  to  another.  He  is  very  irritable  and  suspicious, 
fancies  a  design  to  insult  him  where  it  is  impossible,  because 
his  state  yet  permits  him  to  feel  and  resent  injuries,  —  of  which 
susceptibility  those  about  him  often  take  advantage  in  order  to 
annoy  him. 

§  73.  "  The  fourth  degree  of  imbecility  is  marked  by  a 
clouded  state  of  the  understanding  and  memory,  with  a  great 
insensibility,  which  nevertheless  leaves  the  patient  a  confused 
idea  of  his  weakness.  He  eagerly  seeks  excitement  by  various 
stimuli." 

§  74.  The  fifth  degree  of  imbecility,  as  described  by  Hoff- 
bauer,  corresponds  to  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  or  the  fatuity 
which  results  from  some  cerebral  diseases,  and  therefore  does 
not  belong  to  this  condition  of  mind  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment above  adopted. 

§  75.  Stupidity,  generally  speaking,  is  a  defect  less  severe 
than  imbecility,  according  to  the  definition  given  of  each.  The 
slightest  degree  of  imbecility,  however,  indicates  an  imperfec- 
tion of  the  intellectual  powers,  loss  severe  than  the  greatest 
degree  of  stupidity. 

§  76.  "  In  the/r«/  degree  of  stupidity,  the  individual  is  only 
incapable  of  judging  and  deciding,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  opposing  motives.  Then  ho  feels  his  incapacity,  and 
resorts  to  the  intelligence  of  others,  unless  too  proud,  which 
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often  happens.  If  ho  acts  absurdly,  it  is  often  because  lie 
applies  to  his  actions  a  rule  good  in  itself,  but  the  application 
of  which  requires  other  considerations. 

§  77.  **  The  subject  of  the  second  degree  of  stupidity  judges 
accurately  and  sometimes  even  promptly,  respecting  things  by 
which  he  is  habitually  surrounded;  but  he  commits  serious 
errors  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  exert  a  certain  vigor  of  judg- 
ment. He  is  embarrassed  in  any  train  of  reasoning,  however 
simple  it  may  be.  His  memory  is,  perhaps,  faitliful,  but  it  is 
alow ;  he  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  express  a  complex 
idea,  if  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  reflections,  and  has  not  been 
received  from  another.  When  his  faculties  have  been  some- 
what developed  by  education,  he  is  an  obstinate  partisan  of  any 
thing  which  is,  as  we  say,  good  in  theory,  but  useless  in  prac- 
tice ;  because  he  cannot  observe  the  circumstances  that  distin- 
guish particular  cases,  and  appreciate  them  according  to  their 
just  value.  These  two  conditions  are  indispensable,  however, 
to  the  proper  application  of  general  rules. 

§  78.  **  In  the  highest  degree  of  stupidity  the  individual 
cannot  go  beyond  one  single  idea ;  and  ho  must  completely  lose 
tliat  one  before  he  can  pass  to  another.  Hence  he  is  less 
capable  of  judging  than  the  imbecile,  because  the  comparison 
of  several  ideas  is  necessary  to  form  a  judgment.  Individuals 
who  are  aflected  with  stupidity  in  the  third  degree,  often  ex- 
press Uicmselves  in  half-uttered  words,  return  incessantly  to 
the  same  subject,  make  known  their  ideas  by  sentences,  short, 
incoherent,  and  unfinished,  like  children  who  can  retain  words 
but  do  not  know  how  to  connect  them  together ;  they  often 
express  the  subject  and  the  attribute  without  connecting  the 
one  to  the  other  by  the  affirmative  or  negative.  If  they  wish 
to  say  *  tlie  rose  is  beautiful,'  they  will  say,  ^  rose  beautiful,'  or 
only  *'  To^j  or  *  beautiful,'  according  as  the  subject  or  attribute 
strikes  them  most.  Often  they  reverse  the  natural  order  of 
words,  and  say,  for  example,  *  rose  beautiful  is ; '  and  when 
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they  perceive  an  omission  which  they  wish  to  repair,  thej 
become  still  more  perplexed." 

§  79.  It  does  not  need  the  high  authority  of  Esqnirol  to 
convince  us  that  these  distinctions  are  drawn  with  a  minute- 
ness and  show  of  accuracy  that  savor  more  of  the  labors  of 
the  closet  than  of  the  rigid  and  faithful  observation  of  nature. 
This  objection,  however,  which  might  not  have  been  unstis- 
pected  by  the  author  himself,  does  not  entirely  destroy  the 
utility  of  his  attempt,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  ;  for,  with  all  its  defects,  it  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  mental  deficiency  is  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous grades  of  intensity,  instead  of  being  invariably  the  same 
condition,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  properly  be  always  sub- 
jected to  the  same  legal  regulations.  It  is  a  material  defect  in 
the  above  descriptions,  that  the  state  of  the  moral  faculties  is 
seldom  adverted  to,  though  their  deviations  from  the  normal 
condition  are  no  less  striking  than  those  which  the  intellectual 
powers  exhibit.  Whatever  may  be  their  character,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  their  ordinary  relations  to  the  intellect  must  be 
affected ;  and  thus  the  idea  is  forced  upon  us,  that,  as  account- 
able beings,  the  subjects  of  mental  deficiency  must  be  viewed 
in  a  very  difierent  light  from  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  those  of  sound  and  well-developed  minds.  The 
observations  of  Georget  on  the  moral  faculties  of  imbeciles 
partially  supply  this  defect  in  HofiFbauer's  descriptions,  and 
therefore  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection. 

§  80.  "  In  hospitals  for  the  insane,"  says  he,  "  there  is 
always  a  certain  number  of  imbeciles  who  do  the  coarser  work 
of  the  house,  or  serve  as  domestics  and  assistants  to  the  regu- 
lar officers.  They  become  sufficiently  intelligent,  at  last,  to 
perform  their  duties  well,  to  sweep  the  courts,  carry  burdens, 
move  machines,  execute  simple  commissions,  know  the  use  of 
money,  and  procure  various  enjoyments.  But  they  have  no 
idea,  or  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  society,  laws,  morality,  courts, 
and  trials ;  and  though  they  may  have  the  idea  of  property, 
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Uiey  have  no  conception  of  the  consequences  of  theft.  They 
mav  have  been  taught  to  refrain  from  injuring  others,  but 
ibej  are  ignorant  of  what  would  be  done  to  them  if  guilty  of 
incendiarism  or  murder.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  how  com- 
mon  theft  is  among  imbeciles  and  idiots,  and  for  a  very  obvious 
reason.  Some  of  them  have  no  conception  of  property,  nor  of 
the  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum  ;  their  conduct  is  actuated 
solely  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  when  capable  of  experiencing 
this  sentiment,  and  by  their  own  desires.  Others  have  some 
notions  of  property,  but  neither  a  sense  of  morality,  nor  a  fear 
of  punishment  furnishes  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  pre- 
vent them  from  stealing.  Tlie  sentiment  of  cunning,  too,  may  be 
very  much  developed,  while  the  other  faculties  are  more  or  less 
deficient.  Among  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  many  im- 
beciles a  little  more  intelligent  than  these,  and  not  considered 
as  utterly  devoid  of  understanding,  who,  nevertheless,  have 
but  vague  and  imperfect  notions  of  social  duties  and  of  justice. 
They  engage  in  occupations  that  require  no  great  extent  of 
intellect,  and  even  in  the  simplest  of  the  mechanic  arts.  If 
they  do  not  pass  among  their  acquaintances  for  imbeciles,  they 
are  at  least  regarded  as  singular  beings  with  feeble  understand- 
ings, and  are  teased  and  tormented  in  innumerable  ways.  Many 
of  them,  for  want  of  some  powerfully  restraining  motive,  in- 
dalge  in  drinking,  and  become  la^y,  drunken,  and  dissipated, 
and  finally  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice  in  greater  numbers 
than  is  generally  suspected.  They  steal  adroitly,  and  hence 
are  considered  as  very  intelligent;  they  rcconunence  their 
offences  the  moment  they  are  released  from  confinement,  and 
thus  are  believed  to  be  obstinately  perverse ;  they  are  violent 
and  passionate,  and  the  slightest  motive  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
them  into  deeds  of  incendiarism  and  murder.  Those  who 
have  strong  sexual  propensities  soon  become  guilty  of  out- 
rages on  female  chastity.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  many 
examples  of  this  class  in  prisons,  who  had  been  judicially 
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decided  to  be  rational,  bat  whose  demi-imbecility  was  manifest 
enough  to  me."  ^ 

If  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  lesser  grades  of  imbecility  —  and  the  accuracy  and  good 
faith  of  Georget  are  not  to  be  doubted  —  it  may  be  easily  im- 
agined, without  the  help  of  further  description,  what  it  must 
be  in  the  higher  degrees. 

§  81.  By  imbecility  is  ordinarily  understood  a  deficiency  of 
intellect ;  but  it  has  been  seen  above  (§  63)  that  its  significa- 
tion is  here  extended,  in  order  to  include  that  class  of  subjects 
in  whom  the  mental  defect  consists  in  a  great  deficiency,  if  not 
utter  destitution  of  the  higher  moral  faculties,  the  intellectual, 
perhaps,  not  being  sensibly  affected.  The  following  case  will 
illustrate  this  form  of  the  disorder. 

§  82.  E.  S.,  aged  thirty-four,  who  had  been  ten  years  an 
inmate  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dublin,  was 
brought  before  Mr.  George  Combe,  during  a  visit  to  that  insti- 
tution, on  the  20th  of  April,  1829,  to  be  subjected,  with  several 
others,  to  a  phrenological  examination.  A  few  months  after, 
Dr.  Crawford,  the  physician  of  the  asylum,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Combo  respecting  this  patient,  from  which  the  following 
description  is  taken.  "  You  observe  in  your  notes, '  I  am  sur- 
prised he  was  not  executed  before  he  became  insane.'  This 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  afflicted  with 
some  form  of  insanity,  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved 
character.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  he  never 
was  different  from  what  he  now  is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the 
slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one  point,  nor  any  kind 
of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  insanity,  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual 

'  Discussion  mddico-l^gale  sur  la  Folie,  140 ;  and  Des  maladies  mentales, 
considdrdcs  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  legislation  civile  et  criminelle,  8. 
See  a  valuable  article  on  Moral  Imbecility  by  Dr.  Ha3mes.  Jour.  Ment. 
Sci.  X.  5S3. 
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should  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent, 
and  amenable  to  the  laws.  The  governors  and  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  asylum  have  often  had  doubts  whether  they  were 
justified  in  keeping  E.  S.  as  a  lunatic^  thinking  him  a  more  fit 
subject  for  a  Bridewell.  He  appears,  however,  so  totally  cal- 
lous with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling,  —  so 
thoroughly  unconscious  of  ever  having  done  any  thing  wrong 
—  so  completely  destitute  of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse 
when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes,  —  and  has  proved  him- 
self so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life,  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  any  jury  before  whom  ho  might  be  brought  would 
satisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him  insane,  which,  in  such  a 
case,  is  the  most  humane  line  to  pursue.  He  was  dismissed 
several  times  from  the  asylum,  and  sent  there  the  last  time  for 
attempting  to  poison  his  father ,  and  it  seems  fit  he  should  be 
kept  there  for  life  as  a  moral  lunatic  ;  but  there  has  never  been 
the  least  symptom  of  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  which  is 
the  general  concomitant  of  what  is  usually  understood  as 
insanity  y^ 

§  ^3.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  this  individual 
was  denied  by  nature  the  possession  of  those  moral  faculties, 
the  due  development  and  exercise  of  which  constitute  an 
essential  element  of  responsibility.  By  the  aid  of  kind  and 
intelli^nt  friends,  he  was  secluded  from  scenes  in  which  he 
was  unfitted  to  mingle ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
suffered  to  go  at  large,  with  his  animal  propensities  uncon- 
trolled by  the  higher  powers  of  our  moral  nature,  and  con- 
stantly meeting  with  opportunities  for  indulgence,  what  else 
could  have  l>een  expected  but  some  deed  of  violence  that 
would  have  brought  upon  him  the  tender  mercies  of  the  law  ? 
Dr.  Crawford  is  altogether  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  a 
jury  wouM  have  pronounced  E.  S.  insane ;  for  the  melancholy 
termination  of  the  cases  above  given  teaches  how  little  we 
can  here  rely  on  the  intelligence  of  courts  and  juries.     Had  he 

*  Edinburgh  Pbrenologioal  Journal,  tI.  147. 
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committed  a  capital  crime,  he  would  probably  have  been  con- 
demned and  executed,  while  the  intelligent  and  the  educated, 
the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  the  world  would,  for  the  most 
part,  have  joined  the  unthinking  populace,  in  thanking  God, 
that  a  monster  of  wickedness  had  fallen  beneath  the  arm  of 
the  law. 

§  84.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  form  of  mental  defi- 
ciency occurs  in  a  recent  publication :  ^'  This  person,  aged 
twenty-one,  was  the  son  of  a  very  respectable  farmer,  well 
grown,  and  in  good  general  health.  When  I  saw  him  he 
exhibited  in  his  general  appearance  nothing  noticeable,  except 
a  coarse  and  sullen  expression  of  countenance.  I  learnt,  from 
his  relations  and  a  family  friend,  whose  testimony  bore  strong 
internal  evidence  of  truth,  that  he  had  been  a  singular  child, 
with  obstinate  fancies,  —  such  for  instance,  as  refusing  to  be 
dressed  in  the  morning  without  some  absurd  condition  being 
granted.  By  five  years  old  he  was  a  confirmed  liar,  as  well  as 
a  believer  in  his  own  marvellous  assertions.  By  fourteen  he 
had  run  away  from  school,  and  was  domesticated  at  home, 
under  careful,  but  ineffectual,  surveillance.  He  would,  I  was 
told,  at  that  time  obtain,  if  he  could,  any  article  that  struck 
his  fancy,  upon  credit ;  then  promptly  throw  it  away  or  give  it 
without  judgment.  As  an  instance  of  defective  intelligence, 
the  following  detail  was  quaintly  given  me :  'He  paid  a  visit 
to  his  grandfather,  and,  during  it,  behaved  remarkably  well. 
But  then,  starting  home  on  his  pony,  he  went  several  miles  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  visited  his  old  schoolmaster,  to 
whom  he  told  a  false,  but  plausible  tale,  without  any  apparent 
purpose ;  thence,  to  another  town,  equally  without  an  object ; 
there  he  did  nothing  but  sit  in  an  inn ;  then  turning  towards 
home,  he  was  found  in  a  lane  crying,  and  brought  back  to  his 
father's  house,  where  he  appears  to  have  always  been  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  no  want  of  discretion.'  Of  all  the 
above  freaks,  he  gives  no  explanation.  His  conduct  darkened 
as  he  grew  older ;  after  turning  into  money  other  people's 
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property  as  well  as  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  forge  checks  of 
his  father,  absconding  with  the  cash.  These  matters  having 
been  arranged,  he  was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta ;  and  after 
having  behaved  well  at  first,  dropped  into  a  series  of  scrapes 
similar  to  the  former.  Subsequently,  he  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier ;  then  became  a  cabman,  always  rejoicing  in  the  lowest 
company,  but  without  indulging  to  excess  in  drink ;  habitually 
defrauding,  when  he  could,  his  near  relatives,  and  in  his  other 
conduct  towards  them  equally  remote  from  affectionateness 
when  kindly  treated,  and  from  malignity  when  thwarted.  No 
advice  had,  at  any  time,  the  slightest  effect  on  him.  The  lead- 
ing moral  elements  in  this  young  man  were  a  love  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  a  love  of  change.  His  intellect  was  limited ;  and 
though  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  not  obviously 
below  par,  it  could  by  no  means  modify,  direct,  or  restrain  the 
above  tendencies."  ^ 

§  85.  The  following  case,  which  occurred  under  my  own 
observation,  belongs  to  the  same  type  as  the  last.  This  lad, 
though  belonging  to  a  family  in  the  easier  walks  of  life,  and 
surrounded  by  good  moral  influences,  was  undutiful  and  dis- 
obedient from  early  boyhood,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  shame- 
less career  of  vice  and  low  pleasure.  He  stuck  at  no  means 
of  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  to  make  out  bills  against 
his  father's  customers  in  distant  places  and  represent  himself 
as  authorized  to  collect  them.  By  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  every  haunt  of  infamy,  and  of  every 
blackguard  and  blackleg  in  his  native  city  as  well  as  in  some 
others.  At  last,  when  seventeen  years  old,  becoming  very 
troublesome,  his  father  placed  him  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 
Here  he  soon  began  to  manifest  a  heartless,  mischievous  dis- 

*  ^Iajo.  Medicmi  Testimonj  and  ETidencc  in  Cases  of  Lunacy,  p.  102. 
Bj  this  writer,  who  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity, 
the  above  case  is  referral  to  a  form  of  mental  disonlfr,  which  he  calls 
wu^»un*iH^jtt  of  mimi.  Whtit  is  gained  by  substituting;  this  desiji^ation  for 
that  of  moral  insanity,  is  not  Ter}*  obvious.  The  thing  itself,  certainly*  is 
DOC  affected  by  the  change  of  name. 
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position,  enjoying  nothing  so  much  as  to  tease  and  worry  his 
associates.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  was  neglected.  A 
favorite  occupation  was  to  recount  his  peculiar  experience 
without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  shame  or  compunction. 
According  to  his  own  account  he  was  familiar  with  every  form 
of  vice ;  but  though  bad  enough,  no  doubt,  he  was  too  invet- 
erate a  liar  to  narrate  even  his  own  disgraces  without  a  touch 
of  fiction.  Intellectually,  he  was  rather  deficient,  and  though 
at  the  best  schools,  scarcely  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
owing  as  much  probably  to  idleness  as  inability.  In  his  ad- 
ventures there  was  often  a  lack  of  method  and  purpose,  such 
as  we  frequently  witness  with  the  insane.  Once,  while  at 
school,  he  ran  away  of  a  cold  night,  half  clad,  though  he  had 
clothes,  and  time  enough  to  put  them  on.  Once,  he  went  off 
with  the  horse  and  carriage  of  his  landlord,  without  leave,  and 
before  getting  anywhere  abandoned  them  by  the  roadside.  He 
manifested  considerable  adroitness  in  escaping  from  the  hos- 
pital, which  he  did,  several  times.  On  his  first  return,  having 
been  absent  three  or  four  weeks,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
been  taking  lessons  in  lock-picking,  for  no  kind  of  lock  was 
proof  against  his  arts.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  connection 
with  this  lad's  psychological  condition,  that  one  of  his  sisters 
is  idiotic,  and  one  or  two  more  have  evinced  some  curious 
moral  obliquities.^ 

§  86.  In  a  class  of  cases  by  no  means  unfrequent,  this  moral 
imbecility  is  particularly  manifested  in  a  morbid  activity  of  the 
destructive  propensity.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  re- 
lated at  length  by  Parent  Duchatelet.^  The  subject  of  it  was 
a  little  girl  fourteen  years  old,  who  lived  with  her  grandmother, 
a  very  respectable  and  religious  woman,  till  the  age  of  seven, 
when  she  returned  to  the  charge  of  her  parents.  At  this  time, 
she  is  described  as  never  playing,  nor  crying,  nor  laughing.    She 

*  See  an  instructive  paper  entitled  Insanity  without  Delusions,  by  G.  F. 
Blandford,  in  Jour.  Men.  Sci.  xv.  23. 

•  Annales  d'  Hygiene,  vii.  173. 
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had  been  taught  to  read,  sew,  and  knit,  though  quite  averse  to 
all  instruction.  Her  mother  being  sick,  she  expressed  regret 
that  she  was  not  dead,  because  in  that  case  she  would  inherit 
her  mother's  clothes,  which  she  would  alter  so  as  to  wear  them 
herself.  She  declared  that  she  would  have  killed  her  while 
tick  if  she  could  have  evaded  the  observation  of  the  attendants, 
and  told  her  mother,  who  asked  her  how  she  would  have  ac- 
complished her  purpose,  that  she  would  have  plunged  a 
poniard  into  her  bosom.  She  said  she  was  aware  her  father 
would  put  her  in  prison,  but  that  would  not  deter  her.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  child, 
she  told  her  mother  that  if  she  had  killed  her  with  a  knife  she 
would  have  got  blood  on  her  clothes,  which  would  have  led  to 
discovery,  and  therefore  she  would  have  taken  care  to  undress, 
before  connnitthig  the  act.  Subsequently  she  said,  she  would 
use  [loison,  in  order  to  kill  her  mother.  She  frequently  de- 
clared that  she  never  loved  her  father,  nor  mother,  nor  grand- 
mother. It  appears  that  from  the  age  of  four  years  she  was 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  self-abuse,  and  no  prepautions  nor 
persuasions  could  deter  her  from  this  dreadful  habit.  Such 
was  the  moral  state  of  this  child,  now  eight  years  old,  when 
she  was  examined  by  a  commissary  of  the  police,  and  sent  to  a 
convent.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned her  murderous  designs,  but  continued  dejected  and 
silent. 

§  h7.  Rrierre  de  Boismont  has  described  a  case  of  juvenile 
moral  deficiency  which  came  under  his  observation.  This  lad, 
ten  years  old,  had  a  bright,  intelligent  look,  was  well  devel- 
oped* remeinl>ered  well,  and  learned  his  lessons  readily.  But 
he  had  always  manifested  the  very  worst  pro|)en8ities.  lie  stole 
whatever  he  fancied ;  was  the  terror  of  his  little  companions, 
wliom  lie  would  pinch,  l)eat,  and  knock  down ;  he  heeded  no 
rebukes,  and  was  incessantly  in  motion.  Once  he  tried  to  push 
his  mother  into  a  ditch,  and  was  constantly  talking  of  killing 
and  of  setting  fire.  Finally,  he  become  so  troublesome  as  to  ren- 
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6bt  it  neoBBsuT  to  place  him  in  an  asylum,  where  he  was  the 

of  evcmodj  else,  by  pinching,  biting,  and  striking  them.^ 

§  ^.  TUs  fbim  of  insanity,  which  is  above  denominated 

taeidlirr,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which 

BBseiiect  is  aflfected,  is  not  very  rare  in  receptacles  for  the 

ad  is  mofe  common  in  society  than  is  generally  sus- 

Ii  »  seldom  regarded  in  its  true  light,  and  when  its 

have  oecu(&ed  a  high  place  in  society,  and  thus  been 

«Bafi£ed  to  indulge  more  freely  their  mischievous  propensities, 

dMf  buiTe  often  been  consigned  by  the  historian  to  the  eternal 

^aKeracioiis  of  mankind.     Count  Cliarolais,  brother   of  the 

IHtke  de  Bourbon  Gond£,  whose  sanguinary  chariicter  has  been 

ciMnimeaiorased  by  Lacretelle,  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  this 

UuBikL     He  manifested  an  instinct  of  cruelty  in  the  very  sports 

of  htt  childhood.    He  took  a  pleasure  in  torturing  animals, 

aoEii  coouttituu^  the  most  ferocious  acts  of  violence  against  his 

joauscics.     He  would  stand  at  his  window  and  shoot  the  arti- 

Mtts  a(  work  upon  the  neighboring  buildings,  merely  for  the 

^easmre  of  :$eeiu^  them  tumble  from  the  roofs  and  ladders. 

It  ii^  $aid  cha(  he  loved  to  stain  even  his  debaucheries  with 

btoou^  and  commicced  many  murders  from  no  motive  of  inter- 

gec  \;r  an^r.^     Or.  Kush  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 

had  l>ocu  couj^ulced  iu  three  cases  of  moral  imbecility ;  and 

tK^hiu^  call  better  express  the  true  characters  of  their  physi- 

ok>^^v,  Uian  hi*  remark  respecting  them.    "  In  all  these  cases," 

he  v.H>Kcr>cs.  *'  there  is  probably  an  original  defective  organiza- 

uv^ii  iu  ihocic  {.>aris  of  the  body  which  are  occupied  by  the  moral 

tikcuiuv^  oi*  I  he  mind.'*  ^  —  an  explanation  that  will  receive  but 

*\ulo  o\>aiucuance  iu  an  a^''  that  derives  its  ideas  of  the  men- 

;iU  >;K'iK»iuciui  I'tvm  the  exclusive  observation  of  mind  in  a 

xiuic  vh'  .u-;v'iv>v»;i.\i^cd  health  and  vigor.     To  understand  these 

.ucvv^  :»iv^»ci^ .  '.cviu.ivs  a  knowledge  of  our  moral  and  intellect- 

i:  ,v^i>»iiu.'A»iu  u>  Iv  obwiued  only  by  a  practical  acquaint- 


.i«%k 


V  ,a.,;. .  i    In  vv'ttv\  \  :>«>«J  v,:Jvl  Sit.). 

I ....  .iv  ,.v  >vvKv\  u.  .>J*.  '  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  867. 
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ance  with  the  inuumcrablo  phases  of  the  mind,  as  presented 
ill  its  various  degrees  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  health  and 
disease,  amid  all  its  transitions  from  a  state  of  brutish  idiocy 
to  that  of  the  most  commanding  intellect. 

§  ^^9.  The  prevalent  error  of  looking  at  mind  in  tlie  abstract, 
as  a  unique  principle  endowed  with  a  certain  appreciable  meas- 
ure of  strength  and  activity,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
pute and  discrepancy  of  opinion,  in  cases  where  the  acts  of 
persons  affected  with  Hoffbauer's  first  degree  of  imbecility 
have  l>ecn  made  the  object  of  judicial  investigation.  One  wit- 
ness has  observed  a  range  and  tenacity  of  memory  which  he 
could  not  square  with  his  notions  of  mental  weakness ;  an- 
other, ]ierhaps,  has  seen  tlie  party  whose  acts  are  in  question, 
conducting  himself  with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  observing 
the  social  usages  proper  to  his  station,  and  this  he  has  deemed 
incfjmpatible  with  imbecility  of  mind  ;  while  another  has  heard 
him  replying  to  questions  on  commonplace  subjects,  readily 
and  appropriately,  and  he  also  draws  similar  conclusions.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  seen  engaging  in  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments, and  associating  with  company  seemingly  below  the 
dignity  of  his  age  or  station,  by  one  who  desires  no  further 
proof  of  an  imbecile  mind ;  or  he  may  be  so  extravagantly 
vain  of  some  personal  accomplishments,  as  to  impress  another 
with  the  idea  that  his  understanding  has  scarcely  the  strength 
of  a  child's.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  oftentimes  the 
very  fact  which  furnishes  undoubted  proof  of  imbecility  to  one 
observer,  convovs  an  unshaken  conviction  of  mental  soundness 
to  anittlicr.  Few,  indeed,  are  capable  of  sounding  the  depths 
of  another's  intelligence,  because  few  are  aware  of  the  neces- 
>'\i\\  or  have  the  ability  if  they  were,  of  scrutinizing,  not  one 
act  or  trait  of  character  alone,  but  every  intellectual  manifes- 
tation as  it  apfiears  in  the  conduct,  conversation,  and  manners, 
as  the  utily  means  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  his  real  mental 
capacity.  Scarcely  a  case  comes  up  in  which  the  undiTstand- 
ing  of  an  imbecile  is  judicially  investigated,  that  does   not 
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furnish  striking  illustrations  of  this  fact,  as  might  be  shown 
by  numerous  instances  in  point.  The  following,  however,  the 
first  of  which  was  adjudicated  in  1832,  may  serve  as  examples. 

§  90.  ''  Miss  Bagster  was  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  and  per- 
petrated a  runaway  match  with  Mr.  Newton.  An  application 
was  made  by  her  family  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  of  unsound  mind.  The  facts  urged  against  her 
before  the  commissioners  were,  that  she  had  been  a  violent, 
self-willed,  and  passionate  child ;  that  this  continued  till  she 
grew  up ;  that  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  taking  care  of  her  property ;  that  she 
had  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  matrimony,  having  engaged 
herself  to  several  persons ;  and  that,  in  many  respects,  she 
evinced  little  of  the  delicacy  becoming  her  sex.  Dr.  Suther- 
land had  visited  her  four  times,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself  or  of  her 
property.  She  had  memory,  but  neither  judgment  nor  rea- 
soning power.  Dr.  Gordon  did  not  consider  her  capacity  to 
exceed  that  of  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age.  Several  non- 
medical witnesses,  who  had  known  her  from  infancy,  spoke  of 
her  extremely  passionate  and  occasionally  indelicate  conduct. 
On  her  examination,  liowever,  before  the  commissioners,  her  an- 
swers were  pertinent,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  No  indelicate 
remark  escaped  from  her.  Drs.  Morrison  and  Haslam  had  botli 
visited  her,  and  were  not  disposed  to  consider  her  imbecile  or 
idiotic.  She  confessed  and  lamented  her  ignorance  of  arith- 
metic, but  said  that  her  grandfather  sent  excuses  when  she 
was  at  school,  and  begged  that  she  might  not  be  pressed.  Her 
conversation  generally  impressed  these  gentlemen  in  a  favor- 
able manner  as  to  her  sanity.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict, 
that  Miss  Bagster  had  been  of  unsound  mind  since  November 
1,  1830,  and  the  marriage  was  consequently  dissolved."  ^ 

§  91.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  some  degree  of  mental  deficiency  in  this  young 

*  Beck,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  i,  752. 
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lady  ;  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  constitutional,  or  mere- 
ly the  result  of  a  neglected  education  and  misplaced  indul- 
gences, and  consequently  capable  of  being  remedied.    In  proof 
of  its  constitutional  nature,  we  have  the  ophiion  of  a  respect- 
able physician  that  she  was  inca]>able  of  taking  care  of  heraclf 
or  of  her  property ;  and  of  another,  that  her  capacity  did  not 
exceed  that  of  a  child  seven  years  old,  which  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated  by  the  facts  in  evidence,  that  she  was  extremely 
passionate,  and  often  indelicate  in  her  conduct ;  that  her  mind 
ran  greatly  upon  matrimony  ;  and  that  she  had  not  made  the 
most  ordinary  attainments  in  knowledge.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  her  education  was  unquestionably  neglected  ; 
that,  before  the  commissioners,  her  answers  were  pcrtuient  and 
in  a  pro|>er  manner ;  and  that  two  eminent  physicians  were  not 
disposed  to  consider  her  idiotic  or  imbecile.    It  is  obvious, 
that  in  cases  like  this,  the  ophiions  of  the  medical  witnesses 
will  depend  very  much,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  extent  of  their 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  manifestations  of  the  mind, 
tM)th  in  its  normal  and  abnormal  conditions.      Uence  it  is  that 
a  trait  by  no  means  incompatible  with  imbecility  was  consid- 
ered, in  this  case,  as  indicative  of  a  proper  soundness  of  mind. 
Persons  laboring  under  far  more  imbecility  than  Miss  I^agster, 
arc  ca[iable,  on  occasions,  of  controlling  themselves  and  con- 
cealing their  more  prominent  faults  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
stranger  finds  it  difiicult  to  believe,  that,  in  point  of  under- 
standing, they  are  much  below  the  level  of  ordinary  people. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  imbecility  is  manifested  in  the 
conduct  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  language ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  persons  like  Miss  Bagster  are 
confessedly  of  narrow  understandings,  and  often  of  defective 
education,  it  could  not  be  exi>ectcd  that  strong  indications  of 
imbecility   would   be  observed  in   their  conversation   alone. 
Her  answers,  it  seems,  were  pertinent,  and  projierly  delivered, 
as  they  might  well  have  been,  if  they  related  to  things  in 
which  she  was  particuhirly  interested,  and  were  not  beyond  her 
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powers  of  comprehension,  and  she  still  have  been  imbecile  or 
stupid.  In  the  description  of  the  first  degree  of  imbecility, 
already  quoted  (§  71),  HoflFbauer  expressly  says  that  "  tiie 
individual  can  very  well  judge  respecting  objects  to  which  he 
is  daily  accustomed,  and  in  familiarity  with  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  up."  It  may  be  also  added,  that  their  an- 
swers  are  sometimes  not  only  pertinent,  but  characterized  by 
considerable  pith  and  shrewdness.  Miss  Bagster's  education 
was,  no  doubt,  grossly  neglected,  but  this  circumstance  could 
not  have  produced  so  much  mental  deficiency  as  to  have  im- 
pressed a  careful  and  intelligent  observer  with  the  conviction 
that  her  capacity  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  child  seven  years 
old.  Neglected  or  vicious  education  is  a  cause  of  ignorance, 
but  can  never  degrade  the  mind  into  a  state  of  imbecility  or 
stupidity,  which  are  always  either  congenital  or  the  effect  of 
disease.  Dr.  Morrison  indeed  stated  under  oath,  that  he 
would  undertake  to  teach  her,  in  six  months,  arithmetic  and 
the  use  of  money  ;  but  his  success  would  have  been  far  from 
disproving  the  existence  of  imbecility.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
in  this  condition  of  mind,  there  is  some  susceptibility  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  cases  are  not  unfrequent  where,  in  regard 
to  one  or  two  particular  powers,  the  individual  is  quite  on  a 
level  with  his  more  happily  endowed  fellow-men.^ 

*  I  regret  that  the  drift  of  these  remarks  on  Miss  Bagster's  case  has  been 
entirely  misunderstood.  In  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review  (July,  1840),  they  are  pronounced  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  the  views  subsequently  expressed  in  the  chaper  on  Interdiction,  and 
charged  with  favoring  legal  oppression.  This  case  was  quoted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  that  discrepancy  of  opinion  and  irrelevancy  of  facts,  so 
often  witnessed  in  medico-legal  investigations  of  cases  of  mental  imbecility 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph.  In  the  comments  which 
follow,  my  object  was  merely  to  examine  the  value  of  certain  evidence,  and 
show  how  far  it  proved  or  disproved  mental  imbecility  generally.  I  contend 
that  certain  facts  alleged  in  disproof  of  imbecility  are  not  incompatible  with 
that  condition,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  no  doubt,  from  my  remarks,  that  I 
considered  Miss  B.  as  laboring  under  some  degree  of  imbecility,  a  point 
which  the  reviewer  himself  admits.  Whether  the  imbecility  were  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  being  a  party  to  the  marriage  contract,  is 
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§  92.  In  the  case  of  Portsmouth  v.  Portsmouth,  which  was  a 
suit  of  nullity  of  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the  mental 
unsoundness  (which  was,  in  fact,  imbecility  in  the  first  degree) 
of  the  husband,  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  numerous  facts  were 
dei)osed  to  by  witnesses,  in  proof  that  he  possessed  a  capacity 
and  understanding  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life.  It  appeared  that  when  at  school  he  evinced  a  very  good 
memory,  and  made  respectable  proficiency  in  arithmetic  and 
the  languages ;  and  that,  after  coming  of  age,  he  settled  ac- 
counts with  his  agents  ;  attended  public  meetings  and  commit- 
tees :  prosecuted  an  offender,  and  was  examined  as  a  witness  ; 
and  that  his  friends  had  failed  in  making  him  the  object  of  a 
commission  of  lunacy.  In  regard  to  these  circumstances,  the 
court,  Sir  John  Nicholl,  observed  in  substance,  that  the 
cafiacity  for  instruction  and  improvement  is  possessed  even  by 
the  brute  creation,  and  therefore  did  not  of  itself  disprove  the 
fact  of  imbecility ;  that  when  ho  appeared  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice,  it  was  only  a  simple  fact  he  had  to  state, 
rc'iuiriug  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  memory,  and  that  his 
cross-examination  could  require  nothing  more  than  the  recol- 
lection of  facts, —  not  any  considerable  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  that  his  behavior  in 
company,  and  his  few  observations  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
horses,  and  farming,  were  not  incompatible  with  great  imbecil- 

I  qufstinti  ven*  diflen*iit  from  that  of  imbecility  in  tho  abstract,  and  one 
which  I  ilifl  not  pri'tend  to  di.^cuM.  For  any  thinf;  I  have  »aid  to  the  con- 
tran*,  it  niay  have  l>cen  the  hei(;ht  of  injustice  to  annul  this  marriage. 
What  foijn<Iation,  then,  has  the  reviewer  for  his  assertion,  that  the  author 
**  (f'lDf'S  tn  th<'  conclusion  that  the  venlict  was  correct,  and  that  this  lady 
was  rt'ally  imb(*cile  ti)  a  degree  ref|uiring  legal  interfereni*e''?  A  closer 
examination  of  mv  n*niarks  on  this  case  would  have  satisfied  the  reviewer,  I 
think,  that  they  are  nowise  contradictory  to  the  general  principle  prom- 
in*-ntly  n>t  forth  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  —  that  the  legal  consequenct^s 
of  thi>  various  forms  of  insanity  are  to  l>e  determined  by  no  general  arbi- 
trary- rule,  but  always  in  reference  to  the  particular  act  in  f]u«'>tion.  I  have 
since  rarefully  read  the  report  of  this  case  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  z.. 
aihl  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  the  verdict  was  corrert,  and  that 
this  lady  was  reaUy  imbecile  to  a  degree  requiring  legal  interference. 
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ity  of  mind,  because,  under  the  restraints  produced  by  formal 
company,  and  by  the  sense  of  being  observed,  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  imbecility  would  be  shaded,  and  the  individual 
might  pass  as  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  understand- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  he  had 
always  been  treated  by  his  family  as  one  of  feeble  capacity ;  and 
by  a  family  arrangement,  he  was  married,  when  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  to  a  lady  of  forty-seven,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  him  from  improper  connections,  and  obtaining  for 
him  suitable  care  and  protection.  It  appeared  that  his  ser^ 
vants  were  his  play-fellows,  and  that  he  played  all  sorts  of 
tricks  with  them  ;  that  he  was  fond  of  driving  a  team,  and  that 
his  wife  so  far  indulged  him,  as  to  have  a  team  of  horses  kept 
for  his  amusement  as  a  toy  and  a  plaything,  with  which  he 
carted  dung,  timber,  and  hay ;  that  he  had  a  propensity  for 
bell-ringing,  was  fond  of  slaughtering  cattle,  and  indulged  in 
wanton  cruelty  towards  man  and  beast,  never  expressing  regret, 
but  merely  observing  "  serves  him  right,"  on  his  own  acts  of 
cruelty.  It  also  appeared  that  a  medical  man  was  taken  into 
the  family  to  assist  in  superintending  the  earl,  and  that  be 
obtained  complete  ascendency  over  him,  the  mention  of  his 
name  being  sufficient  to  intimidate  him  and  exact  his  obedience. 
This  gentleman  at  last  thought  it  prudent  to  deliver  up  his 
charge  to  the  earPs  trustees  in  London,  one  of  whom,  within 
one  week  after,  married  him  to  his  own  daughter.  This  piar- 
riage  was  declared  by  the  court  null  and  void.^  In  the  above 
statement  a  few  facts  only  have  been  selected  from  a  mass  of 
evidence  given  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  witnesses ;  but 
this  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  that  proof 
of  imbecility  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  few  isolated  facts,  but 

*  1  Haggard,  359.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  extend  his  inquiries  further, 
will  find  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  Ingram  t\  Wyatt,  1  Hag- 
gard, 384,  some  excellent  observations  on  the  characters  of  imbecility, 
besides  a  masterly  analysis  of  evidence  relative  to  this  condition,  ranging 
through  a  life  of  seventy-four  years. 
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in  an  investigation  of  the  wliole  character  and  conduct  of  the 
party. 

§  93.  A  similar  diversity  of  views  on  the  value  of  evidence 
respecting  mental  imbecility  was  strikingly  displayed  in  tlio 
Lispcnard  case  which  was  finally  decided  in  the  New  York  Court 
of  Errors,  in  1841.  It  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Surro- 
gate of  New  York  to  approve  the  will  of  Alice  Lispenard,  on 
the  ground  of  mental  incompetence.  This  woman  was  bom  in 
1T>^1 ;  her  father  died  in  1806,  leaving  her  an  annuity  of  8500 ; 
her  brother  died  in  1808,  leaving  her,  as  one  of  his  heirs-at- 
law,  considerable  property ;  and  in  1834  she  made  her  will, 
whereby  she  gave  all  her  estate  to  A.  L.  Stewart,  her  sister's 
husband,  and  appointed  him  sole  executor.  In  1830  she  died. 
Tlie  probate  of  tlie  will  having  been  refused  by  the  Surrogate, 
an  appeal  was  made,  first  to  the  circuit  judge,  and  from  him  to 
the  chancellor,  both  of  whom  sustained  his  decision.  The  case 
was  then  carried  into  the  Court  of  Errors,  by  which  these 
decisions  were  overruled,  and  probate  of  the  will  decreed. 

§  1*4.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  devisor  was  always 
regarded  by  her  family  as  mentally  deficient,  and  that  her 
father  left  her  only  an  annuity  of  $500,  because,  as  he  states 
in  his  will,  ^'  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  that  my  daughter 
Alice  should  have  such  imbecility  of  mind  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  managing  or  taking  care  of  property."  By  several 
persons  who  lived  or  were  intimate  in  the  family,  it  was  testi- 
fied tliat  she  was  washed,  nursed,  and  put  to  bed  the  same  as  a 
child,  until  she  was  twenty-two  years  old ;  that  she  had  a 
vacant  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  silly  laugh  when 
spoken  to ;  that  she  dribbled  at  the  mouth ;  had  an  awkward 
and  unnatural  carriage  of  the  body  and  a  violent  tcmiKsr  ;  that 
she  was  not  permitted  to  see  company  like  the  other  children, 
but  was  kept  out  of  sight ;  that  no  one  thought  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  her ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  teach  her 
beyond  spelling  short  words  of  two  syllables  were  abandoned 
as  impracticable.     While  at  board,  which  was  from  1817  to 
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1827,  she  was  washed,  dressed,  and  put  to  bed  like  a  child ; 
cried  when  the  children  of  the  family  refused  to  share  their 
cake  and  candy  with  her ;  ate  her  food  voraciously ;  would 
strike  those  around  her  when  in  a  rage,  whicb  was  not  seldom ; 
and  could  not  be  taught  the  Lord's  prayer.  Although  placed 
in  the  charge  of  a  teacher  at  home,  she  was  found  incapable 
of  being  taught  to  read,  and  forty  years  afterwards,  when  the 
attempt  was  renewed  by  her  sister,  it  met  witli  no  better  suc- 
cess. One  witness  stated,  that  when  sixteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  she  preferred  a  sixpence  to  a  dollar.  Another  could 
not  teach  her  to  distinguish  a  two-shilling  piece  from  a  half 
dollar.  Once  she  was  found  choking  a  child  six  years  old 
until  he  was  black  in  the  face.  In  the  selection  of  boarding- 
places  she  was  never  consulted,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
families  with  whom  she  was  placed  were  in  humble  and  nar- 
row circumstances,  without  those  conveniences  and  accommo- 
dations which  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  Even  when  under 
the  kind  and  judicious  management  of  her  sister,  she  sub- 
mitted to  be  imprisoned  in  her  room  whenever  it  was 
ordered,  and  was  frequently  subjected  to  confinement  as  a 
punishment  for  misbehavior. 

§  95.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  that  much  of  her 
deficiency  might  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  indulgence  of 
her  parents,  and  especially  to  habits  of  intemperate  drinking 
they  had  allowed  her  to  contract.  It  appeared  that  she  carried 
simple  messages  from  one  part  of  the  establishment  to  another, 
and  that  she  performed  the  duty  of  delivering  out  clothes  for 
the  wash,  and  soap,  caudles,  starch,  &c.,  to  the  servants.  By 
her  sister  she  was  taught  to  perform  some  little  offices  about 
her  own  person  and  clothes,  and  to  distinguish  small  pieces  of 
money.  Another  witness  had  seen  her  washing  cups  and 
saucers.  Another  stated  that  when  she  wanted  any  thing  she 
asked  for  it,  and  if  medicine  was  given  to  her  she  would  take 
it.  On  a  very  cold  day  when  somebody  was  to  be  baptized, 
she  said  she  would  not  be  a  baptist,  to  be  baptized  on  such  a 
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daj,  and  asked  if  thej  dip  them  as  they  dip  candles.  She  also 
told  the  witness  that  when  her  sister  died,  they  put  her  into  a 
coffin  with  a  silver  plate  having  her  name  and  age  upon  it,  and 
that  when  she  (Alice)  died,  she  would  like  to  be  put  into  such 
a  coffin  and  laid  in  the  same  room.  It  was  stated  that  while 
living  in  her  brother's  family,  which  was  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life,  she  had  charge  of  the  clothes  that  were  sent 
to  the  wash,  would  give  the  necessary  directions,  and  correct 
mistakes  when  they  were  returned ;  that  she  took  charge  of  her 
own  clothes,  was  very  careful  of  them,  and  would  send  them 
to  the  sempstress  if  they  needed  repairing.  In  the  absence  of 
other  members  of  the  family,  she  would  give  directions  to 
masons  and  carpenters  employed  in  making  repairs  and  altera- 
tions about  the  house,  who  obeyed  her,  and  invariably  found 
that  her  directions  were  approved.  She  sent  messages  by  the 
servants,  kept  an  eye  upon  them,  and  reported  their  miscon- 
duct She  recognized  persons  whom  she  had  known  in  her 
youth,  but  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  called  tliem  by  name, 
made  inquiries  respecting  particular  members  of  their  families, 
and  recurred  to  the  scenes  and  amusements  of  her  youth.  She 
would  inquire  of  visitors  as  to  the  health  of  particular  mem- 
bers of  their  families  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  Several 
other  facts  of  similar  importance  were  also  related  by  the  same 
witness.  Another  stated  that  when  the  children  played  school, 
Alice  would  act  the  mistress,  and  punish  the  others  if  they  did 
not  know  their  lesson.  A  clergyman,  who  was  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  her,  thought  well  of  her  understanding,  on  the 
score  of  her  religious  attainments.  ^^  Her  confession  of  guilt," 
he  says,  **  might  have  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  depravity  of 
nature,  the  necessity  of  forgiveness,  and  the  ability  of  God  to 
forgive  in  any  circumstances,  and  might  (when  instruction  had 
been  received,  as  was  the  fact  in  her  case)  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  Prayer  is  a  means  by  which 
wb  receive  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  as  she  said 
she  constantly  prayed,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  it  was 
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for  that  influence."  This  opinion  is  hardly  corroborated  by 
the  statement  of  another  witness,  who  said  that  when  she  read 
the  Bible  to  her,  ^^  she  would  ask  the  meaning  of  Christ,  and 
ask  who  Christ  was.  She  would  then  turn  round  and  laagh, 
and  say,  ^0  you  devil!'  and  would  then  go  downstairs 
laughing,  and  perhaps  she  would  laugh  till  she  got  down  to  her 
room."  A  physician  who  was  also  one  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
nesses of  the  will,  and  had  often  conversed  with  the  testator, 
thought  her  natural  powers  were  sufficiently  good  for  any 
transaction  requiring  memory  or  judgment ;  and  that  if  her 
education  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  she  would  have 
become  a  highly  useful  member  of  society.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, he  stated  that  he  did  not  regard  her  of  ordinary  undei^ 
standing ;  he  believed  her  to  be  a  weak  woman,  but  whether 
capable  of  buying  or  selling,  could  not  answer,  not  knowing 
that  the  duty  was  ever  put  upon  her.  Another  physician,  who 
entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  her  capacity,  in  answer  to  the 
question  whether  she  could  read,  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
and  did  not  inquire ;  he  would  have  thought  it  an  insult  to  ask 
her. 

§  96.  It  did  not  appear  that  she  had  any  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  her  property,  or  even  called  her  brother-in-law, 
who  had  charge  of  it,  to  an  account.  Neither  did  it  appear 
that  she  gave  any  instructions  for  the  will,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  executor  himself.  At  the  time  of  the  execution, 
however,  and  previously  at  different  times,  she  declared  her 
intention  to  give  all  her  property  to  the  executor,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  members  of  the  family. 

§  97.  That  there  was  great  mental  deficiency  in  this  wo- 
man was  not  questioned,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
from  the  published  statement  of  the  evidence,  how  any  one 
can  believe  that  the  will  in  question  was  her  will,  and  not 
wholly  and  exclusively  the  will  of  the  executor.  If  by  means 
of  any  considerations,  legal,  medical,  or  psychological,  the 
validity  of  such  an  act  could  be  established,  the  decision  of 
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the  Court  of  Appeals  might  be  justified.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice  that  the  ground  of  this  decision  was  a  technical 
construction  of  the  phrase  unsoundness  of  mindj  if  the  views 
of  the  court  were  fairly  represented  by  the  two  senators  who 
expressed  their  opinions.  The  law  of  the  State  permits  every 
male  person  eighteen  years  old,  and  every  female  (not  mar- 
ried) sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  mind  and  memory^  to  give 
and  bequeath  his  or  her  personal  estate  by  will  or  testament. 
Now,  the  mental  deficiency  of  the  testator,  not  being  embraced 
in  either  of  the  kinds  of  unsoundness  as  defined  by  Coke 
(§  3),  it  follows  that  she  was  not  incapacitated  by  law  from 
making  her  testament.  Her  mind  was  weak,  but  not  unsound ; 
and  courts  cannot  measure  the  extent  of  people's  understand* 
ing  or  capacities,  however  feeble  they  may  be  without  be- 
ing positively  unsound.^  Such  a  distinction,  however  tolerable 
iu  the  plea  of  an  advocate  laboring  under  the  difficulties  of 
a  weak  cause,  could  hardly  have  been  expected  in  a  judicial 
decision.^ 

§  9H.  The  last  imbecility  case  in  England,  that  greatly  at» 
tracted  public  attention,  was  that  of  Windham,  in  1861,  whose 
interdiction  was  sought  for  by  his  relatives  on  his  coming  of 
ago.  It  illustrates  the  danger  of  looking  at  the  mental  mani- 
festations from  a  single  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  reluctance 
of  juries  to  prevent  any  man  with  some  show  of  reason  from 
spending  his  money  as  he  pleases.  Tliat  this  young  man  was 
considerably  below  the  average  in  point  of  intellect  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  for  the  evidence  to  that  effect  was  remark- 
ably strong  and  copious.  The  consequences  of  this  condition 
were  aggravated  by  still  greater  moral  deficiency,  whereby  he 
manifested  a  fondness  for  low  company  and  occupations  dur- 
ing childhood  ;  and,  in  after  years,  for  com^^any  vicious  as  well 

*  Stewart,  executor,  v.  Liipenmrd,  26  Wendell,  256. 

'  The  decivion  of  the  C*ourt  of  Errors  in  this  case  ha*  been  **  virtually 
OTcmilfd  in  New  York,^*  layf  Judge  Itedficld.  Law  of  Wills,  cb.  It. 
i  10. 
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as  low.  He  was  foud  of  aping  the  manners  and  taking  a  hand 
in  the  service  of  policemen,  railway  guards  and  engine-drivers, 
and,  one  Christmas  eve,  it  is  related,  he  joined  in  the  buffoon- 
ery of  his  servants.  He  evinced  no  regard  for  truth,  was 
frequently  committing  some  breach  of  decorum,  and  seemed 
incapable  of  recognizing  the  true  nature  of  the  grossest  moral 
improprieties.  These  infelicities  of  conduct  and  character 
were  finally  crowned,  the  moment  he  came  of  age,  by  his 
marrying  a  disreputable  woman,  well  known  by  him  to  be 
such,  and  who  continued  her  illicit  intercourse  with  other 
men  up  to  the  night  before  their  wedding,  and  under  his 
own  eye.  During  the  few  weeks  between  their  engagement 
and  separation,  he  lavished  upon  her  £14,000  in  jewelry,  and 
settled  upon  her  an  annuity  of  £800,  which  was  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  estate.  The  jury  declared,  fifteen  to  eight,  ^'  that 
Mr.  Windham  was  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself  and  his  affairs."  This  verdict  had  the  support  of 
several  experts,  whose  knowledge  of  his  mental  condition  was 
derived  solely  from  two  or  three  interviews  with  him.  One  of 
them  clinched  his  opinion  with  the  prediction  that  ^^  the  inquiry 
would  do  him  good,  —  that  so  solemn  a  process  would  have  a 
steadying  effect  upon  him."  This  sagacious  prediction  was  not 
exactly  verified,  for  he  soon  squandered  his  whole  property  in 
wild  and  reckless  living.  By  those  experts  who  founded  their 
estimate  of  his  mental  condition  on  the  history  of  his  life  from 
childhood  upwards,  as  contained  in  the  documentary  evidence, 
he  was  declared  to  be  unsound,  and  incapable  of  managing 
himself  or  his  affairs.^ 

*  This  case  was  fully  reported  in  the  London  Times,  as  the  trial  pro* 
ceeded,  during  December,  1861,  and  January,  1862. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

LEGAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  MENTAL  DEFiaENCT. 

§  99.  The  general  principles  that  determine  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  idiocy  are  so  obvious,  and  the  fact  of  its  existence  so 
easily  established,  that  little  occasion  has  been  afforded  for 
doubt  or  diversity  of  opinion.  The  maxims  of  the  law  have 
sprung  from  the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  and  its  provi- 
sions have  equal  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  its  wretched 
subjects  and  of  tliose  who  are  about  them.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  while  the  idiot  is  denied 
the  enjoyment  of  most  of  the  civil  rights,  he  is  quietly  left  by 
Uie  constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  tlie  Union  in  posses- 
sion of  one  of  those  {mlitical  rights,  that  of  suffrage,  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  the  deliberate  and  unbiassed  exercise  of  a 
rational  will.  How  this  anomaly  has  arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  A  natural  jealousy  pf  any  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  the  popular  right  might  suggest  evils  to  this  institution 
in  allowing  the  mental  qualifications  of  voters  to  be  too  closely 
scrutinized ;  but  such  fears  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  unlimited  control  maintained  by  the  law  over 
the  property  and  personal  liberty  of  idiots. 

§  100.  The  little  indulgence  shown  to  imbecility  in  criminal 
courts  sufficiently  indicates  that  either  the  psychological 
nature  of  this  condition  of  mind  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, or  the  true  ground  on  which  the  idea  of  responsibility 
reposes  is  not  clearly  perceived.  Whichever  it  may  be,  it  may 
no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  prevalent  habit  of  studying  the 
moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  in  sound  and  healtliy  minds 
only,  without  a  suspicion,  apparently,  of  the  great  modifica- 
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tions  they  present,  when  the  development  of  the  cerebral  organ* 
ism  is  interrupted  by  disease.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
before  coming  to  any  positive  conclusions  relative  to  the  legal 
accountability  of  imbeciles,  to  bring  into  view  some  considera- 
tions on  this  point,  which  have  been  too  much,  if  not  altogether, 
overlooked. 

§  101.  Our  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  is  constructed 
in  harmony  with  the  external  world,  on  which  it  acts  and  by 
which  it  is  acted  upon ;  the  result  of  this  mutual  action  being 
the  happiness  and  spiritual  advancement  of  an  immortal  being. 
Thus  endowed  with  the  powers  of  performing  the  part  allotted 
us,  and  placed  in  a  situation  suitable  for  exercising  and  devel- 
oping them,  we  become  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used,  —  to  our  Maker,  under  all  circumstances  ;  to 
our  fellow-mon,  when  the  institutions  of  society  are  injured. 
All  legal  responsibility,  therefore,  is  founded  on  this  principle 
of  adaptation,  and  ceases  whenever  either  of  its  elements  is 
taken  away.  The  intellect  must  not  only  be  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  existence  of  external 
objects,  and  with  some  of  their  relations  to  him,  but  the  moral 
powers  must  be  sound  enough  and  strong  enough  to  furnish 
each  its  specific  incentives,  to  pursue  that  course  of  conduct 
which  the  intellect  has  already  approved.  It  is  nothing  that 
the  mind  is  competent  to  discern  some  of  the  most  ordinary 
relations  of  things,  and  is  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  certain 
actions ;  for  so  long  as  the  individual  is  incapable,  by  defect 
of  constitution,  of  feeling  the  influence  of  those  hopes  and 
fears  and  of  all  those  sentiments  and  affections  that  man 
naturally  possesses,  an  essential  element  of  legal  responsibility 
is  wanting,  and  he  is  not  fully  accountable  for  his  actions. 

§  102.  In  the  normal  mind  the  idea  of  crime  is  associated 
with  those  of  injury  and  wrong ;  can  we  then  impute  crime 
when  there  is  neither  intention  nor  consciousness  of  wrong  ? 
For  want  of  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties,  the  actions  of  the 
imbecile  are  contemplated  by  him  solely  in  relation  to  himself; 
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not  a  thought  enters  his  mind  respecting  their  consequences 
to  others.  For  the  same  reason  that  he  puts  to  death  a  brute, 
that  of  mere  personal  gratification,  he  murders  a  feliow-being, 
and  is  constitutionally  unable  to  appreciate  any  difference  in 
the  moral  character  of  the  two  actions.  In  the  latter  case,  as 
in  the  former,  he  has  a  selfish  object  in  view,  and  is  restrained 
from  pursuing  his  purpose  by  none  of  the  considerations  that 
actuate  the  sound  and  well-developed  mind.  The  natural  right 
of  every  one  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  own  life,  and 
Ihe  sentiment  of  wrong  awakened  by  the  infliction  of  injury, 
are  tilings  as  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  contemplations,  as 
Che  most  difRcult  problem  in  mathematics;  and  he  merely 
feels  the  animal  impulse  —  which  to  him  has  the  strength  of  a 
natural  right  —  to  appropriate  to  himself  whatever  will  conduce 
to  his  momentary  gratification.  The  thought  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  friends  and  connections  of  his  victim  by  his 
decease,  cannot  restrain  him,  because  the  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence and  sympatliy  which  they  suppose  are  utter  strangers  to 
his  own  bosom ;  and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  him 
lo  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  feelings  which  he  never  expe- 
rienced himself.  The  sense  of  future  accountability  cannot 
restrain  him,  for  the  idea  of  an  Almighty,  All-seeing  Being, 
ever  witnessing  his  actions,  is  too  confused  and  too  limited  in 
his  mind,  to  present  the  slightest  check  to  the  indulgence  of 
his  caprices  and  passions.  The  fear  of  punishment  cannot 
restrain  him,  because  his  intellect  can  discern  no  necessary 
connection  between  his  crime  and  the  penalty  attached  to  it, 
even  if  he  wore  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  penalty.  To 
make  such  a  person  responsible  for  his  actions  to  the  same 
degree  as  one  enjoying  the  full  vigor  and  soundness  of  the  higher 
faculties  is  therefore  manifestly  unjust ;  because  an  essential 
element  of  responsibility  is  a  power  to  refrain  from  evil-doing, 
which  power  is  furnished  by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties 
that  are  but  imperfectly  developed,  if  at  all,  in  the  imbecile. 
The  law  looks  only  to  the  intention,  not  to  the  amount  of  ii^jury 
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committed ;  and  since  there  can  be  no  criminal  intention  where 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  wrong,  it  cannot  properly  reach 
those  wretched  objects,  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of 
them,  whose  case  will  be  shortly  noticed,  ^^  can  see  no  differ- 
ence between  kilUng  an  ox,  and  killing  a  man." 

§  103.  Many,  it  is  true,  find  it  hard  to  be  conyinced  that  one 
who  labors  under  no  delusion,  and  enjoys  a  certain  degree,  at 
least,  of  moral  liberty,  may  still  not  be  responsible  for  his 
criminal  acts.  They  see,  perhaps,  that  he  has  intelligence 
enough  to  perform  the  inferior  kinds  of  employment,  and  feel 
assured  that  observation  must  have  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  consequences  of  such  acts,  even  though  a  stranger  to 
that  high  moral  power  which  ingtinctiyely  teaches  the  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  ^'  He  knew  better,"  is  their  language^ 
"  and  therefore  justice  requires  his  pimishment"  The  error 
of  this  reasoning  arises  in  the  vulgar  habit  of  estimating  the 
strength  and  extent  of  the  moral  faculties  by  the  ability  to  go 
through  certain  mechanical  duties,  and  provide  for  the  wants 
and  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  Not  only  has  this 
ability  no  connection  with  the  moral  sentiments,  but  it  is  not 
even  an  index  of  the  measure  of  intelligence ;  any  more  than 
the  skill  of  the  bee  or  beaver  in  erecting  their  structures 
is  indicative  of  great  intellectual  resources.  Such  degraded 
specimens  of  our  race  are  not  without  the  capacity  of  being 
educated  in  a  limited  degree ;  and  thus,  like  those  inferior  ani- 
mals which  man  has  made  conducive  to  his  comfort,  they  are 
trained  to  perform  some  kinds  of  service  with  tolerable  merit. 
This,  however,  no  more  proceeds  from  the  kind  of  intelligence 
that  discerns  moral  truth,  than  does  the  isolated  talent  for 
music  or  construction  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  com- 
plete idiot. 

§  104.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
above  views,  some  account  will  now  be  given  of  a  few  criminal 
trials,  the  subjects  of  which  seem  to  have  been  affected  with 
mental  imbecility;  stating  very  briefly  the  facts  as  they  are 
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found  recorded,  and  accompanying  them  with  such  reflections 
as  the  particular  circumstances  of  tlie  case  require.  They  are 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  every  honest  and  unprejudiced 
inquirer,  for  he  will  find  in  them  a  kind  of  information  which 
he  can  obtain  from  no  other  quarter,  and  he  will  be  able  to  see 
for  himself  how  little  of  true  philosophy  has  presided  over  this 
department  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

§  105.  In  November,  1821,  John  Schmidt,  aged  seventeen, 
was  tried  at  Metz  for  parricide.  He  had  manifested  from  an 
early  age  a  proneness  to  mischief,  and  even  cruelty.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  run  in  the  streets,  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  throwing  stones  into  the  rivulet  that  ran  through 
the  village,  in  order  to  spatter  and  hurt  the  people  who  were 
passing  by,  many  of  whom  were  injured  by  him.  They  con- 
tented themselves,  however,  with  charging  his  parents  to  take 
care  of  him,  for  he  was  even  then  considered  to  be  mad. 

The  first  count  in  the  indictment  charged  him  with  wounding 
on  the  head  his  sister-in-law,  in  one  of  their  domestic  quarrels. 
T*he  second  charged  him  with  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  one  of 
his  cousins,  whom  he  pushed  into  the  water  while  fishing  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  and  then  laughed  at  his  struggles  to  extri- 
cate himself.  When  he  finally  succeeded,  Schmidt  approached 
him,  and  asked  if  he  were  wet,  and  if  the  water  had  reached 
his  skin  ;  the  boy,  to  show  that  it  had,  opened  his  shirt,  when 
Schmidt  plunged  a  knife  in  his  bosom.  Happily,  the  wound 
was  not  severe. 

On  the  night  of  the  parricide,  the  father  was  boiling  pot- 
ashes. At  four  o*clock  in  the  morning  he  called  to  his  wife  to 
come  and  assist  him  in  lifting  the  kettle  from  the  fire,  but  she 
refused,  and  ordered  John  to  go.  John  went  in  his  shirt,  and 
set  the  kettle  on  the  floor,  and  while  his  fatlier  was  bending 
over  to  stir  the  potashes,  he  struck  him  a  blow  with  a  hatchet 
lying  near,  that  felled  him  senseless  to  tlie  ground.  He  then 
ascended  to  the  garret,  where  his  brother  and  sister  were 
sleeping,  and  severely  wounded  the  latter  with  the  hatchet. 
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On  being  seized  by  his  brother  soon  after,  he  asked  to  see  his 
father,  who  had  just  expired ;  and  when  gratified  in  this  wish, 
he  uttered  these  remarkable  words :  '^  Ah,  my  dear  father, 
where  are  you  now  ?  What  will  become  of  me  ?  You  and  my 
mother  are  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes.  I  predicted  it  long 
ago,  and  if  you  had  brought  me  up  better,  this  would  not  haye 
happened."  When  asked  what  had  induced  him  to  commit 
such  an  atrocious  crime,  he  replied  that  the  dcTil  undoubtedly 
instigated  him.  He  also  declared  that  the  itch,  which  he  had 
taken  from  hfs  sister-in-law,  was  repelled,  and,  in  consequence, 
frequently  occasioned  a  mental  derangement  and  fits  of  fury 
which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  every  thing.  Several  witnesses 
testified  that  he  had  always  been  remarkable  for  profound  piety 
and  religious  habits.  He  confessed  to  his  counsel  that  when- 
ever he  saw  a  cutting  instrument,  such  as  a  hatchet,  a  knife, 
&G.J  he  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  seize  it,  and  wound  the  first 
person  that  came  in  his  way.  His  counsel  unsuccessfully 
pleaded  in  his  defence  mental  derangement,  though  Schmidt 
interrupted  him  by  declaring  that  he  was  not  mad.  Shortly 
befoi*e  the  fatal  hour,  food  was  brought  to  him,  but,  observing 
it  to  bo  meat,  he  refused  to  eat  it,  saying  that  in  a  few  minutes 
it  would  be  Friday.  As  he  walked  barefooted  to  the  place  of 
execution,  his  confessor  asked  him  if  the  pavement  did  not 
hurt  him ?  "I  wish,"  he  replied,  "  they  had  made  me  walk 
on  thorns."  When  he  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  they  cut  ofiF  his 
hand,  but  he  uttered  not  a  word  or  a  cry,  and  remained  firm 
to  the  last. 

§  lOU.  Dr.  Marechal,  of  Metz,  who  communicated  this  case, 
observes  that  ho  was  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  head,  and 
its  singular  shape,  and  that  on  carefully  examining  his  skull, 
ho  found  the  forehead  very  narrow  and  retreating,  the  sinciput 
tolerably  high,  and  a  marked  prominence  over  the  ears.  He 
said  it  had  the  same  shape  as  those  of  all  the  idiots  mentioned 
by  Pinol. 

§  107.  In  Schmidt  we  have  ample  confirmation  of  the  other 
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indications  of  imbecility,  in  the  physical  structure,  which  speaks 
a  language  that  cannot  deceive.  If  his  cranium  wei*e  shaped 
like  those  of  the  idiots  described  by  Pinel,  what  better  mani- 
festations of  mind  or  morals  could  have  been  expected  from 
one  thus  stamped  by  nature  with  the  impress  of  inferiority  ? 
Tills  furnishes  an  explanation  of  his  early  indulgence  in  brutal 
propensities,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  deemed  mad ;  and 
gives  us  a  clew  to  the  cause  of  his  attempts  on  life,  solely  for 
the  momentary  gratification  they  afforded ;  of  the  motiveless 
and  cold-blooded  murder  of  his  father  ;  and  of  that  regard  of 
religious  ol>servances  which  had  no  better  foundation  than  the 
merest  superstition.  His  inclination  to  kill,  on  seeing  a  cut- 
ting instrument,  shows  some  morbid  action  in  the  brain  not  un- 
common in  imbecility,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  paroxysms 
of  fury  in  which  he  felt  himself  urged  on  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  These  vehement  impulses,  the  slight  consciousness 
of  wrong,  denoted  by  his  exclamation  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
his  father,  was  totally  unable  to  restrain ;  and,  by  a  process 
unknown  to  himself,  and  which  he  could  only  explain  on  the 
popular  notion  of  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  they  would  burst 
forth  with  fatal  violence.  His  extraordinary  proneness  to  mis- 
chief and  cruelty,  and  the  early  age  at  which  it  began  to  appear, 
point  distinctly  to  an  original  defect  of  constitution,  which, 
though  not  attended  by  what  is  properly  called  mania,  deprived 
him  of  all  controlling  influence  over  the  purely  animal  propen- 
sities. Ferocity  of  disposition  in  imbeciles  no  more  implies  re- 
sponsibility for  criminal  acts,  than  it  does  in  the  brutes ;  and 
affords  but  an  indifferent  reason  for  ridding  the  world  of  their 
presence.  To  conclude,  then,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe 
with  MM.  Marechal  and  Georget,  that  Schmidt  was  one  of 
those  wretched  beings  who  are  disgraced  by  nature  from  their 
very  birth,  and  whose  vicious  propensities  are  counterbalanced, 
neither  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  morality,  nor  a  fear  of 
punishment. 
§  108.  Pierre  Joseph  Delepine,  aged  sixteen,  was  tried  at 
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Paris  for  eight  difierent  incendiary  acts,  committed  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  in  1825.  The  first  time,  a  bird,  with 
burning  tow  dipped  in  spirits  attached  to  its  tail,  was  let  loose 
in  a  garden  adjoining  that  of  the  accused.  At  another  time, 
August  17th,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  adjoining  garden,  two  heaps 
of  straw  being  burnt  and  a  part  of  the  wall  destroyed.  Three 
days  afterwards,  a  grange  belonging  to  Delepine's  garden  was 
burned ;  and  three  days  afker  this,  a  cousin  of  his  was  awak- 
ened by  a  dense  smoke,  and  soon  discovered  that  a  chest 
containing  his  efiects  was  on  fire.  The  next  night,  a  person, 
passing  through  the  street,  observed  a  heap  of  43traw  in  flames 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden  which  laid  on  the  street.  He 
sprang  over  into  the  garden  to  render  assistance,  when  Dele- 
pine  and  his  family  rose  and  finally  extinguished  the  fire. 
While  this  was  doing,  a  bucketful  of  burning  charcoal  was  dis- 
covered in  the  garret,  in  time,  however,  to  be  extinguished. 
In  the  morning  of  the  7th  September,  a  piece  of  burning  can- 
vas  was  found  in  a  wood-closet  under  the  staircase ;  and  Dele- 
pine,  who  expressed  his  astonishment,  helped  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Soon  after,  there  was  found  under  the  two  mattresses 
in  his  sister's  room,  a  handful  of  burning  flax  by  which  the  bed- 
furniture  had  been  already  set  on  fire ;  and  some  was  also  dis- 
covered in  his  own  chamber,  placed  under  his  pillow,  and  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  a  heap  of  straw  in  a  neighboring  gar- 
den was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  He  was  also  charged  with 
having  committed  several  thefts. 

§  109.  On  the  trial,  his  father  stated  that  the  prisoner's  in- 
tellectual faculties  were  not  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  his  age ;  and  in  support  of  his  assertion,  he 
adduced  the  nature  of  the  criminal  acts  themselves,  and  the 
absence  of  sufiicient  motives  to  excite  him  to  so  many  attempts, 
both  against  his  own  family,  and  people  who  were  indifferent 
to  him.  He  also  produced  a  certificate  signed  by  nine  of  his 
neighbors,  which  purported  that  Delepine's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  frequently  in  a  disordered  condition ;  that  he  would 
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often  wander  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  ;  that  he  would 
sometimes  strip  himself  naked  and  run  like  a  madman  through 
his  father's  garden ;  that  thej  heard  his  parents  say  that  in  the 
January  previous,  he  attempted  to  hang  himself,  and  some  time 
after,  to  jump  into  a  well.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
be  led  an  irregular  life,  was  jealous  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  caused  his  father  much  uneasiness.  At  various  times  he 
had  stolen  from  his  parents,  and  it  was  for  having  stolen  a  horse 
that  he  met  in  the  street,  without  its  owner,  that  he  was  first 
arrested  by  Uie  police. 

§  110.  On  his  trial,  Delepine  replied  to  the  questions  put  to 
him  with  calmness ;  his  countenance  was  devoid  of  expression, 
and  presented  a  picture  of  stupidity.  He  denied  the  facta 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  could  not  conceive  how  they 
happened.  The  newspapers  described  him  as  having  a  low 
forehead ;  and  all  the  witnesses,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing,  agreed  in  believing  that  there  was  some  singular 
defect  in  his  mental  organization.  His  mother  testified  that 
for  some  time  previous  his  parents  had  had  occasion  to  reprove 
him  for  his  conduct,  and  that  Uiey  had  intended  to  seclude  him. 
She  said  he  was  odd,  addicted  to  the  strangest  tricks,  and,  in 
short,  showed  that  **  there  was  sometliing  wrong  about  his 
head,'*  though  he  was  not  mad  nor  idiotic.  This  testimony  of 
the  mother  was  confirmed  by  tliat  of  eight  or  nine  other  wit- 
nesses, who  agreed  in  representing  him  as  having  been  always 
very  odd  and  strange  in  his  conduct,  and  addicted  to  mischief, 
though  not  tasAj  nor,  properly  speaking,  idiotic.  He  was,  not- 
witlistandiug,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  he 
heard  the  sentence  as  unmoved  as  he  had  continued  to  be  dur- 
ing the  trial. 

§  111.  In  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  king  by  his  counsel, 
M.  Cleveau,  he  is  described  as  being  *^  weak  in  body,  his  face 
pale,  his  eye  dull,  and  his  mind  infirm ;  as  manifesting  no  dis- 
position for  employment,  wrapped  in  silence,  and  subject  to 
amvulaive  agitations.    He  was  in  the  habit  of  shunning  his 
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compauions,  and  when  he  did  incline  to  join  them,  he  proposed 
only  the  most  frightful  sports.   Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  placed  baskets  on  his  head,  wrapped  himself  in  his  bed- 
clothes, and  ran  through  the  garden  uttering  the  most  fearful 
bowlings.    On  one  occasion  he  kindled  a  fire  in  a  stove  with 
thirty  crackers,  and  though  covered  with  the  ruins,  he  was  not 
astonished  at  the  result.     After  the  trial,  while  in  prison  and 
in  irons,  and  under  the  eyes  of  his  keepers,  he  contrived  to 
place  burning  coals  in  his  bed,  and  then  laid  down  upon  it 
while  actually  on  fire.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is  enslaved 
by  a  passion  for  conflagrations,  incessantly  haunted  by  images 
of  flames,  cinders,  and  ruins,  and  would  not  mind  perishing 
himself,  provided  he  could  enjoy  the  sight  of  them,  in  the  act. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  wretched  beings  who  are  doomed 
from  the  cradle  ;  who  live  without  motives,  and  are  cut  ofl*  with- 
out understanding  why."    In  consequence  of  this  memorial, 
his  punishment  was  commuted  to  that  of  imprisonment  for  life. 
§  112.  While  in  prison  he  amused  himself  with  scribbling 
his  name  in  every  variety  of  form  on  the  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment that  was  left  with  him ;  by  writing  on  it  unmeaninjg  or 
disconnected  words,  or  words  formed  by  letters  put  together  at 
random :  by  drawing  on  it  grotesque  figures,  and  changing  the 
letters  in  such  a  manner  that  some  parts  of  it  could  scarcely 
bo  ivad.    Thus,  the  words,  "  Acte  d'accusation  contre  Joseph 
Delopiuo/*   were  changed  in  the  following  manner:    Ddcte 
ihtwcHStitioniss  cofitre  Josephu  Delapine  ;  and  the  first  page  is 
tilled  with  ink-spots,  and   detached  and  insignificant  words, 
such  as,  J/ciriVwx,  mechcj  a  mosire  noUj  daccider^  mosieur  je 
dit^  thmjoar  a  mofi^itur  lent,  etc.     "  Can  it  be  conceived,"  says 
iWrwt*  **  that  a  person  who  is  conscious  of  the  enormity  of 
his  crime,  and  who  cannot  be  without  some  anxiety  respecting 
iho  Tvsult  of  his  trial,  should  be  absorbed  in  such  puerilities  ? 
ihat  he  should  read  such  grave  charges,  not  only  without  a 
sittsclo  omoiion  of  horror,  but  even  with  the  most  perfect  indif- 
(crcuc^^  and  use  the  paper  containing  them  for  his  amusement  ? 
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Such  conduct  not  only 'displays  insensibility,  which  is  not  rare 
in  hardened  criminals,  but  betokens  the  mind  of  a  child ;  and, 
in  a  lad  of  sixteen,  indicates  stupidity,  silliness,  and  im- 
l>ccility.**  Tlie  physical  characters  attributed  to  Delepine,  and 
his  manners,  as  described  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
fre«|uently  seeing  him,  clearly  indicate  a  natural  deficiency  of 
his  moral  |Kiwers ;  but  though  his  crimes  were  the  acts  of  a 
child  five  or  six  years  old,  his  imbecility  alone  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  particular  form  his  offences  assumed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  imbecility,  as  in  other  ab- 
normal conditions,  there  is  not  only  deficiency  and  irregularity, 
but  alrto  a  great  tendency  to  diseased  cerebral  action,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  excessive  uncontrollable  indulgence  of  some  one 
or  more  propensities.  In  Delepine,  it  assumed  the  form  of  that 
monomania  which  consists  in  a  morbid  impulse,  wliich  the 
higher  powers  cannot  restrain,  to  acts  of  incendiarism.  That 
ihe  incendiary  acts  of  Delepine  arose  from  diseased  action  iu 
tliu  brain,  and  not  from  mere  love  of  mischief,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  slightest  examination  of  their  nature.  To  let 
louse  a  bird  with  burning  tow  attached  to  it,  without  knowing 
or  caring  where  it  would  alight,  is  what,  |>erhai)S,  might  have 
liccn  ex|>ected  from  a  low  and  simple,  though  sound  mind, 
dfliberatcly  bent  on  mischief;  but  certainly,  nothing  less  than 
genuine,  unequivocal  insanity  can  account  for  his  setting  his 
own  l>ed  on  fire,  and  then  calmly  lying  down  upon  it.  If,  too, 
he  had  been  actuated  by  malice  or  a  pure  love  of  mischief,  it  is 
abtiiurd  to  sup|)ose  that  he  would  have  chosen  his  own  home 
for  its  objects,  and  thus  deliberately  endeavored  to  deprive 
himsc'lf  of  a  shelter,  as  well  as  those  on  whom  he  depended. 
In  >hort,  the  fact  of  imbecility,  combined  with  mania,  is  so 
plainly  written  on  the  history  of  this  singular  case,  that  it 
would  be  ho|)eIe8S,  by  any  additional  comments,  to  make  it 
more  clear  to  those  who  cannot  read  it  for  themselves.* 

'  Tht*  firu  ill  the  aboTo  cases  aiv  taken  from  (lOoi^fiV  wurk,  already 
n'r('fTt.«i  to.  rntiileU,  **  DiitcutMoii  medico- legale  sur  la  Folie,  130,  144.** 
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For  several  months  after  the  murder,  lie  continued  to  explain 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  it,  by  saying  that  while  in  the  pasture 
he  had  the  toothache,  that  he  sat  down  on  a  stump,  and  fell 
asleep,  and  that  was  the  last  he  knew,  until  he  found  he  had 
killed  Mrs.  Cochran.  On  being  much  pressed  by  the  coroner 
and  warden  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  for  tliey  did  not  believe 
that  he  acted  without  a  motive,  and  assured  by  them  that  he 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  pardoned  if  he  confessed, 
he  told  these  officers  that  he  made  an  insulting  proposal  to 
^fn.  Cochran,  which  she  resented,  and  threatened  to  tell  her 
huslmnd  of  and  get  him  punished  ;  that  he  supposed  he  should 
have  to  go  to  prison,  and  thinking  he  would  rather  be  hanged 
than  go  there,  he  took  up  a  stake  and  killed  her.  Subse- 
quently, he  stated  that  he  did  not  make  such  proposals  to  Mrs. 
Cochran,  and  uniformly  denied  that  he  had  ever  so  confessed  ; 
but  declared  that  the  coroner  and  warden  had  troubled  him 
so  much  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  told  them.  To  the 
kee|>cr  of  the  jail  and  the  clergymen  who  visited  him  he  in- 
variably stated,  ^^  tliat  he  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Cochran  and 
his  wife,  in  .January,  1833,  in  order  to  got  possession  of  their 
property :  and  that  when  he  found  he  had  not  despatched  them, 
he  fciunied  that  he  had  been  asleep  when  he  did  it.  In  June, 
his  intentions  were,  first  to  kill  Mrs.  Cochran  in  the  hollow*, 
and  then  call  down  Mr.  Cochran  and  kill  him.'^ 

§  114.  His  counsel  set  up  in  defence  the  plea  of  homicidal 
in<ianity,  which  they  supported  by  quoting  numerous  cases  of 
i\m  disorder,  and  citing  the  opinions  of  high  medical  author- 
itiefl  and  witncHScs:  and,  in  nhort,  nothing  was  omitted  by 
them  that  could  help  to  render  the  defence  satisfactory  to  the 
jury,  riiief  .lustice  Richardson,  in  his  charge,  strongly  in- 
clin«Ml  to  the  belief  of  liiH  insanity,  and  observed  that  if  the 
prisiiner  **  had  l)oen  all  the  time  sane,  his  conduct  had  oorUiinly 
l)een  most  extraordinary.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  liud 
U'tMi  otherwise  than  sane,  it  was  a  most  extraordinarv  case  of 
iusanitv.** 
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livcA  ill  January."  When  asked  if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
profterty  would  descend  to  the  children,  he  replied,  '^  that  he 
knew  it  would  so  descend,  but  he  did  not  think  of  it  at  that 
moment/*  In  fact  he  was  not  even  the  most  distaiUly  related 
to  the  Cochrans,  and  had  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  they  had  made  testamentary  dispositions  in  his  favor. 
Hi.H  inil»ecility  is  also  strikingly  manifested  in  the  feebleness  of 
spirit  and  want  of  resolution  which  characterized  his  criminal 
attempts.  He  kills,  as  he  supposes,  both  husband  and  wife  in 
tlieir  bed  ;  but  when  he  returns  to  their  room  and  finds  them 
still  livinfT,  instead  of  completing  his  work  by  an  additional 
blow,  as  the  cool  assassin  would  have  done,  ho  goes  and 
arouses  the  rest  of  the  family  and  the  neighl)ors,  and  tells 
them  what  he  has  done.  Again,  instead  of  taking  an  oppor- 
tunity when  both  his  victims  might  be  finished  together,  with 
some  nhade  of  secrecy,  he  despatches  one  in  open  day,  almost 
within  call  of  help,  intending  to  trust  to  his  chance  of  over- 
powering the  other  under  similar  circumstances.  The  latter 
part  of  this  plan  —  that  of  calling  Mr.  Cochran  and  killing 
him  —  he  abandons  the  moment  he  has  murdered  the  wife ; 
and  Keems  then  for  the  first  time  to  have  thought  of  concealing 
the  Unly  and  his  own  share  in  the  bloody  act.  Thin  purpose, 
too,  he  but  half  performs,  and  finally  goes  and  dinclosos  the 
whole  transaction  to  the  very  |)erson  most  interested  in  know- 
ing it.  Such  conduct  is  perfectly  inexplicable  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  possessing  a  soundly  acting  mind ;  but  it  \h  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  vacillation  of  purpose,  feebleness  of  resolu* 
tion,  and  capriciousness  of  design,  which  are  among  the  most 
common  features  of  imbecility.  Had  he  l>elongcd  to  the  class 
of  ortlinary  criminals,  he,  certainly,  after  obtaining  the  object 
he  had  in  view  in  committing  the  murder,  would  either  have 
fled,  or  taken  some  means  of  turning  suspicion  from  himself, 
and  pnivided  for  his  escape  in  this  last  resort.  Kut  he  was  an 
imitecilc,  and  l>ecause  he  was  an  imbecile,  he  immediiitely  {iro- 
claims  his  own  agency  in  the  act,  relying  for  his  safety  on  tlie 
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•3xciue  of  being  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
.Ofngi  — A  "acoae  which,  at  best,  would  not  have  saved  him 
:efiiau».  peiiiaps  perpetual  confinement,  and  the 


jemee&Lie  «xsnia  *y£  having  murdered  a  fellow-being.     Even 

as-  micvB^  le  itwigied  to  the  coroner  and  warden,  and  on 

waagL  ~Cl^  Ktomey-^imaal  rested  the  burden  of  his  argument 

maMXDX  nm.  iuppoaiur  it  were  actually  the  true  one,  would 

«Lr  Tcr?!UGh«*n  dxi»  view  of  his  mental  condition ;  for  none 

«c  *JL  imHfeue  jr  an  idiot  would  ever  have  imagined  that  he 

w^OL-x  »  ^lear  :d  jail  Sar  offering  an  insulting  proposal  to  a 

wmmiu   )r  -vouid  have  preferred  hanging  to  temporary  imr 

TTSftMUBBMic.  iud  ±en  added  murder  to  insult  for  the  purpose 

1    H,r^inm^  M&  preference.      Nothing  that  appears  in  what 

^  sua  >L  ixm  luring  his  confinement  gives  any  higher  idea 

•1   iLa>  snini  ind  intttilectual  powers.    The  utmost  efforts  of 

leatbU^  lou  udicious  dergymen  failed  to  impress  him  with  a 

^nzjv    L  Uia^  iwhil  :acuadon«  or  inspire  him,  in  the  least  degree, 

«!-.::    Tii^w    :u««»tng  hopes  which  even  the  most  abandoned 

r*'^^:-ai^  'iten  entertain.     This  did  not  arise  from  a  spirit  of 

i-^-.:i!LL'.'.  ?.r  'n»m  die  utter  recidessness  sometimes  manifested 

*    "^H    a^^iTur*!  "-ctims  of  the  law ;  but  from  stupid  indiffer- 

iw*e.     r  :^-:*rr    iiauiiicy  to  comprehend  the  simple  truths  of 

-I  ;jv  i.    :'  :uiC»::e  iuy  diing.  beyond  the  present,  worse  than 

-»:  .i.  -'.  v3jl:'.*:>  u  T-iiirii  ae  wu*  subjected.    In  short,  so  obvious 

Kft^    >  uiv»:«:'i:i'".  :xnic  die  writer,  from  whose  statement  the 

ji-'vr'  -^  «Lv.  uar  s^  TurrLj  tuen.  observes  that  "  no  one  who 

aw^  -ix*^  u*>    awi:r"^.»urstf  ▼•.:ii  P^^scolt  has  come  to  the  couclu- 

>«jit  :!«ai.  K^  s  jr  iui>  ^;<ii  uLsane,  but  tliey  all  consider  him  to 

rifc't  x»;'i  ;\»iv.^»iit   II  awilee^  or  common  sense."  ^    The  signs 

'  X  -*«:.  -JM  o^  writtf -i*^  ^'jci  whom  the  accused  lived  a  year  and  a 
^.  ^--.'.ifca^  -.  >:i^  «?iii  iw  v'cvirMts*  described  him  as  **  intelligent;" 
..^  .y«  .j^i .  vt'w  fe»4  "wn  •.'•.{t&iai^iic  vith  him  from  a  child,  said,  **  he 
.^^  «   ..iM^Yiipink  «-  xr»:^  ti  j?swnl ; "  bat  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  ill- 

. ..  -^^  f«.i^  '^r«<itf>  tf^  V  r<:soiMSt  lafi  intellectual  capacity  of  others,  and 
»».    -.-if    f»"t  T»»fc«*  5j-'«^'^  ,5«rtn!^>^  »«a*  onlr  manual  skill,  or  a  tolerable 

^.^,»»  I  '^^■^Mtf^  a«t  .Nv^vr  jaK*»  c/  tbe  farm  and  the  workshop,  we 
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of  imltecility  were  not  wanting  even  in  his  physical  constitu- 
tion. A  medical  witness,  who  had  been  physician  of  a  private 
asyhim  for  the  msane  for  fifteen  years,  speaking  of  his  appear- 
ance at  the  bar,  said,  ^'  the  motion  of  his  eye  is  idiotic,  dull, 
lazy,  indifferent ;  no  appearance  of  fear  or  anxiety  in  his 
countenance.  I  noticed  no  agitation,  nor  anxiety  in  the 
prisoner  during  the  examination  of  the  first  two  government 
witnesses."  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  insanity  had 
\teen  a  common  disease  in  the  Prescott  family ;  that  his  mother 
was  fifty-six  years  old  when  he  was  born,  and  liis  father  but 
one  year  younger ;  and  that  the  prisoner,  when  a  child,  had  a 
ttcrofuhnis  or  rickety  affection,  for  which  they  used  cold  bathing 
and  some  external  remedies.  Stronger  predisposing  causes  of 
imiiecility  than  these,  when  combined,  do  not  exist. 

§  11  ii.  Such  are  the  reasons  that  induce  the  belief  that 
Prescott  was  a  subject  of  imbecility,  not  mania,  —  that  he 
Ijelonged  to  that  unfortunate  class  described  by  Gcorget  (§  58) 
who  know  nu  other  incentive  than  the  gratification  of  animal 
f»asiiion  ;  and  who  are  restrained  from  evil  doing  by  no  higher 
sentiment  than  the  fear  of  punishment.  This  consequence  he 
certainly  should  have  been  made  to  suffer  in  a  limited  degree ; 
but  to  nicte  it  out  to  him  in  tlio  same  measure  that  is  bestowed 
on  ordinary  criminals  was  manifestly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice. 

§  117.  On  the  14th  of  May«  1833,  a  young  man,  John  Bar- 
clay, was  executed  at  Glasgow,  for  the  murder  of  Samuel 
Neilson.  for  whom  he  had  previously  shown  some  affection, 
lie  took  from  him  three  one-pound  notes  and  a  watch,  to  ob- 
tain |)Ossession  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
murder.  So  little  sense  had  he  of  having  done  wrong,  or  of 
his  own  situation,  that  he  hovered  about  almost  without  dis- 

•hall  |ilac«  little  rvliancif  on  thcfo  represent Atioiifl,  more  e^iteoially,  too.  ai 
Uiey  Are  not  sustained  by  other  t4.*stimony.  The  kce|H.T  of  the  jail  and  his 
wife,  who  seem  to  have  been  particularly  intereiited  in  him,  ami  to  have  had 
coosiderablv  inUfrcour^e  with  him,  both  testified  that  thev  considered  him 
"  mot  MM  intelligent  as  boys  in  general." 
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guise,  and  while  going  to  spend  part  of  the  money  with  the 
first  person  he  spoke  to,  he  dropped  first  one  and  then  another 
note  at  liis  feet,  as  a  child  would  have  done.  He  was  devoid 
of  natural  affection,  and  evinced  no  sorrow  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  questioned,  .he  said  he  could  see  no  difference 
between  killing  a  man,  and  killing  an  ox,  except  tliat  he  ^^  would 
never  hear  him  fiddle  again  ;"  and  so  little  did  he  know  of  the 
nature  of  the  watch,  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  animal,  and  when 
it  stopped  from  not  having  been  wound  up,  believed  it  had  died 
of  cold  from  the  glass  being  broken.  His  only  idea  of  God 
was,  that  he  was  a  muckle  horse.  He  had  no  idea  of  time,  and 
did  not[^know  the  number  of  days  in  a  week.  So  obvious  was 
Barclay's  mental  deficiency  that  the  court  of  justiciary,  before 
which  he  was  brought,  declined  proceeding  to  his  trial  till  it 
was  decided  by  medical  evidence  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for 
trial.  In  his  parish,  he  was  familiarly  known  as  ^^  daft  Jock 
Barclay ;  "  and  the  clergyman,  who  knew  him  well,  "  always 
regarded  him  as  imbecile,  and  had  never  been  able  to  give  him 
any  religious  instruction,  and  did  not  consider  him  a  responsi- 
ble being."  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Barclay's  weakness 
of  mind  was  recognized  by  all  parties  from  the  judge  down- 
wards, and  that  the  jury  strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy 
on  that  account,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.^  It  appears 
that  much  stress  was  laid  on  Barclay's  knowinff  right  from 
wrong,  as  affording  indisputable  proof  of  his  being  a  moral 
agent.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  how  extensive  and 
accurate  must  have  been  the  notions  on  this  point,  of  one  who 
thought  a  watch  was  a  live  creature,  and  wIk)  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  killing  an  ox  and  killing  a  man. 

§  118.  If  the  principles  above  laid  down  (§§  75,  76,  83) 
are  not  entirely  incorrect,  it  follows  that  the  persons  whose 
cases  have  been  related  were  not  fit  subjects  for  criminal 
punishment,  —  at  least,  not  that  of  death.  The  usual  treat- 
ment of  such  offenders,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  prompted  more 

*  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal,  z.  33. 
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hj  prejudice  and  excited  feelings,  than  by  enlarged  views 
of  human  nature  and  of  the  ends  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
While  the  public  feeling  has  become  too  refined  to  tolerate 
the  infliction  of  blows  and  stripes  on  the  imbecile  and  the 
mad  in  the  institutions  where  they  are  confined,  and  is  in- 
clined to  discountenance  altogetlier  the  idea  of  punishment 
as  applied  to  the  insane,  it  can  still  be  gratified  by  gazing 
on  the  dying  agonies  of  a  being  unable  to  comprehend  the 
connection  between  his  crime  and  the  penalty  attached  to  it, 
and  utterly  insensible  of  the  nature  of  his  awful  situation. 
The  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  which  speaks  successfully 
in  the  first  instance  is,  in  the  last,  drowned  by  the  more  im- 
perious tones  of  prejudice  and  passion.  When  imbeciles  are 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  great  criminal  offences,  the  only  ra- 
tional course  to  be  pursued  with  them  is  that  of  perpetual 
confinement,  which  at  once  secures  society  from  their  future 
aggressions,  and  is  most  conducive  to  their  mental  and  bodily 
welfare. 

§  119.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (§  7r)),as  an  essential 
defect  in  HofTbauer^s  description  of  the  various  grades  of  im- 
becility and  stupidity,  that  he  has  almost  entirely  left  out 
of  viow  the  state  of  the  moral  faculties,  —  an  omission  that  is 
fatal  to  the  value  of  the  principles  which  he  lays  down  relative 
to  the  legal  consequences  of  this  mental  condition  in  connec- 
tion with  crime.  The  ground  above  taken  (§§  75, 76)  obliges  us 
to  consider  the  principle  he  has  adopted,  of  graduating  crim- 
inal re8|)onsibility  by  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  intellect 
alone,  as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjust  in  its  operation.  The 
only  conditions  of  culpability  which  he  recognizes  are,  first,  a 
knowledge  that  the  act  is  contrary  to  law ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  act  is  precisely  the  one  prohibited  by  the  law.  In  the  first 
decree  of  inilMScility  —  for  in  the  third  all  legal  culpability  is 
annullod  —  the  absence  of  these  conditions  may  l»e  alleged  in 
cxcuM  ;  but  only,  first,  when  the  violated  law  neither  forms  a 
I*art  of  those  general  relations  which  concern  the  ofiender  in 
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common  with  other  members  of  society,  nor  belongs  to  his  own 
particular  condition  or  circumstances ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
action  forbidden  by  the  law  is  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture. Accordingly,  he  considers  '^  that  inattention  or  absence 
of  mind,  want  of  foresight,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  received  in 
excuse  when  they  have  regard  to  objects  universally  known, 
as  to  fire,  or  to  those  which  are  familiarly  used  by  the  imbe- 
cile, as  the  tools,  etc.,  of  his  profession."  In  all  other  instances 
his  fault  loses  the  degree  of  culpability  that  belongs  to  it,  m 
abstractor  according  to  the  expression  of  jurists.  This  is  also 
the  case  when  the  act  is  the  result  of  sudden  anger  or  fear,  to 
which  weak  persons  are  prone.^ 

§  120.  In  determining  the  civil  responsibilities  and  relations 
of  the  imbecile,  Hoff  bauer's  descriptions  are  not  so  unsuitable 
for  practical  application ;  as  these  must  chiefly  be  determined 
by  the  condition  of  the  intellect  alone.  As  his  observations, 
however,  have  reference  in  a  great  measure  to  the  legal  regula- 
tions of  his  own  country,  they  will  be  noticed  no  further  than 
merely  to  state  his  opinion  that  when  imbecility  reaches  or 
approaches  the  third  degree,  the  party  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered capable  of  taking  care  of  his  property,  or  of  bequeath- 
ing it  by  will. 

§  121.  No  cases  subjected  to  legal  inquiry  are  more  calculated 
to  puzzle  the  understandings  of  courts  and  juries,  to  mock  the 
wisdom  of  the  learned,  and  baffle  the  acuteness  of  the  shrewd, 
•  than  those  connected  with  questions  of  imbecility.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  consists,  no  doubt,  in  a  want  of  that  practical 
tact  which  is  obtained  by  experience,  in  unravelling  their 
intricacies,  and  of  that  knowledge  of  the  psychological  nature 
of  this  condition  of  mind,  which  directs  the  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  abstracts  whatever  is 
extraneous,  or  without  any  direct  bearing  on  its  merits.  It  is 
impossible  to  specify  any  particular  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
mental  capacity  of  imbecile  persons ;  for  circumstances,  always 

*  Op.  cit.  sup.  §  58. 
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pro(»cr  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  are  constantly  varying 
with  each  individual  case.  The  education  of  the  party,  the 
f^phere  of  life  in  which  he  has  moved,  his  capacity  of  acquire- 
ment, his  exposure  to  improper  influences,  and  especially  the 
nature  of  the  act  in  question,  —  are  points  which  require  a 
close  and  thorough  consideration.  In  questions  of  interdic- 
tion which  present  the  greatest  difficulty,  some  overt  acts  of 
extravagance  or  indiscretion  generally  appear  in  evidence  when 
the  party  is  really  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  which 
will  remove  the  doubts  that  a  direct  investigation  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  capacity  may  have  left  behind.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  rule,  that  when  no  acts  of  this  kind  have 
been  committed,  notwithstanding  the  management  of  his  prop- 
erty has  been  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  beyond  the  control  of 
others,  the  party  ought  not  to  be  interdicted  on  the  score  of 
imlMHrility.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  indis[)ensably  necessary,  as 
Mr.  Haslam  advises,  to  investigate  his  comprehension  of  num- 
lierH,  witiiout  which  tlio  nature  of  property  cannot  be  under^ 
stood.  But  the  assertion  of  this  writer,  that  *''  if  a  person  if  ere 
ca|iable  of  enumerating  progressively  to  the  number  ten,  and 
knew  the  force  and  value  of  the  separate  units,  he  would  be 
fully  competent  to  the  management  of  property,'' '  is  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted  as  true ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  whose  mental'  capacity,  is  unquestionably 
inade<|uatc  to  the  management  of  property,  have,  nevertheless, 
these  arithmetical  acquirements.  Cases  even  are  occasionally 
met  with  of  imbeciles  who  possess  surprising  powers  of  calcu- 
lation, but  have  not  tlie  competency  of  children  to  manage 
pecuniary  affairs  of  any  extent.  No  doubt  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  in  reference  to  people  of  doubtful  capacity,  comes 
nearer  the  truth.  When  there  exists  this  inability  of  com- 
prehending  the  value  of  numt^ers,  the  individual  ought  to  be 
considered,  in  all  questions  of  property,  as  legally  non  compos 
fiuHib^  notwithstanding  we  might  hesitate  to  adopt  this  conclu- 

*  Medical  JarisprudeDce,  at  it  relates  to  Inianity,  347. 
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sion,  after  an  investigation  of  bis  intellectual  capacity  in  regard 
to  the  general  nature  and  relations  of  property  and  business 
transactions. 

§  122.  The  real  capacity  of  tbe  imbecile's  mind  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  from  any  single  trait,  but  by  a  careful  apprecia- 
tion of  all  its  powers,  and  especially  in  their  relation  to  the 
particular  act  in  question.  He  might  sing,  or  draw,  or  reckon, 
very  well,  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  consequences  of 
a  certain  business  transaction.  He  might  recognize  correctly 
and  gratefully  favors  bestowed  upon  him,  and  yet  acknowledge 
them  by  doing  great  injustice  to  others  having  equal  or  greater 
claims  on  his  bounty.  He  might  be  trusted  tQ  make  purchases 
for  supplying  his  needfid  wants,  and  yet  be  easily  overreached 
in  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  land  or  in  a  contract  of  marriage. 
He  may  be  known  to  repeat  some  commonplaces  about  the 
fear  of  God,  hatred  of  sin,  and  future  punishment,  and  yet, 
under  the  spur  of  a  slight  provocation,  be  quite  unable  to  re- 
strain himself  from  committing  a  violent  assault.  Now,  in  a 
question  of  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  it  would  throw  no  light 
on  the  real  matter  in  issue,  to  show  that  the  party  could  count 
one  hundred,  make  the  responses  correctly  in  church,  or  select 
her  dresses  for  the  wedding.  A  person  may  be  able  to  do  all  this, 
and  still  be  utterly  unfit  for  marriage.  The  question  for  the 
expert  is.  Did  the  person  have  a  rational  idea  of  the  duties  and 
relations  incident  to  the  marriage  life  ?  Was  he  or  she  capable 
of  providing  for  the  future  ?  of  meeting  the  little  exigencies 
that  unavoidably  happen  ?  of  discerning  the  relation  between 
income  and  outgo  ?  Had  she,  in  short,  any  idea  of  marriage 
better  than  that  of  a  child  playing  at  marriage  with  her  dolls  ? 
And  in  a  question  of  the  validity  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  real  estate,  it  would  avail  nothing  to  show  that  the 
person  knew  exactly  the  difference  between  a  dime  and  a  dol- 
lar, and  that  in  buying  his  dinner  or  providing  for  his  little 
wants,  his  neighbors  who  dealt  with  him  thouglit  him  sharp. 
Had  he  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
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money  involved  in  the  transaction  ?  Had  he  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  the  property  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  property,  or  of  its  past  and  prospective  value  ?  Was  he 
so  credulous  and  submissive  as  always  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  those  around  him,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
himself?  Such  are  tlie  questions  to  which  we  need  a  satis- 
factory answer  in  such  a  case.  And  so  in  a  matter  of  interdic- 
tion, involving  the  management  and  disposal  of  a  considerable 
esute,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  capacity,  that  the  person 
beha%'ed  with  tolerable  propriety  in  company,  that  he  had 
Acquired  the  simplest  elements  of  learning,  that  he  could 
write  a  note  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner,  that  he  was 
sometimes  siiarp  in  making  little  purchases.  The  true  inquiry 
is,  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  the  relation  between  a  consider- 
able pro(»erty  and  the  wants,  tastes,  and  caprices  it  would 
enable  him  to  gratify  ?  whether  he  had  not  bought  and  sold 
with  the  judgment  of  a  child  ?  whether  he  had  not  chosen  low 
and  vicious  people  for  his  associates,  and  become  the  ready 
dupe  of  their  fraudulent  schemes  and  practices  ?  whether  he 
bad  not  shown  a  disregard  of  the  simplest  rules  of  good 
living,  which  had  already  led  him  into  hurtful  excesses  and 
improprieties?  These  are  the  questions  that  determine  the 
capacity  of  a  weak-minded  {lerson  to  manage  himself  and  his 
affairs. 

§  12v$.  The  responsibility  of  iml)eciles  for  their  criminal  acts 
has  always  l»een  regarded  both  by  the  medical  and  the  legal 
profession  under  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of  its  true 
nature.  The  prevailing  systems  of  mental  philosophy  have 
made  little  account  of  disordered  or  defective  mind.  One 
might  read  many  a  book  on  this  science  without  learning  that 
nature  has  endowed  men  very  unequally  with  the  gift  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  of  tho»e  sentiments  and  affections  that 
place  us  in  relation  with  God  and  our  fellow-men.  E<]ual 
endowment,  equal  responsibility,  to  all,  is  the  doctrine  received, 
if  not  implicitly  taught.     Accordingly,  great  reluctance  has 
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always  been  shown  to  admit,  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  any 
degree  of  mental  deficiency  less  than  gross,  overt  idiocy. 
But  in  the  school  of  observation,  we  learn  that  some  persons 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  men  have  been  denied 
by  nature  the  possession  of  some  of  the  faculties  necessary  to 
make  them  responsible  for  crime,  without  being  idiots  or 
lunatics.  For  what  are  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the 
inception  and  commission  of  crime  7  Some  appetite  or  desire 
craves  gratification  in  a  certain  manner.  By  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  proposed  manner  is  judged  to  be  wrong  and  unlaw- 
ful,—  liable  to  end  ih  harm  to  others  and  to  the  person  himself.* 
If  the  struggle  end  in  submission  to  the  rule  of  appetite  or 
passion,  then  a  crime  is  committed  and  the  person  is  a  subject 
for  punishment,  —  with  provision,  that  these  higher  faculties 
are  not  impaired  by  disease,  or  imperfect  abnormal  develop- 
ment, so  as  to  be  deprived  of  their  power  to  restrain  and  guide. 
If  the  person  have  no  clear,  definite  idea  of  right,  justice,  law ; 
is  unable  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others  ;  and  can  see  only 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner  the  consequence  of  his  acts,  he 
certainly  has  not  the  mental  competence  necessary  to  make 
him  legally  criminal.  Not  that  criminal  responsibility  implies 
the  sagacity  of  a  Bacon,  or  the  benevolence  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
but  simply  that  the  normal  strength  and  variety  of  the  mental 
endowments  shall  not  have  been  abridged  by  the  causes  just 
mentioned.  In  crimuial  cases,  involving  a  question  of  mental 
capacity,  the  duty  of  the  expert  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
person  possessed  in  his  mental  constitution  the  elements  of 
what  may  bo  called  a  criminal  capacity.  And  this  will  not  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  could  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
repeat  some  scraps  of  morality,  or  said  that  if  he  did  wrong 
he  would  go  to  the  bad  place  when  he  died.  These  tilings 
imply  no  clear  conviction,  and  exercise  no  restraint  wliatever 
upon  the  gratification  of  his  desires  The  proper  question  to 
be  determined  is,  whether  he  had  enough  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  happiness  and  misery,  to  exert  any  inllnence  on 
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his  conduct    And  this  is  to  be  done  by  investigating  his  men- 
tal manifestations  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

§  124.  Imbeciles  in  the  third  degree  are  evidently  incapable 
of  making  wills ;  but  not  necessarily  so,  Hoff  bauer  thinks,^ 
are  iml)eciles  in  the  first  degree,  even  when  subjected  to  a  cura- 
tor. Tlie  purpose  of  this  guardianship  is  to  protect  them  from 
the  damage  they  might  do  themselves  if  left  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into 
engagements  which  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  perform. 
But  as  testamentary  dispositions  depend  on  a  single  arrange- 
ment, and  one  which  the  testator  may  hai;^  taken  some  time  to 
tliink  upon  and  mature,  they  do  not  require  the  same  degree 
of  intelligence  as  the  administration  of  property,  and  there- 
fore the  validity  of  a  will  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily incom|)atiblo  with  the  interdiction  of  the  testator.  As  a 
general  principle,  the  correctness  of  Hoff  bauer's  doctrine  may 
be  admitted,  because  it  places  no  arbitrary  restriction  on  the 
exercise  of  a  natural  right,  the  abuse  of  which  can  be  suffi- 
ciently prevented  by  judicial  interference ;  and  because,  if  it 
be  rejected,  we  may  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  person 
delmrred  from  having  any  voice  in  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property,  —  in  an  act  which  really  comes  within  the  reach  of 
his  understanding,  —  wiiile  in  the  management  of  his  property 
a  judicious  committee  is  constantly  paying  all  the  deference 
tu  hift  wishes  and  suggestions  which  their  reasonableness  de- 
serves. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  a  testament  may  be  sufficiently  understood  by  many  an  im- 
liecilc  who  is  utterly  inca|Kible  of  discerning  the  complicated 
r«.*lations  that  arc  involved  in  the  management  of  pro|>crty. 
F«»r  this  reason  it  is  said  that,  ^*  if  a  man  be  of  a  mean  under- 
t^tandiiiir.  neither  of  the  wise  sort,  nor  of  the  foolish,  but  indif- 
ferent as  it  were,  l>etwixt  a  wise  man  and  a  fool :  yea,  though 
he  rather  incline  to  the  foolish  sort,  so  tlial  for  his  dull  eupuc- 
iiy  lie  mi^lit  worthily  be  called  ^/rosstim  rnjnit^  a  dull  jKite,  or 

'  Dji.  cit.  sup.  §  ^'2. 
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a  dunce,  —  such  a  one  is  not  prohibited  to  make  a  testament."  ^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  attached 
to  those  who  have  rendered  him  important  services,  and  per- 
haps have  well-founded  claims  on  his  bounty ;  and  if  anxious 
to  leave  some  substantial  token  of  his  regard,  no  legal  impedi- 
ment ought  to  prevent  him  from  bequeathing  them  a  reason- 
able portion  of  his  property.  The  danger  anticipated  from 
sue!)  an  exercise  of  the  testamentary  power  is  probably  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  tes- 
tamentary dispositions,  wiiich  turn  the  descent  of  property 
altogetlier  from  ils  natural  channels,  to  heap  it  up  in  the  lap  of 
a  stranger  or  a  favorite,  would  not  be  attended  by  appearances 
of  fraud  or  circumvention  that  would  inevitably  destroy  their 
validity.  All  tiiat  is  required  to  establish  the  wills  of  people 
of  weak  understandings  is  that  they  should  have  been  capable 
of  comprehending  their  nature  and  effect,-  —  a  point  entirely 
independent  of  the  accidental  circumstance  of  interdiction. 
Much  injustice,  therefore,  might  be  committed  by  depriving  all 
interdicted  imbeciles  of  the  testamentary  power,  compared 
with  which  the  temporary  inconvenience  that  would  arise  from 
the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions  on  the  subject  is 
hardly  to  be  mentioned.  Of  course,  the  slightest  appearance 
of  interference,  or  improper  influence,  should  be  closely  scru- 
tinized, and  as  much  less  evidence  required  to  substantiate  its 
existence,  as  the  party  is  more  likely  to  have  been  affected  by 
it.  The  propriety  of  the  practice  here  advocated  was  recog- 
nized on  the  14th  of  February,  1808,  by  the  Royal  Court  of 
Aix,  who  confirmed  the  will  of  the  Sieur  Beauquaire,  a  person 
of  weak  understanding  (though  at  the  time  9f  making  it  he 
was  under  the  surveillance  of  a  curator)  ;  for  the  reasons  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  will  were  rational,  and  that  the  mind  of 
the  to^stator  was  capable  of  understanding  them,  though  too 
weak  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  property.^ 

*  Swinbiirue  on  Wills,  part  2,  §  4.  *  Shelford  on  Lunacy,  275. 

'  Sirey,  Kecui'Il  gen.  Ucs  lois  et  dcs  arrets,  viii.  315.     In  coming  to  this 
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The  French  tribunals,  according  to  Georget,  have  ever  shown 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  right  of  making  wills,  taking 
mto  consideration  the  mental  condition  of  the  testator  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  will  itself. 

§  125.  It  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  the  validity  of 
the  contracts  of  imbecile  persons  not    under  guardianship 
ahould  be  determined  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of  their 
wills.    This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  law, 
which  does  not  recognize  imbecility  as  a  form  of  insanity. 
Whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the  contract,  the 
question  at  law  is  one,  not  of  capacity  or  incapacity,  but  of 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind;  and  on  this  question 
the  law  *^  makes  no  distinction  between  important  and  common 
mflbirs,  large  or  small  property."  ^     Courts  of  law  have  always 
refused  to  invalidate  the  contracts  of  imbeciles  and  others  of 
weak  understanding,  and  courts  of  equity  have  declined  to 
interfere,  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud  .^  There  is  this  strong 
objection  to  this  doctrine,  that  we  have  no  rule,  and  cannot 
have  in  the  nature  of  things,  by  which  the  question  of  compos 
or  non  compos  can  be  uniformly  determined ;  for  one  court  or 
jury,  for  uistance,  may  range  through  the  whole  life  and  con- 
versation of  the  party,  while  another  may  think  itself  obliged 
not  to  go  beyond  the  particular  act  in  question.     A  surer  and 
safer  principle  is,  that  if  the  imbecile  person  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  nature  of  the  particular  act,  then  has  he  all  the 

decifion,  tbe  Court  considered  the  testator  to  be  one  of  those  persons  whoso, 
cue  is  contemplated  in  the  following  article  (499)  of  the  Civil  Code,  in 
which  the  power  of  making  a  will  is  not  mentioned  among  the  civil  acts, 
which  they  are  rendered  unable  to  perform:  "In  rejecting  a  petition  for 
interdiction,  the  court  may,  nevertheless,  if  circumstances  require,  decree 
that  the  defendant  is  henceforth  incapable  of  appearing  in  suits,  of  making 
eoDtracts,  of  borrowing,  receiving  payment  for  debts  or  giving  a  discharge, 
alienating,  or  pledging  his  property,  without  the  aid  of  a  council  which  shall 
he  appointed  in  the  same  judgment.*^ 

*  4  I>ane*s  Abridgment,  561.     This  point  is  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Jackson  r.  King,  4  Cowen,  2117. 

'  1  Story,  Conunentaries  on  Equity,  238. 

10 
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capacity  which  the  case  requires,  and  the  act  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  vice  versd.  Indeed,  whether  the  question  be  one 
of  capacity  or  soundness,  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  the  mind  is  applied,  and  the 
utmost  respect  for  technical  rules  and  definitions  cannot  pre- 
vent us  from  being  governed  by  this  rule,  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  infer  imbecility  in 
general  from  facts  that  establish  its  existence  merely  in  regard 
to  certain  subjects  or  relations.  No  one  imagines  a  general  or 
a  statesman  to  be  necessarily  non  compos^  because  the  latter 
may  have  shown  himself  incapable  of  conducting  a  campaign, 
and  the  former  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  an  empire.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  as  well  as  unjust,  than  to  conclude 
that  because  a  weak-minded  person  can  be  shown  to  have  acted 
shrewdly  in  small  and  familiar  matters,  he  must  possess  a  legal 
capacity  for  the  transaction  of  the  most  important  and  compli- 
cated affairs.  Many  an  imbecile  is  perfectly  competent  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  make  contracts  relative  to 
personal  service,  who  could  not  bo  trusted  with  the  disposal  of 
an  estate,  or  with  making  an  investment  of  money.  Wo  can- 
not help  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  universal  application 
of  the  rule,  compos^  or  non  compos,  is  repugnant  to  the  most 
obvious  principles  of  justice. 

§  126.  Imbeciles  in  the  third  degree,  and  others  of  whatever 
grade  under  interdiction,  are  legally  incapable  of  contracting 
marriage ;  for  since  they  are  presumed  to  be  incapable  of 
transacting  business  of  the  smallest  amount,  they  must  be 
equally  so  of  becoming  a  party  to  a  contract  which  is  not  only 
to  affect  their  pecuniary  interests,  but  their  whole  future  hap- 
piness and  comfort.  When,  liowever,  the  mental  deficiency 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  provoke  interdiction,  though  plain 
enough  to  be  generally  recognized,  it,  very  properly,  constitutes 
no  legal  impediment  to  marriage ;  but  on  proof  of  fraud  or  cir- 
cumvention, the  marriage  has  been  pronounced  by  the  courts 
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null  and  void.^  It  is  obvious  that  no  general  rule  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  such  cases ;  for  while  marriage  might  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  each  party  in  one  case,  in  another,  it  might  be 
equally  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  one  or  both  parties.  Every 
case  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  only  annulled 
when  the  mind  of  either  party  is  proved  to  have  been  operated 
on  by  improper  influences. 

'  PoiiMDoath  V.  Portamooth,  1  Haggard,  355 ;  Misa  Bagstcr^s  case,  ante, 
§S5. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PATHOLOGY   AND  SYMPTOMS  OP  MANIA. 

§  127.  While  medical  literature  is  far  from  being  deficient 
in  works  on  insanity  considered  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
maladies  to  which  man  is  liable,  the  popular  notions  respect- 
ing it  are  peculiarly  loose  and  incorrect.  As  these,  however, 
are  the  source  of  many  of  the  faults  in  the  jurisprudence  re- 
lating to  this  affection,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  into 
its  medical  history,  and  to  discuss  points  which  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  of  an  exclusively  professional  nature,  but  a 
proper  understanding  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save 
us  from  gross  mistakes  on  this  subject.  Certainly,  no  greater 
absurdity  can  be  imagined  than  that  of  fixing  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  persons  in  a  particular  state  of  mind,  while  entertaining 
the  most  imperfect  notions  of  what  that  state  really  is,  —  un- 
less it  may  be  that  of  pertinaciously  clinging  to  those  notions, 
and  discouraging  every  attempt  to  correct  them,  after  tlie  prog- 
ress of  scientific  knowledge  has  shown  them  to  be  erroneous. 
Before  describing  the  phenomena  of  mania,  it  should  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  is,  first,  a  disease  of  the  brain  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  its  various  grades  and  forms,  it  observes 
the  same  laws  as  diseases  of  other  organs.  The  importance  of 
these  propositions  makes  it  proper  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest :  for  until  they  are  clearly  recognized  and 
appreciated,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  improvements  in 
the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity. 

§  128.  I.  Mania  arises  from  a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain. 
The  progress  of  pathological  anatomy,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  established  this  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  a  reasonable 
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doubt.     It  can  hardly  be  necessary  at  the  present  time,  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  brain  for  its 
external  manifestations,  —  that,  in  short,  the  brain  is  the  mate- 
rial organ  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  powers.    Whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  it  is 
generaUy  admitted  —  at  least  by  all  enlightened  physiologists  — 
that  it  must  of  necessity  bo  put  in  connection  with  matter,  and 
that  the  brain  is  the  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  this 
connection  is  effected.  Little  as  we  know  beyond  this  single  fact, 
it  is  enough  to  warrant  the  inference  that  derangement  of  the 
structure,  or  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  brain,  must  be  followed 
by  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  mind ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  presence  of  tlie  effect  indicates  the  existence  of  the 
cause.     Whether  the  morbid  action  arises  in  the  digestive,  or 
some  other  system,  and  is  reflected  thence  to  the  brain  by  means 
of  the  nervous  sympathies,  or  arises  primarily  in  the  brain,  the 
soundness  of  the  above  principle  is  equally  untouched.    This 
leads  us  to  the  source  of  the  hesitation  that  has  been  evinced 
by  pathologists  to  consider  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  insanity. 

§  129.  From  the  fact  that  organic  lesions  are  not  always 
discoverable  after  death  in  tlie  brains  of  the  subjects  of  insanity, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  brain  is  not  the  seat  of  this  disease ; 
though,  if  this  fact  were  true,  —  it  being  also  true  that  no 
other  organ  in  the  body  invariably  presents  marks  of  organic 
derangement  in  insanity, — the  only  legitimate  inference  would 
have  been,  tliat,  in  some  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  such 
lesions  by  any  means  in  our  power.  Tlie  strangest  theoretical 
error  which  this  apparent  soundness  of  the  brain  in  some 
cases  has  occasioned,  is  that  of  denying  the  existence  of  any 
material  affection  at  all,  and  attributing  the  disease  entirely  to 
an  affection  of  the  immaterial  principle.  If  the  same  patho- 
logical principles  had  guided  men's  reasoning  respecting  this 
disease,  that  tliey  have  applied  to  the  investigation  of  others, 
this  error  would  never  have  been  committed.  It  will  scarcely 
be  contended,  at  the  present  day  at  least,  that  the  structural 
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changes,  found  after  death  from  any  disease,  are  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disturbances  manifested  by  symptoms  during  life ; 
or  that  if  the  interior  could  be  inspected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  any  of  these  structural  changes  would  be  discov- 
ered.    It  is  now  a  well-recognized  principle,  tliat  such  changes 
must  be  preceded  by  some  change  in  the  vital  actions  of  the 
part  where  they  occur.     This  vital  change  is  now  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  irritation^  or  superexcitatiorty  and  nothing 
is  implied  by  it  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  change,  more  than 
an  exaltation  of  action.     Irritation,  then,  is  the  initial  stage  of 
disease,  —  the  first  in  the  chain  of  events,  of  which  disorgani- 
zation is  the  last, —  and,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  more  unphilo- 
sophical  than  to  attribute  disturbances  of  function  exclusively 
to  any  structural   changes   that   may  take   place   during  the 
progress  of  these  successive  stages.     The  departure  from  the 
normal  course  of  vital  action,  which  is  probably  as  unexcep- 
tionable a  definition  of  irritation  as  can  be  given,  is  sufficient 
to  derange  the  functions  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs,  without 
producing  any  visible  change  in  its  appearance  ;  and  hence,  we 
may  oftentimes  explore  the  dead  body  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness and  skill,  without  being  enabled  to  infer  from  any  thing 
we  find  an  adequate  cause  of  death.    Before  this  can  be  found, 
the  initial  stage  must  have  continued  more  or  less  time  ;   and 
though  it  always  tends  to  pass  into  the  subsequent  stages,  yet 
death  may  take  place  from  various  causes,  before  they  are  de- 
veloped and  before  a  trace  of  their  existence  can  be  detected. 
§  130.   There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  pathology  of  insanity, 
that  while  the  irritation  deranges  the  mental  functions  so  as  to 
be  manifest  to  every  observer,  its  sympathetic  effects  upon  the 
rest  of  the  system  may  be  so  slight  as  to  contribute  but  little, 
comparatively,  by  their  reaction,  to  develop  the  stage  of  inflam- 
mation.    The  consequence  is,  that  cerebral  irritation,  sufficient 
to  produce  insanity,  may  endure  for  years,  and  death  occur  at 
last  from  other  causes,  without  our  being  able  to  discover  any 
morbid  appearances.     Thus,  their  existence,  instead  of  being 
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essential  to  the  disease,  is  entirely  the  result  of  accidental 
circumstances.  The  probability  of  finding  inflammation  or 
any  of  its  products  will  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
and  the  share  which  it  had  in  causing  the  death  of  the 
patient.  If  it  have  existed  for  a  short  time  only,  or  death 
have  been  occasioned  by  some  other  cause,  examination  will  be 
likely  to  disclose  no  traces  of  morbid  action ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  have  been  of  long  standing  and  have  killed  the 
patient  by  the  constitutional  disturbances  it  has  produced,  they 
will  generally  bo  found  more  or  less  abundantly.  From  not 
properly  attending  to  these  considerations,  pathologists  have 
been  led  into  an  egregious  error  by  the  absence  of  morbid 
changes,  —  no  less  a  one  than  that  of  denying  the  disease  to 
be  an  affection  of  matter,  and  jumping  at  the  absurd  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  the  spiritual  principle  alone  that  suffers. 

§  131.  It  is  not  now  denied,  however,  that  the  traces  of  dis- 
ease^ when  they  do  occur,  are  oftener  found  in  the  brain  than 
in  any  other  orgah;  nor  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases,  the  brain  actually  does  show 
evident  marks  of  having  been  diseased.  And  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  cerebral  structure  which 
pathologists  have  possessed  till  quite  lately,  and,  consequently, 
the  difficulty  they  must  have  experienced  in  detecting  changes 
from  the  healthy  condition^  it  may  well  be  concluded  that  the 
absence  of  these  changes  might  be  attributed,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, to  the  fault  of  the  inquirer  rather  than  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  disease.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  we  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  anatomy  of  the  lirain  and  with  its  sensible 
qualities,  and  been  more  thorough  and  persevering  in  our 
examinations,  the  rarer  it  has  become  to  find  a  case  of  insanity 
presenting  no  organic  changes  after  death.  The  very  same 
oliscrvers,  who  once  could  find  nothing  satisfactory  in  their 
pathological  researches  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  have 
changed  their  views,  as  their  field  of  observation  has  enlarged, 
and  tlieir  acquaintance  with  the  whole  subject  has  been  in- 
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creased  with  time  and  practice,  so  that  some  have  examined 
hundreds  of  subjects  without  finding  one  entirely  free  from 
some  appreciable  change. 

§  132.  n.  Insanity  observes  the  same  pathologicaJ,  laws  as 
other  diseases.  Notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  which  igno- 
ranee  and  superstition  have  thrown  around  this  disease,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  present  any  thing  very  strange  or  peculiar ;  nor 
are  the  discussions  concerning  it  involved  in  the  obscurity  gen- 
erally supposed  to  attend  them.  It  arises  from  a  morbid  affec- 
tion of  organic  matter,  and  is  just  as  much,  and  no  morOi  an 
event  of  special  providence,  as  other  diseases ;  and  to  attribute 
it  to  the  visitation  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  a  questionable 
proof  of  true  piety  as  well  as  of  sound  philosophy.  It  follows 
the  same  course  of  incubation,  development,  and  termination 
in  cure  or  death,  as  other  diseases ;  sometimes  lying  dormant 
for  months  or  even  years,  obscure  to  others,  and,  perhaps, 
unsuspected  by  the  patient  himself;  at  others,  suddenly  break- 
ing out  with  little  premonition  of  its  approach ;  and  again,  after 
being  repeatedly  warded  off  by  precautions  and  remedies,  finally 
establishing  itself  in  its  clearest  forms ;  just  as  consumption, 
for  instance,  sometimes  begins  its  ravages  so  slowly  and  insid- 
iously as  to  be  perceptible  only  to  the  most  practised  observer, 
for  years  together,  while  in  another  class  of  patients,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  beginning  with  a  progress  as  rapid  as  it  is  pain- 
fully manifest.  But  its  presence  no  one  thinks  of  denying  in 
the  former  case,  merely  because  its  victim  enjoys  a  certain  de- 
gree of  health  and  activity,  though  it  would  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  deny  the  existence  of  insanity  while  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  not  so  deeply  disturbed  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
casual  observer.  When  fully  developed,  too,  it  may,  like  other 
diseases,  give  rise  to  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  or  it 
may  scarcely  affect  the  system  at  large ;  as  inflammation  of  the 
digestive  organs  may  occasion  fever  and  intolerable  pain,  or 
lead  its  victim  slowly  to  the  grave,  hardly  aware  of  its  presence, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  health.    Like  other  dis- 
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esses,  insanity  is  made  the  object  of  remedial  treatment,  and 
often  yields  to  judicious  administration  of  medicines,  —  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  material  origin ;  for  though  the  rationale  of 
the  operation  of  bathing,  bleeding,  and  digitalis,  is  perfectly 
obvious  in  cerebral  disease,  it  is  not  so  clear  how  they  restore 
the  spiritual  principle  to  its  natural  vigor.  It  may  proceed 
through  its  successive  stages  with  a  severity  ever  increasing  to 
the  end,  or,  like  many  otiier  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
its  progress  may  be  interrupted  by  periods,  more  or  less  long, 
of  relaxation  of  its  ordinary  force,  —  from  a  mere  abatement  of 
the  constitutional  excitement  and  mental  extravagance,  to  com- 
plete intermission  of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  is  apparently 
restored  to  all  his  original  soundness.  In  its  causes,  also,  in- 
sanity is  under  the  dominion  of  no  extraordinary  pathological 
laws.  It  never  arises  in  a  mysterious  way,  as  if  abstracted 
from  the  ordinary  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  it  would  do, 
were  it  an  affection  of  an  immaterial  principle ;  but  its  origin 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other 
diseases.  Whether  proceeding  from  hereditary  predisposition, 
or  maternal  influences  during  gestation ;  from  the  cerebral 
irritation  produced  by  disease  in  other  parts,  or  by  external 
injuries :  from  excessive  or  deficient  exercises  of  the  mind ; 
from  great  predominance  or  indulgence  of  some  faculties  with 
a  small  endowment  or  neglect  of  the  rest ;  from  improper  or 
insufficient  nourishment  or  air ;  from  the  unbridled  license  of 
the  passions;  or  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  —  we 
see  the  influence  of  causes  precisely  analogous  to  those  which 
give  rise  to  other  diseases.  Mania  also  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  well-known  pathological  law,  in  its  tendency  to  be 
aflbcted  by  remedies,  in  proportion  to  the  recency  of  its  at- 
tack, —  a  fact  which  is  totally  inexplicable  on  the  supposition 
of  the  mind  itself  being  idiopathically  diseased.  In  common 
with  other  diseases  it  is  benefited  by  proper  air  and  exercise, 
cheerful  conversation,  friendly  sympathy  and  attention,  and 
employments  which  furnish  a  healthful  play  to  the  actions  of 
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the  whole  system,  and  abstract  the  patient  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  condition.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  mania,  in  its  various  forms,  we  clearly  discover  the 
evidence  of  a  bodily  disease,  —  of  a  suffering  organ ;  and  in 
not  a  fact  respecting  it  can  we  discover  any  thing  anomalous, 
or  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  diseased  action.  If  this 
truth  be  steadily  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  a  faithful  light  to 
our  steps ;  and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can 
question  the  importance  of  the  influence  which  it  will  exert  on 
judicial  investigations. 

§  133.  Mania,  then,  being  a  disease  and  governed  by  the  same 
pathological  laws  as  other  diseases,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us 
to  give  some  account  of  its  symptoms  ;  and,  since  we  consider 
a  well-settled  belief  in  the  above  views  as  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the  course  of  legal  decisions,  no  further  reason  will 
be  necessary  for  going  more  fully  into  this  part  of  the  subject 
tliau  at  first  blush  might  seem  proper  for  our  purpose.  So 
closely  are  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  mind  allied,  that  we 
are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty  already  hinted  at,  of  dis- 
criminating in  some  cases  between  mental  manifestations  modi- 
fied by  disease,  and  those  that  are  peculiar,  though  natural  to 
the  individual.  Madness  is  not  indicated  so  much  by  any  par- 
ticular extravagance  of  thought  or  feeling,  as  by  a  well-marked 
change  of  character,  or  departure  from  the  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  without  any  adequate  external 
cause.  To  lay  down,  therefere,  any  particular  definition  of 
mania,  founded  on  symptoms,  and  to  consider  every  person 
mad  who  may  happen  to  come  within  the  range  of  its  applica- 
tion, might  induce  the  ridiculous  consequence  of  making  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  of  unsound  mind.  Some  men's 
ordinary  habits  so  closely  resemble  the  behavior  of  the  mad, 
that  a  stranger  would  be  easily  deceived ;  as  in  the  opposite 
case,  where  the  confirmed  monomaniac,  by  carefully  abstaining 
from  the  mention  of  his  hallucinations,  has  the  semblance  of  a 
perfectly  rational  man.     Hence,  when  the  sanity  of  an  indi- 
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fidiial  id  in  question,  instead  of  comparing  him  with  a  fancied 
standani  of  mental  sound ncss,  as  is  too  commonly  the  custom, 
his  natural  character  should  be  diligently  investigated,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  the  apparent  indication  of  madness  is  not 
merely  the  result  of  the  ordinary  and  healthy  constitution  of 
the  faculties.  In  a  word,  he  is  to  be  compared  with  himself, 
not  with  others,  and  if  there  have  been  no  departure  from  his 
ordinary  manifestations,  he  is  to  be  judged  sane ;  although  it 
caimot  be  denied  that  striking  peculiarities  of  character,  such 
as  amount  to  errentririti/y  furnish  strong  ground  of  suspicion 
of  predisposition  to  madness. 

§  l^U.  For  the  first  announcement  of  this  great  principle, 
that,  in  doubtful  cases,  the  mind  of  the  supposed  lunatic  should 
be  compared  witli  his  own  when  in  its  natural,  habitual  state, 
we  arc  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Gooch  ;  ^  though  it  has  been 
ftiuce  developed  and  illustrated,  with  an  ability  worthy  of  its 
im|>ortance,  Ity  Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  If  the  truths  contained 
in  tlic  following  extract  are  faithfully  considered  by  the  medi- 
cal student,  he  may  be  spared  many  an  awkward  mistake,  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  committed,  and  may  save  many  a 
Sound  and  worthy  individual  from  incalculable  pain  and  annoy- 
ance: "In  invoKtigating  the  nature  of  insanity,  tlie  first  cau- 
tion to  l)e  observed  is,  not  to  confound  disorders  of  mental 
functions  with  natural  (qualities,  which  sometimes  strongly 
resemble  them.  Many  men  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health 
are  remarkable  for  [leculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  contrast  strongly  with  the  general  tone  and 
usages  of  society  :  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  l>e  held 
as  insan«'.  because  the  singularity  for  which  they  are  distin- 
guish(*d  is  with  them  a  natural  quality,  and  not  the  product  of 
dist^'ase  ;  and,  from  the  very  unlikeness  of  their  manifestations 
to  tlie  modes  of  feeling  and  acting  of  other  men,  such  {)erson8 
are.  in  common  language,  said  to  be  eccentric.  It  is  true  that, 
on   the  principle  already  explained,  of  excess  in  size  of  some 

>  Qiurterix  Review,  xlii.  356. 
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organs  over  the  rest,  being  favorable  to  the  production  of  insan- 
ity, eccentricity  involves,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  greater 
than  usual  susceptibility  to  mental  derangement ;  but  still  it 
is  not  mere  strangeness  of  conduct  or  singularity  of  mind  which 
constitutes  its  presence.  It  is  the  prolonged  departure^  without 
am,  adequate  external  cause ^  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes 
of  thinkitiff  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  healthy  that  is  the 
true  feature  of  disorder  in  mind;  and  the  degree  at  which  this 
disorder  ought  to  be  held  as  constituting  insanity  is  a  question 
of  another  kind,  on  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  unanimity 
of  sentiment  and  opinion.  Let  the  disorder,  however,  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  morbid  in  its  nature,  and  the  chief  point  is  secured, 
namely,  a  firm  basis  for  an  accurate  diagnosis  ;  because  it  is 
impossible  that  such  derangement  can  occur  unless  in  conse- 
quence of,  or  in  connection  with,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
organ  of  mind ;  and  thus  the  abstract  mental  states,  which  are 
justly  held  to  indicate  lunacy  in  one,  may,  in  another,  speaking 
relatively  to  health,  be  the  strongest  proofs  of  perfect  soundness 
of  mind.  A  brusque,  rough  manner,  which  is  natural  to  one 
person,  indicates  nothing  but  mental  health  in  him ;  but  if 
another  individual,  who  has  always  been  remarkable  for  a 
deferential  deportment  and  habitual  politeness,  lays  these  quali- 
ties aside,  and  without  provocation  or  other  adequate  cause  as- 
simies  the  unpolished  forwardness  of  the  former,  we  may  justly 
infer,  that  his  mind  is  either  already  deranged  or  on  the  point 
of  becoming  so.  Or,  if  a  person  who  has  been  noted  all  his  life 
for  prudence,  steadiness,  regularity,  and  sobriety,  suddenly  be- 
comes, without  any  adequate  change  in  his  external  situation, 
rash,  unsettled,  and  dissipated  in  his  habits,  or  vice  versdy  every 
one  recognizes  at  once  these  changes,  accompanied  as  they  then 
are  by  bodily  symptoms,  as  evidences  of  the  presence  of  disease 
affecting  the  mind  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  organs. 
It  is,  therefore,  I  repeat,  not  the  abstract  act  or  feeling  which 
constitutes  a  symptom  ;  it  is  the  departure  from  the  natural  and 
healthy  character^  temper ^  and  habits j  that  gives  it  this  meaning  ; 
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and,  in  judging  of  a  man's  sanity,  it  is  consequently  as  essen- 
tial to  know  what  his  habitual  manifestations  were,  as  what  his 
present  symptoms  are."  ^  The  doctrine  here  laid  down  received 
the  sanction  of  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  and  was  allowed  to 
govern  his  decision  in  a  case  of  considerable  obscurity.^ 

§  135.  Mania,  under  whatever  form  it  may  appear,  is  gener- 
ally preceded,  except  when  produced  by  injuries  or  moral  shocks, 
by  a  change  in  the  natural  condition  designated  by  writers 
as  the  period  of  incubation.  In  the  following  paragraphs  by 
Oeorget«  we  have  a  most  accurate  and  graphic  description  of 
this  state :  ^*  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  the  action  of  the  cause  is 
strong  and  rapid  ;  at  other  times,  more  moderate  and  slow.  In 
the  first  case,  madness  breaks  out  at  the  end  of  some  hours  or 
some  days,  after  a  state  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  with  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  agitation,  or  depression,  and  threatening 
of  cerebral  congestion  ;  the  patient  begins  to  babble,  cry,  sing, 
and  becomes  agitated  and  wild.  He  is  then  often  taken  for  a 
person  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  the  mistake  becomes  ap- 
parent only  afler  examining  the  previous  circumstances  and 
the  duration  of  the  malady.  In  the  other  case,  thought  only 
becomes  affected  gradually,  and  often  very  slowly ;  the  patient 
is  generally  conscious  of  some  disorder  in  his  intellectual  fao- 
alties  ;  ho  is  beset  by  new  and  odd  notions,  and  by  unusual 
inclinations  ;  he  feels  himself  changing  in  his  affections ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  preserves  a  consciousness  of  his  condition, 
is  vexed  at  it,  and  tries  to  conceal  it ;  he  continues  his  occupa- 
tions as  much  as  he  can ;  and  lastly,  as  many  people  do  in  the 
first  stage  of  intoxication,  he  makes  every  effort  to  appear 
reasonable.  Meantime  his  health  continues  to  give  way,  and 
he  either  sleeps  less  or  loses  sleep  altogether;  the  appetite 
diminishes  or  disappears ;  sometimes  digestion  is  difficult,  and 
constipation  supervenes;  embonpoint  decreases,  the  features 
alter,  in  women  the  monthly  discharge  becomes  irregular,  and 

'  ObterratioD^.  on  Mental  Derangement,  196. 
•  Mndway  «.  Croa,  8  Cnrteii,  671  (lS4d). 
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at  last  ceases.    At  the  same  time,  there  is  observed  something 
unusual  and  even  extraordinary  in  the  tastes  of  the  patient,  in 
his  habits,  his  affections,  his  character,  and  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness; if  he  was  gay  and  communicative,  he  .becomes  sad, 
morose,  and  averse  to  society ;  if  he  was  orderly  and  economi- 
cal, he  becomes  confused  and  prodigal ;   if  he  had  long  ab- 
stained from  the  pleasures  of  love,  he  becomes  the  victim  of 
insatiable  desires,  and  either  seeks  to  associate  with  the  other 
sex,  or  has  recourse  to  disgraceful  practices  ;  if  he  was  moder- 
ate in  his  political  and  religious  opinions,  he  passes  to  an 
extreme  exaggeration  in  both  ;  if  he  was  open  and  candid,  he 
becomes  suspicious  and  jealous ;  if  a  wife,  she  regards  her  hus- 
band and  children  with  indifference ;  the  merchant  neglects 
his  business ;  tears  and  laughter  succeed  each  other  without 
apparent  motive ;  the  exterior  of  candor  and  modesty  gives 
place  to  an  air  of  conceit  and  assurance,  which,  especially  in 
women,  astonishes  us.      But  all  these  phenomena  are  less 
prominent  than  they  may  appear  to  be  here,  and  unless  the  in- 
dividual have  been  insane  before,  no  one  may  suspect  the 
nature  of  the  ailment  which  torments  him  ;  all  the  questions 
put  to  him  lead  to  no  results,  except  that  of  fatiguing  and  giving 
him  pain,  for  the  ignorance  that  prevails  relative  to  madness 
leads   the  friends  to  indulge  in  offensive  insinuations,  and 
to  bring  frivolous  charges  against  him,  not  perceiving  that  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and  not  of  reason.     Some- 
times the  appetite  either  remains  entire,  oris  speedily  recovered, 
as  well  as  digestion,  nutrition,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  circum- 
stances that  the  conduct  of  the  patient  gives  rise  to  a  host  of 
interpretations  on  the  part  of  his  relatives  and  the  public." 

§  136.  "  This  period  of  incubation  of  mental  alienation, 
during  which  the  true  state  of  the  patient  is  generally  mis- 
understood, or  not  appreciated,  may  last  a  long  time.  Pinel 
relates  that  a  man  who  believed  his  wife  to  have  been  ill  only 
six  months,  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  furious  delirium, 
admitted,  after  a  multiplicity  of  questions,  that  the  disease 
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must  have  been  going  on  fifteen  years.  The  same  author 
mentions  elsewhere  that,  in  several  instances,  the  maniacal  or 
melancholic  state  has  begun  four,  six,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  previously.  It  is  often  easy  to  go  back  months, 
or  years,  in  this  way ;  and  we  finally  discover  that  circum- 
Mances,  taken  for  causes  by  the  friends,  are,  frequently,  only 
the  consequences  of  unobserved  disease.  In  fact,  it  often 
happens  at  that  period  of  the  malady  that  a  slight  contradic- 
tion, or  paroxysm  of  anger,  or  some  cause  equally  insignificant 
to  a  person  in  good  health,  provokes  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete subversion  of  reason,  and  gives  rise  to  mistakes  as  to  its 
true  cause  and  duration."  ^ 

§  l^i7.  No  fact  in  regard  to  insanity  is  better  established 
than  this,  —  that  its  incubation  may  not  be  indicated  to  the 
casual  observer,  the  presence  of  the  disease  l>eing  first  made 
known  by  some  strong  and  striking  manifestations.  The  patient 
may  possess  sufficient  self-control  to  keep  his  morbid  fancies  to 
himself,  or  his  deviations  from  the  ordinary  line  of  thinking 
and  feeling  may  have  been  observed  only  by  his  family  or  most 
intimate  friends.  I  know  a  gentleman  of  most  estimable  char- 
acter, in  whom  a  severe  attack  was  preceded  by  a  course  of 
petty  larcenies  extending  over  several  weeks,  while  creditably 
discharging  the  duties  of  an  onerous  and  responsible  office. 
Id  another  case  which  came  under  my  o)>servation,  the  patient, 
who  was  a  sincerely  religious  man,  holding  an  office  in  his 
church,  and  supposed  by  the  world  to  bo  perfectly  sound  in 
mind,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  would  begin  to  swear  terribly 
to  himself,  and  so  continue  until  he  got  to  his  breakfast.  This 
trait  preceded  by  several  months  the  explosion  of  the  disease. 
Tliesc  cases  abundantly  illustrate  the  importance  of  bearing  in 
mind  tliis  character  of  insanity.  Great  injustice  would  often 
be  committed  by  regarding  the  patient  as  completely  sound 
and  res|)onsiblo  up  to  the  moment  when  the  mental  disorder 
became  obvious  to  the  world.    In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 

'  Dietionnaire  de  M^ecine,  art.  Folio. 
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it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  moment  when  the  patient  be- 
came unequivocally  insane.  There  is  a  period  during  which, 
though  casual  acquaintances  may  observe  no  change,  he  evinces 
to  those  who  know  him  best  peculiarities  of  manner,  feeling, 
or  conduct,  foreign  to  his  normal  character  and  disposition ; 
and  the  first  public  intimation  of  disorder  may  be  some  fearful 
outrage  which  becomes  the  subject  of  legal  investigation. 

§  138.  Organic  diseases  of  the  brain  occasionally  give  rise 
to  moral  or  intellectual  disturbances,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  more  prominent,  unequivocal  symptoms.  The 
patient  loses  his  memory  more  or  less,  or  becomes  irresolute 
and  feeble,  readily  allowing  others  to  mould  him  to  their  wish- 
es ;  or  presents  traits  of  moral  perversion  quite  foreign  to  his 
natural  character ;  or  indulges  in  pursuits  unsuitable  to  his  po- 
sition or  means.  Dr.  Devay,  of  Lyons,  has  reported  the  case 
of  a  woman  who,  though  possessing  a  competence,  conmiitted 
a  petty  thefb.  About  a  year  afterwards,  she  began  to  feel  severe 
and  almost  constant  pain  in  her  head,  though  her  intellect  was 
clear,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  she  manifested 
signs  of  cerebral  softening,  —  almost  entire  blindness,  inability 
to  walk,  mental  stupidity.  The  same  gentleman  relates  that 
he  was  visited  one  day  by  a  man  of  most  estimable  character, 
who  came  to  converse  with  him  on  subjects  not  relating  to  his 
health.  His  conversation  was  clear,  but  he  had  complained 
of  inaptitude  for  work.  "  While  occupied  in  writing  a  letter," 
says  the  Dr.,  ^'  I  saw  him  rise,  rummage  a  drawer,  and  open  a 
note."  He  subsequently  died  of  cerebral  softening.  Another, 
from  being  very  discreet  and  wary  in  his  speech,  became  quite 
free  in  his  assertions,  and  inclined  to  exaggerate,  and  soon 
after  was  attacked  by  what  is  called  general  paralysis.^  "  A 
person  high  in  office,"  says  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  "  had 
performed  the  duties  of  his  station  up  to  the  time  when  I  was 
consulted ;  and  yet  the  details  which  were  furnished  to  me  by 
his  wife  left  no  doubt  that  his  moral  and  affective  faculties  had 

'  Gazette  M^dicale,  Jan.  4th  and  11th,  1851.    Amer.  Jour.  Lu.  yii.  86. 
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\)een  for  somo  time  impaired.  From  having  been  generous 
and  honest,  ho  had,  for  more  than  six  years,  exhibited  a  de- 
gree of  sordid  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness.  With  the 
pn>grcs8  of  the  disease,  his  avarice  was  manifested  in  mean 
actions ;  he  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  maintaining  that  he  had 
already  done  so;  and  even  purloined  objects  from  the  houses 
of  his  ac(|uaintances.  He  also  speaks  of  a  retired  public  oflicer 
▼ho  commenced  a  series  of  thefts  eight  years  before  he  was 
attacked  with  general  paralysis.^  My  attention  was  once  called 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  placed  in  a  hospital  on  account  of 
some  irregularities  of  conduct.  His  conversation  was  perfectly 
correct  and  intelligent,  and  neither  this  nor  his  letters  to  his 
wife,  which  I  afterwards  read,  indicated  the  least  intellectual 
disturbance.  Yet,  at  this  very  time,  he  would  obey  the  calls 
of  nature  almost  anywhere,  and  go  about,  even  among  ladies, 
with  his  trousers  not  exactly  comme  il  faut.  Tlie  mental 
affection  soon  became  obvious,  and  he  died,  at  last,  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain. 

§  l;i9.  S(K>ner  or  later  the  disorder  of  the  cerebral  functions 
liccomes  of  a  more  obvious  and  {>ositive  character.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  convictions  of  his  sounder  reason,  and  the 
impulses  of  this  new  condition  ceases ;  and  the  patient,  instead 
of  contending  any  longer  against  the  approaches  of  disease,  or 
concealing  his  tlioughts,  now  believes  in  their  reality,  aud 
openly  and  strenuously  avows  them,  except  when  induced  by 
powerful  reasons  to  pursue  a  contrary  course.  The  governing 
principle  in  the  mind  is  gone ;  ideas  and  perceptions  occur  in 
the  utmost  confusion  and  rapidity,  and  are  connected  by 
unnatural  and  incongruous  relations.  The  attention  is  con- 
stantly wandering  from  one  idea  or  object  to  another ;  external 
impressions  have  lost  their  ordinary  power,  being  overlooked 
or  disregarded  amid  the  turmoil  that  prevails  within.  The 
individual  is  excited  to  action  by  strange  and  extraordinary 

MSix.  MinI.  1847,  p.  H93.    Amcr.  Jour.  Insi.  vii.  4*J.    See  also,  for  other 
cu««  by  same  writer,  in  Annalea  D'Hygi^ne,  <  >ct.  1800. 
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motives,  or  by  impulses  that  he  finds  himself  uiiable  to  resist. 
His  passions  are  easily  aroused,  and  almost  instantly  reach 
their  maximum  of  strength  and  activity.  The  higher  affections 
are  dormant,  while  all  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men  are 
viewed  through  a  medium  of  fear,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
distrust.  His  friends  and  relatives,  especially,  are  objects  of 
his  suspicion,  and  nothing  can  induce  him  to  view  them  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  enemies  to  his  moral  and  physical  welfare. 
Maniacs,  when  they  recover,  sometimes  remember  all  the  scenes 
and  occurrences  of  their  disorder.  They  can  tell  what  they 
saw,  heard,  and  felt,  and  explain  the  motives  that  governed 
their  conduct.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  exercise  of  mem- 
ory seems  to  be  more  or  less  suspended  during  the  active  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  the  patient  may  recover  his  senses,  like 
one  awakening  from  a  deep  sleep,  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of 
time  and  every  thing  that  has  happened. 

§  140.  The  symptoms  of  physical  derangehient  are  also 
striking  and  numerous.  A  febrile  excitement  pervades  the 
system.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  eye  has  a  wild  and 
glassy  look,  the  sensations  have  become  either  more  acute  or 
more  obscure,  besides  being  frequently  erroneous,  and  the 
patient  sometimes  complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  sense  of 
weight,  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears.  The  countenance 
greatly  changes,  and  though  varying  differently  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  insanity,  yet  it  generally  bears  the  expression 
of  physical  pain  or  mental  disquiet.  A  singular  insensibility 
to  external  impressions  is  often  witnessed  in  this  stage  of 
mania,  by  means  of  which,  exposure  to  intense  cold,  heat, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  is  borne  to  a  wonderful  degree,  without 
producing  uneasiness,  or  even  consciousness  of  the  fact.  The 
muscular  power  is  sometimes  inordinately  developed,  the  wak- 
ing moments  being  a  scene  of  almost  constant  restlessness  and 
agitation  ;  while  at  other  times,  there  is  an  equally  unnatural 
sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  move  about.  Hunger  and 
thirst  are  seldom  unaffected,  the  patient  either  taking  immense 
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quantities  of  food,  or  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
nature.  The  maniacal  patient  sleeps  less,  and  his  slumbers 
arc  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams. 

§  141.  Occasionally,  mania  assumes  a  more  demonstrative 
form  which  has  received  the  name  of  acute  delirious  mania. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  sudden  invasion,  measured  by  hours  or 
days  rather  than  weeks  or  months,  by  a  chaotic  condition  of 
mind,  by  high  excitement,  by  considerable  fever  and  other 
bodily  derangement.  It  runs  its  course  rapidly,  and  within  a 
week  or  two,  generally,  the  patient  recovers  or  dies.  Its  im- 
portance for  any  legal  purpose  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
dijsmissed  without  a  more  particular  notice.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  mental  condition,  or  the  legal  consequences. 

§  142.  Although  the  course  of  a  maniacal  attack  is  ordina- 
rily such  as  is  represented  above,  yet  sometimes,  especially  on 
the  application  of  a  powerfully  exciting  cause,  it  breaks  out  sud- 
denlv  and  terminates  within  a  few  hours.  It  has  been  called 
trnnsiiory  mania,  instantaneous  mania.  When  cases  of  this 
def«cription  are  subjected  to  judicial  inquiry,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  natisfy  a  jury  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disease.  The  proofs, 
though  sufficient  for  those  who  are  much  conversant  with  in- 
sanity, are  very  far  from  striking  others  with  equal  force.  Most 
case!«  of  transitory  mania  belong  to  that  form  of  the  disease  to 
be  described  hereafter,  under  tlie  name  of  homicidal  mon- 
omania, and  are  supposed  to  bo  unaccompanied  by  delusion, 
or  other  intellectual  disturbance.  There  is  a  smaller  class, 
however,  characterized  by  violence  and  confusion  of  mind,  tlie 
patient  l>eing  apparently  under  the  dominion  of  some  exclusive 
and  overpowering  idea.  Their  medico-legal  importance  renders 
no  a{K)Iogy  necessary  for  introducing  several  of  tliese  cases. 

§  14-3.  A  syphilitic  patient  having  recovered  from  his  dis- 
order, was  about  to  quit  the  hospital,  when,  suddenly,  without 
the  least  premonition,  he  began  to  vociferate,  and  destroy  the 
furniture  of  his  room.  He  stripped  off  all  his  clothes,  tore 
out  his  hair,  beat  his  head  against  the  walls,  and  tried  to  bito 
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and  strike  all  who  approached  him.  He  seemed  to  be  exces- 
sively frightened,  as  if  pursued  by  somebody  who  sought  to 
take  his  life.  His  pulse  was  hard  and  quick,  his  body  was 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  trem- 
bled violently.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  he  came 
to  himself.  He  then  said  he  had  experienced  a  similar  attack 
four  or  five  years  before,  but  could  assign  no  cause  for  either 
of  them.^ 

§  144.  A  sober  and  industrious  shoemaker  arose  early  one 
morning,  to  go  to  his  work,  when  his  wife  was  struck  by  liis 
incoherent  discourse  and  wild  looks.  He  seized  a  knife  and 
rushed  upon  her,  when  the  neighbors  seized  him  and  pre- 
vented any  damage.  His  face  was  red,  pulse  frequent  and 
rather  full,  body  covered  with  sweat,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his 
look  was  wild.  About  noon  he  became  calm,  and  slept.  In 
the  evening,  he  had  recovered  his  faculties,  but  had  no  idea  of 
what  had  happened  to  him. 

§  145.  A  young  man  laid  down  one  evening  in  good  health. 
Some  persons  entering  the  room,  he  threw  at  them  whatever 
ho  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  until  he  fell  back  upon  his  bed 
exhausted  with  fatigue.  He  sang,  cursed,  and  tried  to  get  at 
his  sword.  He  knew  nobody.  His  face  was  not  red,  nor  his 
head  hot ;  but  his  eyes  were  wild,  and  his  pulse  rather  full. 
The  next  day  he  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred. 

§  146.  A  tailor,  of  sober  and  industrious  habits,  after  re- 
turning one  morning  from  a  walk,  sat  down,  refused  to  eat, 
then  suddenly  began  to  upset  every  thing  in  the  room,  and 
finally  rushed  upon  his  wife,  when  the  neighbors  came  in. 
The  next  day  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  occurrence.^ 

§  147.  "  One  day,  while  passing  along  the  street,  I  was 
requested  to  come  in  and  see  a  man  named  D.,  of  a  bilious, 
nervous  temperament,  very  susceptible  of  impressions,  but  ro- 

»  Jahn,  in  Berlin  Med.  Gazette,  No.  23,  1884. 
'  These  cases  are  from  Marc,  ii.  511. 
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bust  and  free  from  any  bodily  ailments.  He  was  breaking  the 
furniture,  tearing  up  his  clothes,  and  endeavoring  to  assault 
his  wife.  Ilis  face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  wild,  veins  and  mus- 
cled swelled.  He  cried  and  sang.  On  seeing  me,  for  whom  he 
had  long  felt  a  great  regard,  he  seated  himself  near  a  table, 
which  he  kept  striking  with  his  fists.  We  learned  from  his 
friends  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  which  this  outbreak 
could  be  attributed.  He  consented  to  be  bled,  and  laid  his 
arm  upon  the  table.  A  liberal  evacuation  subdued  both  his 
strength  and  the  mental  excitement,  and  ho  sufTered  one  of 
his  friends  to  approach  him.  He  soon  after  came  to  himself, 
and  promised  to  be  quiet.  In  the  evening,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  occurrence.  He  has  had  no  return  of  the 
paroxysms.'*  ^ 

§  148.  A  young  Irish  laborer,  on  his  way  from  Stonington  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  went  into  a  farmer's  house  towards  nightfall, 
got  some  bread  and  milk,  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  he  came  down,  half-dressed,  into  the  kitchen 
wiiere  the  family  still  were,  talking  wildly,  and  as  if  apprehend- 
ing some  harm.  On  being  prevented  from  going  out,  he  rushed 
through  the  window,  though  closed,  demolishing  it  entirely,  ran 
down  to  a  neighboring  factory  village,  quite  naked,  and  was 
there  secured.  Towards  morning,  he  began  to  come  to  his 
senses ;  and  in  tlio  course  of  the  day,  had  completely  recovered, 
with  a  (lartial  recollection  of  what  had  happened.  He  had 
never  been  so  afTected  before. 

§  141^  Mania,  characterized  as  in  these  cases  by  a  sudden 
occurrence  and  a  brief  duration,  has  lately  been  s|)oken  of 
as  if  destitute  of  a  proper  foundation  in  fact.  But  there  is 
no  substantial  reason  for  the  doubt.  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  writer  on  insanity,  of  any  mark,  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  who  has  not  distinctly  recognized  its  existence. 
Most  of  them  have  recorded  cases  of  the  kind  occurring  within 
their  own  observation,  and  many  cases  may  be  found  in  jour- 

*  Boileau  de  Castelnau,  Annates  Dllygiine,  zlv.  223. 
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nals  devoted  wholly  or  partly  to  psychological  medicine.  Dr. 
Jarvis,  who  had  occasion  recently  to  examine  the  subject,  states 
that  he  found  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  cases  on  record.^ 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  any  other  phase  of  insanity  has 
been  more  satisfactorily  illustrated  than  this. 

§  150.  In  the  two  following  cases  we  have  examples  of 
transitory  mental  disturbance,  apparently  of  a  maniacal  char- 
acter. The  evidence  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  would  have  been 
the  results  of  the  observation  of  persons  specially  acquainted 
with  insanity.  It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  deter  the  jury  from 
a  conviction,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we  are 
obliged  to  share  the  conclusions  of  the  jury. 

§  151.  In  March,  1843,  Mercer  was  tried  by  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  murder  of  Heberton,  ou 
the  10th  of  February  previous.  He  was  defended  by  his  coun- 
sel on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  acquitted,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  acquittal  was  on  this  ground.  We  shall  only 
notice  such  facts,  which  appeared  in  evidence,  as  have  any 
bearing  on  Mercer's  mental  condition.  On  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary he  was  informed  of  the  seduction  of  his  sister,  a  young, 
simple-minded  girl,  by  Heberton,  a  practised  libertine.  The 
communication  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  feelings, 
attended  with  manifestations  of  the  highest  mental  excitement. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  he  was  strongly  agitated  ; 
crying  and  cursing ;  sitting  still  and  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  violently  striding  through  the  room;  insisting 
on  calling  his  father  to  come  and  shoot  his  sister,  who  had 
ruined  and  disgraced  them  all,  declaring  that  he  would  go 
and  kill  her  himself,  and  abusing  his  friends  for  keeping  him 
in  the  room.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  or  appreciate 
any  thing  that  was  said  to  him,  nor  know  what  he  himself  said 

*  Dr.  J/s  Memoir,  in  American  Journal  of  Tnsanitv,  xxri.  1,  is  an  admi- 
jrable  rhume  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  A  very 
Batisfactork*  paper  on  this  form  of  insanity  has  been  recently  published  by 
Dr.  Kraft-Ebing,  in  the  Annales  Medico-Psyohologiques  for  March  and 
Mav.  1870. 
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or  did.  On  being  told  that  the  law  could  not  hold  Heberton,  he 
became  quite  furious  and  wild.  His  face  had  a  mottled  ap- 
[>earance,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and  staring.  He  complained 
that  his  head  was  burning,  and  bound  around  it  a  wet  hand- 
kerchief. This  conduct  continued  in  the  evening.  Of  his 
condition  during  the  next  day  we  hear  nothing  from  the  wit- 
nesses, until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  accosted  the  captain 
of  the  watch  in  an  oyster-cellar,  and  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  insisted  on  telling  him  the  whole  story  of 
his  sister's  disgrace.  He  said  his  sister  was  crazy,  his  father 
was  crazy,  his  mother  was  crazy,  and  they  were  all  ruined. 
He  imagined  that  some  trunks  he  saw  in  the  street  were  Heb- 
crton*B,  and  wished  to  watch  them,  lest  he  might  elude  him. 
Hi^  manner  was  wild,  and  his  countenance  haggard.  He 
called  for  food  and  drink,  but  scarcely  tasted  of  cither.  An- 
other witness,  who  saw  him  the  same  evening,  described  his 
manner  as  being  very  wild  and  agitated.  He  said  somebody 
was  running  away  with  his  sister.  On  the  10th  he  passed  by 
an  acquaintance^  without  seeming  to  notice  him ;  on  meeting 
him  a  second  time  and  being  addressed,  he  looked  with  a 
vacant  stare,  turned  and  walked  away  in  a  wild  and  hurried 
manner.  Another  witness  saw  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
street,  his  face  red  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  looking 
wild  and  agitated.  Witness  spoke  to  him  about  some  l)usiness 
Mercer  and  his  son  had  together,  hoping  thereby  to  call  his 
attention,  but  his  answers  were  quite  strange  and  irrelevant. 
He  8|)oke  of  men  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance.  While 
walking  in  the  streets  he  frequently  changed  his  course,  and 
looked  around  anxiously,  as  if  expecting  to  see  some  one. 
That  evening  he  shot  Heberton,  while  sitting  in  his  carriage  in 
the  ferry-boat.  He  immediately  confessed  the  act,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  escape.  Soon  after,  he  asked  several  ditferent 
persons  for  a  fiddle,  that  he  might  have  a  dance.  During 
the  coroner's  inquest,  the  same  night,  he  sat  resting  his  head 
on    his  anns  over  tlie  back  of  a  chair,  recognizing  no  one. 
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In  the  night,  he  said  his  sister  was  in  the  insane  asylum. 
Shortly  after  his  committal  he  was  visited  by  a  physician, 
who  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  him.  By  him,  Mer- 
cer was  considered  insane  on  the  strength  of  the  following 
facts :  His  face  was  flushed,  his  eye  wild  and  wandering,  his 
manner  restless ;  liis  conversation  was  incoherent  and  rambling, 
and  he  miscalled  persons  and  things.  This  fact  was  testified  to 
by  several  other  witnesses.  For  two  or  three  days  he  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  his  head,  and  was  much  constipated. 
Essentially  the  same  was  the  testimony  of  two  other  witnesses 
not  medical,  one  of  whom  thought  he  was  not  quite  himself 
till  the  ISth.i 

§  152.  The  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  in  this  case  ren- 
ders it  not  very  strange  that  Mercer  should  have  become 
insane,  and  the  circumstances  above  related,  touching  his 
appearance,  furnish  no  light  proof  that  such  was  actually  the 
fact.  It  certainly  is  not  very  far  from  the  ordinary  line  of 
occurrences,  that  a  high-spirited,  nervous  young  man,  suddenly 
hearing  of  the  ruin  of  a  beloved  sister,  should  be  completely 
overwhelmed- and  driven  from  his  propriety,  —  that  reason 
should  depart,  and  the  passions  rage  with  intense  excitement. 
Why  the  disease  should  have  run  its  course  so  rapidly,  we 
know  not.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  however,  that  this  charac- 
ter of  short  duration  is  oftener  witnessed  in  cases  which,  like 
this,  have  been  attended  by  some  dreadful  deed  of  violence. 
Unquestionably,  Mercer  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  to  a 
certain  degree,  at  least,  he  acted  as  if  under  its  influence. 
But  a  storm  of  passion  seldom,  if  ever,  continues  three  or  four 
days  together.  After  the  first  outbreak,  which  spends  its  fury 
in  a  few  hours,  the  mind  settles  down  into  a  state  of  fixed, 
decided  determination,  forming  its  plans,  and  steadily  and  con- 
sistently pursuing  them.  How  different  from  this  was  Mer- 
cer's case  !  At  no  time,  between  hearing  of  his  sister's  infamy 
and  revenging  her  wrongs,  did  he  act  with  calmness,  delibera- 

*  Report  in  the  Dollar  Newspaper. 
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tion,  and  coherence.  That  he  was  under  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement  is  undeniable ;  that  he  had  also  lost  his 
reason,  or,  in  scientific  language,  was  laboring  under  an  ab- 
normal irritation  of  the  brain,  is  shown  by  some  facts  that 
cannot  well  be  explained  upon  any  other  ground.  To  talk 
wildly  and  incoherently ;  to  imagine  that  a  pile  of  trunks  he 
hap{icned  to  see  in  the  street  were  Heberton^s  ;  that  his  family 
were  all  crazy,  and  his  sister  in  a  hospital ;  to  be  constantly 
miscalling  persons  and  things ;  to  talk  familiarly  of  men 
whom  he  did  not  know ;  to  return  irrelevant  answers  to 
questions  on  business ;  and,  finally,  after  accomplishing  the 
terril>le  act  of  revenge,  to  call  for  a  fiddle  that  he  might  have 
a  dance,  —  these  things  are  strongly  indicative  of  insanity.  In 
a  large  [K>rtion  of  cases  recently  attacked,  which  come  into 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  proofs  of  insanity  are  not  more 
strong  and  abundant  than  they  were  in  Mercer's  case.  Very 
often  the  disease  is  evinced,  not  so  much  by  any  particular 
word  or  act,  as  hy  incoherent  and  disjointed  discourse,  and  by 
a  course  of  conduct  and  demeanor  at  variance  with  the  natural 
character  of  the  individual.  In  this  case,  too,  if  the  testi- 
mony may  l)e  relied  u{)on,  there  were  delusions,  and  these,  if 
Pennine,  can  only  spring  from  insanity. 

§  1«*>3.  Very  similar  to  the  above,  in  many  of  its  features, 
was  the  case  of  Wood,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his 
daughter,  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  in  Philadelphia.  It 
app«?ars  from  the  testimony  that  Wood,  who  was  a  confec- 
tioner«  and  considered  an  upright,  industrious  man,  ha<i  for  the 
lust  fifteen  years  suffered  much  from  constipation  and  diseases 
of  a  nervous  character,  such  as  neuralgia  and  dys{>epsia,  and 
exhibited  much  mental  irritability.  Alx)ut  a  year  before  this 
event,  while  making  some  alterations  in  his  house,  he  inter- 
fered with  his  workmen  in  a  very  unreasonable  manner,  fre- 
quently rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  exclaiming  he  was 
ruined.  Just  before  the  event,  he  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  disposed  to  make  some  strange  business  arrangementa ; 
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but  suddenly  left  the  city,  neglecting  to  pay  his  board,  and  to 
meet  an  engagement  with  a  person  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
see.  On  the  27th  of  September,  he  heard  of  the  marriage  of 
bis  daughter  with  a  man  whom  ho  regarded  as  a  great  villain, 
and  was  much  agitated  by  the  communication.  He  walked  the 
room  in  great  distress,  crying  and  moaning,  and  exclaiming 
that  he  was  a  lost,  ruined  man.  He  then  shut  up  his  shop, 
and  went  running  through  the  streets.  When  he  returned 
home,  he  refused  for  half  an  hour  to  sit  down,  and  when  he 
did,  he  kept  moving  his  head  backwards  and  forwards.  So 
strangely  did  he  appear,  that  his  neighbors  requested  his  wife 
to  remove  his  razors,  and  oflFered  to  watch  him  through  the 
night.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  ordered  his  wife  to  go 
to  the  front  window  and  call  his  daughter  by  name,  for  he 
heard  her  in  the  street  crying  to  get  in.  On  the  28th,  he  was 
very  importunate  to  see  his  daughter,  who  had  not  been  at 
home  since  her  marriage.  When  she  appeared,  he  raised  his 
hands,  uttered  a  wild  scream,  and  fell  down  in  a  sort  of  fit, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  appearing  to  be  in  great  agony.  He 
manifested  no  anger  towards  her,  but  treated  her  with  his 
usual  affection,  and,  on  parting,  they  kissed  each  other.  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  into  the  streets,  looking  wild  and  agi- 
tated, as  the  day  before.  A  colored  man,  whom  he  knew,  he 
requested  to  come  to  his  house  the  next  day,  though  it  was 
Sunday,  as  he  was  to  entertain  a  large  party.  In  the  night  he 
arose,  went  to  his  daughter's  room,  laid  his  head  down  by  the 
side  of  hers,  crying  violently,  and  manifesting  the  most  intense 
fondness  for  her.  On  the  29th,  he  was  met  in  the  street,  walk- 
ing rapidly  along,  by  his  family  physician,  who,  noticing  his 
strange  conduct,  beckoned  him  to  come  to  him  ;  but  he  merely 
put  up  his  hand,  made  a  rapid  motion  with  it,  turned  round 
and  went  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th  he  appeared  quite  weak,  and  drank  two  or  three  glasses 
of  brandy.  While  his  wife  and  a  man-servant  were  talking  in 
the  kitchen  about  confining  him,  he  proceeded  to  his  daughter's 
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chamber  and  shot  her  dead  with  a  pistol.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  confessed  that  he  was  the  murderer, 
Baiintering  about  the  room  apparently  quite  unconcerned. 
^^hortly  he  laid  down  upon  a  bed  and  moaned  heavily.  When 
told  that  his  daughter  was  dead,  he  expressed  himself  as  satis- 
fied ;  said  he  should  not  long  survive ;  and  requested  to  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave.  lie  then  described  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  accomplisiied  the  bloody  act.  It  appeared  also 
that  he  was  a  kind,  amiable  man,  very  fond  of  his  children, 
Dot  intemperate,  nor  accustomed  to  drink  spirituous  liquors  at 
ail ;  and  that  on  the  27th,  28th,  29th,  he  took  no  food,  except  a 
Ten-  little  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  On  his  mental  condi- 
tion subsc(|uently,  the  testimony  throws  no  light.  He  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.^ 

§  154.  This  case  differs  from  Mercer's  in  the  important  fact 
that,  for  some  time  previous.  Wood  had  been  laboring  under  a 
certain  degree  of  mental  impairment,  and  was  apparently  on 
the  verge  of  insanity.  In  this  state  he  hears  of  the  marriage 
(if  his  daughter,  which,  in  his  mind,  was  equivalent  to  her 
ruin,  and  the  dishonor  of  himself  and  family.  Overpowered 
by  the  shock,  his  nervous  system  becomes  violently  agitated, 
and  reason  soon  ceases  to  control  his  movements.  In  this 
state  uf  bewilderment  and  confusion,  he  wanders  about,  with- 
out aim  or  object,  till  at  last,  when  the  powers  of  nature  are 
about  to  yield  from  pure  exhaustion,  impelled  by  no  passion, 
and  actuated  by  no  rational  motive,  he  takes  the  life  of  his 
beloved  child.  That  he  did  not  act  from  passion,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  ho  iiad  evinced  no  anger  towards  her,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  shown  the  strongest  affection.  The  only 
{lassion  which  could  have  actuated  him  at  that  moment  was 
n*vengi\  and  in  that  case,  the  object  of  his  fury  would  have 
lieen  the  daughters  husband.  It  may  be  8up{>osed,  perhaps, 
that  the  bloody  deed  was  perpetrated  under  the  influence  of 
the  liquor  he  drank ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  not  other- 

'  Report  in  tfau  Spirit  of  tho  Timet,  PluUdcIphi«. 
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wise  have  been  done.  This,  no  doubt,  is  possible ;  but  the  true 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  or  not  he  was  insane  for  two  or 
three  days  previous  to  the  criminal  act.  If  he  were,  then  the 
intoxication  was  the  effect  of  insanity,  and  he  was  no  more 
accountable  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  A  fondness  for 
strong  drinks  is  a  not  uncommon  accompaniment  of  mania, 
and  a  person  may  drink  while  insane,  who  never  drank  before. 
The  conditions  of  this  case  were  all  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  insanity, — a  highly  irritable,  nervous  temperament,  a 
morbid  apprehension  of  coming  ills,  and  a  powerfully  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease.  Where  is  the  wonder,  then,  that  Wood 
should  have  become  insane,  and  while  so,  that  he  should  have 
committed  any  imaginable  folly  or  crime  ? 

§  155.  There  is  an  abnormal  condition  closely  allied  to  in- 
sanity, and  but  recently  recognized  and  described,  whose  agency 
in  the  production  of  crime  has  been  a  source  of  much  embar^ 
rassment  and  discrepancy  of  opinion.  Tiie  hereditary  charac- 
ter of  insanity  has  long  since  passed  into  the  category  of 
established  things,  but  beyond  the  fact  of  unequivocal  insanity 
in  one  generation  being  followed  by  unequivocal  insanity  in  the 
next,  the  phenomena  that  mark  its  transmission  have  not  been 
generally  recognized.  Still,  to  the  careful  student  they  are  too 
obvious  and  definite  to  be  regarded  merely  as  exceptional  or 
anomalous,  with  no  relation  to  any  well-known  order  of  facts. 
One  of  them,  too  often  observed  to  be  questioned,  is  that  the 
disease  may  skip  over  one  generation  and  appear  in  the  third ; 
or  quit  the  line  of  direct  descent  and  invade  a  collateral  branch. 
Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  transmitted 
through  the  intermediate  generation,  for  the  offspring  cannot 
receive  what  the  parent  does  not  potentially  possess.  The  only 
possible  conclusion  is  that  the  transmitted  element  remains  in 
abeyance,  as  it  were,  with  too  little  activity  to  be  developed, 
and  giving  no  token  of  its  presence  ;  but  none  the  less  ready  to 
assume  a  formidable  shape,  under  the  more  stimulating  in- 
fluences furnished  by  the  circumstances  of  a  succeeding  gen- 
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oration.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  presence  of  the  trans- 
mitted element  is  indicated  by  some  neuropathy  or  nervous 
disorder,  or  some  strange  mental  manifestation.  It  may  be 
headaches,  or  chorea,  or  hysteria,  or  catalepsy,  or  epilepsy  ;  or 
it  may  be  some  excessive  and  degrading  propensity,  or  a  re- 
itiarkable  insensibility  to  moral  distinctions,  or  eccentricity  of 
character,  or  sudden  impulses  to  crime,  or  fits  of  exaltation 
and  depression.  In  families  where  insanity  prevails,  tlie  prac- 
tised observer  readily  discenis  the  signs  of  the  morbid  element 
in  fieculiar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  a  disregard  of  log- 
ical distinctions,  in  irrelevant  suggestions,  in  unusual  forms  of 
expression,  in  ways  and  manners  more  original  than  natural, 
and  in  a  bingular  lack  of  plain  common  sense,  —  all  associated, 
perha[is,  with  many  gifts  and  graces.  A  contemporary  writer, 
alluding  in  general  terms  to  a  person  exhibiting  this  kind  of 
heritage,  says  :  ^^  He  has  a  native  constitution  of  nervous  cle- 
ment which,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  unstable  or  defec- 
tive, rendering  him  unequal  to  bear  the  severe  stress  of  adverse 
events.  In  other  words,  the  man  has  the  insane  tem|)eranient ;  ho 
'\H  liaiile  to  whims,  caprices  of  thought  and  feeling;  and  though 
he  may  act  calmly  and  soberly  for  the  most  part,  yet  now  and 
tlien  his  unconscious  nature,  overpowering  and  surprising  him, 
instigates  eccentric  or  extravagant  activity,  while  an  extraor- 
dinary and  trying  emergency  may  upset  his  stability  entirely."  * 
§  loO.  Persons  possessing  this  temi>erament  may  pass 
through  life  without  attracting  notice,  or,  at  the  worst,  only 
achieve  a  reputation  for  singularity.  By  no  allowable  stretch 
of  language  can  they  be  called  insane,  yet  they  are  ever  in  the 
shadow  of  that  abnormal  element  which  has  obtained  a  place 
among  the  healthy  qualities  of  the  brain.  For  the  most  part 
they  {perform  their  allotted  work  in  life  without  any  signal 
hitch  or  fault,  and  no  one  whispers  a  suspicion  that  they  enjoy 
less  than  their  normal  share  of  moral  freedom.  In  the  smaller 
uuml>er  in  whom  this  tem|)erament  is  uncommonly  strong  by 

'  Mftudsley,  Pbyiiolog}*,  Ac,  of  the  Mind,  79. 
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nature,  and  intensified,  perhaps,  by  injudicious  training  or  ad- 
verse incidents,  exhibitions  of  a  more  decidedly  morbid  char- 
acter are  wont  to  occur.  They  break  into  sudden  gusts  of 
passion  ;  they  indulge  in  degrading  propensities ;  they  are 
capricious  and  quarrelsome  ;  they  are  disliked  and  avoided  by 
their  neighbors.  Some  pass  along  creditably  enough,  until  a 
great  emergency  or  an  extraordinary  trial  deprives  them  of  all 
self-control,  and  precipitates  them  upon  some  fearful  act  of 
violence.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  much  misunderstood,  and  the 
discordant  opinions  respecting  them  have  not  tended  to  increase 
the  popular  respect  for  professional  evidence.  Insane,  in  the 
usual  signification  of  the  term,  these  people  certainly  are  not ; 
while  their  conduct,  if  not  their  discourse,  indicates  some  loose 
screw  in  their  mental  machinery.  The  impression  they  make 
on  the  expert  called  to  inquire  into  their  mental  condition  de- 
pends very  much  on  his  own  habits  of  thinking,  his  scientific 
training,  and  the  turn  which  the  examination  happens  to  take. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  experts  should  sometimes  dif- 
fer respecting  such  cases.  It  would  be  more  strange,  perhaps, 
if  they  always  agreed.  The  case  of  Townley,  who  was  tried  in 
England,  in  1862,  furnished  a  curious  instance  of  this  kind  of 
discrepancy.  This  young  man  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year  without  attracting  particular  notice,  when  he  sought  an 
opportunity,  quietly  and  deliberately,  to  kill  with  a  penknife 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  dismissed.  He  assisted  in  taking  her  into  the 
house,  told  what  he  had  done,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 
At  the  trial  it  appeared  that  he  had  always  borne  a  good  char- 
acter, and  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  though  somewhat 
excitable  and  peculiar.  His  grandfather's  sister  and  a  first 
cousin  had  been  insane.  His  own  account  of  the  transaction 
was,  that  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  her  the  name  of  his 
rival,  which  she  refused  to  give  ;  that  he  kept  down  his  feel- 
ings as  long  as  he  could,  but  was  finally  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
of  madness,  and  did  not  remember  any  thing  at  the  last.     He 
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admitted  that  tlio  act  was  murder,  for  which  he  would  be 
hanged,  and  said  he  was  happier  for  having  done  it.  Subse- 
quently, he  justified  the  act  on  the  ground  that  she  had  de- 
ceived him,  declaring  that  the  woman  who  deceived  him  must 
die :  that  she  was  his  property  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
married  ;  and  that  he  took  only  what  belonged  to  him.  His 
statements,  though  free  from  delusions,  unless  some  vague 
expressions  about  a  conspiracy  might  be  regarded  as  such, 
were  full  of  a  peculiar  extravagance  of  sentiment,  insensibility 
to  moral  distinctions,  inconsistency  and  contradiction.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  he  was  convicted  ;  but  the  judge, 
entertaining  some  doubt  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  medical  tes- 
timony, which  was  in  favor  of  his  insanity,  transmitted  the 
papers  to  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  solicited 
his  attention  to  the  case.  This  gentleman  requested  three 
members  of  the  "  Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  "  to 
examine  the  prisoner;  and  they  re|)orted  that,  applying  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  ho  was  justly  convicted,  but 
added  that,  ^^  in  view  of  the  extravagant  opinions  deliberately 
prf»fes«ed  by  hini,  of  his  extraordinarily  perverted  moral  sense, 
and  of  the  hereditary  taint  alleged  and  apparently  proved  to 
have  existed  in  the  family  of  the  prisoner's  grandmother,  we 
cannot  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind."  In  the  meantime, 
in  conformity  to  a  statute  on  the  subject,  three  justices  and 
two  medical  men  examined  him  and  pronounced  him  to  be  of 
^^  unsound  mind,"  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  Bethlehem 
Iluftpital.  Whereui)on,  a  strong  remonstrance,  signed  by  forty 
magistrates  of  the  county,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary,  who  im- 
mediately apiK)inted  another  Commission  to  examine  and  re|)ort 
on  his  mental  condition ;  which  Commission  was  composed  of 
four  physicians,  of  whom  two  were  then  superintendents  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  two  had  been  previously,  but  were 
then  holding  the  office  of  ^^  Visitors  of  Chancery  Lunatics." 
Tliese  gentlemen  arrived  unanimously  at  the  conclusion  that 
Townley  was  of  **  sound  mind ; "  and  forthwitli  the  Secretary  or* 
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dered  him  into  penal  servitude  for  life,  in  Australia.  It  should 
be  stated  that  a  gentleman  highly  eminent  as  an  expert  in  insan- 
ity, testified  on  the  trial  to  his  insanity.  He  was  next  sent  to 
Pentonville  Prison  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  took 
his  own  life  by  throwing  himself  from  a  gallery  into  the  area 
below. 

§  157.  This  case  aJBTords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  mental  condition  in  ques- 
tion. Such  of  the  experts  as  were  strongly  impressed  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  the  prisoner,  the  like  of  which  is  often 
witnessed  in  insanity,  were  convinced  that  he  was  insane. 
Others,  who  saw  in  his  mental  manifestations  only  that  kind  of 
moral  perversion  which  usually  accompanies  depravity,  declared 
him  to  be  sane.  These  different  conclusions  were  equally 
founded  in  fact,  and  equally  wide  of  the  exact  truth.  Their  mis- 
take arose  from  not  properly  appreciating  the  influence  of  the 
hereditary  taint  upon  the  mental  movements  that  led  to  the 
criminal  act.  Upon  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  true  character 
of  the  case  appears,  divested,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  difficulties 
that  encumber  the  professional  opinions  on  both  sides.  This 
young  man  inherited  a  tendency  to  insanity,  which,  however, 
up  to  the  event  in  question,  had  given  little  token  of  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  ordinary  routine  of  life,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  try  his  power  of  self-control  or  disturb  the  habitual 
aurrent  of  his  feelings,  he  performed  his  allotted  part  quietly 
and  correctly,  if  not  very  energetically.  When  the  woman 
whom  he  ardently  loved  cast  him  off,  under  false  pretences,  as 
he  supposed,  the  evidence  shows  that  he  became  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  under  all  the  excitements  of  a  long,  private  inter- 
view, reason  was  easily  driven  from  her  seat.  Whether  he 
was  unconscious  while  inflicting  the  fatal  wounds,  as  he  said 
himself,  is  not  quite  certain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
feelings  were  agitated  beyond  all  power  of  restraint.  No  sooner 
was  the  deed  accomplished,  than  the  inward  tumult  subsided, 
as  it  generally  does  under  such  circumstances ;  consciousness 
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returned,  if  it  had  ever  been  lost,  and  his  usual  condition  was 
renewed.  Of  course,  he  could  hardly  help  giving  some  account 
of  the  feelings  and  motives  which  led  to  the  transaction,  and 
here  he  betrayed  that  sort  of  moral  obliquity  which,  though  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  insanity,  is  often  witnessed  in  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  mind.  The  manner  in  which  he  undertook 
to  explain  and  defend  his  conduct  was  such  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  distinguished  expert,  no  sane  man  would  have  adopted. 
His  discourse  evinced  something  more  than  bad  logic  and  out- 
rageous sentiment,  in  both  of  which  it  abounded.  It  was  full 
of  wild  and  extravagant  notions  which  no  man,  fairly  claiming 
to  be  sane,  would  have  regarded  as  likely  to  obtain  tlie  slight- 
est credence  from  any  one  less  credulous  than  the  simplest 
child.  Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  such  had  always  been  his 
way  of  thinking,  it  was,  unquestionably,  the  result  of  his  pe- 
caliar  mental  im[)erfcction,  rather  than  of  mature,  deliberate 
reasoning,  or  of  vicious  habits  and  training.  Not  unlikely  he 
andertook  to  defend  his  act  by  arguments  that  he  scarcely  be- 
lieved himself.  Such  a  fact  is  not  uncommon  in  the  operations 
of  the  insane  mind  when  required  to  explain  conduct  to  which 
it  has  been  impelled  by  the  force  of  disease,  but  which  it  knows 
to  be  wrong.  Now,  in  all  tikis  there  is  notliing  extraordinary 
or  improbable.  Admitting  tlie  presence  of  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency, it  might  have  been  expected  that,  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  affect  the  mental  movements  and  disturb 
the  moral  perceptions,  to  such  a  degree  even,  that  a  most  hor- 
rible act  might  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  right  and  duty.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  tlio  history  of  the  case  incompatible  with 
this  explanation,  which  is  also  rather  confirmed  by  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

§  158.  It  is  so  important  tliat  this  mental  condition  should 
be  better  understood,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  some  account 
of  a  case  that  came  within  my  knowledge  three  or  four  years 
since.  Tliis  person  was  tried  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  which  was  admitted,  and  in- 
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sanity  was  pleaded  in  defence.  The  following  facts  are  gath- 
ered from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial :  The  prisoner,  then 
forty-five  years  old,  was  a  stone-cutter  by  trade,  but  had  also 
resorted  to  farming  and  ship-building.  He  is  intelligent  and 
industrious,  and  has  laid  up  some  eight  thousand  dollars.  He 
has  always  been  exceedingly  temperate,  scarcely  knowing  the 
taste  of  strong  drink.  Yery  little  is  now  known  of  his  parents, 
but  his  mother  was  once  seen  in  some  kind  of  a  fit.  An  uncle, 
who  was  a  grocer  in  New  York,  with  a  prosperous  business, 
disappeared  one  day,  leaving  his  shop  open  and  every  thing 
unsettled,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  A  brother  of 
the  prisoner  also  disappeared  in  a  similar  way,  and  a  sister  was 
epileptic.  In  the  next  generation  were  two  nieces,  daughters 
of  a  sister,  one  of  whom  was  an  epileptic,  and  the  other  insane. 
A  daughter  of  one  of  his  brothers  is  also  an  epileptic.  Two 
of  the  prisoner's  cliildren  are  epileptics.  '  In  childhood,  he  was 
peculiar  in  his  ways,  and  for  that  reason  was  favored  more  than 
the  other  children.  When  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
some  disease  that  made  him  delirious  ;  and  when  he  recovered, 
he  was  so  irritable  and  violent,  that  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  away  from  home.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  inclined 
to  be  solitary,  avoided  company,  and  kept  by  himself.  During 
his  whole  adult  life,  he  evinced  great  quickness  of  temper,  any 
little  excitement  or  contradiction  putting  him  into  a  passion. 
Many  instances  of  this  kind  were  related.  When  quite  a  young 
man,  he  once  undertook  to  get  a  wardrobe  down  stairs,  though 
they  all  told  liim  it  could  not  possibly  go  down  for  lack  of 
room.  He  failed,  and  got  into  a  towering  passion.  At  town- 
meetings  and  elections  he  often  became  excited,  and  talked 
loud  and  extravagantly.  If  a  cow  or  a  hog  bothered  him,  he 
would  sometimes  turn  to  and  beat  it  almost  to  death.  When 
not  specially  excited  he  was  mild  and  pleasant  in  his  manners. 
From  his  youth  upward,  he  was  subject  to  turns  of  depression, 
when  he  would  retire  to  his  own  room,  or  the  barn,  and  take 
little  or  no  food  ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago,  he  had  a  dozen  within 
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the  rear,  one  of  them  lasting  three  or  four  days.    Any  little 
trial  or  trouble  was  sufficient  to  provoke  them. 

Wlien  about  twenty-one,  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm. 
The  match  proved  an  ill-assorted  one.  His  wife  was  fond  of 
making  money,  and  impatient  of  his  slow  ways,  as  she  regarded 
them.  StiiL  they  appeared  to  the  world  to  get  on  like  a  large 
proportion  of  couples,  having  their  occasional  mifis,  but  with  a 
substantial  basis  of  mutual  regard.  Once  he  left  home,  and  went 
to  New  York,  and  worked  at  his  craft  of  ship-building  for  a 
year  or  more,  in  order  that  she  might  manage  the  property  to 
suit  herself.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  trials  increased,  and 
with  them  his  mental  peculiarities  became  more  demonstrative, 
so  as  to  attract  attention  ;  and  to  their  relations  and  intimates, 
bin  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  she  thought  he  was 
beside  himself.  Some  ten  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  haying, 
on  a  bright  July  day,  with  a  force  of  six  men,  word  came  down 
to  the  field  from  the  house  that  one  of  the  children  had  cut  his 
finger  badly  in  the  iiay-cutter.  He  became  greatly  agitated, 
dropped  liis  scythe,  and  wont  towards  the  house ;  but  instead  of 
going  in  or  making  any  inquiry  about  the  accident,  he  travelled 
off,  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  just  as  he  left  the  field,  without  coat 
or  shoes.  He  stopped  near  a  farm-house,  and  was  observed  by 
the  inmates  to  be  loitering  about  in  an  abstracted  manner.  He 
was  finally  induced  to  go  in,  and  there  engaged  to  work  by  the 
day.  He  refused  to  tell  his  name  or  his  history,  but  did  his 
work  very  well.  After  four  or  five  days  thus  spent,  they  ascer- 
tained who  he  was,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  home.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  his  oldest  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  became  very  disobedient  and  refractory ;  and  this  dis- 
turbed him  exceedingly,  especially  after  they  had  a  |)er8onal 
encounter,  and  the  son  got  the  better  of  his  father.  He  then 
ordered  his  son  to  leave  the  house ;  but  lie  refused  to  go,  and 
beliaved  no  better.  Tlie  indignity  of  being  tlirashed  by  his 
own  son  in  his  own  house,  he  could  not  forget,  and  he  insisted 
tliat  his  son  should  ask  his  pardon.    This  the  son  refused  to 
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do,  and  shortly  after  went  away  to  live  with  a  neighbor.     Dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two,  he  had  severe  headaches,  and  at  last 
he  was  kicked  in  the  forehead  by  a  horse,  and  taken  up  insen- 
sible.    For  a  while  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  recover, 
but  within  two  or  three  weeks  he  got  about  and  seemed  to  be 
in  his  usual  condition.    Just  then  he  heard  that  his  son  was 
about  to  go  away,  and  he  resolved,  apparently,  to  see  him  before 
he  went,  and  force  from  him  an  apology.     Accordingly,  he  left 
the  field  where  he  was  at  work,  went  to  his  house,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  change  his  dress.     A  necktie  was  found  to  be  out  of 
order,  and  that  led  to  some  high  words  with  his  wife.     Then 
his  trousers  were  found  to  need  a  button,  which  led  to  more 
altercation,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  fell  upon  her  with  the  fuiy 
of  a  tiger,  knocked  her  down,  stamped  on  her  head  and  chest, 
and  thus  finished  her  life  in  a  few  minutes.   He  then  proceeded 
to  the  place  where  his  son  was  at  work,  and  when  within  a  few 
rods  of  him,  having  again  failed  to  get  the  apology  he  sought 
for,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  without  eJBTect,  turned  about, 
and  went  home.    Tliere  he  quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  ar- 
rested, made  some  disposition  of  his  papers,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  magistrate  engaged  a  lawyer  to  appear  for  him.     He  was 
little  inclined  to  talk,  and  said  nothing  that  threw  any  light  on 
his  motives  or  feelings.     Subsequently,  while  in  jail,  he  spoke 
to  his  brother  of  the  fatal  act,  as  if  it  were  something  he  could 
not  understand,  and  could  scarcely  realize.     During  the  five 
or  six  days  of  the  trial,  he  listened  most  intently  to  the.  evi- 
dence, fixing  his  sad  gray  eye  on  the  witnesses,  but  manifest- 
ing no  sign  of  emotion.   Three  physicians,  all  of  whom  had  been 
superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  for  many  years, 
testified  that  the  evidence  proved  him  to  be  uisane ;  while  one 
physician,  also  superintendent  of  a  hospital,  various  physicians 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  multitude  of  unprofessional  wit- 
nesses, declared  him  to  be  sane.     Though  tried  for  murder,  he 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment.    About  sixteen  months  afterwards,  he  took  his 
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own  life  by  plunging  into  his  heart  tho  knife  he  used  in  his 
work.  During  his  confinement,  he  had  a  turn  of  depres- 
sion about  once  a  month ;  but  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  had 
seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  ruf- 
fle his  temper. 

In  this  case  the  signs  of  the  insane  temperament  were  neither 
few  nor  obscure.  They  began  in  early  life,  and  continued  to 
increase  in  number  and  strength  to  the  last ;  constantly  threat- 
ening an  explosion,  but  actually  confined  to  such  freaks  of 
conduct  as  were  naturally  charged  to  eccentricity  or  an  un- 
fortunate temper.  Had  ho  been  differently  situated  in  some 
respects,  had  his  wife  been  a  more  congenial  companion,  had 
his  son  given  him  no  cause  of  offence,  and  had  he  not  been 
nearly  killed  by  the  horse,  he  might  have  gone  through  to 
the  close  of  life,  planting  and  reaping,  and  discharging  the 
various  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  with  no  harsher  comment 
from  his  neighbors  than  that  he  was  noisy  at  town-meetings, 
and  swore  terribly  when  he  got  angry.  These  incidents,  how- 
ever, led  to  a  very  different  result.  Two  such  severe  shocks  as 
those  occasioned  by  the  blow  on  tho  head  and  the  wound  of  his 
affections,  —  one  from  the  physical,  the  other  from  the  moral 
side  of  iiis  nature,  —  were  more  than  sufficient  to  transform 
this  smouldering  fire  into  a  devouring  flame.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that,  during  all  his  life,  he  was  insane.  Technically,  ho 
was  not  insane  at  all,  unless  it  might  have  been  while  murder- 
ing his  wife  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  incorrect  to  regard  him  as 
not  otherwise  than  sane.  In  truth,  his  conduct,  his  manners, 
his  feelings,  were  determined  more  or  less  by  an  intrusive  ele- 
ment that  had  no  rightful  place  in  his  constitution,  and  which, 
if  it  did  not  affect  his  legal  responsibility,  impaired,  certainly, 
the  freedom  of  his  will.  In  the  last  trying  scene,  with  his 
head  scarcely  recovered  from  the  smart  of  the  kick,  and  with 
his  heart  agitated  beyond  measure  by  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
he  encountered  what  seemed  to  him  an  obstacle  expressly  put 
in  his  way  to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  purpose.    This  was 
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the  last,  finishing  stroke  ;  his  reason  reeled  under  the  shock, 
and  with  an  impulse  as  blind  and  furious  as  the  rush  of  a  whirl- 
wind, he  swept  away  the  hindrance  in  his  path. 

§  159.  In  cases  like  that  of  Mercer  (§  151),  where  a  man 
destroys  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  daughter,  we 
often  see  the  influence  of  the  insane  temperament,  and  the 
fact  assists  very  much  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  act. 
But,  supposing  it  not  to  exist,  and  the  mind  to  be  sound  and 
free  from  abnormal  tendencies,  are  we  bound  to  believe  that 
notwithstanding  the  furious  tumult  of  passion,  the  pure  reason 
was  deprived  of  none  of  its  power  or  insight,  and  consequently, 
that  we  are  to  abate  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  the  person's  responsi- 
bility to  the  laws  ?  Of  late  years,  it  has  become  a  common  be- 
lief, in  practice,  at  least,  that,  under  the  moral  shock  supposed, 
the  person  necessarily  loses  all  self-control,  if  not  all  proper 
perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  is  for  the  moment  in  a 
state  of  insanity.  Unquestionably,  this  is  going  too  far  ;  for  it 
needs  no  great  knowledge  of  men  to  learn  that,  even  under  the 
severest  provocations,  they  may  remain  calm  and  self-collected, 
fully  capable  of  discerning  their  position,  and  of  comprehending 
the  relation  between  the  offence  committed  and  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted.  But  we  also  know,  as  a  matter  of  no  very  infre- 
quent experience,  that  insanity  may  be  produced  instantane- 
ously by  a  profound  moral  shock.  If  a  person  may  be  deprived 
of  his  senses  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  the  death  of  one  near 
and  dear  to  him,  is  it  strange  that  the  same  result  should  fol- 
low an  event  calculated  above  all  others  to  stir  the  soul  to  its 
inmost  depths  ?  What  the  mental  condition  actually  is  must 
be  determined  by  the  evidence  in  the  case ;  and  any  doubt 
that  may  leave,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  will  be  given  in  favor 
of  the  accused. 

§  160.  The  mental  disorders  are,  of  course,  as  numerous 
and  various  as  the  mental  constitutions  of  the  insane  them- 
selves ;  and  to  consider  any  particular  association  of  them  as 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  mind  called  mania,  would  be  only 
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to  blend  things  together  that  have  no  uniform  nor  necessary 
relations  to  one  another ;  and  would  convoy  no  more  really 
valuable  information,  than  it  would  to  marshal  forth  every 
symptom  that  has  at  any  time  been  observed  in  the  countless 
disorders  of  digestion  as  the  symptpms  of  diseased  stomach. 
The  only  use  which  the  physician  makes  of  the  latter  is  to  refer 
them«  as  tliey  occur,  to  some  particular  derangement  of  that 
organ,  and  thus  establish  the  ground  for  an  appropriate  and 
efficient  treatment.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  same  process 
should  not  be  pursued  in  mania ;  and  it  is  because  a  different 
one  has  been  followed,  that  the  common  notions  of  this  disease 
are  so  loose  and  incorrect,  as  not  only  to  be  of  little  service  in 
judicial  discussions,  but  absolutely  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
just  and  philosophical  conclusions.  To  furnish  any  light  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  analyze  the  various  phenomena 
of  mania,  associate  them  by  some  natural  relations,  and  refer 
them,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  will  permit,  to  particular  facul- 
ties. It  is  proposed,  therefore,  following  this  idea  as  closely  as 
possible,  to  consider  mania  as  affecting  either  the  inteUectual^ 
or  die  affective  faculties  ;  meaning  by  the  former,  those  which 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  exiHtence  and  qualities  of  external 
objects  and  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  conduct  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  general  truths :  and  by  the  latter,  those  senti- 
ments, propensities,  and  passionH  necessary  to  man  as  a  social 
and  accountable  being.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea 
tliat  mania  is  invariably  confined  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  divinionfl  of  our  faculties  ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes 
be  separately  affected,  the  one  presenting  a  chaos  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  while  the  other  apimrently  retains  its  wonted 
sonn^neHS  and  vigor,  yet  more  frequently  they  are  both  in- 
volved in  the  general  derangement.  But  unless  we  study  these 
disorders  separately,  and  recognize  their  independent  exist- 
ence, —  and  this  effect  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  above  classifi- 
cation to  produce,  —  we  never  shall  be  able  to  refer  them  to 
tlieir  true  source,  nor  discover  their  respective  influence  over 
the  mental  manifestations. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


INTELLECTUAL    MANIA. 


,  §  161.  Intellectual  mania  is  characterized  by  certain  hal- 
lucinations or  delusions,^  in  which  the  patient  is  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  facts  or  events  that  have  never  occurred, 
and  acts  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  such  belief ;  or,  hav- 
ing adopted  some  notion  not  altogether  unfounded,  carries  it  to 
an  extravagant  and  absurd  extent.  It  may  be  general^  involv- 
ing all  or  the  most  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding ;  or 
partial^  being  confined  to  a  particular  idea,  or  train  of  ideas. 

SECTION  I. 

GENERAL   INTELLECTUAL   MANIA. 

§  162.  The  general  description  of  mania  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  acute  state  of  this  and  sometimes  of  other  forms  of 
the  disease.  It  is  not,  generally,  till  after  the  excitement  has 
somewhat  subsided,  that  the  distinctive  features  of  each  become 
very  manifest.  In  this  stage  of  general  intellectual  mania, 
many  glimpses  of  natural  soundness  may  be  discovered  amid 
the  intellectual  disorder.^     Questions  on  indiflferent  subjects 

*  These  terms,  though  they  have  long  held  a  place  in  medical  language, 
have  always  been  used  with  remarkable  diversity  and  vagueness  of  meaning. 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  an  array  of  nosological  deiinitions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  this  treatise,  the  latter  is  used  as  a  general  desig- 
nation of  all  those  notions  which  are  indicative  of  derangement  of  the  reflec- 
tive, as  the  former  is  of  the  perceptive,  powers. 

'  Pinel,  Traits  sur  V  alienation  mentide,  142,  §  148. 
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may  be  appropriately  answered  ;  many  of  the  patient's  relations 
to  surrounding  circumstances  may  still  be  perceived ;  and  no 
little  acuteness  and  ingenuity  are  often  manifested  in  accommo. 
dating  the  real  and  true  to  the  delusions  under  which  he  labors. 
Tlie  difficulty  is  to  fix  the  attention  on  a  particular  point ;  the 
mind  constantly  running  from  one  idea  to  another,  or  absorbed 
in  tlic  thoughts  which  happen,  for  the  moment,  to  predominate 
over  all  others. 

§  IM.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mental 
constitution,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  rcsiiccting  the  nature  or  cause  of  hallucinations  of  the 
senses :  yet,  in  a  medico-legal  |)oint  of  view,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  correctly  understood.  Hoffbauer'  says 
that  they  consist  in  a  vicious  relation  between  the  imagination 
and  the  senses,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  mistakes 
the  creations  of  the  one  for  objects  really  perceived  by  the 
others.  Esquirol,  not  entirely  satisfied  witli  this  explanation, 
divides  them  into  two  classes,  termed  by  him,  iiitisive  srntO' 
iiiMns^  and  hallucinations. ^  The  first  arise  in  the  senses,  as 
when  a  maniac  mistakes  a  window  for  a  door,  passes  through 
it,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  ground ;  or  takes  the  clouds 
which  he  sees  in  the  sky  for  contending  armies ;  or  believes 
his  legs  are  made  of  glass ;  or  his  head  turned  round.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  error  refers  to  the  real  impression,  which 
is  ill-perceived  ;  there  is  an  error  of  sensation,  a  vicious  rela- 
tion lietween  the  sense  wliich  actually  perceives  and  the  intel- 
lect wliicli  judges  falsely  of  the  external  object.  In  the  second, 
on  the  contrary,  the  senses  have  no  share ;  the  imagination 
alone  is  exalted ;  the  brain  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
turbance ;  the  patient  mistaking  the  creations  of  his  imagina- 
tion for  objects  actually  present  to  his  senses.  He  sees  images 
and  apfMiritions  amid  the  thickest  darkness  ;  hears  sounds  and 
voices  in  the  most  perfect  silence ;  and  smells  odors  in  the 
absence  of  all  odorous  bodies.    This  distinction  does  not  seem 

*  Op.  dt.  lup.  S  84.  '  Idem,  S  82,  notti. 
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to  be  well  supported.  That  the  functions  of  the  senses  are 
sometimes  greatly  perverted  tliere  can  be  no  question ;  but  it 
needs  more  evidence  than  we  yet  have,  to  prove  that  such 
perversions  bear  much  if  any  part  in  producing  these  illusions ; 
more  especially  as  Esquirol  admits  that,  in  what  he  terms 
hallucinations,  an  exalted  imagination  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
produce  a  very  similar  effect.  In  old  age,  where,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  decay  of  the  senses,  wrong  impressions  are  being 
constantly  received,  they  nevertheless  give  rise  to  none  of  these 
delusions.  When  the  hero  of  Cervantes  did  battle  with  the 
sheep  and  the  windmills,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  he  was 
laboring  under  any  special  optical  infirmity  which  conveyed 
false  impressions  of  outward  objects,  because  on  most  occasions 
the  action  of  his  senses  was  unequivocally  sound.  Ready  as 
he  was  to  mistake  a  company  of  peaceable  shepherds  for  the 
creations  of  his  disordered  intellect,  he  never  imagined  Sancho 
to  be  any  other  than  his  faithful  squire,  for  the  reason  that  his 
reflective  faculties  were  not  so  far  subverted  as  to  be  incapable  df 
any  healthy  action.  Besides,  if  erroneous  sensation  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  producing  these  illusions,  we  must  go  the  length  of 
assorting  that  at  such  times  all  the  senses  are  disordered,  or 
deny  that  the  errors  of  one  may  be  corrected  by  the  others.  It 
is  not  so  strange  that  vision  should  sometimes  be  so  affected 
as  to  deceive  a  person  with  the  idea  that  his  legs  are  made  of 
glass  or  butter,  but  it  certainly  is  very  strange  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  other  senses  should  all  return  equally  false 
impressions :  the  touch  being  unable  to  distinguish  the  feel  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  the  hearing  the  sound  produced  by  strik- 
ing them,  while  they  retain  this  power  in  regard  to  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  These  illusions  appear  to  result  from  a 
morbid  excitement  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  whereby  they 
are  stimulated  by  outward  impressions  to  involuntary  and  irre- 
sistible activity,  while  a  co-existent  impairment  of  the  reflective 
faculties  prevents  them  from  being  considered  as  illusions  and 
not  actual  realities.     The  physician  will  not  unfrequently  hear 
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a  patient  complaining  of  seeing  colors  of  the  utmost  beauty 
and  varietj  of  combination  passing  and  repassing  before  his 
ejes ;  or  forms  of  objects  of  every  possible  description,  whether 
his  eyes  be  open  or  shut,  the  room  dark  or  light.  His  under- 
standing being  sound,  he  is  not  deceived,  but  believes  them  to 
be  what  they  actually  are,  merely  illusions ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  were  unsound,  then  these  illusions  would  be  taken 
for  realities,  and  he  would  conduct  accordingly.  Ben  Jonson 
would  keep  awake  an  entire  night,  gazing  at  armies  of  Turks 
and  Tartars,  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  contending  around 
his  great  toe ;  in  which  amusement  there  is  no  evidence  of 
mania,  but  merely  of  a  morbid  activity  of  the  internal  percep- 
tive organs.  The  apparitions  of  Nicolai  of  Berlin,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  cause.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  related,  among  many  others,  the  remarkable 
case  of  a  legal  gentleman  of  some  professional  eminence,  who, 
keeping  to  himself  his  singular  experience  for  some  time, 
finally  confessed  it  to  his  physician.  For  two  or  three  years, 
be  had  been  annoyed  and  afllicted  by  visions  of  various  things. 
At  first  it  was  a  large  cat  that  came  and  went,  he  hardly  knew 
how :  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  became  aware  that  it  was 
not  a  real  cat,  but  only  an  apparition  of  a  cat.  He  was  rather 
indiflTerent  aliout  it,  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  cat 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  s|)ectre  of  an  usher  of 
the  court,  dressed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  functionary,  in  his  court  dress, 
with  his  hair  in  a  bag  and  chapeau  under  his  arm,  followed 
him  alx>ut  wherever  he  went.  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
would  ascend  the  staircase,  as  if  to  announce  the  gontlcman^s 
coming.  Sometimes,  he  would  mix  with  the  company,  though 
it  was  obvious  no  one  else  observed  his  presence.  A  few 
months  after,  this  apparition,  which  made  little  impression  on 
his  mind,  was  succeeded  by  one  that  was  frightful  to  l>ehold,  — 
that  of  a  skeleton.    This  was  too  much  for  the  gentleman's 
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philosophy.  He  knew  it  was  a  phantom,  —  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  —  but  the  horrible  spectre  killed  him  at  last.^ 
Indeed,  unnatural  excitement  of  the  perceptive  organs  in 
insanity  is  sometimes  so  obvious  and  well  marked,  as  to  be 
immediately  recognized  and  properly  understood.  Bush 
gives  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  delighted  her  vis- 
itors with  her  efforts  in  singing  and  poetry,  though  previ- 
ously she  had  never  manifested  any  talent  for  either;  and 
the  author  once  attended  an  insane  patient  of  feeble  intel- 
lect and  defective  education,  who  occupied  much  of  her 
time  in  making  verses,  though  she  had  not  shown  the  slighir 
est  trace  of  such  a  power  before  the  invasion  of  her  disease. 
The  faculty  of  construction,  too,  is  occasionally  heightened 
to  a  wonderful  degree.  Pinel  speaks  of  a  maniac  who  be- 
lieved he  had  discovered  the  perpetual  motion;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  he  constructed  some  very  ingenious 
machines.  The  common  and  essential  clement,  then,  in  the 
production  of  hallucinations  and  illusive  sensations,  is  an  im- 
pairment of  the  reflective  faculties  accompanied  by  morbid 
activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  only  real  difference 
between  them  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  morbid  activity  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  requires  to  be  excited  by  outward  impressions, 
while  in  the  former  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  remembrance 
of  past  impressions,  —  a  distinction  that  can  be  of  but  little  if 
any  importance  in  judicial  investigations.  We  have  been  thus 
particular  in  showing  the  true  origin  of  hallucinations,  that 
any  mistake  arising  from  wrong  views  of  their  nature  might 
be  avoided,  —  an  event  not  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of 
possibility ;  for  one  instance  has  come  to  our  own  knowledge, 
where  it  was  attempted,  in  a  court  of  justice  in  a  neighboring 
State,  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  insanity  by  the  comparative 
number  of  the  senses  supposed  to  be  deranged  in  the  halluci- 
nation. 

*  Demonology  and  WiUhcraft. 
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§  164.  As  already  iutimated,  hallucination,  so  long  as  it  is 
recognized  as  such,  by  the  mind,  is  no  proof  of  insanity.  And 
even  when  not  so  recognized  the  fact  may  not  show  insanity. 
Instances  arc  not  rare  of  persons  wlio  firmly  believed  in  the 
reality  of  some  single  hallucination,  while  manifesting  no  other 
trait  of  mental  disorder,  and  preserring  all  their  correctness 
and  vigor  of  mind.  Martin  Luther  always  believed  that  the 
Devil  visited  him  in  his  study  and  in  his  bed,  and  that  he  saw 
him  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  heard  him  with  the  bodily  ear. 
Dr.  Johnson  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother  calling  to  him, 
'^  Sam !  Sam !  *'  though  several  miles  away.  Rapp,  one  of 
Napoleon*s  generals,  says  that  on  entering  the  Emperor's 
cabinet,  on  one  occasion,  he  found  him  so  abstracted  and  self- 
absorbed,  that  he  feared  he  was  ill.  When,  at  last,  he  attracted 
the  Emperor's  attention,  he  told  him  to  look  up.  ''  Do  you  not 
see  her  ?  '*  he  said.  ''  She  is  before  you,  bright  and  brilliant. 
She  has  never  abandoned  me.  I  have  seen  her  on  every  great 
occasion.  She  tells  me  to  go  on,  and  she  is  always  the  sign  of 
good  fortune."  ^  Cromwell  was  fond  of  relating,  in  the  days 
of  his  power,  that,  when  at  school,  a  woman  of  gigantic  height 
drew  aside  tlie  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  announced  to  him  his 
future  greatness.  Lord  Gastlereagh,  while  visiting  a  friend, 
iu  early  life,  saw,  at  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  the  vision  of 
a  radiant  child,  with  a  glory  encircling  his  head.  Again  he 
aaw  it,  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

§  lt>.*>.  AUIiough  no  one  would  regard  the  personages  here 
mentioned  as  insane,  yet  there  was  evidently  some  defective 
element  in  their  mental  constitution.  In  one  it  was  extreme 
nervous  susceptibility ;  in  another,  a  tendency  to  apoplexy ; 
in  another,  a  tendency  to  insanity;  and  its  morbid  infl.ience 
was  sometimes  favored  by  the  special  or  general  training  of 
the  individual.  In  an  age  which  believes  in  witches  and 
devils,  men  more  readily  see  such  personages  when  the  cresr 

'  Brierre  de  Boif mont.     Det  Ilallocinations,  ch.  ii. 
*  Winslow.    Anatomy  of  Suidde,  242. 
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tions  of  the  imagination  simulate  the  impressions  derived 
from  outward  things.  Men  who  are  inclined  by  education  to 
believe  in  the  influence  of  stars,  genii,  and  angels,  will  be 
more  likely  to  see  them  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  some 
morbid  movement,  than  if  they  had  been  educated  otherwise. 
When  the  public  mind  is  strongly  exercised  by  some  prevalent 
topic,  and  men's  thoughts  are  dwelling,  night  and  day,  on  a  ' 
common  subject,  then  hallucinations  and  delusions  may  pro- 
vail  epidemically. 

§  166.  For  us,  the  practical  question  raised  by  such  halluci- 
nations as  have  been  mentioned  is,  whether  they  imply  the 
presence  of  insanity,  and  consequently  subject  the  person  to 
any  of  the  disabilities  of  insanity.  Are  we  bound  to  believe 
that  Luther  and  Cromwell  and  Johnson  and  Napoleon  were 
insane,  because  they  not  only  had  hallucinations,  but  believed 
that  what  they  saw  or  heard  had  an  objective  existence  ?  For, 
the  common  way  of  putting  this  is,  that  a  person  must  be 
considered  insane  as  long  as  he  holds  to  his  false  belief.  Let 
him  abandon  that,  and  then  we  are  bound  to  regard  him  as 
sane.  This,  unquestionably,  is  the  general  rule ;  but  among 
the  exceptions  to  it  are  such  hallucinations  as  these,  for  they 
are  quite  compatible  with  soundness  of  mind.  They  indicate, 
not  insanity,  but  casual  and  temporary  conditions  of  the  brain, 
prevalent  modes  of  belief,  superstition,  credulity,  love  of  the 
marvellous.  Luther  believed,  for  instance,  in  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Devil,  as  did  all  the  world  besides.  He  be- 
lieved, as  everybody  else  did,  that  the  Devil  went  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth  doing  mischief  to  the  children  of  men,  and  not 
unfrequently  manifesting  himself  by  his  bodily  presence.  It 
is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  appeared  to  Luther,  pre- 
oisely  as  he  had  to  multitudes  before,  for  Luther  believed,  as 
firmly  as  he  did  in  his  own  existence,  that  the  Devil  had  taken 
sides  with  the  Pope  in  the  great  conflict  then  raging  between 
them,  and  would  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  his  ends.  In 
the  Reformer's  case,  the  circumstances  were  all  favorable  to 
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the  production  of  hallucination.  His  labors,  his  anxieties,  his 
persecutions,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
bis  mission,  had  produced  au  extraordinary  degree  of  nervous 
susceptibility  by  means  of  which  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his 
soul  became  endowed  with  visible  and  tangible  forms.  In  his 
calmer,  quieter  moods,  his  reason  did  not  prompt  him  to  regard 
the  apparition  as  an  optical  delusion,  because  there  was  noth- 
ing very  strange  and  extraordinary  in  it.  In  the  popular  ap- 
prehension, which  was  also  his,  it  was  just  like  the  Devil  to 
worry  him  while  writing  against  his  foes,  to  obtrude  himself 
into  his  bed,  and  hold  a  tough  argument  with  him  on  religious 
doctrines.  It  would  have  required  more  philosophy  than  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  to  see  this  matter  in  its  true  light 
Napoleon  had  a  strong  dash  of  superstition  in  his  mental 
constitution.  Ho  was  fond  of  believing  in  his  star  and  his 
destiny,  and  relied  on  signs  and  omens.  His  mind  being 
strongly  heated,  on  tlie  occasion  referred  to,  by  the  excitements 
of  a  siege  and  the  prospects  opening  before  him,  ho  seemed  to 
see  with  his  bodily  eye  the  thought  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  —  that  there  was  a  power  above  loading  him  to  a  mag- 
nificent destiny.  In  Dr.  Johnson  there  was  a  proclivity  to 
insanity  inherited  from  his  father,  which  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  his  mental  movements,  though  never  enough  to  turn 
his  intellect  from  its  majestic  march.  The  voice  of  his  distant 
mother  was  but  an  echo  of  an  impression  awakened  from  the 
slumber  of  years  by  some  anomalous  impulse  of  the  blood  or 
some  abnormal  process  in  the  cerebral  cells.  Whether  he  ever 
recognized  the  true  character  of  the  voice  or  not,  does  not 
appear :  but  if  he  did  not,  the  fact  is  attributable  more  properly 
to  his  superstition  and  credulity  than  to  insanity.  Now,  in  all 
these  instances,  there  was  no  irrational  belief.  Superstitious, 
foolish,  mistaken,  it  might  be,  but  not  contrary  to  rcuMon.  It 
did  not  affect  these  persons'  mode  of  living  or  of  thinking  ;  it 
did  not  weaken  or  pervert  their  power  of  reasoning,  or  disturb 
their  affections  and  emotions.    Had  any  one  of  them  obeyed 
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a  voice  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  his  eldest  bom,  or  fol- 
lowed a  spectral  hand  that  beckoned  him  over  a  precipice,  he 
would  have  been  clearly  insane,  because  such  a  belief  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  the  person  who  entertains  it  will,  usually 
if  not  universally,  sliow  other  indications  of  insanity. 

§  167.  Hallucinations  of  the  senses  occur  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  maniacs.  In  the  early  stage  of  acute  mania  they  are 
generally  numerous  and  changing,  and  somewhat  masked  by 
the  more  conspicuous  symptoms.  In  chronic  mania  they  are 
more  simple,  uniform,  and  obvious.  Occasionally,  however, 
this  rule  is  reversed,  the  hallucinations  being  very  distinct  and 
vivid  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  it  is  the  predominant  feature  of  the 
mental  disorder,  the  patient  is  disposed  to  conceal  it  from 
others  as  long  as  he  retains  sufficient  control  over  his  thoughts. 
A  little  strangeness  of  demeanor  may,  for  months,  be  the  only 
perceptible  deviation  from  the  natural  condition ;  the  reason,  in 
the  meanwhile,  struggling  with  the  suggestions  of  the  halluci- 
nated sense,  till  it  finally  yields,  and  the  patient,  in  obedience 
to  some  voice  or  vision,  commits  a  sudden  and  fearful  act  of 
violence.  In  the  stillness  of  night  they  are  more  common  and 
often  more  vivid  than  during  the  day.  For  the  most  part  their 
occurrence  is  irrespective  of  times  and  seasons,  and  whether  in 
solitude,  in  the  church,  in  the  gay  assembly,  in  the  midst  of 
animated  conversation,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  busi- 
ness, the  attention  may  be  arrested  at  once,  and  the  whole  soul 
engrossed  by  the  powerful  appeal  to  the  senses.  When  the 
patient  describes  his  hallucinations,  there  is  a  remarkable  air 
of  sincerity  and  frankness  in  his  manner,  which  no  art  of  sim- 
ulation can  successfully  imitate. 

§  168.  For  the  most  part,  the  hallucinations  of  the  insane 
are  distressing.  The  things  they  see  are  frightful  and  hideous, 
—  horrid  shapes,  awful  scenes,  friends  in  peril,  foes  threaten- 
ing,—  disturbing  their  peace,  and  rendering  them  completely 
miserable.     Occasionally,  in  old  cases,  they  are  of  a  pleasing 
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character  and  a  source  of  gratification,  and  occasionally  of  the 
manrellous  sort,  exciting  the  emotion  of  wonder.  Hallucina- 
tions of  hearing  are  no  less  distressing  than  those  of  seeing. 
The  patient  hears  voices  speaking  to  him  from  the  wall,  or  the 
ceiling,  or  under  his  window,  defaming,  ridiculing,  deriding 
him,  charging  him  with  all  manner  of  iniquity,  especially  its 
most  disgusting  forms.  In  the  presence  of  lively  associates, 
in  the  silence  of  night,  reading,  talking,  thinking,  working, 
the  hateful  sounds  ring  through  his  brain,  making  existence 
intolerable.  Hallucinations  of  taste,  lead  the  patient  to 
believe  that  strange  things  have  been  introduced  into  his  food 
in  order  to  annoy  or  poison  him ;  and  so  strong  is  this  convic- 
tion often  tliat  he  refuses  food  altogether,  and  takes  it  only  on 
compulsion.  In  some  cases,  the  disorder  has  its  compensa- 
tions, the  most  coarse  and  simple  articles  of  food  being  trans- 
formed into  delicacies  which  the  most  fastidious  epicure  might 
envj.  Hallucinations  of  smelling  and  touch  are  less  common. 
The  impressions  they  make  are  disagreeable,  almost  invariably. 
Those  of  smell  resemble  that  of  corpses,  or  vermin,  or  some- 
thing equally  disagreeable,  though  I  have  known  one  or  two 
cases  where  every  thing  was  redolent  with  the  most  exquisite 
fragrance.  In  hallucinations  of  touch,  the  impressions  are 
less  various  than  those  of  any  other  sense,  and  are  more  an- 
noying dian  painful. 

§  169.  Insanity  is  often  accompanied  by  false  notions,  called 
delusions,  in  which  tliere  is  not,  as  there  is  in  hallucinations, 
any  unusual  activity  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  define  a  delusion  so  exactly  as  to 
distinguish  it  clearly  from  every  kind  of  sane  belief.  Sir  John 
NichoU  aays,  **  a  delusion  is  a  belief  of  facts  which  no  rational 
reason  would  have  believed  ; '' '  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
a  certain  belief  is  a  delusion  because  no  rational  man  would 
ever  entertain  it,  and  no  rational  man  would  entertain  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  delusion.    Lord  Brougham  defines  a  delusion  as 

*  Dew  f .  CltA,  3  Addsmt,  79. 

IS 
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'^  a  belief  iii  things  as  realities  which  exist  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient."  ^  If  a  physician  had  offered  that  definition 
in  court,  his  Lordship  would  have  been  likely  to  ask  him  if  a 
fop,  who  believed  himself  to  be  remarkably  handsome  and 
graceful,  though  regarded  by  everybody  else  as  ugly  and  awk- 
ward, was  laboring  under  a  delusion.  Winslow  would  modify 
this  definition  by  putting  the  word  diseased  before  imagination.' 
This  hardly  helps  the  matter,  for  we  must  first  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  imagination  is  diseased,  before  we  can 
decide  that  the  notion  in  question  is  or  is  not  a  delusion,  while 
the  only  test  we  can  have  of  the  soundness  of  the  imagination 
must  be  the  character  of  the  belief.  Others  define  a  delusion 
simply  as  a  belief  in  something  impossible.  An  expert  who 
should  give  this  definition  would  probably  be  asked  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  person  to  see  out  of  the  back  of  his  head,  or 
through  an  eight-inch  wall ;  and  if  he  replies  in  the  negative, 
he  is  again  asked  if  Dr.  A.  or  Judge  E.,  both  notorious  believ- 
ers in  animal  magnetism,  does  not  think  such  things  possible. 
To  this  question  he  is  obliged  to  say,  yes,  thus  implying  that 
he  believes  those  worthy  gentlemen  to  be  insane,  which  is  a 
sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  We  must  first  decide  what  we 
mean  by  impossibility.  What  is  impossible  for  one  person  may 
not  be  for  another ;  what  is  impossible  under  one  condition  of 
things,  may  not  be  under  a  different  one.  A  poor  creature, 
who  never  had  a  dollar  in  the  world,  declares  that  he  has  de- 
posited a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  a  stranger  cannot 
say  that  that  is  an  impossibility  and  a  delusion.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  impossible  for  a  person  so  to  affect  the  mind 
of  another  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him,  as  to  make 
him  taste  or  smell  whatever  he  pleases  that  he  should ;  but 
tiiere  are  people  who  say  they  once  thought  it  impossible,  yet 
having  seen  it  done,  they  were  obliged  to  believe  it.  We  may 
say  tliese  people  were  mistaken  or  deceived,  but  not  that  they 

»  Waring  v.  Waring.  6  Thornton*8  Notes,  388. 
'  Lettsomian  Lectures.  100. 
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believed  a  delusion.  The  impossibility  must  be  considered  as 
relative*  not  absolute ;  and  thus  considered,  it  may  be  safely 
adopted  as  the  test  of  a  delusion.  It  may  be  put  in  this  way  ;  viz., 
delusion  is  a  belief  in  something  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  we  meet  the 
difficulty  presented  by  all  those  cases  of  false  belief  which 
arise  from  mistake,  or  superstition,  or  unfounded  opinion.  The 
belief  of  the  poor  man  who  thought  he  had  a  deposit  in  the 
bank,  was  a  belief  of  something  as  clearly  impossible  as  a  do- 
posit  in  the  moon.  The  facts  of  animal  magnetism,  spiritual- 
ism, Ac,  are  not  thought  impossible  by  persons  fitted  by  tem- 
perament and  training  for  a  ready  belief  in  the  marvellous. 
Tliey  believe  on  evidence ;  and  give  reasons  for  their  belief,  — 
insufficient,  no  doubt,  for  most  people,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  ample  enough  for  them.  There  is  nothing 
impossible  in  being  the  object  of  a  conspiracy,  but  it  is  a  delu- 
sion entertained  by  thousands  of  the  insane. 

§  170.  Tlio  delusions  of  the  insane  are  oftener  painful  and 
distressing  than  otherwise.  They  embrace  the  most  difficult 
and  disagreeable  experiences  of  life,  and  the  most  wild  and 
terrible  possibilities  of  nature  and  providence.  They  also  em- 
brace the  region  of  the  clearly  impossible.  Nothing  can  be  too 
contrary  to  reason,  too  inconsistent  with  whatever  else  the  per- 
son believes,  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  too 
full  of  horror  and  disgust,  to  become  the  subject  of  a  delusion. 
They  arc  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance  and  torment,  and 
not  unfrequently,  to  escape  them,  the  wretched  patient  puts  an 
end  to  hia  life.  None  but  those  practically  conversant  with 
the  insane  can  conceive  how  far  the  mind  may  wander  from 
the  proper  track,  without  losing  its  hold  upon  it  entirely  and 
irretrievably.  This  calm,  courteous,  well-poised  gentleman, 
this  shrewd  and  accomplished  lady,  who  have  been  conversing 
with  us  so  intelligently  and  discreetly  on  public  affairs,  or  de- 
Ughtiug  us  witli  their  observations  on  literature  or  art,  believe 
with  all  their  heart  an  extraordinary  delusion  as  impossible  aa 
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gists  have  long  and  anxiously  labored  with  hardly  the  shadow 
of  success.  The  various  definitions  and  explanations  to  which 
their  inquiries  have  given  rise,  display  some  ingenuity,  but 
would  scarcely  be  worth  considering  in  this  place,  were  they 
not  capable  of  an  injurious  application  in  judicial  uivestiga- 
tions.  It  has  been  said  that  insanity  consists  essentially  in 
diseased  perception  —  that  this  is  the  common  attribute  of  its 
various  kinds  and  degrees.  We  have  seen,  above,  however, 
that  in  a  state  of  perfect  mental  soundness,  the  perceptions 
may  be  deeply  disordered,  insomuch  as  to  give  rise  to  strange 
and  most  extraordinary  impressions,  while  many  a  madman 
may  be  found  who  evinces  no  one  single  error  of  |)erception. 
Tlie  doctrine  that  insanity  consists  in  false  judgments,  conveys 
no  more  satisfactory  notion  of  its  essential  characters;  for 
though  there  most  certainly  is  false  judgment  in  every  case  of 
insanity,  it  is  far  from  being  confined  to  this  condition  of  the 
mind.  Every  one  is  occasionally  guilty  of  some  gross  error  of 
judgment  on  which  he  may  reason  accurately  and  arrive  at 
specious  conclusions,  without  being  considered  at  the  time 
madder  than  his  neighbors.  Locke,  as  if  strongly  impi*essed 
with  the  curious  fact  of  the  coexistence  of  absurd  fancies  with 
the  power  of  reasoning  shrewdly  and  pertinently  to  a  certain 
extent,  which  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  insane,  remarked 
that  tliey  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  reasoning, 
**  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very  wrongly,  they 
mistake  them  fur  truths,  and  tliey  err  as  men  do  that  argue 
right  from  wrong  principles.*'  ^  If  Locke  had  possessed  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  insanity,  if  he  had  even  spent  an 
hour  in  a  well-managed  hospital  for  the  insane,  he  never  would 
have  adopted  this  opinion,  for  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
tnith,  than  the  idea  tliat  generally  madmen  reason  correctly 
from  wrong  premises.  The  lady  who  imagined  that  a  tooth 
which  a  dentist  had  removed,  had  slipped  from  his  fingers  and 
stuck  in  her  throat,  and  insisted  that  she  could  not  swallow  a 

*  On  the  Haman  Understanding,  Book  II.  ch.  zi.  S  IS. 
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morsel,  while  she  ate  and  drank  heartily,  was  as  wrong  in  her 
conclusion  as  she  was  in  her  premises ;  and  the  man  who,  like 
Bellingham,  imagines  that  the  government  has  been  culpably 
negligent  of  his  private  interests,  and  thence  proceeds  to  take 
the  life  of  a  person  whom  he  believes  to  be  perfectly  innocent, 

4 

in  order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  affairs 
before  the  country,  errs  in  every  stage  of  his  reasoning.  In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  common  observation,  that  maniacs  display 
their  insanity,  not  more  in  the  delusions  which  they  entertain, 
than  in  the  course  they  pursue  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
objects.  The  last  and  most  ably  supported  speculation  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  Dr.  ConoUy,  who  makes  insanity  to  consist 
in  "  the  impairment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  accompanied  with,  or  inducing  a  defect  in  the  comparing 
faculty."  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  power  of  com-' 
parison  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  affected  in  insanity  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  this  author  has  not  referred  many 
phenomena  to  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  some  other.  And  even  when  the  mental  disturbance 
does  unquestionably  flow  from  defect  in  the  comparing  power, 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  defect  were  but  the  consequence  of  one 
affecting  inoi^e  deeply  the  secret  springs  of  thought.  It  is  said 
that  the  celebrated  Pascal  sometimes  believed  that  he  was  near 
the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice,  and  that  his  attendants,  to  allay 
his  apprehension  of  falling  down  it,  were  accustomed  to  place 
a  chair  near  him,  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  precipice. 
"•  He  tlien  compared  what  was  done  with  what  appeared  to 
him,"  says  Dr.  ConoUy,  "  and  drew  tlie  just  conclusion,  that  a 
chair  could  not  stand  upon  air,  beyond  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  that  he  was  not  therefore  in  real  danger."  "  Whenever 
the  comparison  could  be  made,"  he  adds,  "  the  delusion  yet 
remaining,  he  was  not  sane  on  the  subject  of  the  precipice."^ 
Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  both  instances,  Pascal  saw  the 
chair,  and  was  sensible  that  it  was  in  the  direction  of  the  preci- 

*  indications  of  Insanity,  300.  '  Idem,  316. 
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pice ;  and  that  the  real  diiference  between  them  was,  that  in 
tlic  former  he  could,  in  the  latter  he  could  not,  draw  the  just 
conclusion  that  a  chair  could  not  stand  upon  air.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  tliis  case  at  least,  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  primitively 
affected,  was  that  which  recognizes  the  relations  of  cause  and 
eflfect.  Wo  might  multiply  examples  of  this  fondness  for  defi- 
nitions, but  enough  has  been  said  on  this  point  to  convince 
the  student  of  legal  medicine  how  barren  of  all  practical 
benefit  such  speculations  are,  and  to  place  him  on  his  guard 
against  tlieir  admission  in  judicial  investigations,  as  tests,  or 
criteria  of  insanity. 

§  174.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that,  in  this  form  of  mania, 
the  derangement  is  confined  to  tlie  intellectual  faculties,  the 
moral  continuing  to  be  exercised  with  their  ordinary  sound- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  tlie  moral  faculties  seldom  escape  its 
influence  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease  is 
an  unaccountable  change  in  the  patient*s  social  and  domestic 
feelings.  Ho  becomes  indiifcront  to  those  whom  he  loved  the 
most ;  tlie  mother  thinks  no  longer  of  her  cliildren,  or  regards 
tiicm  with  loathing  ;  tlie  child  forgets  his  parents ;  the  husband 
is  insensible  to  the  endearments  of  his  wife  ;  and  love,  attach- 
ment, and  friendship,  are  replaced  by  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
indifference. 

SECTIOX  II. 

PABTIAL    INTELLECTUAL   MANIA. 

§  175.  By  the  ancients  this  form  of  the  disease  was  called 
Melancholia,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  always  attended 
by  dejection  of  mind  and  gloomy  ideas.  This  term  was  used 
and  so  understood  by  modern  writers,  till  Esquirol  proved  its 
improper  application  by  showing  tliat  the  ideas  are  not  always 
gloomy,  but  frequently  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  nature.  He  sub- 
stituted the  term  Monomania,  which  is  now  in  general  use ; 
and  Uiough  possessing  a  more  correct  and  definite  signification. 
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it  embraces,  besides  the  cases  which  come  under  the  present 
division,  a  class  that  will  be  treated  of  under  a  different  head. 
Still,  for  convenience'  sake,  the  use  of  the  term  will  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  understanding  that  it  always  refers  to  that 
form  of  insanity  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  discussion. 

§  176.  Monomania  is  often  described  as  a  derangement  of 
any  one  or  few  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  incorrectly, 
upon  our  views  of  the  constitution  of  those  faculties,  many 
of  which  may  be  simultaneously  deranged  by  the  action  of 
disease,  without  necessarily  producing  insanity.  This  point 
has  been  already  established,  when  speaking  of  those  affections 
of  the  perceptive  faculties  which  give  rise  to  apparitions,  and 
change,  to  appearance,  the  outward  qualities  of  objects.  (§  163.) 
Cases  are  recorded,  in  which  the  faculty  of  language  too  has 
been  wholly  or  partially  lost,  while  the  soundness  of  the 
reasoning  powers  seemed  to  be  unimpaired  ;  indeed,  there  is 
not  a  single  perceptive  faculty  whose  functions  have  not  been 
sometimes  obliterated  or  diminished,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  insane  delusion. 

§  177.  The  most  simple  form  of  this  disorder  is  that  in 
which  the  patient  has  imbibed  some  single  notion  contradictory 
to  common  sense  and  to  his  own  experience,  and  which  seems 
to  be,  and  sometimes  no  doubt  really  is,  attended  by  errors  of 
sensation.  Thus,  thousands  have  believed  their  legs  were 
made  of  glass,  or  that  snakes,  fish,  or  eels  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  their  stomach  or  bowels.  In  many  such  cases  the 
hallucination  is  excited  and  maintained  by  impressions  propa- 
gated from  diseased  parts,  the  presence  of  which  has  been 
revealed  by  dissection  after  death.  EsquiroP  has  related 
numerous  cases  in  proof  of  this  proposition,  among  which 
is  that  of  a  woman  who  insisted  she  was  pregnant  with  the 
devil,  in  whose  womb  there  was  found,  after  death,  a  mass  of 
hydatids ;  of  another,  in  the  Salp^triSre,  who  imagined  that 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  lay  concealed  in  her  belly,  and  that  she 

*  Maladies  Mentales,  ii.  211-213. 
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could  feel  them  struggling  and  fighting  with  each  other ;  and 
of  another,  who  believed  that  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  her  bowels,  and  were  occasionallj 
visited  by  the  pope  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
in  both  of  whom,  the  intestines  were  found  agglutinated  to- 
gether in  consequence  of  chronic  peritonitis.  That  these  hallu- 
cinations are  not  always  connected  with  corporeal  impressions 
of  this  kind,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
sometimes  dissipated  by  the  skilful  application  of  arguments, 
or  manoeuvres,  by  which  the  patients  are  made  to  believe 
tliemselves  cured  of  their  complaint.  The  story  of  the  *'  Turned 
Head,"  in  the  ^^  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  ludicrous  as  it  is,  is 
scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  truth ;  and  one  of  M.  Manry's 
patients,  who,  after  thinking  himself  cured  of  a  serpent  in  his 
bowels  by  means  of  a  pretended  surgical  operation,  suddenly 
took  up  the  idea,  that  the  creature  had  left  its  ova  behind 
ready  to  be  hatched  into  a  brood  of  young  ones,  was  again 
restored  by  the  dexterous  reply  of  his  physician,  that  the 
snake  was  a  male.^  In  this  class  of  cases,  the  mind  is  not  ob- 
served to  have 'lost  any  of  its  original  vigor,  and  its  sound- 
ness on  every  other  topic  remains  unimpaired,  though  there 
unquestionably  does  exist  some  derangement  in  the  reflective 
fjDurulties. 

§  178.  In  anotlier  class  of  cases,  the  monomania  takes  a 
little  wider  range,  involving  a  train  of  morbid  ideas,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  a  single  point.  The  patient  imbibes  some 
notion  connected  with  the  various  relations  of  persons,  events, 
time,  space,  resistance,  etc.,  of  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
nature,  and  endeavors,  in  some  measure,  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct accordingly ;  though,  in  most  respects,  it  is  grossly  incon- 
sistent with  his  delusion.  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
curious  phenomena  of  our  mental  constitution,  that  these  de- 
lusions will  sometimes  continue  for  years  together,  unaffected 
by  time,  and  proceeding  parallel,  as  it  were,  with  the  most 

*  Medico-Chirorgictl  Review,  n.  s.,  zxi.  524. 
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sound  and  healthy  operations  of  the  mind,  though  more  often, 
the  predominant  idea,  instead  of  enduring  in  this  manner  is 
frequently  changing,  one  insane  notion  disappearing  to  gi^e 
place  to  another  and  another.  Rush  says  that  he  knew  one 
clergyman  and  had  heard  of  another,  who  wore  deranged  at 
all  times,  except  when  they  ascended  the  pulpit,  where  they 
discovered,  in  their  prayers  and  sermons,  all  the  usual  marks 
of  a  sound  and  correct  mind  ;  and  he  speaks  of  a  judge  who 
was  rational  and  sensible  upon  the  bench,  but  constantly 
insane  when  off  it.^  The  celebrated  case  of  the  Rev.  Simon 
Browne  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  For  many 
years  before  his  death,  ho  entertained  the  belief  that  ^'  he  had 
lost  his  rational  soul ; "  ^  though  during  that  time  he  evinced 
great  ability,  both  in  his  ordinary  conversation  and  in  his 
writings.  Having  discontinued  all  public  or  private  worship, 
he  explained  to  his  friends,  that  '^  he  had  fallen  under  the 
sensible  displeasure  of  God,  who  had  caused  his  rational  soul 
gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life  in  com- 
mon with  brutes ;  that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him 
to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of 
others."  In  a  book  of  some  merit  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
queen,  ho  speaks  of  himself  as  "  once  a  man,  and  of  some  little 

name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes 

* 

but  loo  manifest ;  for,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 
Ood,  his  very  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seventeen 
y(5arH  boon  wasting  away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of 
hiin,  if  it  bo  not  utterly  come  to  nothing."  ^  Still  more 
nunarkablo  was  the  case  of  Rev.  Daniel  Haskell,  for  a 
tinio  rnjHidcnt  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who,  for  the 
the  luHt  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  believed  that  he  was 
iUnul ;  that  he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner  of  hope  or  proba- 
tiDUor  for  eternity  ;  that  he  was  a  wanderer,  where,  he  could 

*  On  DiMOHHt^N  of  the  Mind,  204. 

*  An  titHionnt  of  this  ease  may  be  found  in  the  6entleman*s  Magazine, 
Out.  IVtlJ,  and  in  the  Adventurer,  No.  88. 
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not  tell,  but  was  sure  he  had  not  passed  the  judgment ;  that  it 
was  in  some  other  world,  not  this,  that  he  formerly  lived, 
wliere  he  was  a  rebel,  selfish,  disobedient,  antagonistic  to  his 
God,  who  had  removed  him  into  another  state  where  he  had  no 
claim  for  salvation.  On  all  other  subjects  he  was  sensible, 
learned,  instructive,  and  engaging.  He  lectured  to  schools  and 
Ijceums,  wrote  a  Gazeteer  of  the  United  States,  and  edited 
McCuUoch's  Geographical  Dictionary.  Having  a  scientific  and 
mechanical  turn,  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  philosophical 
apparatus  for  schools.^ 

§  179.  The  operations  of  the  understanding,  even  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  insane  belief,  are  sometimes  not 
impaired  in  an  appreciable  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
occasionally  struck  with  the  acuteness  of  the  reasoning  power 
displayed  by  monomaniacs.  Muratori  relates  the  case  of 
a  Jesuit,  named  Sgambari,  who  believed  himself  a  cardinal, 
and  claimed  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of  eminence.  A  friend 
was  anxious  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  obtained  a  pa- 
tient hearing  of  his  remarks.  When  he  had  finished,  the  mad- 
man replied :  ^*  Either  you  consider  me  insane  or  rational ;  on 
tlie  latter  supposition,  you  do  me  injustice  by  your  remon- 
strances ;  on  the  former,  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  most  mad, 
I,  for  l)elieving  myself  a  cardinal,  or  you,  for  thinking  to  cure 
a  madman  by  such  reasonings."' 

§  180.  Though  monomaniacs  are  generally  ready  enough  to 
declare  their  predominant  idea,  yet  when  sufficient  inducement 
exists,  such  as  interest,  fear  of  ridicule,  etc.,  tliey  will  occasion- 
ally conceal  it ;  and  this,  too,  witliout  the  occurrence  of  a  lucid 
interval,  and  while  they  believe  in  its  reality  as  firmly  as  ever. 
Chambeyron,  tlie  French  translator  of  IIofTbauer's  treatise, 
speaks  of  '^  a  woman  who  on  her  admission  to  the  Saltpetriero 
told  one  of  the  overseers,  *  that  she  was  an  apostle,  and  that 
LfOuis  XVIII.  had  remembered  her  in  Ins  will.'  "  ^^  The  next 
day,"  says  he,  ^*  at  my  visit,  I  asked  lier  reasons  for  entering 

'  Amer.  Jour.  Instnity,  xr.  137. 

'  Hoflfbaner,  Op.  ctt.  tap.  f  86,  nots. 
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the  hospital.  '  If  I  tell  you,'  said  she,  ^  you  will  think  me  mad.' 
On  my  protesting  to  the  contrary,  however,  she  replied, '  Well,  I 
am  remembered  in  the  will  of  Louis  XVIII.'  Of  the  other 
notion  whose  absurdity  was  more  palpable,  she  said  not  a  word. 
Now  [a  few  days  after]  she  denied  that  she  ever  entertained 
either  notion,  though  her  conduct  and  conversation  proves  that 
she  still  believes  them  both."  Some  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are 
also  related  in  Erskine's  speech  in  the  defence  of  Hadfield. 
Oeorget  speaks  of  a  lady  who  thought  she  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  sensation,  and  professed  to  feel  neither  fatigue  nor 
the  ordinary  wants  of  nature,  comparing  herself  to  a  machine 
moved  by  springs.  Believing  she  never  should  recover,  she 
made  several  attempts  at  suicide ;  at  times  she  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  abused  her  female  companion.  And  yet  this  lady 
received  visits,  and  sometimes  passed  whole  evenings  with  per- 
sons of  her  acquaintance  without  manifesting  the  slightest 
disorder  in  her  mental  faculties.^ 

§  181.  It  has  just  been  stated  (§  163),  that  any  one  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  might  be  disordered,  without  any  derange- 
ment of  the  reflective  or  reasoning  powers.  The  true  nature 
of  these  cases  is  generally  quite  obvious,  but  as  those  in  which 
the  faculty  of  language  is  affected,  might,  by  the  careless  or 
incompetent  observer,  be  mistaken  for  insanity,  they  require  a 
particular  notice  in  this  place.  It  is  a  curious,  though  well-estab- 
lished fact,  instances  of  which  are  related  numerous  enough  to 
fill  a  volume,  that  the  faculty  of  language^  or  the  power  of 
representing  thoughts  by  appropriate  articulate  or  written  signs, 
may  be  utterly  or  partially  lost,  the  other  mental  powers  re- 
maining sound.  This  disorder  either  arises  from  slight  conges- 
tion in  the  brain,  or  is  the  sequel  of  traumatic  or  pathological 
lesions  of  this  organ,  especially  of  apoplexy.  The  patient  is 
observed  to  be  more  or  less  incapable  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  spoken  or  written  language,  the  words 
appearing  to  be  arbitrary  signs  totally  unconnected  with  ideas. 

'  Nouvelle  discussion  m6dico-l^g.  23. 
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When  a  word  is  pronounced  slowly  and  distinctly,  ho  may  be 
able  to  repeat  it  once  or  twice,  seldom  oftener,  or  he  may  be 
unable  to  articulate  at  all.  In  some  cases  the  power  of  lan- 
guage is  soon  and  completely  regained;  in  some,  a  slight 
stammering  or  hesitancy  is  observed,  as  long  as  they  live ; 
while  in  a  few  the  power  never  spontaneously  returns,  the  per- 
son being  obliged  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  how  before.  Mr.  Hood  relates  a  case  ^  in  which  the 
patient,  a  blacksmith,  lost  the  memory  of  all  words  except  ^e^  and 
noj  while  he  comprehended  distinctly  whatever  was  said  to  him. 
Tliougli  able  to  understand  what  was  read  to  him  from  a  book, 
he  could  not  himself  read.  When  a  name  was  pronounced,  he 
would  repeat  it  once  or  twice,  but  before  he  could  do  it  a  third 
time,  it  was  utterly  gone.  Within  a  few  days  of  tlie  first 
attack,  he  would  go  to  his  shop  and  attend  to  his  workmen ; 
but  though  he  lived  three  years  afterwards,  his  power  of  lan- 
guage, though  much  improved,  was  always  greatly  impaired. 
Anotlier  case  has  been  related  ^  where  the  patient  received  an 
injury  on  the  head  by  falling  from  a  coach-box,  one  eifect  of 
which  was  the  loss  of  tlie  use  of  all  language,  but  the  word  aui. 
In  other  respects  his  mind  was  entirely  sound.  In  some  cases, 
this  loss  of  the  memory  of  words  is  confined  to  common  and 
proper  nouns.  This  happened  to  the  celebrated  naturalist 
Brousonnet,  who  entirely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  a|>oplexy, 
except  that  he  could  never  after  utter  nor  write  tlie  names  of 
persons  or  things,  though  other  parts  of  speech  were  at  his  com- 
mand in  abundance.  When  he  wished  to*  designate  an  indi- 
vidual, he  described  his  figure,  his  qualities,  and  occupation. 
He  recognized  the  name  at  once,  when  pointed  out  to  him  in  a 
book,  tliough  it  never  would  occur  spontaneously  to  his 
memory.'  In  other  cases  of  tliis  kind,  the  patient  is  observed 
to  have  forgotten  every  thing  but  substantives.  One  is  men- 
tioned whose  "apprehension  of  the  use  and  importance  of 

'  Phrenological  Transactions,  255. 

'  Jour,  dc  la  Soc.  Phr^nol.  No.  2,  art.  5. 

'  CuTier,  Eloget  hiatoriquef  •  L  941. 
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substantives  was  keen  and  unimpaired,  but  he  could  not  sue* 
ceed  in  perceiving  the  modifying  influence  of  articles,  adjectives, 
or  adverbs.  Of  verbs  he  had  a  very  imperfect  recollection."  ^ 
Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  recollected  no  words  but  substan- 
tives, and  but  few  of  them,  using  generally  abstract  terms,  cor- 
responding to  states  of  the  mind,  the  ordinary  events  of  life, 
etQ.jbut  not  indicating  the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
or  those  presented  to  his  senses.  Thus,  when  asked  how  he 
was,  he  would  reply  —  "  malheur,  injustice,  audacity,  courage, 
pi6t6,  mort."  2 

§  182.  This  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  must  always  throw 
some  doubt  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  patient,  which  may 
generally  be  resolved,  in  some  measure,  by  appropriate  tests. 
The  source  of  the  defect,  it  will  be  observed,  must  be  either 
some  lesion  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
vocal  organs.  If  it  is  the  latter,  the  patient  will  be  as  able  as 
he  ever  was,  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  or  if  his  hands 
are  paralyzed,  he  can  still  point  out  the  words  in  a  dictionary, 
or  form  them  by  block  letters.  If  he  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  brain  is  the  suffering  organ, 
and  then  the  question  is,  whether  the  trouble  is  confined  to  the 
power  of  speech,  or  involves  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  patient  comprehends  questions  respect- 
ing his  feelings  and  wants,  for  this  may  be  merely  automatic, 
and  gives  us  no  clew  to  his  ability  to  understand  matters  that 
require  some  exercise  of  mind.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  obtain  one 
from  any  other  source.  M.  Lordat,  a  distinguished  French 
medical  professor,  who  was  himself  a  subject  of  aphasia,  and 
who  has  described  his  case,  says  '*  he  was  conscious  of  no  im- 
pediment in  the  act  of  thinking.  Accustomed  to  teach  for  a 
great  many  years,  he  congratulated  himself  on  being  able  to 
dispose  in  his  mind  the  chief  points  of  a  lecture,  and  on  having 
no  difficulty  in  introducing  any  changes  which  he  liked,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  ideas."     In  alluding  to  this  case.  Trousseau, 

*  \V.  A.  F.  Browne.     Edin.  Phrenol.  Jour.  viii.  416.  •  Idem. 
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wliose  chapter  on  aphasia  in  tlie  recently  published  edition  of 
hiin  l/cctures,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  tliis  subject,  expresses  strong  doubt  whether 
bin  mind  was  really  so  clear  and  correct  as  he  supposes.  '^  The 
celebrated  professor  will  allow  me  to  ask,"  he  says,  '^  whether 
he  was  not  in  the  same  condition  as  that  patient  whom  I  men- 
tioned a  short  time  ago,  and  who  also  believed  that  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  intellect  ?  yet,  on  putting  it  to  the  test, 
his  intellect  was  clearly  shown  to  be  impaired."  ^  The  patient 
referred  to  in  this  passage  declared  that  his  memory  was  unim- 
paired, that  he  understood  all  he  read,  and  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellect.  But  it  appeared,  on  examination,  that 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write  correctly,  and  though  a  profes- 
sional painter,  was  unable  to  draw  better  than  a  cliild  who  had 
never  learned  to  draw. 

§  183.  The  civil  acts  of  a  person  aifected  with  aphasia  must 
always  lio  regarded  with  suspicion,  because,  if  unable  to  write, 
he  is  obliged  to  act  upon  propositions  made  by  others  ;  and  even 
though  we  may  t>e  sure  that  lie  comprehends  them,  we  cannot 
bo  sure  that  he  comprehends  all  the  relations  which  they  in- 
volve. If  it  is  proposed  to  him  to  sell  a  certain  estate,  he  may 
understand  perfectly  well  what  property  is  referred  to,  who  is 
to  purchase,  and  wliat  is  the  price,  and  yet  have  only  the  most 
vague  idea  of  its  present  and  prospective  value. 

§  1><4.  In  the  simplest  form  of  monomania,  the  understand- 
ing appears  to  be,  and  probably  is,  tolerably  sound  on  all  sub- 
jects but  tliose  connected  with  the  hallucination.  When, 
however,  the  disorder  is  more  complicated,  involving  a  longer 
train  of  morbid  ideas,  we  liave  the  high  authority  of  Georget 
f(ir  l>elieving,  that  though  the  patient  may  reason  on  many  sul>- 
jects  uiictninected  witli  tlie  particular  illusion  on  whicli  the 
insanity  turns,  the  understanding  is  more  extensively  deranged 
than  is  generally  suspected.  If  we  could  follow  these  people 
to  tlie  privacy  of  their  own  dwellings,  narrowly  observe  their 

*  Lectorva  od  Cliaicml  Medicine,  i.  272. 
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intercourse  with  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  converse  with 
them  on  the  subjects  nearest  to  their  thoughts,  we  should  gen- 
erally detect  some  perversity  of  feeling  or  action,  altogether 
foreign  to  the  ordinary  character.  Gases  illustrative  of  this 
remark  will  frequently  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  this 
work  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  importance  of 
this  fact  in  estimating  the  degree  of  criminal  responsibility  re- 
maining in  monomaniacs.  It  is  a  fact  that  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  phenomena  of  insanity  do  not  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, any  more  than  those  of  other  diseases,  but  oftentimes  can 
be  discovered  only  by  means  of  close  and  patient  examination. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MORAL   MANIA. 


§  18o.  Thus  far  mania  has  been  considered  as  aifecting 
the  intellectual  faculties  only ;  but  a  more  serious  error  on 
this  subject  can  scarcely  be  committed,  than  that  of  limiting 
its  influence  to  them.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  propen- 
sities and  sentiments  are  also  integral  portions  of  our  mental 
constitution ;  and  no  enlightened  physiologist  can  doubt  that 
their  manifestations  are  dependent  on  the  cerebral  organism. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  only  essential  conditions  of  insanity, 
—  a  material  structure  connected  with  mental  manifestations ; 
and  until  it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  structure  enjoys 
a  perfect  immunity  from  morbid  action,  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  liable  to  disease,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
affrrtive^Ks  well  as  intellectual  faculties,  are  subject  to  derange- 
ment. In  fact,  it  has  always  l>een  obnerved,  that  insanity  as 
often  afiects  the  moral,  as  it  does  the  intellectual  perceptions. 
In  many  cases  there  is  evinced  some  moral  obliquity  quite 
unnatural  to  the  individual,  a  loss  of  his  ordinary  interests 
in  tiie  relations  of  futlier,  son,  husband,  or  brother,  long 
before  a  single  word  esca{>es  from  his  lips,  '^  sounding  to 
fully.'*  Through  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual impairments  proceed  pari  passu j  while  the  return  of 
the  affections  to  their  natural  channels  is  one  of  the  strongest 
indications  of  approaching  recovery.  Such  being  the  fact,  it 
ou^lit  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  some  cases  the 
alierration  should  be  confined  to  the  moral  im{>airment,  the  in- 
tellectual, if  there  l»e  any,  being  too  slight  to  be  easily  discerned. 

§  1^0.  The  rudest  analysis  of  our  mental  movements  must 

14 
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lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  An  appetite  or  affection  craves  and 
seeks  its  gratification,  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the 
reflective  powers.  If  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  has  been 
impaired  by  disease  or  congenital  defect,  that  check  is  not 
exerted,  and  the  person  goes  along  like  a  ship  drifting  about 
without  a  rudder,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
If  the  force  of  the  former  is  increased  by  the  excitement  of 
disease,  then  the  check  of  the  higher  powers  is  insufficient 
for  the  purpose.  In  each  case  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
distinct  and  separate  action  of  these  two  elements  is  obvious 
enough  in  most  cases  of  insanity.  When  we  pass  through  the 
halls  of  an  asylum  and  inquire  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
or  that  patient  manifests  his  insanity,  we  are  not  always  told 
that  he  entertains  some  strange  delusion  or  indulges  in  fanciful 
speculations,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  told  of  some  extraordi* 
nary  conduct  or  behavior ;  of  a  way  of  doing  things  peculiar 
to  himself;  of  ill-temper  or  violence;  of  hate  and  hostility. 
And  these  traits  are  not  prompted  by  any  precise  or  definite 
notions.  They  are  instinctive  and  automatic.  The  patient 
breaks  windows  or  furniture,  destroys  his  clothing  or  defiles  his 
room,  assaults  his  neighbor  or  teases  and  provokes  him,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  cannot  help  it,  or  that  it  affords 
him  an  intense  pleasure.  In  some  of  these  patients,  no  doubt, 
the  reflective  powers  might  bo  found  disordered ;  but  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  in  others  this  element  of  disorder  were  entirely 
wanting.  Such  is  the  inexorable  testimony  of  facts,  and  no 
mere  metaphysical  speculation  should  be  allowed  to  weaken  its 
force. 

§  187.  The  doctrine  that  insanity  may  be  confined  appar- 
ently to  the  affective  powers,  has  been  stoutly  resisted  by  law- 
yers, by  whom,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  often 
pronounced  to  be  without  any  foundation  in  true  metaphysics, 
and  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  They  contend  that  in- 
sanity —  such,  at  any  rate,  as  annuls  criminal  responsibility 
—  necessarily  implies-  intellectual  disturbance,  and  that  unless 
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thist  \)e  established,  a  person  can  claim  no  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  consequences  of  crime.  If  the  intellect  be 
!H>und,  they  say,  it  perceives  all  the  relations  of  the  criminal 
act ;  there  is  no  reasoning  right  from  wrong  premises,  nor 
vn>ng  from  right  premises;  and  thus  the  individual  acts 
^>lely  in  accordance  with  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.  If 
he  blindly  follows  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  unheeding 
tho  voice  of  conscience  or  common  sense,  we  are  not  warrant- 
ed in  taking  his  case  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  crime. 
In  fact,  every  alleged  case  of  moral  insanity  may  be  paral- 
leled by  one  of  proper  moral  depravity  universally  recognized 
and  admitted  as  such.  By  those  who  reason  thus,  the  admis- 
ttioii  that  the  intellect  may,  possibly,  be  disturbed,  though  the 
fact  cannot  be  demonstrated,  is  deemed  to  be  insufficient. 
Because,  the  intellectual  disturbance  must  be  manifested  in 
an  inability  to  recognize  some  of  the  qualities  of  crime,  and 
therefore  so  long  as  these  are  all  correctly  discerned,  there 
can  l»e  no  intellectual  disturbance,  —  none,  certainly,  which 
a  court  of  law  need  take  into  account. 

§  188.  A  formal  refutation  of  such  views  may  be  deemed 
su[ierfluou8  by  all  who  have  much  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  insane ;  hut  unfortunately,  we  are  obliged  to  address  those 
who,  without  such  knowledge,  undertake  to  lay  down  opin- 
ions, ex  caihedfA^  on  the  effects  of  insanity  on  the  mental 
constitution.  If  we  choose  to  indulge  in  metaphysical  sub- 
th'ties,  we  may,  no  doubt,  arrive  at  one  of  two  conclusions, 
c«|ually  false:  either  that  all  criminals  are  insane,  or  that 
fvery  insane  person,  unless  actually  raving,  is  res{>onsiblc 
for  any  criminal  act  ho  may  commit.  But  common  sense 
and  professional  experience  teach  us  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion—  obvious  enough  for  all  practical  pur()Oses  —  l>etween 
the  d**pravity  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
that  which  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  congenital  deiiciency. 
Here  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  former  is  marked  by 
method,  object,  motive,  deliberation,  coolness,  and  consistency ; 
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the  latter  by  impulse,  agitation,  nervous  excitement,  and  un- 
natural conduct.  It  is  not  generally  understood  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  insane  (leaving  out  of  view  the  im- 
becile and  demented),  we  observe  no  delusion,  nor  halluci- 
nation, nor,  it  may  be,  any  other  derangement  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Some  of  them  may  not  evince  all  their 
natural  strength  and  sagacity  of  mind,  but  their  discourse  is 
always  coherent,  correct,  and  pertinent,  exhibiting  nothing 
that,  in  itself,  can  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  disease.  Oth- 
ers may  show  a  degree  of  shrewdness,  promptitude,  and  vigor, 
scarcely  manifested  in  their  best  estate.  Now,  the  insanity  of 
these  people  is  not  questioned.  They  are  regarded  as  unfit 
to  bo  at  large,  and  by  universal  consent  are  confined  in  estab- 
lishments for  the  insane.  Their  disorder  is  exhibited,  not  in 
intellectual  aberration,  but  in  morbid  exaltation  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  so  that  they  are  ardent,  sanguine,  and  full  of 
schemes  of  advancement,  or  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
despondency  and  revolving  thoughts  of  self-destruction ;  in 
unnatural  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  in  moral  perversions  which 
render  them  quarrelsome,  vindictive,  savage,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, careless  of  appearances,  regardless  of  domestic  pro- 
prieties, and  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  others. 

§  189.  For  a  different  purpose,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
very  fact  of  a  person's  being  under  the  undivided  dominion 
of  the  affective  powers,  and  yielding  to  their  paramount  influ- 
ence, is,  of  itself,  sufficient  proof  of  intellectual  impairment. 
This  position  can  hardly  be  maintained,  without  ignoring  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  —  that,  within  certain  limits, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  act  independently  of  each 
other.  Everybody  knows  that  the  practical  conclusions  of  men, 
their  views  of  the  future,  their  judgments  of  one  another,  are 
determined  very  often  more  by  the  state  of  their  feelings  than 
by  any  process  of  reflection,  —  those  feelings  which  are  gov- 
erned, in  a  great  degree,  by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    The  starving  man  who  steals  the  means  of  sustenance 
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is  the  samo  person  who,  but  the  other  day,  while  easy  and 
diinfortahle,  would  liave  recoiled  from  the  imputation  of  such 
an  act  with  indignation.  One  must  be  happily  constituted, 
who  has  not  sometimes  experienced  the  utmost  hope  and  con- 
fi'lence  from  a  state  of  facts  which,  at  another  time,  without 
any  change  of  circumstances,  furnished  only  materials  of  doubt 
and  despondency.  In  these  cases,  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
there  is  no  change  in  the  intellect.  It  is  the  appetite,  the 
emotions,  the  passions,  that  have  changed,  and  so  far  as  the 
intellect  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  that  change 
re^ultg  from  the  normal  or  the  abnormal  movements  of  the 
uer\'ous  system. 

§  11*0.  There  are  those  who  believe  there  can  be  no  insanity 
without  intellectual  derangement,  while  they  admit  that  many 
of  the  persons  put  forth  as  examples  of  moral  insanity  were 
justly  regarded  as  insane,  and  entitled  to  all  the  immunities 
of  the  disease.  But  as  no  intellectual  derangement  is  apparent, 
tliey  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  strange  assumption  that  it  is 
th<*rc,  though  tiiey  may  not  see  it,  —  a  sort  of  constructive 
pre«iencc  to  be  discerned  l)y  an  exercise  of  faith.  Thus  believ- 
ing, they  are  [>owerless  l>efore  the  courts,  for  however  strong 
may  be  their  conviction  of  the  insanity  of  the  party  in  question, 
their  testimony  is  c«)mpletely  nullified  by  the  admission  that 
tht?v  have  discovered  none  of  that  intellectual  lesion  which 

m 

tlioy  consider  as  essential  to  insanity.  A  mere  inference  will 
make  but  little  impression  on  a  court  or  jury. 

§  11*1.  But  whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  small 
degree  of  intellectual  disturbance  in  the  class  of  cases  referred 
to,  ii«  a  question  which,  practically,  is  of  trivial  im|)ortance. 
The  main  truth  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  moral  or  affective  powers  is  obvious  and  extensive,  while 
tliut  i>f  the  intellect  is  very  slight  at  the  most.  The  essential 
tjuestion  is,  not  whether  the  intellect  is  impaired,  but  whether 
the  aflfective  (K>wers  are  so  deranged  as  to  over|M)wor  any  re- 
sistance made  by  the  intellect.     It  is  a  matter  of  relative  power. 
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and  hence  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  result  proceeds 
from  impaired  intellect,  or  irresistible  activity  of  the  affective 
powers.  To  say,  in  reply,  that  all  crime  proceeds  from  this 
inordinate  force  of  the  passions  and  propensities,  overpowering 
the  conscience  and  judgment,  is  only  to  utter  a  truism  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  which  is,  whether  this 
predominance  of  the  moral  over  the  intellectual  is,  or  is  not, 
the  result  of  disease  ?  A  stronger  objection  consists  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  sometimes  between  ordinary  depravity 
and  the  impulses  of  disease,  —  a  difficulty  we  are  not  disposed 
to  ignore.  But  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between 
two  classes  of  phenomena  does  not  prove,  certainly,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  them.  Nature  makes  no  dividing 
lines,  and  our  divisions  override  one  another  at  numerous 
points.  But  instead  of  rejecting  all  classification,  we  recognize 
the  difficulty,  and  endeavor  to  obviate  it  by  larger  knowledge 
and  deeper  insight  Under  a  mode  of  criminal  procedure,  which 
would  permit  a  satisfactory  observation  of  doubtful  cases,  we 
might  not  avoid  all  difficulty,  but  we  should  seldom  commit  a 
gross  injustice.  Objection  has  been  also  taken  to  the  name 
given  to  tliis  form  of  mental  disorder,  and  the  aid  of  ridicule 
has  been  invoked  to  add  new  odium  to  a  defence  already 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Among  those  even  who 
admit  the  thing,  are  many  who  regret  the  name.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  substantial  reason  for  this  objection.  The 
division  of  the  mental  faculties  into  moral  and  intellectual,  is 
very  old  and  very  well  founded,  and  it  seems  natural  and  proper 
that  the  same  names  should  be  applied  to  their  respective  dis- 
orders. The  effect  of  association  might  have  been  avoided  by 
using  the  term  affective^  but  the  thing  itself  would  remain,  and 
there,  probably,  the  objection  really  lies. 

§  192.  To  moral  mania,  as  a  distinct  form  of  the  disease, 
the  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  directed  by  the  cele- 
brated Pinel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Partici- 
pating in  the  common  belief,  he  found,  to  his  great  surprise. 
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on  roRuming  his  rcsearchcA  at  tlic  BicOtrc,  timt  tlicrc  were 
many  maniacs  who  betrayed  no  lesion  wliatever  of  the  nndcr- 
Mandine,  but  were  under  the  dominion  of  instinctive  and 
abstract  fury,  as  if  the  affective  faculties  alone  had  sustained 
injury.  This  form  of  mental  disorder  he  designated  as  manie 
*tins  tl*'lirr.  The  examples  which  he  gives,  being  chiefly 
oharacierized  by  violent  anger  and  unbounded  fury,  by  no 
means  furnished  suitable  illustrations  of  the  aflection  now 
styled  moral  insanity,  though  they  do  illustrate  a  particular 
f'^rm  of  that  disorder.  This  defect,  however,  has  been  amply 
su{iplied  by  the  researches  of  others,  which  have  made  us 
a(ri|uainted  with  a  great  numl>er  and  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
the  ufTcctive  faculties,  either  singly  or  collectively,  were  dc- 
raiitred,  independently  of  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  intellect. 
The  reality  and  im|>ortance  of  tliis  distinction  which  thus 
c»*«tabii.shes  two  classes  of  mania,  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edired  by  practical  ol>servers,  among  whom  it  is  suflicient  to 
mention  Esipiirol,  Georget,  Gall,  Marc,  Rush,  Reil,  Ilofl'bauer, 
Aiidrew  Combe,  Conolly,  IVichard,  and  Wiuslow,  though  some 
of  them  arc  inclinc<l  to  doul)t  whether  the  integrity  of  the 
understanding  is  so  fully  preserved  in  moral  mania,  as  Pi  net 
lH.*lievrd.  Still,  its  apparent  soundness,  and  the  difliculty,  at 
least,  of  «;st«'iblisliing  the  exislcMice  of  any  intellectual  derange- 
miMit.  while  the  moral  |N)wers  are  unequivocally  and  dt^eply 
d'Tangi'd.  ren<ler  it  no  less  im|H)rtant  in  its  legal  relations, 
than  if  the  undi^rstanding  were  unequivocally  alVected.  It  is 
defined  by  I'richard,  who  has  strongly  insisted  on  the  nocessity 
of  assigning  it  a  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  place,  than  it 
has  hitiierto  received,  as  '*  consisting  in  a  morl)id  |N>rversion  of 
till'  natural  feelings,  aflections.  inclinations,  temper,  luibiis.  and 
m'lriil  dis(N>sitii>ns.  without  any  notiilde  lesion  of  tin*  intellect 
or  knowing  and  reasoning  faculties,  and  particularly  without 
any  maniacal  hallucination.''  '  Puring  the  hist  dozen  years,  it 
has  received  unusual  attention,  and  has  been  very  frequently 

'  Cvilop.  Prac.  Miil.  iii.  ^'20. 
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and  fully  discussed  in  books,  treatises,  and  medical  societies. 
In  the  Socii^t^  Mddico-Psychologique  of  Paris,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  at  many  of  its  sessions  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868, 
and  every  one  of  its  members  whose  name  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  literature  of  insanity,  including  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  Baillarger,  Moreau  de  Tours,  Delasiauve,  Belloc, 
Jules  Palret,  Morel,  expressed  his  views  respecting  it.  The 
discussion  showed  that  they  all  believed  that  insanity  is  often 
confined,  apparently,  to  the  moral  or  affective  faculties,  while 
many  had  recognized  various  forms  of  the  disorder,  and  desig- 
nated them  by  appropriate  names.  These  forms  were  fully 
described  and  illustrated,  and  though  widely  differing  from  one 
another,  yet  they  all  agreed  in  the  common  trait  of  presenting 
no  delusion  or  other  appreciable  disturbance  of  tlie  understand- 
ing. Many  of  the  members,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
some  degree  of  intellectual  disturbance  must  necessarily 
accompany  so  much  moral  obliquity,  though  not  indicated  by 
any  positive  signs.  But  no  one  was  disposed  to  say  that  the 
affections  there  described  were  any  thing  but  insanity,  simply 
because  no  impairment  of  the  pure  reason  was  visible.^  For 
the  present  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  if  not  scientifically 
precise,  to  consider  the  disease  under  two  divisions,  according 
as  it  is  general  or  partial. 

SECTION  I. 

OENERAL    MORAL    MANIA. 

§  193.  One  form  of  this  condition  is  thus  vividly  described 
by  Prichard.  '•  There  are  many  individuals  living  at  large, 
and  not  entirely  separated  from  society,  who  are  affected  in  a 
certain  degree  by  this  modification  of  insanity.  They  are 
reputed  persons  of  singular,  wayward,  and  eccentric  character. 

*  These  debates  were  fully  reported  in  the  Annales  Mcdico-Psycholo- 
giques,  for  l^Od  and  1807. 
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An  attentive  observer  may  often  recognize  something  remark- 
able in  their  manner  of  existence,  wliicli  leads  him  to  entertain 
doubts  of  their  entire  sanity,  and  circumstances  are  sometimes 
discovered  on  inquiry  which  assist  in  determining  his  opinion. 
In  many  instances  it  is  found  that  there  is  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency  to  madness  in  the  family,  or  that  several  relatives  of  the 
person  affected  have  labored  under  diseases  of  the  brain.  The 
individual  himself  is  discovered,  in  a  former  period  of  life,  to 
have  sustained  an  attack  of  madness  of  a  decided  character. 
His  temper  and  dispositions  are  found  on  inquiry  to  have 
undergone  a  change ;  to  be  not  what  they  were  previously  to 
a  certain  time  ;  he  has  become  an  altered  man  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence has  [tcrhaps  been  noted  from  the  period  when  he  sustained 
iiomo  reverse  of  fortune  which  deeply  affected  him,  or  since 
the  loss  of  some  beloved  relative.  In  other  instances,  the 
alteration  in  his  character  has  ensued  immediately  on  some 
severe  shock  which  his  bodily  constitution  has  undergone. 
Thirt  has  either  been  a  disorder  affecting  the  head,  a  slight  at* 
tack  of  paralysis,  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  or  some  fever  or  inflamma- 
tory disorder,  which  has  produced- a  perceptible  change  in  the 
habitual  state  of  the  constitution.  In  some  cases  the  altera^ 
tion  in  tenifier  and  habits  has  been  gradual  and  imperceptible, 
and  it  seems  (»nly  to  have  consisted  in  an  exultation  or  increase 
of  peculiarities  which  were  alwayn  more  or  less  natural  or 
habitual.**  **  Individuals  laboring  under  this  disorder  are 
capable  of  reasoning  or  sup|)orting  an  argument  on  any  subject 
within  their  sphere  of  knowledge  that  may  be  presented  to 
them«  and  they  often  display  great  ingenuity  in  giving  rouKons 
for  their  eccentric  conduct,  and  in  accounting  fur  and  justify- 
ing the  state  of  moral  feeling  under  which  they  ap|)ear  to  oxist. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  their  intellectual  faculties  may  l>e  termed 
unsound,  but  it  is  the  same  sense  in  which  |MM'rtonH  under  the 
intiuence  of  strong  passions  may  l)e  generally  said  to  have  their 
juJgtuont  warped,  and  the  sane  or  healthy  exercise  of  their 
understandings  impeded.    They  think  and  act  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  strongly  excited  feelings,  and  a  person  sane  is  under 
such  circumstances  proverbially  liable  to  error  both  in  judg- 
ment and  conduct."  ^  It  was  this  class  of  persons,  undoubt- 
edly, that  suggested  the  following  description  in  a  work 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  "  Among 
the  varieties  of  maniacs  met  with  in  medical  practice,  there  is 
one,  which,  though  by  no  means  rare,  has  been  little  noticed 
by  writers  on  this  subject :  I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
individuals  perform  most  of  the  common  duties  of  life  with 
propriety,  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, who  exhibit  no  strongly  marked  features  of  either  tem- 
perament, no  traits  of  superior  or  defective  mental  endowment, 
but  yet  take  violent  antipathies,  harbor  unjust  suspicions, 
indulge  strong  propensities,  affect  singularity  in  dress,  gait, 
and  phraseology;  are  proud,  conceited,  and  ostentatious; 
easily  excited  and  with  difficulty  appeased  ;  dead  to  sensibility, 
delicacy,  and  refinement  ;  obstinately  riveted  to  the  most 
absurd'  opinions ;  prone  to  controversy,  and  yet  incapable  of 
reasoning  ;  always  the  hero  of  their  own  tale,  using  hyperbolic, 
high-flown  language  to  express  the  most  simple  ideas,  accom- 
panied by  unnatural  gesticulation,  inordinate  action,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  most  alarming  expression  of  countenance.  On 
some  occasions  they  suspect  sinister  intentions  on  the  most 
trivial  grounds  ;  on  others  are  a  prey  to  fear  and  dread  from 
the  most  ridiculous  and  imaginary  sources ;  now  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  romantic  courage  and  feats  of 
hardihood,  then  indulging  themselves  in  all  manner  of  excesses. 
Persons  of  this  description,  to  the  casual  observer,  might  ap- 
pear actuated  by  a  bad  heart,  but  the  experienced  physician 
knows  it  is  the  head  which  is  defective.  They  seem  as  if  con- 
stantly affected  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stimulation  from 
intoxicating  liquors,  while  the  expression  of  countenance  fur- 
nishes an  infallible  proof  of  mental  disease.  If  subjected 
to  moral  restraint,  or    a    medical    regimen,  they  yield  with 

*  Treatise  on  Insanity,  12. 
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V'eliictance  to  the  means  proposed,  and  generally  refuse  and 
resist,  on  the  ground  that  such  means  are  unnecessary  where 
no  disease  exists  ;  and  when,  by  the  system  adopted,  they  are 
so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  enabled  to  suppress  the  exhibition  of 
the  former  peculiarities,  and  are  again  fit  to  be  restored  to 
society,  the  physician,  and  those  friends  who  put  them  under 
the  physician's  care,  arc  generally  ever  after  objects  of  enmity 
and  frequently  of  revenge."  ^ 

§  19i.  Heinroth  and  HofTbauer  both  recognize  a  form  of  men- 
tal alienation  consisting  exclusively  of  morbid  excitement  of 
the  passions  and  feelings.  ^^  It  is  clear,"  says  the  latter,  'Hhat 
mania  may  exist  uncomplicated  with  mental  delusion  ;  it  is  in 
fact  only  a  kind  of  moral  exaltation  {ToUheit)jB,  state  in  which 
the  reason  has  lost  its  empire  over  the  passions  and  the  actions 
by  which  they  are  manifested,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  individ- 
ual can  neither  repress  the  former,  nor  abstain  from  the  latter. 
It  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  be  in  poKHession  of  his  senses 
and  even  liis  usual  intelligence,  since,  in  order  to  resist  the 
impulses  of  tlie  passions,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  reason 
should  impart  its  counsels;  we  must  have  the  necessary  power 
to  oliey  them.  The  maniac  may  judge  correctly  of  his  actions 
without  being  in  a  condition  to  repress  his  fmssiuns,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  acts  of  violence  to  which  they  im()el  liini."^ 
Subsequently  he  observes,  that  when  mania  proceeds  from  inor- 
dinate (lassions,  ^^  its  more  immediate  cause  lies  in  the  physical 
temperament,  or  in  certain  moral  affections  which  induce  fre- 
quent occasions  of  anger.  In  every  otlier  res|>ect,  the  maniac 
may  be  master  of  his  propensities  and  the  actions  to  which 
they  lead:  he  may  judge  and  act  rationally.  lie  is  irrational 
only  in  liis  {laroxysms  of  fury,  and  then  his  errors  of  ju<Igment 
are  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  his  furious  transports."'' 

§  VX'k  There  is  another  very  common  and  well-marked  form 
of  insanity,  the  manifestations  of  wiiich  are  chiefly  confined 

^  (ox,  J.  M.,  Practical  Obacnrationi  on  lD5anitj.     I^iulon,  1804. 
'  0|>.  cit.  tup.  §  122.  '  Ibid.  §  12G. 
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to  tlie  moral  sentiments.    Its  characteristic   feature    is   that 
of  excitement  alternating  with  depression,  the  two  conditions, 
as  well  as  the  intervening  interval,  varying  considerably,  in  dif- 
ferent  cases,  in  point  of  intensity  and  duration.     The  gen- 
eral traits  of  the  first-mentioned  condition   are  an  unusual 
Sow  of  spirits,  great  self-confidence,  sanguine  anticipations 
of  the  future,  restlessness  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  untiring 
loqoacitT.     U^oallj.  these  traits  are  only  strong  enough  at  first 
to  modiiy  the  oniinarr  eharacter  of  the  individual,  without  rais- 
ing the  slightest  suspicion,  and  not  uncommonly  giving  the 
impret$$ioa  dut  the  person  has  been  indulging  too  freely  in 
drink.     Sooner  or  later,  they  become  more  strikingly  devel- 
v>ped.  and  ex^rc  an  immistakable  influence  upon  the  conduct 
and  vii;$couj:!$e.    He  engages  in  enterprises,  moral,  social,  or 
cDouiieixLal,  eicher  manifestly  beyond  his  means,  or,  in  one 
wa^y  i)r  another,  inappropriate  to  his  condition.     Especially  is 
he  bene  ju  :$peculacioa,  and  nothing  comes  amiss  capable  of 
^cradfytiig  diis  possioo.     Whether  it  be  a  farm  or  a  ship,  a  mill 
w^tle^  jr  i  city  lot,  a  parcel  of  trumpery  jewelry,  or  the 
.>uus  .iiia  -Hid:>  jt   %  twopenny  auction,  he   is  equally  ready 
,o  Hi> ,  litvi  j^uuILy  ^smguine  of  getting  a  good  bargain.     He 
5>  .vitsiaitv:;-  \  'eiuing  lo  some  new  fancy,  and  ardently  prose- 
,-ui!it-^  ^'iuv  H  :;!o  v>.»midess  schemes  that  swarm  in  his  teem- 
Uj;  .u^iit.     Ho  ^i^jnucuts  company  either  above  or  below  his 
.»**M  ;^t:ixix\  .%'nio  ;x'rhaps  he  amazes  and  mortifies  his  friends, 
»%     tK'    \  ^•i'*    .>i    H*  manners,  if  not  the  laxity  of  his  morals. 
Mis    uo^-:  iiou.s  ar^j  :ibrupt,  rapid,  and  unseasonable.     He  is 
o*txi   •*    :\s. ;!:;  \»n>:  jourueys,  and  horse-flesh  suffers  under  his 
>ua'k:>.      u-  vitvt*^  jutch  less  than  he  usually  does,  and  is  fond 
■»  \.^.;^  If- i^    i.5;tic,  :\>aaiiug  about  the  house  or  neighborhood, 
ic    s  »»*»  i.'S.   vauy  with  plausible  reasons  for  his  strangest 
v..n;Ikv..  xu-.hvioiii  'A>  >ileuce,  if  not  to  satisfy,  any  troublesome 
;.x;x.  .xi\  %hio    lis  Jiscv>urse  is  entirely  free  from  delusion,  or 
o»  V  v.x  iivA>»u^4ViKV.     With  all  this  there  is  generally  an  utter 
;u>*v>;i4*%i  ^  '*K-  ■e\»iuigs  of  othors,  an  imperious  and  even  tyran- 
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ical  deportment  towards  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him, 
amnd  a  disposition  to  trample  upon  all  domestic  conveniences 
and  proprieties.     The  slightest  attempt  to  restrain  or  control 
liid  movements,  or  even  to  administer  advice,  is  met  by  the 
fiercest  hostility,  and  any  intimation  of  mental  infirmity  pro- 
vokes bis  hottest  wrath.    Ttie  most  common  moral  trait  is  an 
utter  disregard  of  veracity.     To  lie  seems  more  natural  and 
easy  than  to  tell  the  truth,  and  between  exaggeration,  false 
coloring,  and  perverted  facts,  his  statements  are  totally  unwor- 
tliy  of  credit. 

§  196.  To  this  the  state  of  depression  presents  a  complete  con- 
trast, every  trait  hero  mentioned  being  replaced  by  its  opposite. 
Seldom  speaking  except  when  spoken  to,  and  apparently  ab- 
8or))ed  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections,  he  is  silent  and  quiet  in 
the  midst  of  company,  and  as  if  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  ina- 
bility, he  reluctantly  engages  in  any  occupation  beyond  the  most 
ordinary  routine,  and  often  is  scarcely  persuaded  to  |)crform 
the  most  necessary  duties.  All  nature  without  and  within  him 
is  shrouded  in  gloom,  a  terrible  evil  seems  to  be  impending  over 
tiini,  the  future  reveals  not  a  single  gleam  of  hope,  and  were  he 
called  on  to  lay  down  his  life,  he  would  hardly  hesitate  to  obey. 
His  conduct  during  the  excited  state  is  now  viewed  in  its  true 
light,  and  is  the  subject  of  bitter  reflections.  He  wonders  that 
he  should  have  done  such  tilings,  and,  in  some  instances,  begs 
his  friends  to  keep  him  in  future  from  similar  exhibitions  by 
seasonable  measures  of  restraint.  With  the  mental  dejection 
there  is  often  some  bodily  ailment,  and  he  loses  both  flesh  and 
strength.  Either  this  or  a  total  paralysis  of  the  will  may  keep 
him  in  bed  much  of  the  time,  and  incapacitate  tiim  for  the 
slightest  effort. 

§  107.  In  point  of  duration  the  two  states  arc  generally  equal 
as  compared  with  each  other  in  the  same  case,  though  varying, 
in  different  cases,  from  one  month  to  a  couple  of  years.  In 
l»oint  of  severity,  too,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rule.  The 
excitement  may  be  confined  to  an  unusual  How  of  spirits,  to  an 
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z«:r«ase  n  MlNconfidence,  and  a  fondness  of  self-magnification, 
▼hile  The  padent  attends  to  his  ordinary  duties,  evincing  no 
'.:?»  ?i  his  usoal  intelligence  and  discretion.  Or  it  may  be 
Tutmesred  by  boisterous  and  violent  conduct,  by  a  disposition 
X  ^u^n^  in  tbolish  enterprises,  and  an  utter  abandonment  of 
lil  rr^iTiiar  and  appropriate  employment.  So,  too,  the  state  of 
ieprwsiou  may  vary  from  what  passes  merely  for  low  spirits, 
:u  ±e  uiosc  profound  and  painful  melancholy,  attended  with  the 
itftfuesc  .::srn?s$  and  disposing  to  suicidal  attempts. 

i  I^S,  The  interval  between  these  two  conditions,  when  the 
'mii^*?du'dl  appears  to  be  perfectly  rational  and  natural,  also 
^res^mi^  :he  same  kind  of  uniformity,  in  the  same  case,  and 
-in*  5ame  kind  of  diversity  in  different  cases.  In  many,  and 
'j^rtac^  :':ie  oiajority  of  cases,  it  has  no  appi*eciable  duration  as 
A  ii^uitcc  v.vt:d:ciou«  the  periods  of  excitement  and  depression 
:m:!;<!4ii&|:  /Jito  each  other,  with  scarcely  an  interval  between.  In 
j4u«>rs  :r  uiay  cotiiiuue  as  long,  or  even  longer,  than  either  of 
:tt\*^»  *ai:t»*,  a- though,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  is  con- 
siuvi-Hoiv  ^ior:or.  Generallv,  the  lucid  interval  follows  the 
.•w.iottKvj:  xr.i  procodos  the  depression,  but  sometimes .  the 
:  V-  '[vitiO'i .  ;\u?5>c;4  Abruptly  into  depression,  and  tliis  more  grad- 
i.-iil^    s  oL  ».**'Ai  by  the  lucid  interval. 

^  :  i'.  Vv.oiivr  loaiure  worthy  of  notice,  is  that  the  du- 
H4^M  .'»  .iicsc  $cvv*ral  states  occasionally  changes,  in  the  same 
iui: .  iiii.L  l.i  ono  case  that  came  under  my  observation,  they 
^i-^v:i.i.  :  .-iMv^Cvi  within  four  or  five  years,  from  one  month 
i»  ;  i„'U  .'i'  ,.N'.  lioriorally,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the 
;-v>s.no.i.  ^.ul  d.'prvsiiion,  the  less  prominent  and  distinct  is 

^  J^  I .  V*  s  v-r'-u  of  mental  disease,  when  the  periodicity  is 
,Mv\  A-  ■:•  os^:i  ^>Ivd,  is  ^H.vuliarly  intractable  to  treatment, 
i,iv.  i»,v  >vi!  -  o;*voArs;  but  then  it  finally  assumes  a  more 
;x^.   ;i  IX  .iS   i  t-.i  uv.'.'orLU   character,  until   its   original  phasis 

S««v>    iK   vv»c  '•dL^  «rtc»a«  ;hi9  form  of  insanity  has  been  described 
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§  201.  Tlic  contrast  often  presented  in  moral  mania  between 
t.\ie  state  of  the  intellectual  and  that  of  the  moral  faculties,  is 
c>x)e  of  its  most  striking  features.  These  patients  can  reason 
\opcally  and  acutely  on  any  subject  within  their  knowledge, 
and  extol  the  beauties  of  virtue,  while  their  conduct  is  filled 
with  acts  of  folly,  and  at  war  with  every  principle  of  moral  pro- 
\)riety.  Their  moral  nature  seems  to  have  undergone  an 
entire  revolution.  The  sentiments  of  truth,  honor,  honesty, 
l)enevolcnce,  purity,  have  given  place  to  mendacity,  dishonesty, 
olfscenity,  and  selfishness,  and  all  sense  of  shame  and  self-con- 
trol has  disap|)eared,  while  the  intellect  has  lost  none  of  its 
u.sual  power  to  argue,  convince,  please,  and  charm.  I  once 
a^ked  a  patient  who  was  constantly  saying  or  doing  something 
to  annoy  or  disturb  others,  while  his  intellect  was  apparently 
as  free  from  delusion  or  any  other  impairment  as  ever,  whether, 
in  committing  his  aggressive  acts,  he  felt  constrained  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  contrary  to  his  convictions  of  right,  or  was 
not  aware,  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  His 
reply  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  legislate 
for,  or  sit  in  judgment  on,  the  insane.  ''  I  neither  acted  from  an 
irresi.stible  impulse,  nor  upon  the  belief  tliat  I  was  doing  right. 
I  knew  [>erfcctly  well  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  I  miglit  have 
refrained  if  I  had  pleased.  I  did  thus  and  so,  because  I  loved 
to  do  it.  It  gave  me  an  indescribable  pleasure  to  do  wrong." 
Yet  this  man,  when  well,  is  kind  and  l)enevolent,  and  in  his 
whole  walk  and  conversation  a  model  of  propriety. 

§  2o2.  In  nothing,  however,  is  the  intellectual  soundness 
more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  these 
persons  endeavor  to  explain  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  their 
acts,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  action. 
By  denying  entirely  some  alleged  circumstances  in  a  particular 

bv  Uaillarger  iindor  the  namv  of  Folif  tk  double  j'oiTne,  and  by  Falrot  under 
the  nanif  f>r  /o/iV  circulaire.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  noticed  bv 
any  otbor^,  thouf^h  it  'u  perfectly  familiar  to  all  much  conversant  with  the 
insane  in  thid  country. 
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transaction,  adding  a  little  to  one  and  subtracting  a  little  from 
another,  and  giving  a  peculiar  coloring  to  tlie  whole,  they  will 
convince  the  unguarded  observer  that  there  is  some  mistake 
about  the  matter,  —  that  they  acted  precisely  as  anyone  else 
would  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  misrepresentation  and  unkindness. 

§  203.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  tendency  in  this 
affection  to  pass  into  intellectual  mania,  which  we  have  seen  is 
no  less  strongly  characterized  by  moral  perversities  than  by 
delusions ;  and  Georget  actually  describes  it  as  belonging  to 
the  initiatory  stage  or  incubation  of  the  latter  disorder.  With- 
out stopping  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  view,  the  fact 
that  it  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  and  be- 
come the  object  of  judicial  investigation,  gives  it  incalculable 
importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  oi  view,  and  entitles  it  to  a 
prominent  place  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

§  204.  The  form  of  mental  disorder  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, has  been  so  little  noticed  by  writers  until  quite 
n>oeutly,  while  an  ample  knowledge  of  its  phenomena  is  essen- 
tial to  the  correct  administration  of  justice,  that  no  further 
tt^H^loiry  is  needed  for  illustrating  it  with  several  examples 
collootod  from  the  observations  of  others.  The  first  is  related 
by  riuol  as  belonging  to  his  manie  sans  delire.  "  An  only  son 
of  u  wouk  and  indulgent  mother  was  encouraged  in  the  gratifi- 
vtttii>n  i>f  ovory  caprice  and  passion  of  which  an  untutored  and 
violent  tompor  was  susceptible.  The  impetuosity  of  his  dis- 
pvKHitiou  iuoroasod  with  his  years.  The  money  with  which  he 
wus  lavishly  supplied  removed  every  obstacle  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  wild  dosiros.  Every  instance  of  opposition  or  resist- 
tuu*o  ixmsod  him  to  acts  of  fury.  He  assaulted  his  adversaries 
w  \\\\  tho  uuduoity  of  a  savage  ;  sought  to  reign  by  force,  and 
wus  j^onK^uully  embroiled  in  disputes  and  quarrels.  If  a  dog, 
A  hovso*  or  any  other  animal  offended  him,  he  instantly  put  it 
U»  dvwth.  If  ever  he  went  to  a  fSte  or  any  other  public  meeting, 
ho  ^vuH  suiv  to  oxeito  such  tumults  and  quarrels  as  terminated 
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actual  pugilistic  encounters,  and  ho  generally  left  the  scene 
'^^"Uh  a  bloody  nose.    This   wayward  youth,  however,  when 
XX  iiniovcd  by  passions,  possessed  a  perfectly  sound  judgment. 
^Vheu  he  became  of  age,  he  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  an 
extensive  domain.     He  proved  himself  fully  competent  to  the 
uianagcment  of  his  estate,  as  well  as  to  the  discharge  of  his 
relative  duties,  and  he  even  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of 
beneficence  and  compassion.     Wounds,  lawsuits,  and  pecun- 
iary compensations  were  generally  the  consequences  of  his 
unhappy  propensity  to  quarrel.     But  an  act  of  notoriety  put  an 
end  to  his  career  of  violence.     Enraged  with  a  woman  who 
had  used  oiTeiisive  language  to  him,  he  precipitated  her  into  a 
well.     Prosecution  was  commenced  against  him ;  and  on  the 
dc|>oftition  of  a  great  many  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  to  his 
furious  deportment,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment in  the  Bicvtre.''  ^    In  this  instance  there  was  something 
more  than  tlio  unrestrained  indulgence   of  strong  passions, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  passions  of  this  person  were  naturally 
remarkably   strong  and  active;    the   understanding,  though 
sound,  was  incafmble  of  restraining  their  impulses,  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  excited  by  disease,  and,  therefore,  beyond 
its  control.     The  constant  excitement  of  passions,  already  too 
much  developed  by  means  of  a  vicious  education,  led  to  that 
condition  of  mind  in  which  the  healthy  balance  of  the  affective 
and  intellectual  faculties  is  destroyed,  —  in  other  words,  to 
moral  mania. 

§  205.  The  following  case  which  came  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer,  strikingly  exhibits  the  prominent  features  of 
moral  mania.  This  person,  while  yet  a  youth,  had  several 
paroxysms  of  mental  disorder,  which  were  accompanied  by 
such  a  spirit  of  violence  and  mischief,  as  to  require  his  close 
confinement  at  home.  He  got  married,  however,  went  into  the 
back  settlements,  and,  by  means  of  his  industry  and  energy, 
he  accumulated  some  property,  while  he  was  respected  for  his 

>  Sur  L* Alienation  MonUle,  156,  §  159. 

15 
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changed  in  a  manner  which  excited  the  surprise  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  occasioned  grief  and  vexation  in  his  family. 
He  became  wild,  excitable,  thoughtless,  full  of  schemes  and 
absurd  projects.  He  would  set  out  and  make  long  journeys 
into  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  purchase  cattle  and  farm- 
ing-stock, of  which  he  had  no  means  of  disposing ;  he  l)ought 
a  number  of  carriages,  hired  an  expensive  house  ready  fur- 
nished, which  bad  been  inhabited  by  a  person  much  above  his 
rank,  and  was  unsuitable  to  his  condition ;  he  was  irascible 
and  impetuous,  quarrelled  with  his  neighbors,  and  committed 
an  assault  upon  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  which  he  was 
indicted  and  bound  to  take  his  trial.  At  length  his  wife  be- 
came convinced  tliat  he  was  mad,  and  made  application  for  his 
confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  which  was  consequently 
eflfected.  The  medical  practitioners  who  examined  him  were 
convinced  of  his  insanity,  by  comparing  his  late  wild  habits 
and  unaccountable  conduct  with  the  former  tenor  of  his  life, 
taking  into  consideration  the  tendency  to  disease  which  was 
known  to  prevail  in  bis  family.  The  change  in  Tiis  character 
alone  liad  produced  a  full  conviction  of  his  madness  in  his 
friends  and  relatives.  When  questioned  as  to  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  some  of  his  late  proceedings,  he  gave 
clear  and  distinct  replies,  and  assigned,  with  great  ingenuity, 
some  plausible  reason  for  almost  every  part  of  his  conduct." 

§  207.  A  very  common  form  of  this  affection  may  be  always 
found  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  in 
which  the  moral  distinctions  that  exist  in  the  normal  state  are 
completely  reversed ;  and  many  of  the  lower  sentiments  which, 
under  tlie  control  of  the  higher,  promote  the  great  ends  of  our 
nature,  are  allowed  to  seek  tlieir  gratification  only  in  the  most 
selfish  and  hurtful  manner.  Vice  is  substituted  for  virtue, 
evil  for  g^ood,  and  every  elevated  sentiment,  having  reference 
to  the  g^ood  of  others,  is  replaced  by  a  perpetual  love  of  mis- 
chief. These  patients  find  their  supreme  delight  in  making 
others    uncomfortable;    and  being  restrained    by  no  moral 
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Lii    ileir  wits  rather  sharpeued  than  dulled,  their 

I-    :ii»  Tjurpose  is  incalculable.     As  the  objects  of 

Liiiar  iLtentiuu  are  usually  the  members  of  their  own 

,....-   ..ri&uund,  wife,  parents,  children,  brother,  sister, — 

.  .-v.Liie  «>£"  :heir  operations  the  domestic  circle,  one  may 

..,*..;•  -,;u    nut  the  discomfort  they  cause  is  especially  bitter 

.    .^ir^e^iiig.     The  home  thus  tormented  becomes,  to  those 

..^•.v*   «.» .'iiiiure  it,  as  nearly  that  unmentionable  place  as  any 

..Luicut     i  "ire  oan  make  it.     Their  power  of  mischief  is 

.,,..     n.irafii<;d  in-  their  utter  lack  of  veracity,  whereby  they 

>>.*iii.  .:i  iiutiiing  likely  to  serve  their  purpose  or  gratify  a 

L.-O...S    *i*ii"«     *^"^  it  is  also  increased  by  the  plausibility 

..\    »4in.ti    heir  statements  are  uttered,  and  the   apparent 

.  »vaH.in.>d   uid  >incerity  which  pervade  their  discourse.     The 

•  v.;^,  wiv'ii  -.vjpirds  any  story  as  presumptively  true  that  is 

....^>..  lO,  vceivos  their  utterances  without  suspicion,  and  treats 

^ ...    a.    tciiiu*  of  a  high-handed  oppression,  as  martyrs  in  the 

lie  :*t*;ht.     Tliey  thus  obtain  a  host  of  followers  who 

..Mu    lia  .laJ  comfort,  make  their  cause  their  own,  and 

.,     uiaaiiuiiry  with  their  clamors.     I  followed  the  course 

..  iii*%*i    mis  aifeeted,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  its  prin- 

.,  .^:v^iis  iKMiig  a  persistent  feeling  of  hate  and  hostility 

.   .^    \i     Uiuily  ;  obtaining  from  time  to  time,  only  to  lose 

»     .uei\  ihe  sympathy   and  regards  of  many  worthy 

.      .    ».K'>e  acquaintance  she   made;    changing  from  one 

.    .,  .'I'.iso  a>  another,  as  fast  as  she  lost  her  self-control 

.  ....i\:  under  her  true  colors;  and  alternating  between 

.   »v»<>l«ital  for  the  insane,  which  was  her  last  refuge 

v    v'.vv:  yji  disease  defied  all  minor  restraint ;  occasion- 

....^o;.;;  suicide;    and  finally  dying  for  lack  of  vital 

X    *.    i»e   .iel>utes  of  the  Soci<3td  Medico-Psychologique, 

..  .-v-xi    10   i^§  1^*^-),  a  typical  case  was   related   by 

,    v^  ,.Nx»ivM.„  which  I  give  much  abbreviated.    Madame 

.  * . .  ^^^x;  o:o ,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  manners 
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V3iore  than  free,  intelligent  and  cultivated,  compromised  her 
reputation  to  such  an  extent,  that  her  husband  obtained  a  legal 
<liTorce.  Her  restlessness,  ill-humor,  threats,  gusts  of  passion, 
and  indiscretions,  finally  induced  her  friends  to  place  her  in  a 
Lospital.  There  she  used  all  her  resources  to  produce  annoy- 
ance and  embarrassment  in  the  establishment.  She  attempted 
suicide,  addressed  letters  to  the  public  authorities,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  her  liberty.  Her  husband,  who  was  an 
eminent  civil  functionary,  now  became  the  object  of  her  perse- 
cution. Whenever  he  seemed  likely  to  obtain  promotion,  she 
would  write  anonymous  letters  with  enough  of  truth  in  them 
to  render  their  falsehoods  effective,  and  thus  prevent  his  ad- 
vancement. Again  she  was  placed  in  a  hospital  under  charge 
of  Dr.  Brierre.  Here,  when  things  went  to  her  mind,  she  was 
quite  agreeable,  only  it  was  necessary  to  keep  her  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  for  the  least  familiarity  led  to  trouble.  She 
would  talk,  laugh,  weep,  be  mute,  almost  in  the  same  bn^atli. 
Ttie  smallest  approach  to  contradiction  raised  a  storm  and  pro- 
voked torrents  of  abuse.  She  soon  began  writing  letters  to  the 
civil  authorities,  which  were  followed  by  the  visits  of  magis- 
trates, and  these  by  her  discharge  from  restraint.  She  then 
went  to  live  with  her  father,  who  had  always  taken  her  part; 
but  her  ill-tem|>er,  her  bursts  of  passion,  and  indiscretions,  were 
more  than  his  love  and  patience  could  bear,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  she  was  again  placed  in  a  hospital.  When  in  good 
humor  her  conversation  was  still  brilliant  and  animated.  Her 
pro|>ensity  to  mischief  was  now  manifested  in  embroiling  the 
meml»ers  of  the  physician^s  household,  one  with  another,  by 
means  of  mendacious  letters,  by  distorting  their  remarks, 
and  by  every  kind  of  misrepresentation.  She  began  to  be 
oareli^ss  of  her  personal  ap|)earanco,  would  go  about  half- 
drt'ssiHl,  and  when  she  thought  herself  alone,  she  would  l>e 
scarcrly  decent.  A  word  or  look  of  disapproval  irritated  her 
to  the  highest  pitch,  when  she  would  fill  the  house  with  her 
complaints,  her  cries,  and  her  abuse.     To  see  her  in  one  of 
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these  paroxysms,  which  happened  every  few  hours,  no  one  could 
doubt  the  impossibility  of  keeping  her  at  home ;  but  such  was 
her  self-control,  that,  on  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  she  became 
calm  immediately,  and  in  her  conversation  showed  not  the  least 
trace  of  her  disorder.  Again  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  ear 
of  the  authorities,  and  was  visited  by  a  magistrate,  who,  after  a 
long  interview  which  left  him  uncertain  as  to  her  mental  con- 
dition, went  into  her  apartment.  He  found  its  walls  covered 
with  pictures,  flowers,  ribbons,  letters,  papers,  so  queerlj 
selected  and  arranged,  that  he  needed  no  farther  proof  of  her 
insanity.^ 

§  209.  These  are  no  uncommon  instances  of  that  condition 
of  mind  so  often  mistaken  for  any  thing  rather  than  what  it 
really  is, —  mental  derangement.  Its  true  nature  was  here 
recognized  by  intelligent  practitioners  who  looked  beyond  the 
circle  of  a  definition,  and  might  have  been  recognized,  perhaps, 
by  others  of  narrower  views,  in  a  calm  investigation  for  thera- 
peutical purposes ;  but,  amid  the  excitement  produced  by  great 
criminal  acts,  and  the  struggles  between  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, truth  and  prejudice,  that  spring  up  injudicial  investiga- 
tions, how  seldom,  alas !  has  it  been  discerned.  The  follow- 
ing cases,  in  which  this  perversion  of  the  moral  faculties 
was  accompanied  in  its  latter  stages,  by  delusions,  furnish  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  form  of  disease,  as  well  as  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  intellectual  mania :  — 

§  210.  Colonel  M.  was  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  moved  in  the  higher  walks  of  society.  He  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  was  appointed  district-attorney  in  one  of 
the  South-western  States  by  President  Jackson,  whom  he  had 
previously  served  in  a  military  capacity.  Towards  the  merid- 
ian of  life  his  conduct  became  so  disorderly  and  boisterous  that 
he  was  often  confined  in  jails,  or  hospitals  for  the  insane.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  he  cut  off  his  nose,  and  subsequently 
came  to  Boston  in  order  to  have  it  replaced  by  Dr.  J.  Mason 

^  Annales  Mddico-Fsychologiques. 
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Warren,  by  means  of  the  rhinoplastic  operation,  which  proved 
quite  Buccesaful.  While  in  Boston  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  de- 
clared, of  getting  his  aid  in  obtaining  redress  for  the  wrongs 
he  had  sustained  in  being  placed  under  guardianship  and  con- 
fined in  jails  and  hospitals,  his  object  being,  not  to  retaliate, 
but  to  protect  his  future  reputation.  The  Doctor  has  kindly  fur- 
nished such  particulars  of  the  case  as  came  to  his  knowledge 
from  Tarious  sources:  "I  inferred  that  he  was  naturally  of 
a  proud,  arrogant,  and  extravagant  spirit,  which  was  kept  in 
check,  while  she  lived,  by  the  discretion  of  his  wife.  He  was 
sensual,  but  not  intemperate,  until  his  nervous  system  had 
become  excited.  His  peculiar  theory  was  that,  while  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  held  —  and,  towards  the  last  of  my  inter- 
view, avowed  that  he  then  held  —  certain  fanciful  notions 
which  we  might  term  delusions,  if  we  pleased,  still  they  were 
such  as  did  not  interfere  with  his  right  to  entire  liberty  of  ao- 
tion.  ^For  instance,'  said  he,  ^  I  feel  that  I  am  cousin  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  Napoleon.  It  seems  ridiculous.  I 
can*t  make  it  out  by  any  kind  of  proof.  I  even  laugh  at  it. 
But  still,  I  dwell  upon  it  as  a  reality.  It  concerns  nobody 
else.  It  has  in  it  no  dangerous  element.  Why,  then,  should  I 
be  interfered  with  for  harboring  a  delusion,  if  you  choose  to 
call  it  so,  no  more  absurd  than  a  thousand  religious  sects  feel 
themselves  happy  in  resting  upon?'  He  would  often  argue 
thus  :  ^  I  protest  against  being  called  insane  on  account  of  my 
ideas.  For  my  actions  I  am  accountable.  I  never  yet  claimed 
—  I  never  will  claim  —  immunity  as  an  irresponsible  being.  I 
will  permit  no  one  to  set  up  such  a  defence  for  me.  Try  me 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  and  I 
will  abide  by  the  result,  as  a  good  citizen ;  but  I  must  have  op- 
portunity to  argue  my  own  cause,  and  examine  tlie  witnesses 
brought  against  me.' 

^'  He  had  often  been  arrested  for  assault  and  battery,  but 
always  contrived  to  beat  the  complainants,  by  his  familiarity 
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with  legal  proceedings,  and  by  his  quick  perception  of  what- 
ever made  for  or  against  himself.  If,  in  his  best'  Instate,  he 
had  been  counsel  for  another  party,  h6  could  not  have  man- 
aged the  case  better  than  he  did  his  own.  However  wild, 
extravagant,  and  boisterous,  at  hotels  and  such  places  —  of 
which  he  was  the  terror  —  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  court  of  justice,  he  became  calm,  dignified,  and  respect- 
ful, but  tenacious  to  the  last  degree.  For  example,  when  car- 
ried before  the  police  judge  in  New  York,  on  a  warrant,  the 
printed  form  of  which  had  been  in  use  for  twenty  years,  setting 
forth  that  in  consequence  of  insanity  ^  or  otherwise,'  he  was 
dangerous  to  be  at  large,  he  at  once  advocated  successfully 
his  constitutional  right  to  have  the  offence  set  forth  specifically 
and  precisely. 

^^  Uo  had  most  carefully  considered  the  extent  of  his  rights, 
—  the  precise  amount  of  force  justifiable  in  ejecting  an  unwel- 
come guest,  or,  what  was  a  more  common  event,  in  resisting 
an  ejectment ;  the  obligation  of  inn-holders  to  receive  appli- 
cants, and  the  value  of  proving  the  first  blow  in  defence  of 
ansaults.  On  one  occasion,  thinking  the  hackmen  and  cabmen 
of  Now  York  were  insolent  and  exacting  in  regard  to  the  right 
of  way,  ho  armed  himself  with  a  heavy  whip,  took  a  good  wit- 
ness by  his  side,  and  drove  through  Broadway  in  a  strong  car- 
riugo,  running  against  every  charioteer  who  failed  to  give  him 
his  exact  half  of  the  road.  This  of  course  produced  a  coUi- 
diou  of  tongues  as  well  as  wheels.  His  peculiarly  sarcastic 
luaguiige  tempted  a  touch  of  the  whip  from  some  tf  his  oppo- 
uoutii,  uuil  upon  this,  our  hero  turned  to  and  thrashed  them 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  They  appealed  to  the  courts, 
but  hia  witness  soon  and  truly  proved  the  aggression  on 
iliom. 

••  While  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
^aiu,  I  believe,  while  in  the  jail  in  Washington,  he  got  dis- 
oliar^od  by  moans  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  he  was 
4liv\^oJ  to  sue  out.     When  thus  brought  before  the  court,  he 
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rgued  his  case  upon  the  settled  legal  doctrine,  that  an  ability 
distinguish  right  from  wrong  is  the  sole  test  of  sanity.     Of 
ourse  no  judge  did  or  could  hesitate  in  crpinion,  that  a  gentle- 
an  who  was  able  to  make  an  elegant  and  an  astute  argument 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
3^<^t,  could,  by  any  means,  be  within  the  category  of  individuals 
intellectually  incapable  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
^wrong.     In  fact,  processes  of  detention  as  a  lunatic,  held,  in 
liis  case,  only  until  he  could  get  before  some  tribunal.     And 
Tct,  when  thus  turned  loose  upon  society,  he  was  a  passionate, 
dangerous  lunatic.     When  hard  pushed  by  evidence  of  extrav- 
agant and  boisterous  conduct,  he  would  attribute  the  fact  to 
his  having  unfortunately  taken  a  little  too  much  wine  (which 
was  probably  true  to  some  extent),  comprehending  perfectly 
that  an  offence  of  that  kind  would  be  followed  by  a  much 
lighter  consequence  —  a  mere  fine,  in  fact  —  than  seclusion  as 
a  lunatic.     When  the  self-mutilation  was  alluded  to,  he  would 
most  frankly  attribute  it  to  his  ignorance  of  physiological  laws, 
and  allege  that  his  lost  organ  being  covered  with  blotches  and 
carbuncles,  he  cut  it  off,  absurdly  supposing  that  nature  had  a 
renewing  power,  as  in  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

**  After  he  became  so  wild  in  his  conduct  in  Boston,  as  to  be 
a  universal  annoyance,  I  advised  his  friends  in  Missouri  to 
place  him  under  care  as  a  lunatic.  They  replied  that  the 
thing  was  impracticable ;  that  no  institution  had  been  found 
able  to  hold  him ;  and  they  would  not  arouse  his  vindictive 
feelings  by  any  further  trials  of  that  sort.  His  intemperate 
habits  increased,  and  his  delusions  became  more  pal(>al)le, 
yet  without  affecting  his  intellectual  power.  The  idea  re- 
turned, that  parts  of  his  face,  if  removed,  would  grow 
again,  and  he  cut  out  the  cicatrix  on  his  forehead  whence  the 
nasal  flap  had  been  taken.  Fortunately,  death  stepped  in  at 
this  |K>int,  and  removed  a  man  whose  fate  was  so  melancholy  ; 
for  under  all  the  ravages  of  mental  disease,  there  were  traces 
of  noble  sentiments  and  lofty  aspirations."' 
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§  211.  A  very  common  feature  of  moral  mania,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  a  deep  perversion  of  the  social  affections, 
whereby  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  attachment  that  flow 
from  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  and  child,  are  replaced 
by  a  perpetual  inclination  to  tease,  worry,  and  imbitter  the 
existence  of  others.  The  ordinary  scene  of  its  manifestations 
is  the  patient's  own  domestic  circle,  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  which  are  effectually  destroyed  by  the  outbreakings  of  his 
ungovernable  temper,  and  even  by  acts  of  brutal  ferocity. 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederic  the  Oreat, 
undoubtedly  labored  under  this  form  of  moral  mania  ;  and  it 
furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  brutal  treatment  of 
his  son,  and  his  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  or  comfort  of 
any  other  member  of  his  family.  About  a  dozen  years  before 
his  death,  his  health  gave  way  under  his  constant  debauches 
in  drunkenness,  he  became  hypochondriacal,  and  redoubled  his 
usual  religious  austerities.  He  forbade  his  family  to  talk  of 
any  subject  but  religion,  read  them  daily  sermons,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sing,  punishing  with  the  utmost  severity  any 
inattention  to  these  exercises.  The  prince,  and  his  eldest  sister 
soon  began  to  attract  a  disproportionate  share  of  his  hostility. 
He  obliged  them  to  eat  and  drink  unwholesome  or  nauseous 
articles,  and  would  even  spit  in  their  dishes,  addressing  them 
only  in  the  language  of  invective,  and  at  times  endeavoring  to 
strike  them  with  bis  crutch.  About  this  time  he  attempted  to 
strangle  himself,  and  would  have  accomplished  his  design,  had 
not  the  queen  seasonably  interposed.  His  brutality  towards 
the  prince  at  last  arrived  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he,  one  morning, 
seized  him  by  the  collar  as  he  entered  his  bed-chamber,  and 
began  beating  him  with  his  cane  in  the  crudest  manner,  till 
obliged  to  desist  from  pure  exhaustion.  On  another  occasion, 
shortly  after,  he  seized  his  son  by  the  hair  and  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  beating  him  till  he  was  tired,  when  he  dragged  him 
to  a  window,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him  out. 
A  servant,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  prince,  came  to  his  assist- 
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ance,  and  deliTered  him  from  his  hands.  Not  satisfied  with 
treating  him  in  this  barbarous  manner,  he  endeavored,  though 
unsuccessfully,  by  a  similar  course  of  conduct,  to  make  him 
sign  an  act  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  succession  of  the 
Prussian  throne,  in  favor  of  his  brother.  To  obtain  this  end, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  he  connived  at  the  prince's  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  his  tyranny,  in  order  that  he  might  pro- 
cure from  a  court-martial  a  sentence  of  death ;  and  this  even 
he  was  anxious  to  anticipate,  by  endeavoring,  first  to  strangle 
bim,  and  afterwards  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  his 
sword.  Being  diverted,  much  against  his  will,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  emperor,  from  carrying  the  sentence  of  death 
into  execution,  he  kept  him  in  confinenient,  and  turned  all  his 
thoughts  towards  converting  him  to  Christianity;  At  this  time, 
we  first  find  mention  of  any  delusion  connected  with  his  son, 
though  it  probably  existed  before.  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  chaplain  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  charge  of  convert- 
ing the  prince,  ho  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  had  committed 
many  and  heinous  sins  against  God  and  the  king,  as  having  a 
hardened  heart  and  being  in  the  fangs  of  Satan.  Even  after 
he  became  satisfied  with  the  repentance  of  the  prince,  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  relax  the  severities  of  his  confine- 
ment. He  was  kept  in  a  miserable  room,  deprived  of  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  denied  the  use  of 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  allowed  scarcely  food  enough  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  His  treatment  of  the  princess  was  no  less 
barbarous.  On  the  occasion  of  her  brother's  attempted  escape, 
of  which  he  thought  her  cognizant,  he  knocked  her  down,  and 
trampled  her  under  foot.  She  was  also  confined,  and  every 
effort  used  to  make  her  situation  thoroughly  wretched,  —  and 
though,  after  a  few  years,  he  relaxed  his  persecution  of  his 
children,  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  towards  his  family 
and  others  evinced  little  improvement  in  his  disorder,  till  the 
day  of  his  death.^ 

'  Lord  Dorer^f  Life  of  Frederic  11.  King  of  Prussia,  toL  1,  B.  1,  ch.  2, 
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§  212.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  affection  above  de- 
scribed is  far  more  common  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  society 
than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  so  imperfectly  understood, 
however,  that  those  singular  freaks  of  conduct  and  whimsical 
notions  which  would  unquestionably  subject  a  person  to  the 
imputation  of  insanity,  were  there  the  slightest  aberration  of 
reason,  are  set  down  to  eccentricity  of  temper,  or  inherently 
vicious  dispositions.  The  suspicion  that  they  spring  from  in- 
sanity is  immediately  dispelled  by  calling  to  mind  the  general 
correctness  of  his  views,  and  the  steadiness  and  sagacity  with 
which  he  pursues  his  daily  avocations.  And  so  intimately 
connected  are  the  ideas  of  insanity  and  delusion  in  the  common 
mind,  that  it  requires  no  little  courage  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  who  ventures,  in  a  given  case,  to  declare 
the  existence  of  the  former,  independently  of  the  latter.  The 
consequences  of  these  erroneous  views  are  often  strikingly  and 
painfully  exhibited,  when  a  person  thus  affected  becomes  the 
object  of  a  legal  procedure.  While  he  may  be  described  by  one, 
as  acute  and  methodical  in  his  business,  and  rational  in  his  dis- 
course, and  believed  to  be  perfectly  sane ;  aiiother  will  testify  to 
the  strangest  freaks  that  ever  a  madman  played,  and  thence  de- 
duce the  conviction  of  his  insanity  ;  while  one  represents  him 
as  social  and  kindly  in  his  disposition,  ready  to  assist  and 
oblige,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  varying  humors  of 
those  about  him,  it  will  be  testified  by  another,  that  in  his 
domestic  relations  his  former  cheerfulness  has  given  way  to 
gloom  and  moroseness,  that  equanimity  of  temper  has  been 
replaced  by  frequent  gusts  of  passion,  and  that  the  warm 
affections,  which  spring  from  the  relations  of  parent  and  child, 
husband  and  wife,  have  been  transformed  into  indifference  or 
hate. 

§  213.  Another  common  form  of  moral  insanity  consists  of 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  The  narrative  of  the  princess,  in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Margra- 
vine of  Bareith,  conveys  a  far  stronger  impression  of  the  king^s  insanity,  than 
the  above-selected  incidents. 
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simple  depression.  The  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  an  unac- 
countable and  indefinable  sense  of  wretchedness.  A  thick 
cloud  has  settled  down  upon  him,  enveloping  every  prospect, 
and  shutting  out  every  gleam  of  hope  and  consolation.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  gloomy  feelings,  he  manifests  an  utter  lack  of 
interest  in  his  usual  pursuits  and  pleasures,  while  all  things 
have  lost  their  accustomed  power  to  please.  This  mental  dis- 
tress is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  extreme  impotence  which 
makes  mountains  out  of  molehills,  and  leads  him  to  shrink 
from  the  smallest  difficulty.  In  the  meantime,'  there  is  no 
intellectual  impairment.  He  sees  himself  precisely  as  others 
s<H^  him.  He  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  he  should  feel  as 
he  docs,  for  he  has  every  thing  around  him  calculated  to  make 
life  happy  and  joyful.  Tliere  is  usually  some  degree  of  moral 
obtuseness,  witnessed  in  a  loss  of  interest  in  those  who  were 
naturally  dear  to  him,  and  an  indifference  to  matters  which 
otice  engrossed  his  attention.^ 


SECTION   11. 
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§  214.  In  this  form  of  insanity,  —  the  tnanie  raxsonnante  of 
Pinch  —  the  derangement  is  confuied  to  one  or  a  few  of  the 
aflective  faculties,  the  rest  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
stitution ]»reserving  its  ordinary  integrity.  An  exaltation  of 
the  vital  forces  in  any  part  of  the  cerebral  organism  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  increased  activity  and  energy  in  the 
manifostations  of  the  faculty  connected  with  it,  and  which  may 
even  l>e  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
any  other  power,  like  the  working  of  a  blind,  instinctive  im- 

*  Many  ytrikin};  oa.<(C9  uf  moral  mania  might  have  been  related  whirh  have 
come  under  the  author's  own  observation,  but  as  thi?  could  not  Ik*  dune 
without  p%in^  pain,  probably,  to  the  patients  themselves  or  their  friends,  it 
wa.*  deemed  advisable  to  draw  almost  entirely  from  foreign  sources. 
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pulse.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  faculty  thus  affected  prompting 
the  individual  to  action  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  irresistibility, 
and  while  he  retains  the  most  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
impropriety  and  even  enormity  of  his  conduct,  he  deliberately 
and  perseveriugly  pursues  it.  With  no  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions to  sin,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  every  inducement  to 
refrain  from  it,  and  apparently  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
reason,  he  commits  a  crime  whose  motives  are  equally  inex- 
plicable to  himself  and  to  others.  One  form  of  this  affection 
is  that  of  insane  impulse,  appearing  suddenly,  without  obvious 
premonition,  and  disappearing  with  equal  rapidity.  It  has 
been  called  impulsive  mania,  and  instinctive  mania.  The 
patient  is  urged  to  the  commission  of  some  atrocious  offence 
by  a  power  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  resist,  though,  appar- 
ently, in  the  complete  possession  of  his  senses,  and  deploring 
the  horrid  necessity  by  which  he  is  controlled.  He  may  warn 
the  object  of  his  passion  to  fly  from  his  presence,  and  even 
beg  to  be  placed  under  restraint.  The  offence  to  which  he 
may  be  moved  may  be  murder,  theft,  or  incendiarism,  and 
when  committed,  he  may  go  and  tell  what  be  has  done.  Some 
writers  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  disorder  originates 
so  suddenly  as  it  seems,  and  believe  that  careful  inquiry  will 
show  that  it  has,  generally,  been  preceded  by  indications  of 
mental  or  physical  disturbance.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  very 
certain  that  impulsiveness  is  no  unusual  feature  in  any  of  the 
various  forms  of  insanity.  It  has  always  been  observed  that 
the  acts  of  the  insane,  especially  those  of  violence  or  petty 
mischief,  are  often  marked  by  extreme  impulsiveness,  being 
motiveless  and  unpremeditated.  The  sound  mind  itself  is  not 
always  exempt  from  automatic  movements  in  this  direction. 
Marc  relates  that,  in  passing  over  one  of  the  bridges  of  Paris 
one  day,  he  observed  a  young  bricklayer  sitting  on  the  parapet, 
eating  his  breakfast;  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
idea  of  pushing  him  over  into  the  river,  and  so  strong  and 
vivid  was  this  idea,  that  he  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
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bridge  to  get  away  from  an  object  that  bad  inspired  such  a 
fearful  thought.  He  remarks  that  Talma,  to  whom  he  related 
the  incident,  told  him  he  had  felt  the  same  kind  of  impulse 
under  similar  circumstances.^  Many  persons,  no  doubt,  have 
had  a  similar  experience,  with  the  same  strength  of  will  to 
resist  the  fearful  impulse.  But  supposing  it  to  occur  at  a  time 
when  the  hygienic  condition  happens  to  be  lowered  by  some 
local  complaint  or  constitutional  infirmity,  by  excessive  fatigue 
of  mind  or  lack  of  sleep,  by  a  suppressed  secretion  or  a  re- 
pelled eruption,  —  in  that  case  the  power  of  resistance  might 
be  so  weakened  as  to  yield  at  once  to  the  superior  force  of  the. 
impulse.  Whether  the  patient  resists  or  yields  depends  on 
conditions  independent  of  the  will,  which  may  vary  from  day 
to  day.  In  tlie  popular  philosophy  on  this  subject,  no  account 
is  made  of  such  conditions.  The  very  fact  that  tlie  person  has 
successfully  resisted  at  one  time  is  held  to  be  a  suflScient 
warrant  for  his  condemnation,  if  he  yields  at  another.  The 
existence  of  insane  impulses  and  instantaneous  mania  is  sup- 
ported as  well  by  the  lessons  of  pathological  psychology  as  by 
the  related  cases.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  the  mischievous 
consequence  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  it;  but  tliis  is 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  Unquestionably,  it  may 
be  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  cases  of  this  affection 
from  those  in  which  mental  unsoundness  is  never  supposed  to 
exist,  yet  this  very  difficulty  is  a  fresh  reason  for  extending 
our  inquiries  and  increasing  our  information.  In  the  ac- 
comit  now  to  be  given  of  partial  moral  mania,  those  forms  of 
it  only  will  be  noticed  which  have  the  most  important  legal 
relations. 

§  215.  Instances  of  an  irresistible  propensity  to  steal,  un- 
accompanied by  any  intellectual  alienation,  are  related  on  good 
authority «  and  are  by  no  means  rare.  *^  There  are  persons," 
says  Dr.  Rush,  ^^  who  are  moral  to  the  highest  degree  as  to 
certain  duties,  but  who,  nevertheless,  live  under  the  influence 

*  De  k  FoUe,  iL  478. 
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of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance,  a  woman  was  exemplary 
in  her  obedience  to  every  command  of  the  moral  law,  except 
one,  —  she  could  not  refrain  from  stealing.  What  made  this 
vice  more  remarkable  was,  that  she  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  not  addicted  to  extravagance  in  any  thing.  Such  was  the 
propensity  to  this  vice,  that  when  she  could  lay  her  hands  on 
nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  often  at  the  table  of  a  friend 
fill  her  pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and 
lamented  her  crime."  ^  I  knew  a  very  worthy  clergyman  who, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  addicted  to  stealing 
articles  of  trivial  value,  such  as  tiie  samples  of  corn,  beans,  etc., 
which  the  village  shopkeeper  exposed  in  his  window.  He  took 
them  home  and  put  them  in  his  garret,  but  never  appropriated 
them  to  any  purpose.  Cases  like  this  are  so  common  that 
they  must  have  come  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  every 
reader  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  so  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  mention  them  more  particularly.^  One  of 
them,  which  caused  much  discussion  at  the  time  (April, 
1855),  drew  the  following  remarks  from  the  London  Times: 
^^  It  is  an  instance  of  tliat  not  very  uncommon  monomania 
which  leads  persons  otherwise  estimable  and  well-conducted 
to  pilfer  articles  of  a  trifling  value,  in  obedience  to  the  impulses 
of  a  diseased  imagination.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  many 
persons  of  high  rank  and  ample  means  have  been  affected 
with  this  strange  disorder.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
London  society  could  at  once  furnish  a  dozen  names  of  ladies 
who  have  been  notorious  for  abstracting  articles  of  trifling 
value  from  the  shops  where  they  habitually  dealt.  Their  modus 
operandi  was  so  well  known,  that  on  their  return  from  their 
drives,  their  relatives  took  care  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  their 
paltry  peculations,  inquired  from  the  coachman  the  houses  at 
which  he  had  been  ordered  to  stop  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

'  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,  1. 

•  In  Gall's  large  work,  On  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  iv.  131,  Boston 
edition,  the  reader  will  find  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  related. 
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reimbursed  the  tradesmen  to  the  full  value  of  the  pilfered  goods. 
In  other  cases  a  hint  was  given  to  tlie  various  shopkeepers  at 
wliose  houses  those  monomaniacs  made  their  purchases,  and 
they  were  simply  forewarned  to  notice  what  was  taken  away, 
aiid  to  furnish  the  bill,  which  was  paid  as  soon  as  furnislied, — 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  pilferer  herself,  without  any 
feeling  of  shame  or  emotion  of  any  kind."'    It  would  be  diffir 
cult  to  prove  directly  that  this  propensity,  continuing  perhaps 
during  a  whole  life,  and  in  a  state  of  apparently  perfect  health, 
is,  notwitlistanding,  a  consequence  of  diseased  or  abnormal 
action  in  tlie  brain ;  but  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  explanation  is  certainly  strong.     First,  it  is  very  often  ob- 
served in  abnormal  conformations  of  the  head,  and  accompa- 
nied by  an  imbecile  condition  of  the  understanding.     Gall  and 
Spurzheim  saw  in  the  prison  of  Berne  a  boy  twelve  years  old, 
who  could  never  refrain  from  stealing.     He  is  described  as  **  ill- 
organized  and  rickety."  At  Haina  they  were  shown  an  obstinate 
robber  whom  no  corporal  punishment  could  correct.    He  ap- 
peared about  sixteen  years  of  age,  though  he  was  in  fact  twen- 
ty-six ;  his  head  was  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child's  one 
year  old.    He  was  also  deaf  and  dumb,  —  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  mental  imbecility.^  An  instructive  case  has  been  lately 
recorded,  in  which  this  propensity  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
rickety  and  scrofulous  constitution.     Secondly,  this  propensity 
to  steal  is  not  unfrequenUy  observed  in  undoubted  mania. 
Pinel  says  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  tliat  some 
maniacs  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  are  justly  considered 
models  of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating 
during  the  paroxysm.'    Gall  mentions  the  case  of  two  citizens 
of  Vienna,  who,  on  becoming  insane,  were  distinguished  in  the 
hospital  for  an  extraordinary  propensity  to  steal,  though  pre- 
viously they  had  lived  irreproachable  lives.   Tliey  wandered  over 
the  house  from  morning  till  night,  picking  up  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon,  —  straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood,  etc., 

*  Op.  cit.  sup.  It.  218.  *  Op.  cit.  sup.  §  132. 
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which  they  carefully  concealed  in  their  room.^  A  propenBity 
to  theft  is  recognized  by  Prichard,  as  being  often  a  feature  of 
moral  mania,  and,  sometimes,  the  leading,  if  not  tiie  sole  char- 
,acter  of  the  disease ;  and  he  mentions  a  lunatic  who  would  never 
eat  his  food,  unless  he  had  previously  stolen  it,  and  accordingly 
bis  keeper  was  obliged  to  put  it  into  some  corner  within  his 
reach,  in  order  that  he  might  discover  and  take  it  furtively.' 
Tliirdly,  it  has  been  known  to  follow  diseases  or  injuries  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  to  be  dependent  on  morbid  action.  Acrel 
mentions  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  after  receiving  a  severe 
wound  on  the  temple,  for  which  he  was  trepanned,  manifested 
an  invincible  propensity  to  steal,  which  was  quite  contrary  to 
his  ordinary  disposition.  After  committing  several  larcenies, 
be  was  imprisoned,  and  would  have  been  punished  according 
to  law,  had  not  Acrel  declared  him  insane,  and  attributed  his 
unfortunate  propensity  to  a  disorder  of  the  brain.  In  the 
Journal  de  Paria^  March  29th,  1816,  appeared  the  following 
paragraph  :  *^  An  ex-commissary  of  police  at  Toulouse,  Beau- 
Conseil,  has  just  been  condemned  to  eight  years'  confinement 
and  hard  labor,  and  to  the  pillory,  for  having,  while  in  office, 
stolen  some  pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  The  accused  persisted 
to  the  last  in  an  odd  kind  of  defence ;  he  did  not  deny  the 
crime,  but  attributed  it  to  mental  derangement  produced  by 
wounds  he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  ^  The  late  Dr. 
Smith,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  once  observed  a  similar 
efiect  consecutive  to  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever :  "  One  patient 
in  particular,  who  had  been  extremely  sick  with  this  disease, 
after  his  recovery,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  steal,  and  did  in 
effect  take  some  articles  of  clothing  from  a  young  man  to  whom 
he  was  under  great  obligations  for  the  care  which  he  had  taken 
of  him  during  his  sickness.  He  at  length  stole  a  horse  and 
some  money,  was  detected  and  punished.  I  took  some  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  young  man's  former  character,  and  found  it 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions,  iv.  205.  •  Treatbe  on  Insanity,  23. 

'  Gall,  op.  cit.  sup.  iv.  221. 
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good,  aud  that  his  family  were  respectable."  ^  Fourthly,  this 
propeusity  to  steal  is  sometimes  followed  by  general  mania. 
Fodere  relates  the  case  of  a  female  servant  in  his  own  family, 
vho  could  not  help  stealing  secretly  from  himself  and  others, 
articles,  even  of  a  trifling  value ;  though  she  was  intelligent, 
modest,  and  religious,  and  was  all  the  while  conscious  of  and 
admitted  the  turpitude  of  her  actions.  He  placed  her  in  a  hos- 
pital, considering  her  insane,  and  after  apparent  restoration 
and  a  long  trial,  he  again  took  her  into  his  service.  Gradually, 
in  spite  of  herself,  the  instinct  again  mastered  her,  and  in  the 
midst  of  an  incessant  struggle  between  her  vicious  propensity 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  conscientious  horror  of  her  condition  on 
the  otlier,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  mania,  and  died  in 
one  of  its  paroxysms.'  FifUily,  it  seems  sometimes  to  be  the 
result  of  a  sudden  and  temporary  confusion  of  mind,  like  tliat 
of  mania.  The  following  was  related  by  Dr.  Boys  de  Loury, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in  July,  1851 : 
'^  A  female  servant,  gaining  honestly  her  livelihood,  was  de- 
tained at  St.  Lazare,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  small  quantity 
of  bacon.  The  money  had  been  given  her  to  purchase  the  article. 
She  recollected  having  turned  from  the  street  leading  to  the 
market,  but  could  not  tell  why ;  and  did  not  recollect  having 
seen  tlie  seller,  nor  indeed  any  event  that  occurred.  She  was 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  idea  of  disgrace  to  her  family.  She  ex- 
perienced frequently  great  beat  in  her  head,  was  tormented 
with  dreams  of  fire,  of  blood,  and  of  frightful  noises.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  small  value  of  the  article  stolen,  of  her  pre- 
vious good  conduct,  and  of  the  certificates  of  several  physician  i 
who  stated  that  they  had  seen  this  female  frequently  in  a  state 
of  high  mental  excitement,  I  was  induced  to  admit,  and  so  to 
certify,  that  she  bad  been  in  a  state  of  transient  mental  aliena- 
tion when  she  committed  the  robbery,  and  the  court  dismissed 
the  complaint."    Another  woman,  aged  thirty,  engaged  in  a 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,  62. 
'  Traits  de  M^dedne  Legale,  i.  237. 
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flourishing  mercantile  business,  stole  several  articles  from  the 
table  of  the  restaurant  where  she  dined.  She  could  give  no 
reason  for  it,  and  her  reputation  was  unblemished.  It  seemed 
that,  owing  to  family  troubles,  she  had  been  seized  with  violent 
nervous  affections,  had  complained  much  of  her  head,  and  ex- 
hibited marks  of  high  excitement.  The  opinion  was  given  that 
she  committed  the  act  under  a  momentary  seizure  of  iusanity, 
and  the  court  discharged  her.^  Sixthly,  this  propensity  is 
sometimes  produced  by  certain  physiological  changes  in  the 
animal  economy.  Gall  met  with  four  examples  of  women  who, 
when  pregnant,  were  violently  impelled  to  steal,  though  per- 
fectly upright  at  other  times.  Friedreich  gives  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  who,  otherwise  perfectly  honest  and  respect- 
able, suddenly  conceived  a  violent  longing  for  some  apples  from 
a  particular  orchard,  two  or  three  miles  distant.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  entreaties  of  her  parents  and  husband  not  to  risk  her 
character  and  health,  and  their  promises  to  procure  the  apples 
for  her  in  the  morning,  she  started  off  in  company  with  her 
luisband,  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  cold  September  night,  and  was 
dotoctod  by  the  owner  in  the  act  of  stealing  the  apples.  She 
wuH  tried  and  convicted  of  theft,  but  subsequently  a  medical 
oonuniasion  was  appointed  by  the  Supremo  Court  to  examine 
and  ro[jort  ui)on  her  case.  Their  inquiries  resulted  in  the 
opinion  that  she  was  not  morally  free,  and  consequently  not 
loyally  ro8{)on8iblo,  while  under  the  influence  of  those  desires 
peculiar  to  pregnancy.  They  added  that  if  Eve  had  been  in 
tho  condition  of  the  accused,  when  she  plucked  the  forbidden 
fruit  from  tho  tree,  tho  curse  of  original  sin  would  never  have 
fallon  on  the  race.^  Seventhly,  this  propensity  is  often  the  pre- 
ournor  of  general  paralysis,  and  where  it  occurs  in  persons 
wluMo  antecedents  wore  calculated  to  provoke  this  disease,  the 
fuot  HhmiUl  bo  carefully  3onsidered,  in  forming  a  diagnosis  of 

i\\\)  0U80.** 

*  Am.  thuir.  Ins.  ix.  76,  from  R*vue  M6ti.  Sept.  16,  1851. 

*  ILuivUturh  (Icr  gcricht.  Psychologie,  691. 

*  S(H»  Hricri'v  de  Uoismont^s  cases  in  Annates  d^  Hygiene,  xiv.  405. 
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§  216.  An  inordinate  propensity  to  lying  is  also  of  no  un- 
common occurrence  in  society  ;  and  most  of  the  readers  of  this 
work  have  probably  met  with  instances  of  it  in  people  whose 
morals  in  other  respects  were  irreproachable,  and  whose  educa- 
tion had  not  been  neglected.  The  maxim  of  Jeremy  Bcntham, 
that  it  is  easier  for  men  to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  inclined  to  do  so,  than  to  utter  falsehood,  seems,  in 
tliem,  to  be  completely  reversed,  for  they  find  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  tell  the  truth.  In  repeating  a  story  which  they 
hare  heard  from  others,  they  are  sure  to  embellish  it  with  exag- 
gerations and  additions,  till  it  can  scarcely  be  recognized,  and 
are  never  known  to  tell  the  same  story  twice  alike.  Not  even 
is  tlie  slightest  ground-work  of  truth  necessary,  in  order  to  call 
forth  the  inventions  of  their  perverted  minds ;  for  they  as  often 
flow  spontaneously,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  when  based  on 
some  little  foundation  in  fact.  This  propensity  seems  to  result 
from  an  inability  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  than  from  any  other 
cause :  as  it  can  be  traced  to  no  adequate  motive,  and  is  often 
indulged  when  truth  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual l)etter.  Like  that  last  mentioned,  it  is  liable  to  degenerate 
into  unequivocal  mania,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  a  preliminary 
symptom,  and  is  also  quite  a  common  feature  in  this  disease,  — 
a  circumstance  which  Rush  considers  as  proof  of  its  physical 
origin. 

§  217.  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  referring  all 
the  instances  of  these  two  propensities  thus  manifested  to  the 
influence  of  disease,  but  they  cannot  all  be  attributed  to  faults 
of  education,  to  evil  example,  or  to  innate  depravity,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  testimony  of  every  day's  experience.  It 
may  be  difficult  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  to  distinguish  tlicm 
in  respect  to  their  physical  or  moral  origin,  but  the  distinction 
is  no  less  real  on  that  account ;  the  same  principles  are  to 
guide  us  that  regulate  our  decision  in  questions  touching  any 
other  form  of  insanity  ;  and  if  common  sense  and  professional 
intelligence  preside  over  our  deliberations,  the  final  judgment 
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will  not  often  be  wrong.   Where  the  propensity  to  steal  is  mani- 
fested in  a  person  whose  moral  character  has  previously  been 
irreproachable,  and  whose  social  position  and  pecuniary  means 
render  indulgence  in  this  vice  peculiarly  degrading  and  unnec- 
essary, his  plea  of  baring  committed  the  larceny  while  depriyed, 
in  a  measure,  of  his  moral  liberty,  deserves  to  be  respectfully 
considered.     If  the  object  stolen  is  of  trilBiing  value,  or  incapa- 
ble of  being  turned  to  any  purpose  of  use  or  ornament ;  if  the 
offence  have  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
especially  if,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  individual 
be  a  woman  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  —  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  plea  should  be  admitted.    We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact,  however,  that  objects  which  are  utterly  valueless  to 
some  men  are  exceedingly  prized  by  others ;  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able truth  that  some  persons,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  posses- 
sion of  certain  objects  that  gratify  a  favorite  passion  or  taste, 
seem  to  lose  sight  all  at  once  of  the  ordinary  distinctions  of 
meum  and  tuum.    A  celebrated  anatomist  of  irreproachable 
character  was  so  anxious  to  enrich  his  cabinet  with  a  valuable 
specimen  of  pathological  anatomy  which  had  smitten  his  fancy, 
that  he  actually  directed  one  of  his  pupils  to  visit  the  place  and 
steal  it  for  him.     The  commission,  however,  was  not  executed. 
**  If  the  larceny  had  been  attempted  only,"  —  says  Marc,  who  re- 
lates the  anecdote,  and  was  himself  the  pupil  charged  with  tlie 
commission,  —  ''and  the  attempt  had  been  discovered,  neither 
the  professor  or  the  pupil  could  have  been  deemed  excusable."^ 
§  218.  Morbid  activity  of  the  sexual  propensity  is  unfortu- 
nately of  such  common  occurrence,  that  it  has  been  generally 
noticed  by  medical  writers,  though  its  medico-legal  importance 
has  never  been  so  strongly  felt  as  it  deserves.     This  affi^tion, 
in  a  state  of  the  most  unbridled  excitement,  filling  the  mind 
with  a  eix>wd  of  voluptuous  images,  and  ever  hurrying  its 
victim  to  acts  of  the  grossest  licentiousness,  though  without 
any  lesion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  now  I^nown  and  de- 

^  Marc,  de  la  Folie,  etc.,  ii.  259. 
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^^^"r-ibed  by  the  name  of  aidoiomania.     We  cannot  convey  a 

^^^tter  notion  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disorder,  than  by  quot- 

^^^S  a  few  examples  from  Gall,  by  whom  it  was  first  extensively 

^V)8erved  and  its  true  nature  discovered.    Its  milder  forms  and 

^^rly  sti^s,  when  not  beyond  the  control  of  medical  and  moral 

treatment,  are  illustrated  in  the  following  cases  :  — 

§  219.  ^^  A  well  educated,  clever  young  man,  who,  from  his 
infancy  almost,  had  felt  strong  erotic  impulses,  succeeded  in 
eontroUing  them  to  a  certain  extent,  by  means  of  equally  strong 
devotional  feelings.  After  his  situation  permitted  him  to  in- 
dulge without  constraint  in  the  pleasures  of  love,  he  soon 
made  the  fearful  discovery,  that  it  was  often  difficult  for  him 
to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  voluptuous  images  that  haunted 
it,  and  fix  it  on  the  important  and  even  urgent  concerns  of  his 
business.  His  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  sensuality."  He 
obtained  relief  by  an  assiduous  pursuit  of  scientific  objects, 
and  by  finding  out  new  occupations. 

§  220.  ^^  A  very  intelligent  lady  was  tormented,  like  the  sub- 
ject of  the  last-mentioned  case,  from  infancy,  with  the  most 
inordinate  desires.  Her  excellent  education  alone  saved  her 
from  the  rash  indulgences  to  which  her  temperament  so  vio- 
lently urged  lior.  Arrived  at  maturity,  she  abandoned  herself 
to  the  gratification  of  her  desires,  but  this  only  increased  their 
intensity.  Frequently  she  saw  herself  on  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness ;  and,  in  d^pair,  she  left  her  house  and  the  city,  and  took 
refuge  with  her  mother  who  resided  in  the  country,  where  the 
absence  of  objects  to  excite  desire,  the  greater  severity  of  man- 
ners, and  the  culture  of  a  garden,  prevented  the  explosion  of 
the  disease.  After  having  changed  her  residence  for  one  in  a 
large  city,  she  was,  after  a  while,  threatened  with  a  relapse, 
and  again  she  took  refuge  with  her  mother.  On  her  return  to 
Paris,  she  came  to  me,  and  complained  like  a  woman  in  perfect 
despair.  ^  Everywhere,'  she  exclaimed, '  I  see  nothing  but  the 
most  lascivious  images  ;  the  demon  of  lust  unremittingly  pur- 
sues me,  at  the  table,  and  even  in  my  sleep.    I  am  an  object  of 
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disgust  to  myself,  and  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  escape  either 
madness  or  death.' "  ^ 

§  221.  In  the  following  cases,  the  mind  was  finally  over- 
whelmed by  the  force  of  this  frightful  propensity,  and  sunk 
into  complete  and  violent  madness.    ^'  A  man  had  lived  many 
years  in  a  happy  and  fruitful  union,  and  had  acquired  by  his 
industry   a  respectable  fortune.     After  having  retired  from 
business  and  led  an  idle  life,  his  predominant  propensity  grad- 
ually obtained  the  mastery  over  him,  and  he  yielded  to  his  de- 
sires to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  still  in  possession  of  his 
reason,  he  looked  on  every  woman  as  a  victim  destined  to 
gratify  his  sensual  appetite.    The  moment  he  perceived  a 
female  from  his  window,  he  announced  to  his  ¥rife  and  daugh- 
ters, with  an  air  of  the  utmost  delight,  the  bliss  that  awaited 
him.     Finally,  this  partial  mania  degenerated  into   general 
mania,  and  shortly  after  he  died  in  an  .insane  hospital  at 
Vienna."  ^ 

§  222.  Pinel  has  related  a  very  similar  case.  ^^  A  man  had 
creditably  filled  his  place  in  society  till  his  fiftieth  year.  He 
was  then  smitten  with  an  immoderate  passion  for  venereal 
pleasures  ;  he  frequented  places  of  debauchery,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  utmost  excesses  ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
society  of  his  friends,  to  paint  the  charms  of  pure  and  spotless 
love."  His  disorder  gradually  increased ;  his  seclusion  be- 
came necessary ;  and  he  soon  became  a  vip tim  of  furious 
mania. 

§  223.  Many  more  cases  like  these  might  be  quoted,  par- 
ticularly from  the  writings  of  Esquirol,  Georget,  and  Marc, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  a  truth,  as  generally 
recognized  as  any  other  in  pathology,  and  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  mind,  that  if  insanity  —  or  in  more  explicit 
terms,  morbid  action  in  the  brain  inducing  a  deprivation  of 
moral  liberty  —  ever  exists,  it  does  in  what  is  called  aidoio- 
mania. 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions,  iii.  317-319.  •  Op.  cit.  sup.  iii   320. 
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§  224.  A  morbid  propensity  to  incendiarism,  or  pyramania^ 
as  it  has  been  termed,  where  the  person,  though  otherwise  rsr 
tional,  is  borne  on  by  an  irresistible  power  to  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  has  received  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  in 
Europe,  by  most  of  whom  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct 
form  of  insanity,  annulling  responsibility  for  the  acts  to  which 
it  leads.  Numerous  cases  have  been  related,  and  their  medico- 
legal relations  amply  discussed  by  Platner,^  Yogel,^  Masius,^ 
Henke,^  Gall,^  Maro,^  Friedreich,^  and  others.  In  a  few  of 
these  cases  the  morbid  propensity  is  excited  by  tl)e  ordinary 
causes  of  insanity  ;  in  a  larger  class  it  is  excited  by  that  con- 
stitutional disturbance  which  often  accompanies  the  menstrual 
periods ;  but  in  tlie  largest  class  of  all,  it  occurs  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  retarded  evolution  of 
the  sexual  organs.  The  case  of  Maria  Franc,  quoted  by  Gall 
from  a  German  journal,  who  was  executed  for  house-burning, 
may  be  referred  to  the  first  class.  She  was  a  peasant  of  little 
education,  and,  in  consequence  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  had 
abandoned  herself  to  habits  of  intempenSte  drinking.  In  this 
state  a  fire  occurred  in  which  she  had  no  share.  "  From  the 
moment  she  witnessed  this  fearful  sight,  she  felt  a  desire  to 
fire  houses,  which,  whenever  she  had  drui^k  a  few  coppers' 
worth  of  spirit,  was  converted  into  an  irresistible  impulse. 
She  could  give  no  other  reason,  nor  show  any  other  motive  for 
firing  so  many  houses,  tl)an  this  impulse  which  drove  her  to  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  fear,  the  terror,  and  the  repentance  she 
felt  in  every  instance,  she  went  and  did  it  afresh."  In  other 
respects  her  mind  was  sound.  Within  five  years  she  fired 
twelve  houses,  and  was  arrested  on  the  thirteenth  attempt.^ 

*  Qufpstiones  Medicinn  Forensis,  1824. 

'  Boitr.  ziir  geriihtfarztl  Lehcre  d.  Zurechnungtfihigkcit,  p.  10,  1825. 
'  Syftem  d«r  gericbtlirhen  Arzoeykunde  fiir  RecbtDgelehrUf,  1818. 

*  Abhandl.  gerichtl.  Medic,  iii.  1824. 

*  Sur  \vn  Foiictions,  iv.  157-160.  '  Annales  d*  Hygidne,  z.  357. 
^  Ilandbuch  der  gcricht.  Psychologie,  393-435. 

*  Op.  dt.  fup.  iv.  158. 
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§  225.  Among  the  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  that  have 
been  reported,  we  have  room  for  only  two  more.  Eve  Sche- 
bomska,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  guilty  of  four  ineendi* 
ary  acts,  to  which  she  said  she  was  impelled  by  an  inward 
agitation  that  tormented  her.  This  agitation  wjiich,  however, 
did  not  prevent  her  from  performing  her  domestic  labors,  was 
greatly  augmented,  according  to  the  testimony  of  her  mistress, 
when  she  had  been  some  time  without  seeing  her  lover .^  A, 
peasant  girl,  named  Kalinovska,  seventeen  years  of  age,  while 
returning  from  a  dance,  where  she  had  got  quite  heated,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  to  burn  a  building.  She  strug- 
gled with  the  desire  for  three  days,  when  she  yielded,  and  she 
declared  that  on  seeing  the  flames  burst  out  she  experienced  a 
joy  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before-^ 

§  226.  In  the  following  cases  the  incendiary  propensity  was 
excited  by  disordered  menstruation,  accompanied  in  some  of 
them  by  other  pathological  conditions.  A  servant  girl,  named 
Weber,  aged  twenty-two  years,  committed  three  incendiary 
acts.  Her  mistress  Aad  observed  that  she  was  sad  ;  that  she 
would  frequently  seem  as  if  buried  in  thought ;  and  would  cry 
out  hi  her  sleep.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  had  a 
disease  two  years  before,  that  was  accompanied  by  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  disordered  circulation,  insensibility,  and  epileptic 
fits;  and  that  since  then  menstruation  had  ceased.^  The  ser- 
vant girl  of  a  peasant,  seventeen  years  old,  that  had  been 
guilty  of  two  incendiary  acts,  declared  that  she  was  constantly 
beset  by  an  inward  voice  that  commanded  her  to  burn,  and  then 
destroy  herself.  The  first  fire  she  regarded  with  calmness  and 
even  pleasure.  The  second  time,  she  gave  the  alarm  herself, 
and  immediately  after  tried  to  hang  herself.  She  had  never 
manifested  any  mental  disorder,  but  from  her  fourth  year  she 
had  been  subject  to  spasms,  which  finally  degenerated  into  epi- 
leptic fits  that  were  unusually  violent  whenever  they  coincided 
with  the  menstrual  period.     A  very  severe  fit  occurred  but  a 

^  Klein,  Annalcn,  xvi,  141.       *  Ibid.  B.  zii.  53.       '  Ibid.  B.  xiii.  131. 
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few  days  previous  to  the  second  incendiaiy  act.  The  faculty 
of  Ijeipzig,  who  were  consulted  respecting  the  case,  terminate 
tlieir  report  with  saying  that,  "  in  consideration  of  the  physical 
9tate  of  the  accused,  they  do  not  consider  it  probable,  that,  at 
the  periods  when  she  committed  the  incendiary  acts,  she  en- 
joyed the  free  use  of  her  mental  faculties/'  ^ 

§  227.  The  following  examples  of  the  last  class  of  cases 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  incendiary 
impulse,  and  the  physical  imperfections  of  its' subjects.  A  sei^ 
rant  girl  was  committed  for  two  incendiary  attempts  on  the 
premises  of  her  master,  in  a  German  grillage,  in  1830.  On  her 
examination  before  the  magistrate  she  denied  the  charge,  but 
subsequently  confessed  it  while  in  prison.  She  assigned  no 
reason  for  her  conduct,  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  well 
treated  by  her  employers,  and  they  expressed  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  was 
iu  her  twentieth  year ;  that  she  had  never  menstruated  ;  that 
riincc  lier  thirteenth  year  she  had  frequently  had  epileptic  fits, 
two  of  which  occurred  on  the  day  these  Attempts  were  made, 
one  in  the  interval  between  them,  the  other  after  the  last ;  and 
that  for  several  days  subsequently  she  had  two  fits  daily  in 
prison.  It  also  appeared  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  other  in- 
cendiary acts  when  in  the  service  of  a  different  family.  On 
one  occasion  she  declared  ^'  that  she  felt  badly,  and  that  when 
she  felt  so,  she  knew  not  what  she  did."  The  ])hysicians  by 
whom  i«he  was  examined,  and  who  made  reports  to  the  proper 
authorities,  stated  that  she  was  quiet  in  her  demeanor,  betray- 
ing no  indication  of  a  malicious  disposition,  inclined  to  talk  to 
herself,  and,  in  regard  to  mental  ca|)acity,  obviously  stupid  and 
dull.  They  concluded  that  she  was  not  responsible  for  crim- 
inal acts,  and  that  those  she  was  charged  with  proceeded  from 
an  incendiary  impulse  which  was  a  consequence  of  ^^inter- 
rupted physical  evolution."  She  was  accordingly  released  by 
the  court.    Under  appropriate  treatment  the  menses  were  soon 

*  FUtner,  Op.  cit.  sup.  P.  ii. 
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established,  after  which  she  had  no  return  of  her  epilepsy,  nor 
her  pyromania.^ 

§  228.  A  girl,  fifteen  years  old,  named  Graborkwa,  while 
suffering  from  nostalgia,  or  hoiQe-sickuess,  made  two  incendiary 
attempts  in  order  that  she  might  be  able  to  leave  the  service 
of  her  employers.  She  stated  that  from  the  moment  she  en- 
tered their  service,  she  was  unceasingly  beset  by  the  desire  of 
burning  buildings.  It  seemed  as  if  a  shade  that  was  constantly 
before  her  impelled  her  to  acts  of  incendiarism.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  long  suffered  violent  pains  in  her  head,  and  had 
never  menstruated.^ 

§  229.  Dr.  King  of  Brighton,  England,  has  reported  the  case 
of  a  servant  girl,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  who  was 
tried  for  setting  fire  to  her  master's  house.  She  had  previously 
borne  a  good  character,  and  had  no  apparent  motive  for  the 
act.  It  appeared  that  about  a  year  before,  she  entered  an 
infirmary,  where  she  had,  in  succession,  low  fever,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  strong  symptoms  of  consumption, — cough, 
expectoration,  nighf  sweats,  and  diarrhoea.  She  had  never 
menstruated,  had  always  been  of  a  reserved,  taciturn  disposi- 
tion, and  had  conducted  herself  in  an  eccentric  manner  on 
many  occasions.     She  was  acquitted.^ 

§  230.  A  servant  girl,  seventeen  years  old,  was  guilty  of 
incendiarism,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  stated,  of  being  sent  back 
to  her  parents.  She  exhibited  no  sign  of  mental  derangement, 
though  of  very  limited  capacity.  She  was  unusually  sliort  in 
stature,  the  sexual  organs  showed  no  signs  of  development,  and 
the  menses  had  never  appeared.* 

§  231.  That  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  functions  is  very 
often  attended  by  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance, 
especially  in  the  female  sex,  is  now  a  well-established  physio- 
logical truth.     Tlie  shock  seems  to  be  felt  chiefly  by  the  uer- 

1  Xeuos  ArL'hiv  des  Criminalrechts,  xiv.  893. 

■  Klein.  Annalen.  xii.  1*26. 

'  London  Medical  Gazette,  xii.  80.  *  Piatner,  Op.  cit.  sup.  xr. 
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^'oua  system,  which  experiences  almost  every  form  of  irritation, 
^'arying,  in  severity,  from  tlie  slightest  hysteric  symptoms,  to 
tetanus,  St.  Yitus's  dance,  and  epilepsy.  And  when  we  bear 
ill  mind,  also,  that  general  mania  is  sometimes  produced  by 
this  great  physiological  change,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  partial  mania,  exciting  to  acts  of  incen- 
diarism or  murder,  should  be  one  of  its  effects.  Still  wo  would 
not  be  understood  as  favoring  the  opinion  that  every  youth 
between  the  age  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  guilty  of  incendiarism, 
is  a  subject  of  pyromania.  The  general  principle  of  the  power 
of  tlie  change  in  quention  tp  produce  this  disorder  is  not 
al«iue  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  connection  be- 
tween them  in  the  particular  case ;  and  unless  this  can  bo  done, 
we  have  no  right  to  claim  the  lionefit  of  the  general  truth.  To 
aid  us  in  tlie  investigation  of  this  point,  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
iu  mind  the  following  considerations  laid  down  by  Uenke,^  and 
adopted  by  Marc,  in  his  excellent  paper  on  this  disorder: ^ — 

§  232.  1.  To  prove  the  existence  of  pyromania,  produced  by 
the  sexual  evolution,  the  age  should  correspond  with  that  of 
puberty,  which  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  may  occur,  especially  in  females,  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  or  tenth  year,  and,  therefore,  if  the  symptoms  are  well 
marked,  wo  have  a  right  to  attribute  them  to  this  cause. 

2.  There  should  be  present  symptoms  of  irregular  develop- 
ment ;  of  marked  critical  movements,  by  means  of  which  na- 
ture seeks  to  complete  the  evolution.  These  general  signs  are, 
either  a  rapid  increase  of  stature,  or  a  less  growth  and  sexual 
development  than  is  common  at  the  age  of  the  individual ;  an 
unusual  lassitude  and  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  limbs  ; 
glandular  swellings ;  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc. 

o.  If,  within  a  short  time  of  the  incendiary  act,  there  are 
symptoms  of  development  in  the  sexual  organs,  such  as  efforts 

'  Meiiioirii  de  Metlet-ino  L^];nle. 

'  (Nintid^ratioiLt  im'dico-lcgak'A  sur  la  monomanie  ct  ]>articuliercn)eut  sur 
la  niuDouianie  incendiain*.     Anualost  d^  Hygiene,  x.  ;357-473. 
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of  menstruation  in  girls,  they  deserve  the  greatest  attention. 
They  will  strongly  confirm  the  conclusions  that  Might  be  drawn 
from  the  other  symptoms,  that  the  work  of  evolution  disturbed 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  Any  irregularity -whatever  of  the 
menstrual  discliarge  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
determining  the  mental  condition  of  incendiary  girls. 

4.  Symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  circulating  system,  such 
as  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  stupor,  a  sense  of  oppression  and 
distress  in  the  chest,  are  indicative  in  young  subjects  of  an 
arrest  or  disturbance  of  the  development  of  the  sexual  func- 
tions, and  therefore  require  attention. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  trembling,  involuntary  motions  of  the 
muscles,  spasms,  and  convulsions  of  every  kind,  even  to  epi- 
lepsy, are  no  less  worthy  of  attention. 

6.  Even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  symptoms,  derangement 
of  the  intellectual  or  moral  powers  would  be  strong  proof,  in 
these  cases,  of  the  existence  of  pyromania.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  is  far  the  more  common,  and  is  indicated  by  a  change  in 
the  moral  character.  The  patient  is  sometimes  irascible,  quar- 
relsome ;  at  others,  sad,  silent,  and  weeping  without  the  slight- 
est motive.  He  seems  to  be  buried  in  a  profound  revery,  and 
suddenly  starts  up  in  a  fright,  cries  out  in  his  sleep,  etc.  These 
symptoms  may  have  disappeared  and  reappeared,  or  degen- 
erated at  last  into  intellectual  mania. 

7.  Tlie  absence  of  positive  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  as 
well  as  tlie  presence  of  those  which  appear  to  show  that  the 
reason  is  sound,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  loss  of  moral 
liberty.  The  remarks  of  Marc  on  this  point  deserve  to  be 
quoted  in  full :  "  Even  when,  previously  to  the  incendiary  act, 
they  have  shown  no  evident  trace  of  mental  alienation,  and 
been  capable  of  attending  to  their  customary  duties ;  when,  on 
their  examinations,  they  have  answered  pertinently  to  ques- 
tions addressed  to  them ;  when  they  have  avowed  that  they 
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^ere  influenced  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  —  we  cannot  conclude 
^ith  certainty  that  they  were  in  posseBsion  of  all  their  moral 
liberty,  and  that,  consequently,  they  should  incur  the  full  pen- 
alty of  tlie  crinild.  These  unfortunates  may  be  governed  by  a 
single  fixed  idea,  not  discovered  till  after  the  execution  of  the 
criminal  act.  Pyromania  resulting  from  a  pathological  cause 
may  increase  in  severity,  as  this  cause  itself  is  aggravated,  and 
suddenly  be  converted  into  an  irresistible  propensity,  immedi- 
ately followed  by  its  gratification.^ " 

§  233.  If  the  above  considerations  are  carefully  pondered 
by  tlie  medical  jurist,  he  will  be  in  little  danger  of  mistake, 
in  determining  the  question  whether  or  not  tlie  incendiary  act 
is  excited  by  a  pathological  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
incident  to  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  functions.  If  it  be  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  the  acquittal  of  the  accused  should 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  it  might  not  square  with 
the  technical  definitions  of  insanity,  and  the  usual  subtleties 
respecting  moral  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  will.  In  the  north 
of  Germany,  where  pyromania  in  young  subjects  is  remarkably 
frequent,  the  court  is  generally  governed  by  the  opinions  of 
the  medical  experts,  and  thus  the  accused  escapes  the  ignomin- 
ious fate  which  is  almost  inevitable  wherever  the  spirit  of  the 
English  common  law  prevails. 

§  234.  The  last  and  most  important  form  of  moral  mania 
that  will  be  noticed,  consists  in  a  morbid  activity  of  the  propen- 
Mity  to  destroy;  where  the  individual,  without  provocation  or 
any  other  rational  motive,  apparently  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  reason,  and  oftentimes  in  spite  of  his  most  strenuous 
efTorts  to  the  contrary,  imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  oth- 
ers, —  oftener  than  otherwise,  of  tlie  partner  of  his  ))osom,  of 
the  children  of  his  affections,  of  those,  in  short,  who  arc  most 
dear  and  cherished  around  him.  The  facts  here  alluded  to  are 
of  painful  frequency,  and  the  gross  misunderstanding  of  their 
true  nature,  almost  universally  prevalent,  excepting  among  a 

*  Op.  cit.  sup.  457. 
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few  iu  the  higher  walks  of  the  professions,  leads  to  equally 
painful  results.  In  the  absence  of  any  pathological  explana- 
tion of  this  horrid  phenomenon,  the  mind  seeks  in  vain,  among 
secondary  causes,  for  a  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  it ;  and 
is  content  to  resort  to  that  time-honored  solution  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  human  delinquency,  the  instigation  of  the  devil. 
Of  the  double  homicide  to  which  this  affection  gives  rise,  there 
can  be  no  question  which  is  most  to  be  deplored ;  for,  shocking 
as  it  is  for  one  bearing  the  image  of  his  Maker  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow-being  with  brutal  ferocity,  how  shall  we  character- 
ize the  deliberate  perpetration  of  the  same  deed,  under  the 
sanction  of  law  and  of  the  popular  approbation  ?  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  ample  researches  of  writers  of  unquestionable 
veracity  and  ability,  which  are  now  just  reaching  the  attention 
of  the  legal  profession,  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  conviction  of 
past  errors,  and  a  more  rational  administration  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  this  object,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  fully  before  the  reader  the  result  of 
these  researches,  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  risk  the  charge  of  prolixity  by  the  number  and  length 
of  the  quotations. 

§  235.  The  form  of  disease  now  under  consideration  was 
first  distinctly  described  by  Pinel ;  and  though  its  existence 
as  a  distinct  form  of  monomania  was,  for  a  long  time  after, 
doubted,  it  has  subsequently  been  admitted  by  the  principal 
writers  on  insanity ;  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Esquirol,^  Geor- 
get,  Marc,  Andral,  Orfila,  and  Broussais  in  France ;  by  Con- 
oUy,  Combe,  and  Prichard  in  England  ;  by  Hotf bauer,  Platner, 
Ethmuller,  Henke,  and  Friedreich  in  Germany  ;  by  Otto  of 
Copenhagen  ;  and  by  Rush  in  this  country.  It  has  received 
tlie    various   appellations  of    monomanie-hotnicide,  monomanie- 

*  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  thou'^h  Esquirol,  in  his  article  Manie  in 
the  Didiunmiire  ties  Scicnrcs  MidicaU\<^  expressed  his  di.<btlief  in  the  ejsist- 
enoe  ot  homieidal  insanity  unoonneoted  with  other  mental  alienation,  he  since 
not  only  retracted  his  opinion,  but  has  published  the  ven*  best  contribution 
to  oiur  knowledge  of  the  subjeil. 
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-wneurtrierey  tnetancolie-komicidey  homicidal  insanity^  instinctive 
MHt/nomania.     Esquirol,  in  his  valuable  memoir,  first  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  note  in  the  Frencli  translation  of  HofTbauer's 
irork,  observes  that  homicidal  insanity,  or  monomanie-homicide^ 
as  he  terms  it,  presents  two  distinct  forms,  in  one  of  wliich  the 
monomaniac  is  always  influenced  by  avowed  motives  more  or 
less  irrational,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  mad  ;  in  the  other, 
there  are  no  motives  acknowledged,  nor  to  be  discerned,  the 
individual  being  impelled  by  a  blind,  irresistible  impulse.     It 
is  with  tlie  latter  only  that  we  are  concerned,  for  the  other  is 
clearly  a  form  of  partial  intellectual  mania ;  but  as  this  divi- 
sion has  not  been  strictly  made  by  nature,  cases  often  occurring 
that  do  not  clearly  come  under  eitlier  category,  the  subject  will 
be  l)etter  elucidated  by  noticing  all  the  forms  of  this  affection, 
and  seeing  how  intimately  they  are  connected  together. 

§  230.  The  recognition  of  this  form  of  insanity  involves 
such  serious  legal  consequences,  that  it  has,  very  naturally, 
been  resisted  with  more  zeal  than  any  other  doctrine  that  has 
sprung  from  our  better  knowledge  of  the  disease.  But  to 
«]uestion  its  existence  now  would  be  no  proof  of  su{)erior 
wisdom.  From  courts,  hospitals,  and  penitentiaries,  we  have 
Iteen  receiving  steadily  accumulating  testimony  in  support  of 
its  reality,  until  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  es- 
tablished verities  of  medical  science.  It  needed  only  to  have 
attention  drawn  to  it,  to  discover  tliat  it  is  a  distinct,  well- 
marked  form  of  mental  derangement,  but  that  it  occurs  with 
surprising  frequency.  In  some  papers,  entitled  the  "  Statistics 
of  Prisoners,"  published  in  18()2,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  surgeon  of 
the  General  Prison  for  Scotland,  at  Perth,  he  has  given  the 
results  of  his  observations,  and  they  are  well  worthy  the 
readcr*s  attention.  In  Scotland,  all  cases  of  homicidal  mania 
resulting  in  homicide  arc  sent  to  that  institution.  From  Octo- 
Inir,  lx4»»,  to  December  31st,  18(J1,  there  were  received  twenty- 
four  cases,  twelve  of  which  were  admitted  during  the  last 

ten  years.     In  most  cases,  it  seems,  the  victims  were  relatives 

17 
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of  tho  patient.  Five  children  were  killed  by  their  mothers  ; 
and  three  by  their  fathers.  Three  mothers  were  killed ;  two  by 
daughters,  and  one  by  a  son.  One  father  by  his  son ;  three 
sisters  by  brothers ;  one  brother  by  a  brother ;  one  aunt  by  a 
nephew ;  and  one  grandmother  by  her  grandson.  "  In  several," 
it  is  stated,  '^  the  intellect  was  very  slightly  affected,  and  almost 
the  only  proof  of  mania  was  the  act  itself,  which  was  involun- 
tary, impulsive,  irresistible,  and  scarcely  preceded  or  followed 
by  any  disorder  of  the  intellectual  functions.  In  others,  and 
the  majority  of  cases,  there  was  a  general  disorder  of  the  intel- 
lect leading  to  the  homicidal  act ;  in  some  cases  with,  and  in 
most  with  no  obvious  delusions."  With  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  classifies  the  cases  under  two  heads ;  viz.,  homi- 
cidal monomania,  and  homicidal  mania.^ 

§  237.  In  the  first  group  of  cases  we  have  the  simplest  form 
of  homicidal  insanity, —  that  in  which  the  desire  to  destroy 
life  is  not  only  prompted  by  no  motive  whatever,  and  solely  by 
a  violent  impulse,  but  without  any  appreciable  disorder  of  mind 
or  body. 

"  In  a  respectable  house  in  Germany,  the  mother  of  the 
family  returning  home  one  day  met  a  servant,  against  whom 
she  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  in  the  greatest  agitation  ;  she 
begged  to  speak  with  her  mistress  alone,  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees,  and  entreated  that  she  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
house.  Her  mistress,  astonished,  inquired  the  reason  ;  and 
learned  that  whenever  this  unhappy  servant  undressed  the 
lady's  child,  she  was  struck  by  the  whiteness  of  its  flesh  and 
experienced  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
She  felt  afraid  that  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  and 
preferred  to  leave  the  house."  "  This  circumstance,"  says 
the  narrator,  *'  occurred  in  the  family  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  this  illustrious  person  permitted  me  to  add  his  testi- 
mony." 2 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vii.  1109. 

'  Marc,  consultatioi\  m^dico-ldgale,  pour  H.  Cornier,  p.  52. 
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§  238.  "  A  young  lady  who  had  been  placed  in  a  maisan  de 
$an(^^  experienced  homicidal  desires,  for  which  she  could  assign 
no  motive.  She  was  rational  on  every  subject,  and  whenever 
she  felt  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  propensity,  she  shed  tears, 
entreated  to  have  the  strait-waistcoat  put  on,  and  to  be  carefully 
guarded  till  the  paroxysm,  which  sometimes  lasted  several  days, 
had  passed."  ^ 

§  239.  *'  M.  R.,  a  distinguished  chemist  and  a  poet,  of  a 
naturally  mild  and  sociable  disposition,  committed  himself  a 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  maisons  de  santS  of  the  fauhourg  St. 
Antoine.  Tormented  by  the  desire  of  killing,  he  prostrated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  implored  the  divine  assist- 
ance to  deliver  him  from  such  an  atrocious  propensity,  of  the 
cause  of  which  he  could  give  no  account.  When  he  felt  that 
he  was  likely  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  this  inclination,  he 
hastened  to  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  requested  him 
to  tic  his  thumbs  together  with  a  ribbon.  This  slight  ligature 
was  sufficient  to  calm  the  unhappy  R.,  who  subsequently  en- 
deavored to  kill  one  of  his  friends,  and  finally  perishpd  in  a  fit 
of  maniacal  fury."  * 

§  240.  The  following  case  is  recorded  by  Gall,  who  derived 
it  from  a  German  paper  of  April  13,  1820 :  '*  A  carrier  be- 
longing to  the  bailiwick  of  Freudenstadt,  who  had  quitted  his 
family  in  perfect  health,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  paroxysm 
of  furious  madness,  on  the  route  between  Aalen  and  Gemunde. 
His  first  insane  act  was  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  stable  with 
his  three  horses,  to  which  he  gave  no  fodder ;  and  when  depart- 
ing he  harnessed  only  two  of  his  horses,  accompanying  the 
carriage,  mounted  on  the  other.  At  Moglengcn  he  abused  a 
woman :  at  Unterbobingen,  he  alighted,  and  walked  before  his 
horsos  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  On  the  route  between  the 
last  place  and  Uussenhofcn,  the  first  person  he  met  with  was  a 
woman  whom  he  struck  several  times  with  his  hatchet,  and  loft 

*  Marc,  ronsultation  fn^dico-16gaIe,  pour  II.  Cornier^  p.  52. 

*  Mmrc.  op.  cit.  66. 
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her  lying  in  a  ditch  hj  the  road-side.  Next,  he  encountered  a 
lad  thirteen  years  old  whose  head  he  split  open ;  and  shortly 
after  he  split  the  skull  of  a  man,  thirty  years  old,  and  scattered 
his  brains  in  the  road  ;  and  after  hacking  the  body,  he  left  his 
hatchet  and  carriage,  and  thus  unarmed  proceeded  towards 
Hussenhofen.  He  met  two  Jews  on  the  road  whom  he  at- 
tacked, but  who,  after  a  short  struggle,  escaped  him.  Near 
Hussenhofen,  he  assaulted  a  peasant  who  screamed  till  several 
persons  came  to  his  aid,  who  secured  the  maniac  and  carried 
him  to  Gemunde.  They  afterwards  led  him  to  the  bodies  of 
his  victims,  when  he  observed,  ^  It  is  not  I,  but  my  bad  spirit, 
that  has  committed  these  murders.'  "  ^ 

§  241.  William  Brown  was  tried  at  Maidstone,  England,  in 
1812,  for  strangling  a  child  whom  he  accidentally  met  one 
morning  while  walking  in  the  country.  He  took  up  the  body 
and  laid  it  on  some  steps,  and  then  went  and  told  what  he 
had  done,  requesting  to  be  taken  into  custody.  On  the  trial 
he  said  he  had  never  seen  the  child  before,  had  no  malice 
against  it,  and  could  assign  no  motive  for  the  dreadful  act. 
He  bore  an  exemplary  character,  and  had  never  been  sus- 
pected of  being  insane.^  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
hanged. 

§  242.  A  country  gentleman,  enjoying  good  health  and  easy 
circumstances,  consulted  Esquirol  in  regard  to  his  singular  and 
unhappy  condition.  He  related  that  he  had  read  the  indict- 
ment of  Henriette  Cornier,  which,  however,  did  not  very 
strongly  excite  his  attention.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he 
suddenly  awoke  with  the  thought  of  killing  his  wife  who  was 
lying  beside  him.  He  left  his  wife's  bed  for  a  time,  but  witliin 
three  weeks  the  same  idea  seized  upon  his  mind  three  times, 
and  always  in  the  night.  During  the  day,  considerable  exer- 
cise and  occupation  preserved  him  from  this  fearful  inclination. 
He  evinced  not  the  slightest  mental  disorder  ;  his  business  was 

*  Sur  les  Fonctions,  etc.,  iv.  103. 

'  Knapp  and  Baldwin's  Newgate  Calendar,  iv.  80. 
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prosperous  ;  ho  had  never  experienced  any  domestic  chagrins ; 
and  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint  or  jealousy  in  regard  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved,  and  with  whom  he  never  had  had  the 
least  disagreement.  With  the  exception  of  a  light  headache 
occasionally,  he  had  always  been  well  and  free  from  pain.  He 
is  sad  and  troubled  about  his  condition,  and  has  quitted  his 
wife  for  fear  that  he  might  yield  to  the  force  of  his  desire.^ 

§  243.  The  following  case  is  related  by  Gall,  who  obtained 
it  from  Dr.  Zimmerman  of  Krumback :  ^^  A  peasant,  bom  at 
Krumback,  Swabia,  who  never  enjoyed  very  good  health, 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  unmarried,  had  been  subject  from 
his  ninth  year  to  frequent  epileptic  fits.  Two  years  ago,  his  dis- 
ease changed  its  character  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  ever 
since,  instead  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  this  man  has  been  attacked 
with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  commit  murder.  He  felt  the 
approach  of  the  fit  many  hours,  and  sometimes  a  whole  day, 
l>efore  its  invasion  ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  this  pre- 
sentiment, he  begged  to  be  secured  and  chained  that  he  might 
not  commit  some  dreadful  deed.  ^  When  the  fit  comes  on,* 
says  he,  ^  I  feel  under  a  necessity  to  kill,  even  if  it  were  a 
child.'  His  parents,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  would  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  murderous  propensity.  ^  My  mother,'  he 
cries  out,  with  a  frightful  voice,  '  save  yourself,  or  I  must  kill 
you.'  Before  the  fit,  he  complains  of  being  exceedingly  sleepy, 
without  being  able  to  sleep  ;  he  feels  depressed,  and  experien- 
ces slight  twitchings  of  the  limbs.  During  the  fit,  he  preserves 
his  consciousness,  and  knows  perfectly  well  that  in  committing 
a  murder  he  is  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.  When  he  is  dis- 
abled from  doing  injury,  he  makes  the  most  fVightful  contor- 
tions and  grimaces,  singing  or  talking  in  rhyme.  The  fit  lasts 
from  one  to  two  days.  When  it  is  over,  he  cries  out,  *  Now 
unbind  me.  Alas!  I  have  cruelly  suficred,  but  I  rejoice  that 
1  have  killed  nobody.'  "' 

§  244.  On  the  fifteenth  February,  1820,  Jacques  Mounin, 

*  MaUclic9  Mcntales,  ii.  830.  *  Gall.  op.  cit.  it.  104r 
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after  many  acts  of  violence  and  fury,  escaped  from  his  family, 
who  wished  to  restrain  him,  scaled  the  walls  of  several  adjoin- 
ing properties,  and  took  to  the  fields,  without  shoes,  hat,  or 
weapons  of  any  kind.  His  flight  having  excited  considerable 
alarm,  as  after  some  epileptic  attacks  he  had  formerly  given 
many  signs  of  a  blind  fury,  the  local  authorities  were  informed, 
and  several  persons  despatched  after  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 
On  arriving  at  a  field,  where  many  laborers  were  at  work  at  a 
distance  from  one  another,  Mounin  first  threatened  a  man  who 
was  driving  a  cart,  and  immediately  after  pursued  Joseph* 
Faucher  and  pelted  him  with  stones.  The  latter  having  es- 
caped, he  then  approached  an  old  man,  almost  blind,  named 
Mayet,  whom  he  knocked  down  and  killed  by  beating  on  the 
head  with  a  large  stone.  He  next  attacked  a  man  who  was 
digging  at  a  little  distance,  and  killed  him  with  a  spade.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  met  Propheti  on  horseback,  whom 
he  struck  down  with  stones,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in 
consequence  of  the  cries'of  his  victim.  He  then  chased  some 
children  who  saved  themselves  by  hard  running,  but  he  over- 
took a  man  at  work  and  slew  him.  On  being  questioned  dur- 
ing his  confinement,  Mounin  said  he  well  recollected  having 
killed  the  three  men,  and  especially  one,  a  relative  of  his  own, 
whom  he  greatly  regretted ;  he  added,  that  in  his  paroxysms  of 
frenzy  he  saw  nothing  but  flames,  and  that  blood  was  then  most 
delightful  to  his  sight.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days'  imprison- 
ment, he  seemed  to  have  entirely  recovered  his  reason,  but  sub- 
sequently he  relapsed.  The  court  declined  trying  him,  under 
the  conviction  that  he  was  insane  while  committing  the  mur- 
ders above  mentioned.^ 

§  245.  "  Frederick  Jensen,  a  workman,  thirty-seven  years 
old,  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  fits  of  giddiness,  wliich 
always  obliged  him  to  seize  hold  of  the  nearest  objects.  In 
the  spring  of  1828,  he  lost  a  beloved  daughter,  which  afflicted 
him  very  much.     Tlie  state  of  his  health  was  nevertheless  per- 

*  Georgut,  Discussion  mddico-ldgalc,  etc.,  lo3. 
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feet  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  when  he,  one  day  (Sunday, 
2yth  September,  1828),  after  dinner,  told  liis  wife  that  he 
would  take  a  walk  with  his  son,  a  boy  ten  years  old.  He  did 
so,  and  went  with  him  to  the  green  which  encircles  the  citadel. 
When  he  came  there,  —  he  now  relates,  *  a  strange  confusion 
came  over  me;'  it  appeared  like  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  him  to  drown  his  son  and  himself  in  the  waters  at  the 
citadel.  Quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  ran  to- 
wards the  water  with  the  boy  in  his  hand.  A  man,  surprised 
at  his  behavior,  stopped  him  there,  took  the  boy  from  him,  and 
tried  to  [lersuade  him  to  leave  the  water ;  but  he  became  angry, 
and  answered  that  he  intended  to  take  a  walk,  and  asked, 
'  whether  anybody  had  a  right  to  forbid  him  to  do  so  ? '  The 
oian  left  him,  but  took  the  boy  along  witli  him.  An  hour 
afterwards  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  into  which  he  had 
thrown  himself,  and  taken  to  prison.  As  he  still  showed 
symptoms  of  insanity,  he  was  bled  and  purged,  and  two  days 
after  was  brought  into  the  hospital  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  my  friend,  Dr.  Wendt,  who  has  perfectly  cured  him,  and 
who  kindly  afibrded  me  the  opi)ortunity  to  see  and  to  8|>eak 
with  him.  Ue  now  very  quietly  tells  the  whole  event  himself, 
but  is  not  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  suddenly  rising  de- 
sire  to  kill  himself  aiul  the  boy  whom  he  loved  heartily.  This 
cause  is  only  to  1>e  sought  in  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
the  same  which  before  had  caused  his  giddiness ;  and  whether 
we  adopt  an  organ  of  destructiveness  in  the  brain  or  not,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  pro|>en8ity  to  kill  himself  and  the  son 
an)se  from  a  morbid  excitation  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain. 
The  disposition  to  congestion  originated  from  a  fall  he  sulTered 
on  the  head  in  1820.*'  ^ 

§  240.  A  {mtient  of  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Newport-ragnell,  Eng- 
land, was  suffering  under  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  rendered  him  irritable  and  desponding.  '*  One 
day/*  says  Mr.  D.,  ^'  I  called  u|K)n  him,  and  found  him  in  a 

'  Dr.  Otto,  in  the  £dioburgh  Phrciiologioal  Journal,  vi.  CIl. 
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state  of  great  agitation,  —  countenauce  flushed,  eyes  unusually 
bright  and  shining,  pulse  rapid,  breathing  hurried  and  disturbed, 
as  though  he  were  just  recovering  from  some  violent  mental 
commotion.  He  assured  me  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity,  at  least  as  far  as  his  family  or  business 
was  concerned  ;  '  for  all  that,*  said  he,  ^  I  have  undergone  a 
great  trial,  a  trial  which  fills  me  with  horror  when  I  reflect 
upon  it.  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  my  wife  and  children 
were  sitting  by  the  lire ;  I  had  been  talking  to  them  very  com- 
fortably, when  suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  poker,  —  a  desire 
came  upon  me  I  could  not  control ;  it  was  a  desire  to  shed 
blood.  I  combated  with  it  as  lon.!]^  as  I  could.  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else,  but  it  was  of  no 
use ;  the  more  I  tried,  the  worse  I  became,  until,  at  last,  I 
could  boar  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  I  ordered 
them  all  out  of  the  room.  Oh,  had  they  resisted  —  had 
they  opposed  me  —  I  should  have  murdered  them  every  one !  I 
must  have  done  it ;  no  tongue  can  tell  how  I  thirsted  to  do  it' 
On  another  occasion  he  met  his  youngest  child,  a  sweet  girl 
about  six  years  old,  on  the  lauding  of  the  staircase,  where  was 
a  sash  window,  looking  into  the  yard,  being  at  an  altitude  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  An  impulse  came 
upon  him  at  that  moment ;  he  actually  seized  the  child  by  the 
arm,  and  had  his  hand  upon  the  frame  of  the  window,  when 
his  better  feelings  mastered  the  desire,  and  he  rushed  into  his 
bedroom,  and  lay  all  day  in  a  state  of  horror  and  distraction."  ^ 
§  247.  Dr.  Bucknill  relates  the  following  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation;  "An  agricultural  laborer,  of 
steady  and  industrious  habits,  had  thought,  talked,  and  read 
much  on  religious  subjects;  two  years  before  his  admission 
into  the  asylum,  he  left  the  Church  of  England  and  joined  tlie 
Independents ;  twelve  months  after  that,  he  became  restless, 
gloomy,  and  reserved,  irregular  at  his  labors,  and  distressed 
about  his  soul.     He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  state,  and  had 

*  American  Jour.  Insanity,  iii.  13. 
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preat  hopes  of  being  cured  in  the  asylum.  He  had  sliown  no 
outward  disposition  to  suicide  or  violence,  but  had  the  con- 
stant feeling  that  he  must  destroy  some  one.  None  of  his 
relations  had  been  insane.  On  admission,  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  a  fine,  powerful  man,  six  feet  high,  witli  more 
than  the  average  intelligence  of  his  class.  He  was  aware  that 
his  mind  was  affected,  and  said  ^  that  his  head  was  filled  with 
vain  and  evil  thoughts,  and  that  the  more  he  strove  to  get  near 
the  Scriptures,  the  further  he  was  from  them ;  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  commit  murder,  which  ho  struggled  against,  and 
thought  a  temptation  from  the  devil.'  His  head  was  hot,  and 
he  had  some  pain  in  it,  hut  was  otherwise  in  good  health.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  he  improved  greatly,  but  relapsed  after 
a  visit  from  his  friends;  he,  however,  again  improved,  lost 
all  his  bad  thoughts,  and  for  some  weeks  labored  at  spade 
husiiandry.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  one  day  came  to  the 
physician,  and  begged  to  be  taken  from  the  garden  and  placed 
in  a  safe  ward,  as  he  had  experienced  the  strongest  desire  to 
kill  some  of  the  patients  with  his  spade.  His  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  from  this  time  he  never  again  lost  the  homi- 
cidal feeling.  To  avoid  the  murderous  assault  to  which  he 
fdund  himself  urged,  he  often  requested  to  be  locked  in  his 
bedroom,  and  still  more  frequently  tied  his  own  hands  together 
with  a  piece  of  packthread  which  he  could  have  snapped  with 
the  greatest  facility,  but  which,  he  said,  enabled  him  to  resist 
the  tem()tation ;  he  was  sad  and  morose,  but  never  displayed 
the  slightest  violence.  Six  months  after  his  admission,  he  was 
attacked  with  pneumonia,  first  of  one  lung,  and  then  of  the 
other:  partial  softening  took  place,  followed  by  hemorrhage,  of 
which  he  died.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  the  brain  itself  bore  e\ident  traces  of  disor- 
dered nutrition  ;  the  arachnoid  was  thick  and  opaque,  and  the 
cerebral  convolutions  at  the  vertex  were  atrophied.''  ^ 
$  248.  Another  curious  form  of  homicidal  insanity  occurs  in 

'  Unsoundness  of  mind  in  relation  to  criminal  acts,  p.  89. 
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women,  and  seems'  to  be  connected  with  those  changes  in  the 
system  produced  by  menstruation  and  lactation.  It  is  a  little 
remarkable  that,  with  few  exceptions,  tlie  victim  selected  by  the 
patient  is  always  her  own  or  some  other  young  child.  Among 
several  cases  which  Esquirol  has  related  at  length,  are  tlie  two 
following,  which  are  abridged  from  his  memoir :  — 

§  249.  Madam  N.,  whom  Esquirol  received  into  his  hospital, 
and  whom  he  describes  as  being  perfectly  rational  in  her  con- 
versation and  conduct,  and  of  a  mild,  affable,  and  industrious 
disposition,  very  calmly  related  to  him  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  strong  inclination  she  felt  to  kill  her  child. 
After  her  last  accouchement,  fourteen  months  before,  she  had 
several  hysterical  fits,  and  was  much  troubled  with  pains  in  the 
head,  stomach,  and  bowels ;  with  vertigo,  and  ringing  in  the  ears. 
These  mostly  disappeared,  but  she  then  became  exceedingly 
capricious  in  her  temper  and  affections,  being  alternately  gay 
and  sad,  confiding  and  jealous,  resolute  and  weak.  In  this 
condition,  she  heard  of  the  murder  committed  by  Henriette 
Cornier,  when  she  was  immediately  seized  with  the  idea  of 
killing  her  infant;  and  one  day  when  her  child  entered  the 
room,  she  felt  the  most  violent  desire  to  assassinate  it.  "I 
repelled  the  idea,"  said  she,  ''  and  coolly  inquired  of  myself, 
why  I  should  conceive  such  cruel  designs  —  what  could  put 
them  into  my  imagination  ?  I  could  find  no  answer.  The 
same  desire  returned ;  I  feebly  resisted  it,  was  overcome,  and 
proceeded  to  consummate  the  crime.  A  new  effort  arrested 
my  steps,  I  raised  the  knife  to  my  own  throat,  saying  to  my- 
self, '  better  perish  yourself,  bad  woman.'  "  When  asked  the 
cause  of  these  evil  thoughts,  she  replied  that  something  behind 
her  back  urged  her  on.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  her  stay 
in  the  hospital,  she  was  afflicted  by  a  return  of  the  physical 
disturbances  with  which  she  was  at  first  attacked  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  was  so  much  better,  in  conseqiience  of  a 
proper  medical  treatment,  that  she  received  her  husband  and 
child  with  joy,  and  lavished  on  the  latter  the  tenderest  caresses. 
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£addenl7  she  perceiTed  a  cutting  instrument,  and  was  seized 
with  tlie  desire  of  snatching  it  up  and  committing  two  mur- 
ders at  once, —  a  thought  which  she  suppressed  only  by  flying 
from  the  room.  The  symptoms  of  physical  disturbance  now 
again  made  their  appearance,  during  which  she  was  informed 
that  her  child  was  sick,  and  while  extremely  distressed  and 
weeping  at  the  news,  ^^  she  felt  a  violent  desire,"  to  use  her 
own  expression,  ^^to  stab  or  stifle  it  in  her  arms."  After 
about  three  months'  residence  at  the  hospital,  she  went  away 
restored,  and  continued  well.^ 

§  250.  A  girl  fourteen  years  old,  of  strong  constitution  and 
difficult  temper,  enjoyed  apparently  good  health,  though  she 
had  not  menstruated.  Once  a  month  she  complained  of  pain 
in  the  head,  her  eyes  were  red,  she  was  irascible,  gloomy,  and 
restless ;  every  thing  went  wrong  with  her,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  dispute  with  her  mother  who  was  always 
tiie  object  of  her  threats  and  abuse;  and  finally  she  became 
most  violently  angry,  sometimes  attempting  her  own  life,  and 
sometimes  her  mother's.  When  the  fit  arrived  to  this  degree, 
the  blood  escaped  from  her  mouth,  nose,  or  eyes ;  she  wept 
and  trembled;  the  extremities  became  cold,  and  affected  with 
convulsive  pains;  and  her  mind  was  filled  with  distress.  The 
fit,  which  altogether  continued  one  or  two  days,  being  over, 
she  recovered  her  affection  for  her  mother,  and  asked  her  for- 
giveness. She  did  not  recollect  all  the  circumstances  of  these 
fits,  and  denied  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  regret  some  of 
the  particulars  which  were  related  to  her.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen  years,  these  fits  of  anger  were  often  replaced  by  hysteric 
convulsions ;  the  disease  diminished  progressively,  but  did  not 
cease  till  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  the  menses  a|>- 
peared.  She  afterwards  married,  and  became  an  excellent 
mother.* 

§  2ol.  Almira  Brixey  was  a  maid-servant  in  a  respectable 
English  family,  and  one  day,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  while  the 

*  Malad.  Ment.  ii.  821.  '  Idem,  ii.  814. 
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nurse  was  out  of  the  room,  she  obtained  a  knife  from  the 
kitchen  and  cut  the  throat  of  her  master's  infant  child.  She 
then  went  down  stairs  and  told  what  she  had  done,  inquiring 
with  some  anxiety  whether  she  would  be  hanged  or  trans- 
ported. No  delusions  were  detected,  nor  had  she  manifested 
any  other  mental  peculiarity  except  some  violence  of  temper 
about  trivial  matters,  a  short  time  before.  She  had  expressed 
a  little  dissatisfaction  with  her  share  of  her  mistress's  cast-off 
dresses,  but  beyond  this,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow 
of  a  motive.  There  was  some  proof,  though  not  very  definite, 
that  she  had  labored  under  som^  menstrual  disorders.  She 
was  acquitted,  and  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital.^ 

§  252.  Esquirol  relates  another  case  communicated  to  him 
by  Dr.  Barbier  of  Amiens,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed.  This 
lady.  Marguerite  Molliens,  twenty-four  years  old,  had  suffered 
for  three  years  past  pains,  in  the  epigastrium,  and  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  ;  headache,  vertigo,  noise  in  the  ears,  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  constrictions  of  the 
throat,  aud  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Her  first  child,  which 
lived  but  three  months,  she  loved  and  deeply  regretted.  Nine 
months  ago  she  had  another  child.  On  the  fifth  day  of  her 
confinement  she  heard  of  Cornier's  case,  and  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  story,  that  her  thoughts  dwelt  upon  it,  and 
from  that  moment  she  feared  lest  she  also  might  be  similarly 
tempted.  In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  she  gradually  familiarized 
herself  with  the  idea  of  killing  her  child.  One  day  while  dress- 
ing it,  the  thought  of  murdering  it  seized  upon  her  miiid  and 
became  a  violent  desire.  She  turned  around,  and  perceiving 
a  kitchen-knife  on  a  table  near  her,  her  arm  was  involuntarily 
carried  towards  it.  She  saw  that  she  could  no  longer  control 
herself,  and  cried  out  for  assistance.  The  neighbors  came  in 
and  she  soon  became  calm.  Shortly  after,  she  was  separated 
from  her  child  and  sent  to  a  hospital,  where  she  finally  recov- 
ered.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  pains  in  the  head 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  xxxvi.  166. 
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aud  cpigatttrium,  from  which  slie  suffered  greatly  in  the  hos- 
pital, were  worst,  then  tlie  had  thoughts  appeared  to  be  most 
imperious.' 

§  2o3.  Dr.  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  relates  that  a  female,  who 
was  received  into  a  lying-in  hospital  of  which  he  was  physi- 
cian, requested  a  private  conference  with  him  previously  to  her 
accouchement.  She  appeared  to  be  in  great  agitation  and  em- 
barrassment, and  earnestly  begged  of  him  that  she  might  not 
be  left  ill  the  same  cham))cr  with  other  women  and  their  in- 
fants, as  it  would  bo  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  resist  the 
profiensity  she  felt  to  destroy  the  latter.  Her  request  was 
granted,  and  she  was  carefully  watched.  Her  delivery  was 
easy,  and  the  child  was  kept  from  her,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
her  mother.  The  young  woman  on  leaving  the  hospital  went 
into  service,  and  would  not  return  to  lier  mother's,  lest  she 
might  l>e  tempted  to  destroy  her  infant.  She  declared  that  the 
sight  of  a  very  young  infant  kindled  up  a  violent  propensity 
to  destroy  its  life.  This  woman  was  a  peasant  who  had  l)een 
seduced,  but  had  never  led  a  dissolute  life,  nor  was  in  any  way 
of  corrupt  manners.  She  had  not  been  reproached,  nor  ilU 
treated  by  her  parents,  during  pregnavicy,  nor  was  there  the 
least  cause  for  anxiety  on  account  of  the  child,  as  lier  mother 
had  engaged  to  provide  for  it.  She  entered  into  tlie  service 
of  a  clergyman,  and  enjoyed  good  health.  Some  time  after- 
vards  she  informed  the  doctor  that  she  had  lost  nearlv  all 
|»ro{»ensity  to  infanticide.' 

§  2o4.  The  next  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Michu.  "A  coun- 
try woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of  a  bilious,  sanguine 
temperament,  of  simple  and  regular  habits,  but  reserved  and 
sullen  manners,  had  been  ten  days  confined  with  her  first 
child,  when  suddenly  having  her  eyes  fixed  u|)on  it,  she  was 
seized  with  the  desire  of  strangling  it.  This  idea  made  her 
shudder ;  she  carried  ti)0  infant  to  its  cradle,  and  went  out  in 

>  Malad.  Ment.  ii.  82.'). 
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order  to  get  rid  of  so  horrid  a  thought.  The  cries  of  the  little 
being,  who  required  nourishment,  recalled  her  to  the  house ; 
she  experienced  still  more  strongly  the  impulse  to  destroy  it. 
She  hastened  away  again  haunted  by  the  dread  of  committing 
a  crime  so  horrible ;  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  went  to 
the  church  and  prayed.  The  whole  day  was  passed  by  this 
unhappy  mother  in  a  constant  struggle  between  the  desire  of 
taking  away  the  life  of  her  infant  and  the  dread  of  yielding 
to  the  impulse.  She  concealed  her  agitation  until  evening, 
when  her  confessor*  a  respectable  old  man,  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive her  confidence.  He  soothed  her  feelings,  and  counselled 
her  to  have  medical  assistance.  '  When  we  arrived  at  her 
hou^se.*  says  Michu,  *she  appeared  gloomy  and  depressed,  and 
ai$ba:ned  ot:  her  situation.*  Being  reminded  of  the  tenderness 
due  fi^^m.  a  uiocher  to  her  child,  she  replied:  *I  know  how 
txtucii  1  '.uccher  ought  to  love  her  child ;  but  if  I  do  not  love 
aiiae.  ic  ioe*  -jloc  depend  upon  me.'  She  soon  after  recovered, 
:ae  ::i5duc.  in  :Iie  meantime,  having  been  removed  from  her 

SliTK. 

;^  i'.*.  Oi!'  <aysi  he  kr.ew  a  woman,  then  twenty-six  years 

. 'iL.  *   o   ..t-i  :\;,e:i:L;oed.  esf^cially  at  the  menstrual  periods, 

...w.-s^.  ^;   :.\-!;",:n?,  and  die  fearful  temptation  to  destroy 

u^><'  .  I    i   :.'   v.Ll  I.cr  husband  and  children,  who  were  ex- 

cvo    ■^•;    ' .  ir  :,^  I-T.     c^he  shuddered  with  terror,  as  she  de- 

>c-,'Xv:   .  ',-  >:.-j^'.:  :/.a:  rook  place  within  her,  between  her 

s^'us*.'  /.  -  .  ;  J  ./^  , :' rv Viiiioiu  and  the  impulse  that  urged  her 

Vv.*  :'.u>  .1     \.'.,-,:>  jLv';.     For  a  long  time,  she  dared  not  batlie 

K'v  >vu  >vs:  >:    l,i.  vWmuso  an  internal  voice  constantly  said 

•,o  tci\  '*  c^  •   'I  ^^  ;.v  t^*5  i'ini  slip/'    Frequently  she  had  hardly 

uic  si^.Vii^i  *    Jt'  i   :::.uo  lo  throw  away  a  knife  which  she  was 

Aiii'v^M   :•-►   .I'i   ;;o   *.LLto  Uor  own   breast  and  her  children's. 

U  jviiO'Vi*  N*io  Oi.,.*ivvi  tho  ohanit>or  of  her  children,  or  hiis- 

\iMv:,    tiia    <,»v;.ivi   ;:viu  asUvp.  she  was   instantly  possessed 

H  1:1    :K-   :vv..v  .-.'  v '/."^  tliom.     Sometimes  she  precipitately 

'  Vv-uiCi."  x.v  Ia  uior.oiiULiiie-homicide,  99. 
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uliut  beliind  her  the  door  of  their  chamber  and  threw  away 
the  key,  to  remove  the  possibility  of  returning  to  them  during 
the  night,  if  she  should  fail  to  resist  this  infernal  tempta- 
tion.^ 

§  256.  Another  phase  of  homicidal  mania  occurs  in  puer- 
peral women,  within  a  few  weeks  or  days  after  delivery. 
i^uietimes  it  is  accompanied  by  obvious  bodily  and  mental 
disturbance,  but  frequently  the  homicidal  act  furnishes  the 
first  suspicion  of  derangement.  Sometimes,  the  wretched 
mother  is  conscious  of  the  propensity  to  destroy  her  new-born 
oflTKpring,  strives  against  it,  and  begs  that  it  may  bo  removed 
from  her  sight;  sometimes  the  propensity  arises  suddenly, 
and  over[K>wers  all  resistance  at  once.  After  the  act  is 
accompIiAhed,  she  may  be  conscious  of  what  she  has  done, 
and  be  able  to  describe  her  sensations  ;  or  she  may  awake  as 
from  a  dream,  with  little  or  no  consciousness  of  the  terrible 
deed. 

§  '2'n.  Lord  Hale  relates,  that  "  in  1GS8,  at  Aylesbury,  a 
man  ied  woman  of  good  reputation,  being  delivered  of  a  child, 
and  having  not  slept  many  nights,  fell  into  a  temporary  frenzy, 
and  killed  her  infant  in  the  absence  of  any  company  ;  bnt  com- 
pany coming  in,  she  told  them  she  had  killed  her  infant,  and 
tlKfre  it  lay.  ^^hc  was  brought  to  jail  presently,  and  after  somo 
sleep  slie  recovered  her  understanding,  but  niarvelled  how  or 
why  siie  came  thitlier;  she  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  tlio 

jury  found  her  not  guilty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
it."  2 

^  2''iS.  A  young  and  hitherto  healthy  woman,  the  mother  of 
two  children,  in  humble  life,  but  not  indigence,  ap))licd  to  the 
Ilitcliin  I>is|)onsary,  in  consequence  of  the  most  miserable  feel- 
ings of  gloom  and  des{x)ndency,  accompanied  liy  a  strong,  and, 
according  to  her  own  account,  an  almost  irresi>tilile  propensity, 
or  temptation,  as  she  termed  it,  to  destroy  hor  infant.  Tlio 
feeling   first  came  u|>on  her  about  a   week   Itelore,  when  the 

*  op.  cit.  Slip.  iv.  110.  '1  VWtis  of  the  Crown,  30. 
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child  was  a  mouth  old  ;  and  she  uow  sunk  iiito  a  state  of  ex- 
treme dejection.  She  begged  to  be  continually  watched,  lest 
she  should  yield  to  this  strange  propensity.  Her  appetite  was 
bad,  bowels  loose,  stools  dark  and  oflfensive ;  she  had  occasion- 
ally discharged  portions  of  tape-worms  from  her  bowels.  Pulse 
natural,  sleeps  ill.  This  condition  lasted  from  October,  1824, 
until  March,  1825,  when  the  patient  took  the  small-pox.  Dur- 
ing tlie  eruption,  the  mind  was  serene  and  happy,  and  she  was 
free  from  the  dreadful  temptation,  by  which  she  had  been  pre- 
viously harassed ;  but  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  small-pox, 
the  disease  returned  with  its  former  horrors.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  the  disease,  without  any  apparent  cause,  began  to 
decline,  and  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  discharged  from 
the  dispensary,  at  her  own  request.  She  remained  free  from 
any  disorder  till  the  spring  of  this  year,  1828,  when  she  had 
another  child  ;  and  about  a  month  after  the  birth  of  it,  she  was 
assailed  by  the  propensity  to  destroy  it.  The  symptoms  con- 
tinued till  the  child  was  half  a  year  old ;  and  from  that  time 
have  gradually  declined.  Occasionally,  a  sort  of  change  takes 
place  for  a  few  days :  the  propensity  to  destroy  the  infant  en- 
tirely subsides,  and  the  place  of  it  is  supplied  by  an  equally 
strong  disposition  to  suicide.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
during  the  most  distressing  periods  of  her  disease,  she  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  atrocity  of  the  act  to  which  she  is  so  pow- 
erfully impelled,  and  prays  fervently  to  be  enabled  to  withstand 
60  great  a  temptation.^ 

§  259.  Martha  Prior,  wife  of  a  laboring  man,  showing  symp- 
toms of  mania,  soon  after  delivery,  her  physician  ordered  her 
to  be  watched,  and  not  allowed  to  have  the  child.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  after  delivery,  while  her  attendants  were  out  of  the 
way,  she  ordered  her  little  daughter  to  bring  her  the  child,  and 
soon  after,  a  razor,  saying  she  wanted  to  cut  the  hard  skin 
from  her  hands.  Slie  instantly  cut  oflF  the  child's  head.  To 
those  who  first  came  in,  she  seemed  calm  and  collected ;  said  it 

^  Fricharil,  Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence,  122. 
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was  what  she,  all  along,  had  been  intending  to  do ;  and  added, 
that  she  would  not  care  if  any  one  served  her  the  same.  Her 
mind  had  previously  been  quite  unsteady.  She  often  said  she 
knew  she  was  going  to  die,  and  was  certain  she  was  going  to 
hell.    She  had  l)ome  a  good  character.^ 

§  260.  In  another  class  of  cases,  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
liomieidal  propensity  is  of  a  moral  nature,  operating  upon  some 
peculiar  physical  predisposition,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
more  or  less  physical  disturbance.  Instead  of  being  urged  on 
by  a  sudden,  imperious  impulse  to  kill,  the  subjects  of  this 
form  of  the  affection,  after  suffering  for  a  certain  period  much 
gloom  of  mind  and  depression  of  spirits,  feel  as  if  bound  by  a 
sense  of  necessity  to  destroy  life,  and  proceed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  their  destiny  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  deliberation. 
So  reluctant  have  courts  and  juries  usually  been  to  receive  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  defence  of  crime,  deliberately  planned  and 
executed  by  a  mind  in  which  no  derangement  of  intellect  has 
ever  been  perceived,  tliat  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  nature  of  these  cases  should  not  be  misunderstood.  They 
are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  are  often  attended  by 
such  horrid,  heart-rending  circumstances,  that  nothing  but  the 
plainest  and  strongest  conviction  of  their  true  character  can 
ever  save  their  subjects  from  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
near  affinity  of  this  form  of  the  affection  to  those  already  de- 
scribed will  be  manifest,  upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  few 
cases  here  given. 

§  2t>l.  The  following  is  related  by  Dr.  Otto  of  a  surgeon  who 
had  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  French :  '^  He 
always  appeared  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  till  cer- 
tain pecuniary  matters  ruffled  his  temper  and  made  him  thought- 
ful and  melancholy.  He  was  now  frequently  observed  to  be 
studying  the  Scriptures,  and  reciting  passages  from  the  Bible. 
He  was  happily  married,  and  had  four  children.  One  morning 
he  summoned  his  wife  and  children  into  the  court  of  the  house, 

'  Jour.  Piycbol.  MediciDe,  i.  478. 
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aiid  there  informed  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  kill  them 
all,  and  afterwards  himself.  He  descanted  coolly  on  the  pro- 
priety of  homicide,  and  told  his  wife  she  must  first  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  destruction  of  her  children,  and  then  her  own  turn 
would  come.  The  woman  appears  to  have  possessed  great 
presence  of  mind,  and  acted  with  great  prudence  on  such  a 
trying  occasion.  She  entirely  coincided  in  the  justness  of  her 
husband's  sentiments,  and  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  proposed 
tragedy.  But  she  appeared  suddenly  to  recollect  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  herself,  as  well  as  the  children,  to  confess  and 
take  the  sacrament  previous  to  their  appearing  before  their 
final  judge,  —  a  ceremony  which  would  necessarily  require 
several  days'  preparation.  The  monomaniac  replied  that  this 
was  a  reasonable  and  proper  procedure ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  he  took  some  per- 
son's life  that  day.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  instantly  set 
off  for  Salzbourg.  His  wife,  having  placed  the  children  in 
security,  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  above-mentioned 
town,  and  went  directly  to  Professor  0.,  the  friend  of  her  hus- 
band, for  advice.  The  monomaniac  had  already  been  there,  and 
not  finding  the  professor  at  home,  had  gone  away.  The  wo- 
man now  recollected,  and  told  the  professor,  that  her  husband 
had  threatened  Ids  life  for  some  imaginary  slight ;  but  at  that 
time,  she  thought  he  was  in  jest.  About  midday  the  mono- 
maniac came  back  to  the  professor's  residence,  and  appeared 
quite  calm  and  peaceable.  The  professor  invited  him  to  go 
and  see  the  hospital  of  the  town,  where  ho  had  a  curious  dis- 
section to  make,  and  they  sat  down  to  take  some  refreshments 
before  proceeding  thither.  At  this  repast,  the  monomaniac  in- 
formed his  host  that  he  had  lately  been  most  immoderately 
disposed  to  commit  homicide,  and  that  he  had  actually  mur- 
dered a  peasant  that  morning  on  his  way  to  town.  He  con- 
fessed, also,  that  he  had  entered  a  coffee-house  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  a  second  act  of  this  kind,  but  had  been  diverted 
from  his  intention.    The  murder  of  the  peasant  was  a  fiction,  as 
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was  afterwards  proved.  The  professor  now  turned  the  dis- 
course to  otiier  subjects,  and  on  all  other  topics  the  mono- 
maniac was  perfectly  rational.  They  now  set  off  for  the 
hospital,  and  in  their  way  thither  the  monomaniac  met  with 
an  old  acquaintance  and  fellow-campaigner.  While  they  were 
greeting  each  other,  the  monomaniac  suddenly  struck  his 
friend  a  violent  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  exclaiming,  in 
a  burst  of  laughter,  that  he  had  done  it  for  him,  as  he  had  hit 
the  coeliac  plexus.  The  professor  reprimanded  him  in  strong 
terms  for  this  dishonorable  and  cruel  act,  at  which  the  mono- 
mauiac  was  much  surprised,  and  informed  his  preceptor  that 
he  was  irresistibly  led  to  commit  homicide,  and  cared  not  who 
was  the  victim  of  this  propensity.  The  professor  now  asked 
liim  somewhat  tauntingly,  if  he  had  not  a  design  against  h%$ 
life.  Tlie  monomaniac  acknowledged  it;  but  added  that  he 
had  sufficient  control  over  himself  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  his  benefactor.  The  professor  took  his  arm,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hospital,  where  the  monomaniac  was  immediately 
confined.  He  almost  instantly  became  furiously  maniacal,  and 
in  a  few  months  afler  died."  ^ 

§  262.  Gall  quotes  an  account  of  Catherine  Hansterin,  who, 
in  consequence  of  being  detected  in  a  petty  theft  which  was 
reported  to  her  husband,  a  man  of  harsh  and  austere  manners, 
of  whom  she  stood  greatly  in  fear  on  account  of  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  her,  became  exceedingly  melancholy  and  depressed. 
After  suffering  much  and  long  from  her  cruel  husband,  she 
determined  to  leave  him ;  and  accordingly  departed,  taking  her 
infant  two  and  a  half  months  old,  and  her  little  girl  who  had 
declared  she  would  rather  die  than  be  lefl  behind  with  her 
father.  ^^  Tlie  thought  which  this  reply  brought  to  her  mind, 
the  distress  that  afflicted  her,  the  fear  of  what  would  happen 
to  her  children  in  case  of  her  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
her  ardent  desire  to  terminate  her  own  existence,  —  all  these 
united,  gave  rise  to  the  barbarous  design  of  drowning  her  two 

*  Medioo-Chimrgical  ReTiew,  O.  S.  ziii.  446. 
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children.  Having  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  she 
made  her  little  girl  kneel  down  and  pray  Ood  for  a  good  death. 
She  then  placed  the  infant  in  the  hands  of  her  sister,  blessed 
theni  both,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  pushed  them 
into  the  river.  This  done,  she  returned  to  the  village  and  told 
what  had  passed."  ^ 

§  263.  Dr.  Otto  has  published  the  case  of  Peter  Neilsen,  a 
joiner,  aged  forty-seven  years,  who  drowned  four  of  his  seven 
children.  He  appears,  to  have  experienced  some  misfortunes, 
but  was  not  in  positive  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the 
moment  when  he  committed  the  horrid  deed.  Many  persons 
who  conversed  with  him  on  the  same  day,  both  before  and 
after  the  transaction,  testified  that  he  was  not  intoxicated,  nor 
the  least  agitated  in  mind.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  placid 
and  tranquil.  No  domestic  altercations,  of  any  moment,  had 
occurred ;  but  he  was  disconcerted  at  not  readily  getting  a  new 
lodging  on  being  turned  out  of  that  which  he  previously  occu- 
pied. His  love  for  his  children  was  testified  to  by  all.  He 
confessed  that  the  idea  of  killing  his  children  came  into  his 
head  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  he  put  the  idea  into 
execution,  and  that  the  impulse  was  quite  irresistible.  He 
determined  to  drown  the  three  younger  boys,  and  spare  the 
daughter  who  was  older.  But  she  insisted  on  accompanying 
her  father  and  brothers  in  the  walk  he  proposed,  and  though 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  return,  she  would  not.  He 
averred  that  his  motive  for  destroying  the  boys  was  the  fear 
of. not  being  able  to  maintain  them;  whereas  he  would  have 
Bp^tred  the  girl,  not  because  he  loved  her  more,  but  because 
she  was  better  able  to  maintain  herself.  Having  arrived  at  a 
turf-pit,  he  first  embraced  his  children,  and  then  pushed  them 
all  into  the  water.  He  stood  by  unmoved,  and  saw  them 
struggle  and  sink.  He  then  returned  quietly  to  the  town,  and 
told  what  he  had  done.  He  was  then  led  back  to  the  turf-pit, 
and  beheld  the  dead  bodies  of  his  children  without  evincing 

»  Op.  cit.  iv.  162. 
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mnj  emotion.  For  a  moment  he  wept,  when  he  saw  the  bodies 
opened  (for  the  purpose  of  medico-legal  proof  of  the  kind  of 
death),  but  soon  regained  his  tranquillity.  He  affirmed  that 
he  did  not  destroy  his  ofiispring  in  order  to  procure  happiness 
for  them  in  heaven,  nor  from  any  desire  to  be  put  to  death 
himself,  as  he  wished  to  live.^ 

§  264.  The  case  of  Henriette  Cornier,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  a  few  years  since,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  imposing 
weight  of  medical  opinions  that  were  delivered  on  her  trial, 
and  of  the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the  various 
shapes  of  reports,  newspaper  criticisms,  and  elaborate  treatises 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  that  capital, 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  single  event,  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  homicidal  insanity.  A  case  so  celebrated  de- 
serves a  particular  notice  here.  The  facts  as  related  below  are 
contained  in  the  indictment  (^acte  d* accusation)^  which  is  given 
at  length  by  Oeorget  in  his  account  of  the  trial : ' — 

§  265.  Henriette  Cornier,  a  female  servant  aged  twenty-seven 
years,  was  of  a  mild  and  lively  disposition,  full  of  gayety,  and 
remarkably  fond  of  children.  In  the  month  of  June,  lK2d,  a 
singular  change  was  observed  in  her  character ;  she  became 
silent,  melancholy,  absorbed  in  reverie,  and  finally  sunk  into 
a  kind  of  stupor.  She  was  dismissed  from  her  place,  but  her 
friends  could  obtain  from  her  no  account  of  the  causes  of  her 
mental  dejection.  In  tlie  month  of  September  she  made  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  prevented.  In  tiie  follow- 
ing October  she  entered  into  the  service  of  dame  Fournier,  but 
there  she  still  presented  the  melancholy  and  desponding  dis- 
position. Dame  Fournier  observed  her  peculiar  dejection, 
and  endeavored  in  vain  to  ascertain  its  cause ;  the  girl  would 
talk  only  of  her  misfortune  in  losing  her  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  of  the  bad  treatment  she  received  from  her 
guardian.     On  the  4th  of  November,  her  conduct  not  having 

*  Edinbargb  Phrenological  Jouroftl,  v.  87. 
'  DiKtifiioQ  Mddico-L^gale,  70. 
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been  previously  different  from  what  it  usuallj  was,  she  sod- 
denlj  conceived  and  immediately  executed  the  act  for  whidh 
the  was  committed. 

§  266.  About  noon  her  mistress  went  out  to  walk,  having 
told  Oornier  to  prepare  dinner  at  the  usual  hoar,  and  to  go  to 
a  neighboring  shop  kept  by  dame  Belon,  to  buy  some  diea!9> 
She  had  frequently  gone  to  this  shop,  and  had  always  nuua^ 
fested  great  fondness  for  Belon's  little  girl,  a  beautiful  qIu14 
nineteen  months  old.  On  this  day  she  displayed  her  uail 
fondness  for  it,  and  persuaded  its  mother,  who  at  first  m 
rather  unwilling,  to  let  her  take  it  out  to  walk.  Cornier  U1411 
hastened  back  to  her  mistress's  house  with  the  •child,  and  laf^ 
ing  it  across  her  own  bed,  severed  its  head  from  its  body  wittl 
a  large  kitchen-knife.  She  subsequently  declared  that  whila 
executing  this  horrid  deed,  she  felt  no  particular  emotion, --i- 
neither  of  pleasure,  nor  of  pain.  Shortly  after,  she  said,  the 
sight  of  tlie  horrible  spectacle  before  her  eyes  brought  her  to 
herself,  and  she  expressed  some  emotions  of  fear,  but  t||y 
were  of  short  duration.  At  the  end  of  two  hours,  daring 
which  time  she  had  remained  chiefly  in  her  own  chamber,  dame 
Belon  came  and  inquired  for  her  child,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase.  ''  Your  child  is  dead,"  said  Henriette.  The  mother, 
who  at  first  tliought  she  was  only  in  jest,  soon  became  alarmed, 
and  pushed  forward  into  the  chamber,  where  she  witnessed 
the  bloody  sight  of  the  mutilated  fragments  of  her  child.  At 
that  moment.  Cornier  snatched  up  the  head  of  the  murdered 
child,  and  threw  it  into  the  street  from  the  open  window. 
The  motlier  rushed  out  of  the  house,  struck  with  horror.  An 
alarm  was  raised ;  the  father  of  the  child  and  the  officers  of 
justice,  with  a  crowd  of  persons,  entered  the  room.  Henriette 
was  found  sitting  on  a  chair  near  the  body  of  the  child,  gazing 
at  it,  with  the  bloody  knife  by  her,  her  hands  and  clothes 
covered  with  blood.  She  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  nor  to 
deny  the  crime ;  she  confessed  all  the  circumstances,  even  her 
premeditated  design,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  caresses,  which 
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none  of  which  they  had  possessed  in  this  case.  In  fine,  they 
reported  that  though  they  could  not  adduce  any  positive  proof 
of  her  insanity,  yet  they  were  equally  unable  to  pronounce  her 
sane. 

§  268.  This  report  not  being  satisfactory,  the  trial  was 
postponed  to  another  session,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
the  Salp^triere  to  be  observed  by  the  above-named  physicians. 
After  recapitulating  their  observations,  which  were  continued 
three  months,  they  came  to  the  following  conclusions :  ^^  first, 
that  during  the  whole  time  Cornier  was  under  examination, 
from  the  25th  of  February  to  the  3d  of  June,  they  had  observed 
in  regard  to  her  moral  state  great  mental  dejection,  extreme 
dulness  of  mind,  and  profound  chagrin;  secondly,  that  the 
present  situation  of  Cornier  sufficiently  explains  her  moral 
state,  and  thus  does  not  of  itself  indicate  mental  alienation 
either  general  or  partial."  They  also  added,  that  it  was  due  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  to  their  own  conscience  to  declare 
that  their  judgment  of  her  actual  moral  condition  could  not 
be  considered  final,  if  it  were  proved,  as  stated  in  the  acte 
(Taccusation^  that  long  before  the  4th  of  November  her  char- 
acter and  habits  had  changed ;  that  she  had  become  sad, 
gloomy,  silent,  and  restless  ;  for  then  that  which  might  be 
attributed  to  her  present  situation  could  be  only  the  continua- 
tion of  a  melancholy  state  that  had  existed  for  a  year.^ 

Cornier  was  again  brought  to  trial  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  "  committing  homicide 

*  Georget  justly  observes  that  the  meaning  of  the  committee  would  have 
been  better  expressed  in  the  following  language :  **  The  present  moral  state 
of  Henriette  Cornier  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  the  result,  either  of  a  painful 
moral  affection,  or  of  melancholy ;  which  it  really  is,  the  nature  of  the  prior 
circumstances  must  decide.  If,  several  months  before  the  4th  of  November, 
her  character  had  changed ;  if  she  became  sad  and  gloomy  without  cause ; 
if  she  had  a  motiveless  propensity  to  suicide ;  and,  finally,  if  the  homicide 
she  committed  was  without  cause,  and  under  the  circumstances  related  in 
the  acte  d*accusaiion,  —  it  is  certain  that  she  has  been  and  still  is  laboring 
under  a  kind  of  mental  alienation." 
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^voluntarily,  but  not  with  premeditation  ; "  ^  and  accordingly  she 
^vras  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

§  2G9.  Sometimes  the  individual  confesses  a  motive  for  the 
liomicidal  act,  which  is  rational  and  well  founded,  but  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  lead  to  such  an  action  in  a  sound  mind. 
There  are  seldom  wanting  other  circumstances  in  the  previous 
conduct,  conversation,  or  bodily  health,  to  confirm  and  estab- 
lish beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  presence  of  insanity,  the 
suspicion  of  which  is  tlms  excited.     All  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  conclusion  is  removed  in  the  first  of  the  following 
ca:»eft,  which  is  introduced  to  illustrate  this  form  of  the  disorder, 
by  the  pathological  changes  discovered  after  death,  and  in  the 
second  by  the  previous  existence  of  insanity :  — 

§  270.  At  Rouen,  in  1820,  a  young  man  named  Trestel,  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old,  whose  family  was  respectable  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  obtained  an  almost  complete  meeting  of 
its  various  members  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  and  endeavored 
to  poison  them  all  by  putting  arsenic  into  the  soup.  The 
^vere  vomiting  which  it  produced,  however,  was  the  means 
of  saving  all  their  lives.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  Trestel 
was  so  imbecile  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  tliat  he  was  incapable 
of  executing  the  sHghtest  commissions ;  that  he  had  strange 
and  incoherent  ideas ;  that  he  was  sad,  taciturn,  and  incapable 
of  being  instructed ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
letters  to  an  imaginary  female  whom  he  was  in  love  with.  On 
the  trial,  as  well  as  on  the  previous  examination,  Trestel 
alleged  as  his  motive  for  committing  the  crime,  tha*t  his  father 
had  frequently  threatened  to  send  him  to  sea.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  strong  indications  of  mental  deficiency  and  alienation, 
be  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed ;  but  on  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution,  he  killed  himself  by  taking 

*  This  venlict  is  very  properly  cenBared  by  Gi'orget,  who  says  that,  if  the 
Acmsed  was  mad,  she  ought  to  have  been  ac(|uitted ;  and  that  if  not  mad, 
•he  acteil  from  premeditation,  and  should  have  suffered  the  punishment  of 
death. 
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poison.  His  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Vingtrinier,  surgeon 
of  the  prisons,  in  the  presence  of  three  other  medical  men, 
and  there  was  found  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
of  the  brain,  characterized  by  thickening,  induration,  and  red- 
ness, and  by  its  almost  entire  adhesion  to  the  pia  mater.  In 
short,  not  one  of  the  four  physicians  had  the  least  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  arachnoid  inflammation  of  very  long  standing. 
However  uncertain  other  symptoms  and  tests  of  insanity  may 
be,  this  at  least  is  sure ;  and  we  are  left  with  the  comfortable 
reflection  that  an  unfortunate  youth  paid  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law  for  the  consequences  of  bodily  disease.^ 

§  271.  "  A  Portuguese,  by  the  name  of  Rabello,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  mechanic  in  the  western  part  of  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  to  assist  him  as  a  shoemaker.  He  had  been  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  his  conduct  appeared  singular,  but 
usually  inofibnsive.  In  the  family  of  the  mechanic  be  had 
appeared  pleasant,  and  grateful  for  the  kindness  which  had 
been  extended  to  him.  One  day,  a  little  son  of  his  new  em- 
ployer accidentally  stepped  upon  his  toes.  The  lad  was  only 
twelve  years  old.  Rabello  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  in  the 
moment  of  his  rage  threatened  the  boy's  life.  The  next  day 
ho  appeared  sullen,  refused  his  food,  and  looked  wild  and 
malicious.  The  following  morning,  he  went  to  the  barn-yard 
with  the  boy,  seized  an  axe,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot,  man- 
gling him  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  He  went  deliberately 
away  from  the  house,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  those  in  pur- 
suit He  acknowledged  that  he  killed  the  boy,  and  gave  as 
a  reason  that  he  stepped  on  his  toes.  It  was  found,  from  the 
evidence  produced  at  his  trial,  that  this  was  an  ofience  con- 
sidered most  heinous,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  Many  instances 
were  given  in  which  the  same  accident  had  produced  the  same 
excitement  of  temper,  often  accompanied  with  threats.  One 
of  the  physicians  who  visited  him  in  jail,  stepped,  apparently 
by   accident,  upon  his   toes  while  counting   his   pulse.     The 

^  Georgct,  Discussion  Medico- Legale  sur  la  Folie,  65,  165. 
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pulse,  he  declared,  rose  immediately  forty  strokes  in  a  minute, 

\\\B  countenance  flushed  up,  and  he  appeared  instantly  in  a 

arage/'  ^    Insanity  was  pleaded  in  defence  on  his  trial,  and  on 

^his  ground  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.     It  appeared  in 

evidence,  tliat  his  life  and  conduct  had  been  marked  by  much 

singularity  during  his  residence  in  this  country ;  and  after  the 

trial  it  was  ascertained  from  the  Portuguese  consul  at  New 

York  that  he  had  been  previously  deranged.    He  had  been 

employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  at  Madeira,  to  which 

place  he  had  returned  a  ^'  little  deranged,"  after  having  been 

to  Brazil.    From  Madeira  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 

got  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  some  merchants, 

natives  of  Madeira,  who  knew  he  had  been  a  little  deranged, 

but  supposed  he  had  recovered.    One  day,  one  of  the  house 

came  in  and  asked  him  if  anybody  had  called,  when  Rabello 

told  him  he  would  break  his  head  if  he  asked  him  any  such 

questions.    During  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  jail,  he  was  raving  a 

large  part  of  the  time. 

§  272.  There  is  another  class  of  homicidal  cases,  not  unfre- 
quent  of  late,  which  may,  most  properly,  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  I  refer  to  those  juvenile  delinquents  by  whom 
a  fatal  act  is  committed  before  or  about  the  ago  of  puberty. 
Deliberately  and  quietly  they  seek  the  means  and  opportunity 
for  accomplishing  their  purpose;  they  make  no  attempt  to 
escape,  confess  what  they  have  done,  but  give  no  uniform  or 
intelligible  account  of  their  motives.  These  cases  cannot  be 
referred  to  moral  imbecility,  because  the  act  is  at  variance 
with  their  habitual  conduct  and  character;  nor  to  intellect- 
ual mania,  because  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  delusion  or  other 
intellectual  disturbance ;  nor  to  moral  depravity,  because 
their  previous  life  presents  no  indications  of  depravity,  and  no 
apparent  motive  can  be  detected.  In  some,  there  is  reason  for 
suspecting  the  sexual  evolution  described  above  (§  231),  and 

*  Dr.  Woodward^s  Reports  and  other  documenU  rvUting  to  the  State 
Lanatic  Hoipital  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  177. 
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in  others  the  influence  of  physical  disorders ;  but  there 
remains  a  portion  in  which  we  can  find  no  clew  of  this 
kind.  The  following  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  form  of 
disorder :  — 

§  273.  A.  B.,  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old,  when  alone 
one  day  with  her  infant  half-brother,  gave  it  a  dose  of  arsenic 
which  she  had  bought  a  short  time  previously.  The  child  died, 
and  she  made  known  her  own  agency  in  the  event,  but  never 
assigned  any  motive  or  explanation  of  her  conduct.  Her 
person  was  well  formed  and  well  developed,  her  countenance 
pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  her  manners  modest  and  respect- 
ful. It  did  not  appear  that  she  had  ever  sufiered  any  physical 
or  mental  disorder,  or  expressed  any  feeling  of  dislike  towards 
the  child  or  any  other  member  of  the  family.  The  only  facts 
that  appeared  in  evidence,  which  could  be  supposed  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  event,  were  that  she  had  received  but 
little  education,  had  always  been  exposed  to  low  associations, 
and  about  this  time  had  taken  an  active  part  in  spiritual  rap- 
pings,  as  a  medium,  in  which  capacity  she  predicted  the  death 
of  this  child  within  a  week  or  two.  If  her  character  had  not 
previously  been  fair,  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  she  was  gov- 
erned by  the  design  of  verifying  her  own  prediction  ;  but,  under 
the  actual  circumstances,  this  supposition  reqiiires  a  step  in 
crime  scarcely  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  juvenile  human 
nature.  She  was  acquitted,  from  some  defect  in  the  evidence 
relative  to  the  act.^ 

§  274.  Dr.  Wigan  sta;tes  that  many  of  these  juvenile  delin- 
quents, who  came  under  his  observation,  had  been  subject  to 
nasal  hemorrhage,  which  had  recurred  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, and  that  it  was  generally  after  its  temporary  suspension 
that  the  criminal  act  was  committed.  To  the  question  put  to 
these  persons.  Why  did  you  do  this  thing  ?  he  could  never  ob- 
tain any  other  answer  than  the  following :  "  I  do  not  know  —  I 

*  For  other  cases,  see  Taylor's  Med.  Jurisp.  p.  645 ;  Annalcs  d'  Hjgi^ne, 
viii.  397. 
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liad  no  motiye  —  I  belieyed  I  was  bound  to  do  something." 
Se  thinks  the  irresistible  impulse  depends 'upon  a  local  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  does  not  show  itself  until  about  two 
years  after  puberty.^ 

§  275.  Sometimes  the  homicidal  act  is  accompanied,  and 
perhaps  excited,  by  a  momentary  hallucination.  Gases  of  this 
kind  seem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  forms  of 
the  disease  already  noticed,  and  those  hereafter  described  in 
which  the  homicidal  act  is  prompted  by  persistent  delusions. 
In  the  following  case  there  was  also  some  previous  mental 
disturbance,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  entirely  overlooked :  L.  M.,  a  ship  carpenter,  aged  thirty- 
one,  became  interested  in  a  ^^  revival  of  religion."  In  the 
coarse  of  a  week  or  two,  he  lost  his  interest  in  the  revival,  and 
became  depressed,  but  continued  to  work  at  his  trade.  This 
depression,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  was  followed  by  consid- 
erable hilarity  and  nervous  irritability,  unattended  however 
by  violence,  or  any  desire  to  do  harm.  After  this  had  contin- 
ued a  week  or  two,  he  went  out  one  day  into  the  field  with  his 
fattier  to  work  upon  hay.  On  their  way,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
*^  Tliere  is  the  devil ! "  and  at  the  same  moment  thrust  a  pitch- 
fork into  his  father,  killing  him  on  tlie  spot.  No  judicial 
proceeding  was  instituted,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  he  was  sent  to  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  from 
which  he  was  discharged  as  recovered,  after  a  stay  of  about  five 
and  a  half  mouths.  ^^  During  the  first  two  or  three  months," 
says  Dr.  Bell,  who  communicates  the  case,  ^^  he  was  somewhat 
dull  and  dejected,  but  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  would  have 
been  natural  under  the  circumstances.  Uc  employed  himself 
diligently  every  day.  He  gradually  became  more  active,  but 
never  evinced  an  ordinary  share  of  spirits,  nor  interested  him- 
self in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Nothing  which  he  said  or  did, 
from  first  to  last,  showed  the  least  incoherence,  impertinence, 
or  delusion.    His  disposition  was  kind,  and  his  temper  equable, 

I  Journal  of  Pfychological  Medicine,  ii.  499,  1849. 
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and  no  other  nerrous  disorder  was  observed  bejrond  some  slow- 
ness of  apprehension  and  sluggishness  of  the  mental  operations. 
His  bodily  health  was  uniformlj  good/'  He  afterwards-  led  a 
quiet,  blameless  life  in  his  native  town,  occasionallj  ha^g 
a  week  or  two  of  mental  depresmon.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  ^ 
years,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  was  sent 
to  a  hospital  directly,  and  soon  after  died.  Four  of  this  man's 
uncles  and  two  of  his  aunts  have  been  insane ;/  and  in  all  of 
them  the  disease  was  preceded  by  unusual  attention  to  reli^ous 
subjects. 

§  276.  In  the  last  phasis  of  the  murderous  propensity  that 
will  be  noticed,  though  it  is  not  propeiiy  homicidal  mania, 
there  exists  some  delusion,  and  the  individual  acts  from  mo- 
tives, —  absurd  and  unfounded  it  is  true,  —  but  still  motives  to 
him.  In  consequence  of  the  universal  prevalence,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  of  the  excitement 
of  the  religious  sentiments  thereby  produced,  a  perversion  of 
these  sentiments  is  one  of  the  most  common  exciting  causes 
of  the  murderous  propensity  in  this  class  of  cases.  When  thus 
excited  its  fury  knows  no  restraints,  and  whole  families  are 
slaughtered  in  a  single  paroxysm.  Final  gives  the  case  of  a 
vine-dresser,  who  thought  himself  commissioned  to  procure 
the  eternal  salvation  of  his  family  by  killing  them,  or.  by  the 
baptism  of  blood,  as  he  called  it ;  and  accordingly  executed 
his  commission  so  far  as  to  kill  two  of  his  children,  when  he 
was  aiTested  and  confined.  Fourteen  years  after,  when  he  was 
thought  to  bo  convalescent,  he  conceived  the  project  of  offer- 
ing up  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  by  killing  all  who  might  come 
within  his  reach ;  and  he  succeeded  in  wounding  the  keeper, 
and  cutting  the  throats  of  two  other  lunatics  before  he  was 
arrested.^ 

§  277.  Sometimes  the  individual,  even  when  in  easy  circum- 
stances, imagines  that  he  is  coming  to  want,  and  to  avoid  this 
calamity,  he  kills  his  family  and  generally  himself.    The  fol- 

>  Sar  r  Ali^iation  Mcntale,  §  130. 
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lowing:  case  presents  an   illustration   of  this  very  common 
mnanifcstation  of  mental  disorder :  — 

""  Captain  James  Purington,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  a  rich,  in- 
dependent farmer,  of  steady,  domestic  habits,  dark  complexion, 
gnive  countenance,  reserved  in  company,  never  looking  in  the 
face  of  persons  he  addressed,  obstinate  in  his  opmions,  though 
h<^  frequently  changed  his  religious  notions  voluntarily,  died 
a  decided  believer  in  universal  salvation,  often  expressed  an- 
ticipation of  the  moment  when  his  family  would  be  happy,  and 
sometimes,  liow  happy  he  should  be  if  they  should  die  at  once. 
He  was  very  avaricious,  and  elated  or  depressed  as  his  affairs 
were  prosperous  or  adverse.    In  August,  1805,  he  moved  to  a 
iiuw  farm,  which  be  rapidly  improved.     He  seemed  happy  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.     The  uncommon  drouglit  de- 
prcrisod  him  greatly,  lest  his  family  should  suffer  for  want  of 
bread,  and  his  cattle  starve.    On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  1806, 
Mrs.  Purington  and  the  eldest  daughter  being  at  church,  the 
second  daughter  saw  her  father  writing  a  letter,  which  he, 
perceiving  that  he  had  been  overlooked,  attempted  to  hide. 
She  asked  him  what  he  had  been  writing.     He  said,  ^  nothing,' 
and  asked  for  his  butcher-knife,  saying  he  wanted  to  sharpen 
it.     Having  made  it  very  sharp,  he  stood   before  the  glass, 
and  9femed  preparing  to  cut  hi$  throat.    His  daughter,  terrified, 
cried,  *'  what  are  you  doing  ? '     He  calmly  said,  ^  nothing ; '  and 
laid  the  knife  away.    This  was  told  to  his  wife  ;  she  searched 
for  the  letter  and  found  it.     [It  was  addressed  to  his  brother, 
and  stated  that  he  was  about  going  a  long  journey,  and  directed 
him  to  take  charge  of  his  children.]     On  the  7th  of  July,  at 
dinner-time,  he  found  his  wife  sitting  in  the  barn  weeping ; 
she  disclosed  the  cause ;  he  said  he  did  not  intend  suicide ; 
but  he  liad  a  presentiment  his  death  was  near.     Towards  the 
close  of  the  following  day,  he  ground  the  axe ;  when  the  family 
went  to  bed,  he  was  reading  the  Bible  ;  it  was  found  open  on 
the  table  at  Ezekiel,  chap.  ix.     On  the  9th  of  July,  at  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  his  eldest  sou  alarmed  the  neighbors : 
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they  found  Captain  Purington  Ijing  on  his  face,  his  two  sons, 
aged  five  and  eight,  in  bed,  with  their  throats  cut ;  the  razor 
on  the  table  by  his  side,  the  axe  near ;  in  the  next  room,  Mrs. 
Purington,  aged  forty-four,  in  bed,  her  head  almost  severed 
from  the  body  ;  near  her,  on  the  floor,  a  daughter  murdered, 
ten  years  old;  in  the  other  room,  in  bed,  a  daughter,  aged 
nineteen,  most  dreadfully  butchered ;  the  second,  aged  fifteen, 
most  desperately  wounded,  reclining  her  head  on  the  infant, 
eighteen  months  old,  whose  throat  was  cut.  The  eldest  son 
was  wounded,  when  Captain  Purington  attacked  and  dread- 
fully mangled  the  second,  twelve  years  old,  who  attempted  to 
escape  ;  Captain-  Purington  did  not  speak  a  word  "  ^ 

§  278.  The  various  forms  of  homicidal  insanity  have  thus 
been  illustrated,  by  selecting  a  few  cases  only  from  a  mass  that 
would  fill  a  considerable  volume.^  Now,  however  these  cases 
may  differ  from  one  another,  whether  the  individual  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  propensity  to  kill  after  a  long  struggle  with  liis 
better  nature,  or  has  yielded  to  it  at  once  and  instantaneously ; 
whether  harassed  by  previous  disease  of  body  or  despondency 
of  mind,  or  apparently  in  sound  health,  and  with  a  cheerful 
disp(i3ition ;  whether  his  passions  have  been  tamed  by  the 
discipline  of  a  good  education,  or  allowed  to  seek  their  gratifi- 
cation without  restraint,  —  they  all,  except  the  last  two,  possess 
one  feature  in  common :  the  irresistible^  motiveless  impulse  to 
destroy  life.  Before  enteiing  upon  any  discussion  relative  to 
the  nature  of  these  forms  of  insanity,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  following  analysis  of  their  most  important  features :  — 

*  Parkman :  Illustrations  of  Insanity' . 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  case  on  record  of  homicidal  insanity, 
accompanied  by  delusion,  is  one  related  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  the  Arctic  navi- 
gator, and  copied  into  Waldie's  Circulating  Library,  vol.  xii.  p.  258,  where 
the  captain  of  a  British  vessel,  on  the  passage  from  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  to 
Ireland,  succeeded  in  getting  his  crew  into  his  power,  and  murdering  them 
all  in  detail,  excepting  one,  who  escaped  into  the  hold  desperately  wounded. 

*  They  who  are  desirous  of  extending  their  acquaintance  with  this  class 
of  cases,  will  fmd  the  later  ones  which  have  appeared  in  the  English  courts 
noticed  in  Taylor^s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  635. 
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§  279.  I.  In  nearly  all,  the  criminal  act  has  been  preceded 
ither  by  some  well-marked  disturbance  of  the  health,  originat- 
ing in  the  head,  digestive  system,  or  uterus,  or  by  an  irritable, 
gloomy,  dejected,  or  melancholy  state ;  in  short,  by  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  incubation  of  mania.    The  absence  of 
purticnlars,  in  some  of  the  cases  we  find  recorded,  leaves  us  in 
doubt  how  general  this  change  really  is  ;  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion would  no  doubt  often,  if  not  always,  show  its  existence 
where,  apparently ^  it  has  never  taken  place. 

II.  The'  impulse  to  destroy  is  powerfully  excited  by  the  sight  * 
of  murderous  weapons,  by  favorable  opportunities  of  accom- 
plishing the  act,  by  contradiction,  disgust,  or  some  other  equally 
trivial  and  even  imaginary  circumstance. 

III.  The  victims  of  the  homicidal  monomaniac  are  mostly 
either  entirely  unknown  or  indifierent  to  him,  or  they  are 
among  his  most  loved  and  cherished  objects;  and  it  is  re- 
markable how  often  tliey  are  children,  and  especially  his  own 
offspring. 

IV.  While  the  greater  number  deplore  the  terrible  pro- 
pensity by  which  they  are  controlled,  and  beg  to  be  subjected 
to  restraint,  a  few  diligently  conceal  it,  or  if  they  avow  it, 
declare  their  murderous  designs,  and  form  divers  schemes  for 
putting  them  in  execution,  testifying  no  sentiment  of  remorse 
or  grief. 

V.  The  most  of  them,  having  gratified  their  propensity  to 
kill,  voluntarily  confess  the  act,  and  quietly  give  themselves 
up  to  the  proper  authorities ;  a  very  few  only  —  and  these,  to 
an  intelligent  observer,  may  show  the  strongest  indications  of 
insanity  —  fly,  and  persist  in  denying  the  act. 

YI.  While  the  criminal  act  itself  is,  in  some  instances,  the 
only  indication  of  insanity,  the  individual  appearing  rational, 
as  far  as  can  be  learned,  both  before  and  after  the  act,  in 
otliers,  it  is  followed  or  preceded,  or  both,  by  strange  behavior, 
if  not  open  and  decided  insanity. 

YII.  Some  plead  insanity  in  defence  of  their  conduct,  or  an 

19 
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entire  ignorance  of  what  they  did ;  others  deny  that  they  labored 
under  any  such  condition,  and  at  most  acknowledge  only  a  per- 
turbation of  mind. 

§  280.  Apart  from  the  obvious  similarity  of  all  these  cases  to 
those  where  the  murderous  propensity  coexists  with  delusions, 
as  in  the  last  two,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  homici- 
dal act  is  perpetrated  furnish  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
tbey  depend  on  mental  alienation  in  some  form  or  other ;  so 
difEsrent  are  these  circumstances  from  those  which  attend  the 
eommission  of  crime.  In  homicidal  insanity,  murder  is  com* 
mined  without  any  motive  whatever  strictly  deserving  the 
name :  or,  at  most,  with  one  totally  inadequate  to  produce  the 
ft^  in  a  sane  mind.  On  the  contrary,  murder  is  never  crimi- 
zoUt  commiixed  without  some  motive  adequate  to  the  purpose 
ir  ib^  mind  that  is  actuated  by  it,  and  with  an  obvious  refer- 
«^:e  •>>  ihe  iU-£ited  victim.  Thus,  the  motive  may  be  theft,  or 
:bf  mrnLsceaient  of  any  personal  interest,  in  which  case  it  will 
':e  :"x::ii  u:JLt  the  victim  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  property, 
cc  wiis  &:i  oc^tade  to  the  designs  or  expectations  of  another. 
.>  ::  ziiT  *:^  revenge,  and  then  the  injury,  real  or  imaginary, 
v*.V.  >r  :':cri  :o  ha^e  been  received  by  the  murderer  from  the 
.,-,»*•:  -•  '*-*  wn:h.  In  short,  with  the  criminal,  murder  is 
il»if^  1  z:;x::s  for  accomplishing  some  selfish  object,  and  is 
-^^. -,*---.-  i xvzurdnlod  bv  some  other  crime;  whereas,  with 
:n:  >:irr.:-iil  zi,^::ouianiac.  murder  is  the  only  object  in  view, 
iji  *  :.r-^T  iAV=:i:>!i:*ix>i  by  any  other  improper  act. 

X  ^;  V'.'.'C  horj:iv::iAi  monomaniac,  after  gratifying  his 
n»x\i'  i?,*^  r;:*-  :.^>::^.e:<  ::either  remorse,  nor  repentance,  nor 
si:tTsuc:.«.'^»  J^-i  ••  ;"--*^^lj"  condemned,  perhaps  acknowl- 
.-o^^  ^J^*  ^X!«:vre  cf  :>-:"  «-te:ioe.  The  criminal  either  denies 
-v  \vii  i.^^?5C^  *  *  r-"'  •  *^''  ^^^^  latter,  he  either  humbly  sues  for 

.-  *  V  iv,»ce*  ■■-  '-'.*  crimes,  and  leaves  the  world  cursing 
t.>   uxi;^.^iJ'i  ^■*-  ^-'-*  ^^^  breath  exclaiming  against  the 

W  ;v-atija:  :te^^'  ^>J^^  ciof*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  necessary  for  the 
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^^tainmcut  of  his  object;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  often 
Orifices  all  within  his  roach  to  the  cravings  of  his  murderous 
prof)cnsity. 

Tlie  criminal  lays  plans  for  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
time,  place,  and  weapons  are  all  suited  to  his  purpose ;  and 
rhen  nuccessful,  he  either  flies  from  the  scene  of  his  enormities, 
or  makes  every  effort  to  avoid  discovery.    Tlie  homicidal  mono- 
maniac, on  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  consults  none  of 
the  usual  conveniences  of  crime ;    he  falls  upon  the  object  of 
his  fury,  oftentimes  without  the  most  proper  means  for  accom- 
filifthing  his  purpose ;  and  pefhaps  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude, as  if  expressly  to  court  observation ;  and  then  voluntarily 
Aiirrenders  himself  to  the  constituted  authorities.     When,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  he  does  prepare  the  means,  and  calmly 
and  deliberately  executes  his  project,  his  subsequent  conduct 
niav  lie  still  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance. 

The  criminal  often  has  accomplices,  and  generally  vicious 
associates ;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  neither. 

The  acts  of  homicidal  insanity  are  generally,  perhaps  always, 
preceded  by  some  striking  peculiarities  in  the  conduct  or  char- 
acter of  the  individual,  strongly  contrasting  with  his  natural 
manifestations ;  while  those  of  the  criminal  are  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  tenor  of  his  past  history  or  character. 

In  homicidal  insanity,  a  man  murders  his  wife,  children, 
or  others  to  whom  •  he  is  tenderly  attached  :  this  the  criminal 
never  does,  unless  to  gratify  some  evil  passion,  or  gain  some 
other  selfish  end,  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  on  the  slightest 
investigation. 

§  2^2.  A  stronger  contrast  than  is  presented,  in  every  re- 
8|icct,  between  the  homicidal  act  of  the  real  criminal  and  that 
of  the  monomaniac,  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and  yet  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  men  of  learning  and  intelligence 
have  been  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  perceive  it,  though, 
undoubtedly,  the  number  of  such  is  fast  diminishing.  Much 
of  the  unwillingness  manifested  by  jurors  to  abide  by  the  result 
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Ti  -voiun.  dte  above  distinctions  would  necessarily  lead  them, 
S3i»  iymi  tbose  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  excited  by 
nif  itfc^ecration  of  cold-blooded  murders,  which  incapacitate 
-i&BiL  fri^oi  discriminating  with  their  usual  acuteness  between 
-iis  -r^rifxis  causes  and  motives  of  human  action.     Besides,  not- 
-voaiicxadiiig  the  great  similarity,  for  the  most  part,  between 
;aese  ckses.  one  will  occasionally  occur,  where,  from  defect  of 
uiiicnoaQon,  no  little  knowledge  of  insanity  and  of  human 
ai&sitre  is  required  to  find  one's  way  through  the  mists  of  doubt 
Sfel  obseurilT  in  which  it  is  involved.     When,  therefore,  as 
3t  die  case  of  jurors  generally,  the  mind  is  not  fitted  by  any  of 
caB$  pieparation  so  necessary  to  a  successful  investigation  of 
^Sfiroh  cases,  it  seizes  only  on  some  of  the  most  obvious, 
dxHKh  perhaps  least  important,  points  which  they  present, 
aosi  of  course  the  verdict  will  often  be  deplorably  at  variance 
w^  die  dictates  of  true  science. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


LEGAL  CONSEQUENCES   OF  MANIA. 


§283.  Man,  being  destined  for  the  social  condition,  has 
received  from  the  author  of  his  being  the  faculties  necessary 
for  discovering  and  understanding  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  possesses  the  liberty,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  regulat- 
ing his  conduct  agreeably  or  directly  opposed  to  their  sugges- 
tions. For  tlie  manner  in  which  this  power  is  used  he  is 
morallif  responsible,  the  elements  of  responsibility  always  being 
the  original  capacity,  the  healthy  action,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  —  the  measure  of  the 
former  being  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  latter 
are  possessed.  In  legal  responsibility,  the  last  element  above 
mentioned  is  not  admitted,  and  the  first  to  a  very  limited 
extent  only,  the  second  alone  being  absolutely  essential.  The 
njlation  of  original  incapacity  to  legal  responsibility  has  already 
been  discussed,  when  treating  of  mental  deficiency  ;  that  of 
cerebral  disease  now  comes  up  for  consideration. 

§  2H4.  The  influence  of  this  condition  on  responsibility  will 
obviously  bo  proportioned  to  its  severity  and  the  extent  of  its 
action  ;  and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  its  grades,  there  is  no  reasbn  why  we  may  not  be  able  to 
recognize  and  identify  some  of  the  more  common  and  promi- 
nent. If  men  had  agreed  to  receive  some  particular  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  tlie  affective  and  intellectual  faculties,  and 
to  assign  to  each  a  portion  of  the  brain  as  its  material  organ, 
we  might  then,  by  studying  the  derangements  of  each  faculty, 
ascertain,  in  some  measure,  how  far  they  affect  the  actions  of 
one  another.     But  as  no  such  unanimity  exists,  we  can  only 
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consider,  as  wo  have  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  the  derangement  of  a  few  particular 
faculties,  and  form  our  opinions  relative  to  their  influence,  by 
the  general  tenor  of  human  experience. 


SECTION  L 

LEGAL    CONSEQUENCES    OF   INTELLECTUAL   MANIA. 

§  285.  The  common  law  relating  to  insanity,  as  before  inti 
mated,  is  open  to  censure,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  man 
uer  in  which  it  measures  the  civil  and  criminal  responsibilities 
of  the  insane,  as  of  the  looseness,  inconsistency,  and  incorrect 
ness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  th< 
disease  is  judicially  established.  The  disabilities  it  imposes  oi 
this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-men  are  founded  in  th< 
most  humane  and  enlightened  views,  and  have  for  their  objec 
the  promotion  of  their  highest  welfare.  To  incapacitate  a  per 
son  from  making  contracts,  bequeathing  property,  and  perform 
ing  other  civil  acts,  who  has  lost  his  natural  power  of  discerninj 
and  judging,  who  mistakes  one  thing  for  another,  and  misappre 
hends  his  relations  to  those  around  him,  is  the  greatest  mere; 
ho  could  receive,  instead  of  being  an  arbitrary  restriction  o 
his  rights. 

§  286.  In  opposition  to  that  principle  of  the  common  law 
which  makes  the  lunatic,  who  commits  a  trespass  on  the  per 
sons  or  property  of  others,  amenable  in  damages  to  b 
recovered  by  a  civil  action,^  Hoffbauer  declares  that,  if  the  pa 
tiont  is  ••  80  deranged  that  he  is  no  longer  master  of  his  actions 
ho  is  under  no  responsibility,  nor  obliged  to  make  reparatioi 
for  iiyurios."  ^  He  gives  no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  w< 
aro  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  even  plausibly  supported.    T< 

*  \VeaYt>r  r.  Ward,  Hobart,  134 ;  Butterly  v.  Darling,  Com.  Pleas,  Nei 
YvMrk;  Nat  Intelligencer,  March  30,  1841. 
»  iV  w^'  §  131. 
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Uie  maniac,  who,  when  restored  to  his  senses,  discovers  that 
during  his  derangement  he  has  committed  an  injury  to  his 
neighbor's  property,   indemnity  for  which  will  strip  him  of 
his  own  possessions  and  reduce  him  to  absolute  beggary,  his 
recovery  must  seem  indeed  like  escaping  from  one  evil  only  to 
encounter  a  greater.    Such  a  possible  consequence  of  madness, 
it  is  certainly  painful  to  think  of;  but  as  the  damage  is  pro- 
duced and  must  be  borne  by  one  party  or  the  other,  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  say  which  it  should  be ;  for  though  it  may  be 
bard  for  a  person  thus  to  suffer  for  actions  committed  while 
utterly  unconscious  of  their  nature,  it  would  manifestly  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  make  another  suffer,  who  was  equally 
innocent  and  perhaps  equally  unconscious  of  the  act. 

§  287.  Originally,  as  already  intimated  (  §  12),  insanity  was 
not  allowed  to  invalidate  a  civil  contract,  under  the  same  ap- 
prehension, apparently,  that  exists  at  the  present  day,  to  some 
extent,  in  regard  to  criminal  cases ;  viz.,  that  if  such  a  conse- 
quence were  admitted  it  would  be  made  an  occasion  of  fraud. 
Of  course,  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  rule,  taken  without 
limitations,  could  not  always  be  ignored,  and,  within  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  has  been  so  qualified  as  to  be  made  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  common  sense.  It  is  now 
well  settled  that  a  contract  for  necessaries  of  life,  or  comforts 
and  luxuries  suitable  to  one's  wealth  and  station,  cannot  be 
avoided  on  the  ground  of  insanity.^  Contracts  have  also  been 
confirmed  in  cases  where  the  insanity  was  not  seen,  and  could 
not  have  been  by  the  exercise  of  common  sagacity,  no  unfair 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  mental  infirmity,  and  it  being 
impossible  to  restore  the  parties  to  their  original  position.^  Of 
late  years,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  in  American 
courts  to  treat  the  contracts  of  the  insane  like  those  of  minors, 

*  Bagstcr  r.  Earl  Portsmouth,  Chitty  on  Contracts,  256. 

'  Molton  p.  Camrouz,  4  Exch.  17 ;  Bcals  v.  Sec,  10  Barr.  *')6 :  Mann  v. 
B^Ucrlv.  21  Ver.  326 ;  La  Rue  o.  Gilkyaon,  4  Barr.  375 ;  Nicl  r.  Morley, 
8  Vesev,  478.  • 
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even  though  it  may  result  in  damage  to  the  other  party .^ 
This  rule  would  be  promotive  of  justice  in  all  cases  where 
the  insanitj,  like  minority,  is  known  or  may  besuspected ;  for, 
▼eiT  properly,  whoever  deals  with  a  person  of  doubtful  sanity 
jhoold  do  it  at  his  own  peril.  In  other  cases,  however,  it 
might  be  made  tfie  means  of  great  injustice. 

§  £S8.  There  is  one  operation  of  the  common  law,  how- 
ever* which  is  justly  a  cause  of  complaint ;  namely,  that  by 
which  the  insane,  even  when  under  guardianship,  are  subject 
tti  be  imprisoned  like  others,  in  default  of  satisfying  a  civil 
execatioa  obtained  against  them ; '  because,  whether  such  im- 
pcisoament  be  considered  as  a  penal  or  a  merely  coercive  meas- 
Ttre«  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  insane.  It  cannot 
ctMcce  oae  who  has  no  control  over  his  own  property,  and 
wfiDse  zneatal  coodition  is  supposed  to  be  such  that  he  is  un- 
;ibu!  u  5iee  any  relation  between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and 
Ki  pitoxsh  a  person  for  what  he  himself  had  no  agency  what- 
^n*r  in.  ii^ui^*  is  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
r^  iucs^MCTise  some  madmen  in  a  common  jail  would,  in  all 
pcjo*jiL:r.-.  i^:yni^^»  their  disorder,  and  if  the  confinement 
vipi   vr.-cncKii  TO  :he  extent    which  the  law   would   allow, 

i  IS;.'.  V^«*  civil  iisabilities  above  mentioned,  are  not  in- 
^UuT*^  :y  ;*-P£:y  one  laboring  under  mental  derangement; 
iix?  iwuisu;:^  ,^-1  insanity  necessary  to  produce  this  efiect,  or 
ji  A»^  yi!r^Lse*  ;he  fact  of  the  party's  being  compos  or  non  com- 
.<!**  #u  'u:^  ■*  i  '^ues^tion  to  be  submitted  to  judicial  investiga- 

rKtinft<*tt  •  Lv-aic^  ;<  Mod.  810:  Si?aver  r.  Phelps,  11  Pick.  304;  Ben- 
^«al  -•  vbduivitiWr.  ,>  Wxirccn.  57;  Rice  r.  Peet,  15  John.  o03;  Lincoln  r. 
'5^<*tbte«tr.  ^"^i  Vjr  (N-i.  la  this  last-cited  case,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
.•<c\rt«k.^^  ,i  IK'  -.iisu:!^  i*  laif^Iy  and  ably  discussed  by  the  court,  C.  J.  Red- 
Ki%;.  Ji  ^i  i?*»  V  C^^'wl.  17  Ver.  499,  however,  the  old  doctrine  was 
*«k.«i  .<«K"^il^i^  ujiiuuuiKx:  rb^  d<*fendant  killed  an  ox  which  had  been 
h,\%r^>««<  o  itiu  t«  :£M  viaiacuT  Sv>  take  care  of;  bat  he  was  held  liable  in 
•4xjM|^««s.   sKMi;t)  Mi^il  '£.ucwa  b,^  cbe  plaintiff  to  be  insane  when  the  contract 

>^«\v««  jtt  t.ait*.<:v.  «07 :  £1:^  parte  Leighton,  U  Mass.  207. 
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ion,  the  result  of  which  will  depend  on  the  views  of  individ- 
als  relative  to  the  effect  of  insanity  on  the  mental  operations, 
Bind  to  the  respect  due  to  opinions  and  decisions  already  pro- 
snulgated.  General  intellectual  mania,  as  we  have  represented 
It,  should  be  followed,  to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  legal  conse- 
<)uences  of  insanity ;  but  partial  intellectual  mania  does  not 
necessarily  render  a  person  nan  compos^  or  so  impaired  in 
mind  as  to  be  no  longer  legally  responsible  for  his  acts,  any 
more  than  every  disease  of  the  lungs  or  stomach  prevents  a 
patient  from  attending  to  his  ordinary  affairs,  and  enjoying 
a  certain  measure  of  health.  The  question  when  mania 'in- 
validates a  person's  civil  acts  and  annuls  criminal  responsi- 
bility, and  when  it  does  not  affect  his  liability  in  these  respects, 
has  occasioned  considerable  discussion,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  delicate  and  important  that  the  whole  range  of  this  sub- 
ject embraces.  No  general  principles  concerning  it  are  to 
be  found  in  the  common  law  except  Lord  Hale's  (§  8),  and 
cases  seem  to  have  been  decided  with  but  little  reference  to 
one  another,  according  to  the  medical  or  legal  views  which 
happened  at  the  time  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  court  and 
jury.  As  insanity  has  become  better  known,  decisions  have 
occasionally  been  more  correct ;  but  as  the  prevalence  of  these 
improvements  has  not  been  universal,  this  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence has  often  retrograded,  and  thus  the  mind  of  the  in- 
quirer is  confused  by  an  array  of  opinions  diametrically 
opposed.  Correct  general  principles  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
are  yet  to  be  established  ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  object, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  lay  down  such  legal  consequences  of 
partial  intellectual  mania,  as  seem  to  be  warranted  by  cor- 
rect medical  knowledge  of  insanity,  and  by  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

§  21*0.  We  see  some  persons  managing  their  affairs  with 
their  ordinary  shrewdness  and  discretion,  evincing  no  extraor- 
dinary exaltation  of  feeling  or  fancy,  and  on  all  but  one  or  a 
few  points  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  reason.    It  has 
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been  elsewhere  remarked  (§  178),  that  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  less  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  serious  de- 
rangement of  the  reasoning  power  which  a  person  must  have 
experienced,  who  entertains  the  strange  fancies  that  sometimes 
find  their  way  into  the  mind,  it  may  still  be  exercised  on  all 
other  subjects,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  no  diminution  of  its 
natural  soundness.  The  celebrated  Pascal  believed  at  times 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  over  which  he 
was  momentarily  in  danger  of  falling ;  and  a  Oerman  profes- 
sor of  law,  mentioned  by  HoiTbauer,  thought  the  freemasons 
were' leagued  against  him,  while  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  chair  with  his  usual  ability ;  and  numberless  are  the  in- 
stances of  worthy  people  who  have  imagined  their  heads  turned 
round,  or  their  limbs  made  of  butter  or  glass,  who  nevertheless 
manage  their  concerns  with  their  ordinary  shrewdness.  A 
surgical  friend  once  brought  me  a  young  man  who  had  strongly 
importuned  him  to  perform  some  operation  on  his  nose,  which, 
he  fancied,  had  got  strangely  twisted,  though  to  everybody  else 
it  seemed  perfectly  right.  Tlie  matter  gave  him  much  uneasi- 
ness, but  in  every  other  respect  he  was  fully  himself.  He  was 
overseer  of  a  cotton-mill,  and  discharged  liis  duties  satisfactorily 
to  his  employers.  No  one  following  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  would  seriously  propose  to  invalidate  such  of  these 
men's  acts  as  manifestly  have  no  reference  to  the  crotchets 
they  have  imbibed.  To  deprive  them  of  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  under  the  show  of  affording  them  protection, 
would  be  to  inflict  a  certain  and  a  serious  injury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  much  smaller  one  that  might  never 
occur.  The  principle  that  we  would  inculcate  is,  that  mono- 
mania invalidates  a  civil  act  only  when  such  act  clearly  comes 
within  the  circle  of  the  diseased  operations  of  the  mind. 

§  291.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  tliat  in  every 
case  of  partial  mania  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  insane 
delusion,  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  the  act  in  question 
oould  have  come  within  the  range  of  its  influence.     In  many 
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instances  the  delusion  is  frequently  changing,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  only  difficult  to  determine  how  far  it  may  have  been 
connected  with  any  particular  act,  but  the  mind  in  respect 
to  other  operations  has  lost  its  original  soundness  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  transaction  of  impor- 
tant affiiirs.  Still,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  against  apply- 
ing the  general  principle  where  it  can  be  done  without  fear  of 
mistake.  In  doubtful  instances  we  must  be  governed  by  the 
oircumstances  of  the  case,  and  this  course,  with  all  its  objec- 
tions, seems  far  more  rational  than  the  practice  of  universal 
disqualification . 

§  202.  The  validity  of  a  marnage  contracted  in  a  state  of 
partial  mania  is  not  to  be  determined  exactly  upon  the  above 
principles.     Here  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  merely  the 
connection  of  the  delusion  with  the  idea  of  being  married,  nor 
should  we  form  any  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  capacity  of  the 
deranged  party  from  the  propriety  with   which  he  conducts 
himself  during  the  ceremony.    The  mere  joining  of  hands  and 
uttering  the  usual  responses  are  things  not  worth  considering ; 
it  is  the  new  relations  which  the  married  state  creates,  the 
new  responsibilities  which  it  imposes,  that  should   fix  our 
attention,  as  the  only  points  in  regard  to  which  the  question 
of  capacity  can  be  properly  agitated.     In  other  contracts  all  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  may  be  definite,  and  brought  into 
view  at  once,  and  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  comprehend 
them  determined  with  comparative  facility.     In  the  contract 
of  marriage,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  definite  or  cer- 
tain ;  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  do  not  admit  of  l)eing 
measured  and  discussed ;  they  are  of  an  abstract  kind,  and 
constantly  varying  with  every  new  scene  and  condition  of  life. 
With  these  views,  we  are  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  principle 
laid  down  on  one  occasion,  in  a  case  of  libel  for  divorce  for 
insanity  of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  that  **  the  fact 
of  the  party^s  being  able  to  go  through  the  niarria^xo  cerenitHiy 
with  propriety  was  primd  facie  evidence  of  sufficient  under- 
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standing  to  make  the  contract."  ^  If  by  making  the  contract  is 
meant  merely  the  giving  of  consent,  and  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain forms,  then,  indeed,  the  fact  of  the  party's  going  through 
the  ceremony  with  propriety  may  be  some  evidence  of  sufficient 
understanding  to  make  it ;  but-  if  the  expression  includes  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  and  duties  that 
follow,  or  even  of  the  bonds  and  settlements  that  sometimes 
accompany  it,  then  the  fact  here  mentioned  is  no  evidence  at 
all  of  sufficient  capacity.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  looking  at  the 
subject  in  a  different  light,  has  very  properly  said  that  '^  going 
through  the  ceremony  was  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  party ;  and  that  foolish,  crazy  persons  might  be 
instructed  to  go  through  the  formality  of  the  ceremony,  though 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  the  marriage  contract."^ 
In  a  similar  case,  Lord  Stowell,  then  Sir  William  Scott,  had 
previously  observed,  oui  the  fact  given  in  evidence  that  the 
party  "  had  manifested  perfect  propriety  of  behavior  "  during 
the  ceremony,  ^'  that  much  stress  was  not  to  be  laid  on  that 
circumstance  ;  as  persons  in  that  state  will  nevertheless  often 
pursue  a  favorite  purpose,  with  the  composure  and  regularity 
of  apparently  sound  minds."  ^ 

§  293.  Within  a  few  years,  a  class  of  cases  has  made  its 
appearance,  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  medical  jurist. 
The  woman,  after  preparing  for  a  union  to  which  her  head 
and  heart  had  apparently  fully  consented,  and  going  through 
the  marriage  ceremony  with  the  utmost  propriety,  manifesting 
all  the  wliile  nothing  unusual  in  her  deportment,  immediately 
after  imbibes  an  insuperable  aversion  towards  her  husband, 
shuns  his  company,  and  perhaps  refuses  to  live  with  him.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  other  singularities  of  conduct  soon  appear, 
one  after  another,  till  at  last  the  woman  becomes  a  subject  of 
unequivocal  insanity.  In  others,  however,  this  strong  repug- 
nance towards  the  husband  continues  to  be  the  principal  if  not 

*  4  Pickering,  32.  *  Browning  r.  Read,  2  Phillimore,  69 

'  Turner  r.  Meyers,  1  Haggard,  414. 
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the  only  symptom  of  mental  disorder ;  but  so  closely  do  they 
resemble  the  former  in  other  respects,  that  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  merely  yarieties  of  the  same 
Affection.     The  pathological  character  of  these  cases  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  obyioos.    From  some  cause  or  other,  the  patient 
has  been  affected  with  a  cerebral  excitation  not  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  mental  manifestations,  and  which,  under  favorable 
eircumstancos,  might  have  entirely  disappeared.    In  this  con- 
dition, marriage,  with  the  crowd  of  new  thoughts  and  feelings 
^^th  which  it  is  preceded,  operates  as  a  powerfully  exciting 
oause,  and  under  its  influence  the  pathological  affection  is 
completely  developed.    It  is  not  strange,  certainly,  that  mar- 
xiage  should  occasionally  find  a  female  brain  in  this  morbid 
condition ;  nor  that,  in  case  of  such  a  conjunction,  the  result 
liere  mentioned  should  follow.    The  legal  relations  of  these 
cases  are  not  so  satisfactorily  settled.    In  some  of  them,  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  conduct  and  condition  previous  to  mar- 
riage may  detect  indubitable  signs  of  insanity  ;  while  in  others 
no  such  signs  can  be  discovered,  though  subsequently  the  men- 
tal disorder  may  have  become  no  less  obvious.    Now,  are  we 
prepared  to  make  a  distinction  between  them  ?  to  grant  divorce 
in  one  class,  and  refuse  it  in  the  other  ?   This,  no  doubt,  would 
be  highly  convenient,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
strictly  just.    While  we  see  not  how  legal  relief  can  be  with- 
held in  the  former  class,  yet  in  regard  to  the  latter  we  recoil 
from  the  idea  of  depriving  a  woman  of  her  protection  and 
support,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  severest  of  earthly  calam- 
ities has  overtaken  her,  merely  on  the  strength  of  what  we  may 
call  a  pathological  abstraction. 

§  294.  The  principles  that  should  regulate  the  legal  relations 
of  the  partially  insane  are  few  and  simple.  While  they  should 
be  left  in  possession  of  every  civil  right  that  they  are  not 
clearly  incapable  of  exercising,  they  should  he  subjected  to 
the  performance  of  no  duties  iuvolring  the  interests  or  comfort 
of  individuals,  which  may  be  equally  well  discharged  by  others. 
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In  the  former  instance  we  continue  the  enjoyment  of  a  right 
that  has  never  been  abused ;  in  the  latter,  we  refrain  from 
imposing  duties  on  people  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  perform 
them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  HoflFbauer,  that  a 
monomaniac  should  be  allowed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  an- 
other, or  be  appointed  to  the  oflSce  of  guardian,  however  much 
we  might  be  inclined  to  respect  the  validity  of  his  civil  acts. 
In  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  know  or  to  conjecture, 
beforehand,  how  the  predominant  idea  in  his  mind  may  be 
affected  by  his  connection  with  persons  and  things  that  have 
hitherto  been  foreign  to  his  thoughts ;  while  in  others,  it  is  far 
within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  consequences  will  be 
ruinous  to  himself  and  others.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  man 
who  has  long  believed  that  he  has  an  eel  in  his  stomach,  but 
on  no  other  point  has  he  manifested  the  slightest  mental 
impairment.  If  a  monomaniac  is  ever  a  suitable  person  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  another,  it  would  seem,  at  first  thought, 
that  this  one  certainly  is ;  yet  nothing  would  be  more  injudi- 
cious than  to  intrust  him  with  any  such  duty,  for  in  all  proba- 
bility, though  perfectly  upright  in  his  dealings,  he  would  be 
irresistibly  impelled  to  dissipate  the  property  of  others,  as  he 
always  has  his  own  earnings,  in  constant  journeyings  from  one 
empiric  to  another,  in  purchasing  medicines,  and  consulting 
physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relieved  from  his  fancied 
tormentor.  This  exclusion,  as  Chambeyron,  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Hoffbauer,  justly  remarks,  does  the  monomaniac  no 
wrong ;  it  frees  him  from  a  great  responsibility,  and  prevents 
dangers,  possible  at  least,  either  to  the  ward  or  to  him. 

§  295.  The  above  views  are  countenanced  by  many  distin- 
guished physicians  and  jurists.  Hoffbauer  supports  them  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  Esquirol  sanctions  them,  by  interposing  no 
word  of  disapprobation  ;  Georget  admits  them  in  application 
to  civil  cases ;  and  Paris  and  Fonblanque  have  explicitly  rec- 
ognized their  correctness  in  the  following  passage  :  "  When  a 
man  sufiers  under  a  partial  derangement  of  intellect,  and  on 
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one  point  only,  it  would  be  unjust  to  invalidate  acts  which 
were  totally  distinct  from,  and  uninfluenced  by,  this  so  limited 
insanity ;  but  if  the  act  done  bear  a  strict  and  evident  reference 
to  the  existing  mental  delusion,  we  cannot  see  why  the  law 
should  not  also  interpose  a  limited  protection,  and  still  less 
why  courts  of  equity,  which  in  their  ordinary  jurisdiction 
relieve  against  mistake,  should  deny  their  aid  in  such 
cases."  ^ 

S  296.  Mr.  Evans,  the  translator  of  Pothier's  Treatise  on 
Obligations,  expresses  an  opinion  on  this  subject  no  less  posi- 
tive and  precise.    ^^  I  cannot  but  think,"  he  says,  '^  that  a 
mental  disorder  operating  on  partial  subjects,  should,  with 
regard  to  those  subjects,  be  attended  with  the  same  effects  as  a 
total  deprivation  of  reason  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  partial  disorder,  operating  only  upon  particular  subjects, 
Hliould  not,  in  its  legal  effects,  have  an  influence  more  exten- 
Bive  than  the  subjects  to  which  it  applies ;  and  that  every 
ciuestion  should  be  reduced  to  the  point,  whether  the  act  under 
consideration  proceeded  from  a  mind  fully  capable,  in  respect 
of  that  act,  of  exercising  free,  sound,  and  discriminating  judg- 
nerit;  but  in  case  the  infirmity  is  established  to  exist,  the 
tendency  of  it  to  direct  or  fetter  the  operations  of  the  mind 
ahould  be  in  general  regarded  as  sufficient  presumptive  evi- 
dence, witliout  requiring  a  direct  and  positive  proof  of  its  actual 
operation."^ 

§  297.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  practice  of 
the  English  courts  in  regard  to  partial  insanity  has  been  regu- 
lated by  no  settled  principles.  Of  the  trutli  of  this  remark  we 
have  a  striking  illustration  in  Greenwood's  case,  which  is  so 
often  cited.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  acted  as 
chairman  at  the  quarter  sessions ;  but  becoming  diseased,  and 
receiving  in  a  fever  a  draught  from  the  hand  of  his  brother, 
the  delirium,  taking  its  ground  then,  connected  itself  with  that 

'  1  Medical  Jnrispmdence,  302. 

*  2  Pothier  on  Obligationf ,  Appendix,  24. 
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testator  had  considerable  practice  as  a  surgeon  and  medical 
electrician  from  1785  to  1820,  and  that  at  all  times  down  to 
the  latter  period,  when  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  he  managed 
the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  and  professional  affairs  in  a  rational 
manner,  and  rationally  conducted  all  manner  of  business. 
They  admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  irritable  and  violent 
temper ;  of  great  pride  and  conceit ;  very  precise  in  all  his 
domestic  and  other  arrangements ;  very  iinimtient  of  contra- 
diction, and  imbued  with  high  notions  of  parental  authority. 
They  represented  him  to  have  entertained  rigid  notions  of 
the  total  and  absolute  depravity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  sensible  conversion,  and  contended  tliat  all  the 
singularities  of  his  conduct  could  be  attributed  to  his  peculiar 
disfioiiition  and  belief,  without  resorting  to  insanity  for  an 
explanation.  By  the  daughter  it  was  shown,  by  a  body  of 
evidence  that  placed  the  fact  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  reason- 
able doubt,  that  from  an  early  period  of  her  life  he  manifested 
an  insane  aversion  towards  her.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  describing  her,  even  to  persons  with  whom  he  was  not 
intimately  acquainted,  as  sullen,  perverse,  obstinate,  and  given 
to  lying ;  as  a  fiend,  a  monster,  a  very  devil,  the  special  prop- 
perty  of  Satan  ;  and  charging  her  with  vices,  of  which  it  was 
impossible  that  a  girl  of  her  age  could  be  guilty.  The  peculiar 
and  unequalled  depravity  of  his  child,  her  vices,  obstinacy,  and 
profligacy,  were  topics  on  which  he  was  constantly  dwelling, 
and  his  general  deportment  towards  her  not  only  negatived 
all  idea  of  natural  affection,  but  betrayed  a  most  fiend-like 
temper.  His  manner  towards  her  was  fiery  and  terrific ;  the 
instant  she  appeared,  his  eye  flashed  with  rage  and  scorn,  and 
he  spurned  her  from  him  as  he  would  a  reptile.  He  compelled 
her  tu  do  the  most  menial  offices,  such  as  sweeping  the  rooms, 
scouring  the  grates,  washing  the  linen  and  the  dishes ;  to  live 
in  the  kitchen,  and  l>e  sparingly  fed.  He  once  stripped  her 
naked  when  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  tied  her  to  a  l»ed[K)st,  and, 
after  flogging  her  severely  witli  a  large  rod  intertwisted  with 

80 
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!i.  .^nbfaed  her  back  with  brine.    Repeatedly,  and  on 
oeeasions,  he  struck  ber  with  bis  clinched 
deah  with  a  horsewhip,  tore  out  ber  hair,  and 
ic  her  a  blow  with  some  weapon  which  indented  a 
-aoie.  and  which  must  have  killed  ber,  bad  she  not  « 

irmxea  r.    Sow  it  was  abundantly  proved  that  there  existed 
a»  .^-tti  .tBEse  wfaafiever  for  this  strange  antipathy,  but  that  the  i 

va»  jt  an  amiable,  obliging,  and  docile  disposition ;  ; 

jaii  always  shown  a  great  filial  affection  for  her  r 

'.  ^sic  ^e  conducted  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  ui-  - 

■tMLiM?  and  «ieconim ;  that  she  was  a  person  of  strictly  ^ 

iud  -*Miynn»  habits^  and  was  so  considered  and  known  m 

1}  «  jr  -jie  ±»Lds  <jf  die  deceased  and  others  of  high  reputSr  - 

sampler.    The  court,  in  making  up  its  decision,  ^ 

-iur  ±tf  'iisesdaa  at  issue  was,  ^^not  whether  the  c 

>  wfunfrrfn  cartain  other  particulars,  as  proved  by  ^ 

sQuoid  have  the  effect  of  defeating  a  wiU  gen-  — 

mc;»«    3C    JK  ietiettsed.  or  even  this  identical   will,  —  but  dt 

^vtSiKser  u»  uusaoiCT,  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter,  should  J! 

ia«v    iK  MiiKV  of  defeating,  not  so  much  any  will  (a  will  1 

»-^ '-'•.;.'»     if  ±e  deceased,  as  this  identical  will."     Accord-  - 

^T.  .vustiienug  it  proved  that  the  will  was  the  direct,  un- 
..i.::-.'^  »i!k}r"-ujr  of  that  morbid  delusion  concerning  the 
;iii.c :•*.**.  ":ius  7UC  :a:o  act  and  energy,  it  was  pronounced  to 
j^  ««•  liia  •*  tti  :u  law.  In  this  decision  we  see  the  prevalence 
:l  ^v.^t"  u\'fv  ,vrrrx't  aad  profound  views  of  insanity  which 
^,^  -r!5^uti>i  irjiu  rbe  inquiries  of  the  last  few  years. 

^  i>i*.  W  5aaxe  t»riuciple  had  been  previously  laid  down 
a  :k  iiU>»*'ii^  oa:>e  which  was  adjudicated  in  Kentucky, 
.^  v^i  ,\vi*^  Moore  made  his  will  in  April,  1822,  and 
>«Kf-:>  uter  iiod.  It  was  the  validity  of  this  will  which  was 
i»v  VKiu  iC  s^^e.  About  twenty-four  years  previous  to  his 
i<4Mti«  K'  MM  A  iau^roui^  fever,  during  which  he  imbibed  a 
x.rv.J5;  uu!p«4iuy  wwanl*  his  brothers,  imagining  that  they 
■:v^u%;x-u  ,0  itwcrvy  or  iiyore  him,  though  they  attended  him 
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throughout  his  illness,  and  uever  furnished  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  his  belief.  This  antipathy  continued  to  the  day  of 
Lis  death,  with  a  single  exception,  when  he  made  a  will  in 
their  favor,  but  afterwards  cancelled  it.  When  asked  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  why  he  disinherited  his  brothers,  he  became 
violently  excited,  and  declared  that  they  had  endeavored  to 
get  his  estate  before  his  death.  The  court,  in  its  decision, 
observe,  that  '^  he  cannot  be  accounted  a  free  agent  in  making 
his  will,  so  far  as  his  relatives  are  concerned,  although  free  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  however  free  he  may  have  been 
as  to  other  objects,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  this 
peculiar  defect  of  intellect  did  influence  his  acts  in  making 
liis  will,  and  for  this  cause  it  ought  not  to  be  sustained.  It 
is  not  only  this  groundless  hatred  or  malice  to  his  brethren 
tiiat  ought  to  affect  liis  will,  but  also  his  fears  of  them,  which 
he  expressed  during  his  last  illness,  conceiving  that  they  were 
attempting  to  get  away  his  estate  before  his  death,  or  that 
they  were  lying  in  wait  to  shoot  him,  while  on  other  subjects 
he  spoke  rationally ;  all  of  which  are  strong  evidences  of  a 
derangement  in  one  department  of  his  mind,  unaccounta- 
ble indeed,  but  directly  influencing  and  operating  upon  the 
act  which  is  now  claimed  as  the  final  disposition  of  the  es- 
tate." ' 

§  oOO.  Esquirol  has  related  a  case  of  a  very  similar  kind, 
where  a  person  conceived  an  antipathy  against  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives,  who,  he  believed,  were  seeking  to 
destroy  him.  Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion  he  made 
testamentary  dispositions,  and  Esquirol  being  consulted  re8{)ect- 
iug  their  validity,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  testator  was 
laboring  under  insanity.^ 

§  301.  On  the  other  hand,  testamentary  dispositions  which 
are  founded  on  motives  that  might  be  supposed  to  govern  a 
sane   mind,  and  present,  on  their  face,  no    indications    of 

'  Johniton  v.  Moorc^s  Heirs,  1  Little,  .171. 
'  Annales  d*  Hygidnc  Publique,  iii.  370. 
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insanity,  have  not  been  disturbed,  though  the  mind  were  con- 
fessedly laboring  under  some  degree  of  derangement.  The 
following  case  was  decided  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
principle :  — 

At  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Worcester  County,  April,  1843,  the  probate  of  a  will  was 
contested  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator,  who 
had  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  property  to  a  nephew,  though 
having  children  of  his  own.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  testator,  when  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  strong  drink,  to  which  he  was  intemperately 
addicted,  manifested  some  aberration  of  mind,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  death  had  persisted  in  the  declaration 
that  his  children  were  not  legitimate,  as  he  had  never  been 
married  to  their  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that 
his  only  son  was  intemperate,  and  neglected  and  abused  his 
parents ;  that  his  daughter,  her  husband  and  children,  also 
neglected  him ;  and  that  for  many  years  there  was  no  inter- 
course among  the  various  members  of  the  family.  The 
nephew  had  always  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
testator,  and  ministered  to  his  wants  and  infirmities.  Al- 
though he  had  lived  with  the  mother  of  his  children,  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  forty-nine  years,  yet  no  certificate  or  record 
of  the  marriage  could  be  found,  and  it  did  not  appear  very 
improbable  that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  never  been  per- 
formed. He  had  always  managed  his  property,  which  was 
of  considerable  amount,  prudently  and  intelligently,  and  the 
will  was  properly  drawn  and  executed,  giving  good  reasons 
also  for  its  bequests.  In  short,  it  was  a  rational  act,  cation- 
ally  done,  and  was  established  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury.^ 

§  302.  Lord  Brougham,  however,  has  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine that,  in  civil  cases,  partial  insanity  should  have  the  same 

*  For  the  facts  in  this  case,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  then 
Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  who  gave  his  testi- 
mony on  the  trial,  as  an  expert. 
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legal  conBeqnences,  as  the  general  form  of  the  disease.  The 
idea  of  partial  unsouudness,  in  the  common  acceptation,  is  in- 
compatible, he  thinks,  with  the  unity  and  individuality  of  the 
mind.  If  the  mind  were  an  aggregate  of  several  faculties,  one 
or  more  of  them  might  certainly  become  unsound,  while  the 
rest  remained  unafiected,  and  it  would  be  very  proper  to  con- 

• 

sider  the  acts  of  the  individual,  in  reference  to  this  point.  But 
if  the  mind  is  indivisible,  we  are  unable  to  limit  exactly  the 
operation  of  any  unsoundness  by  which  it  is  affected.  Delu- 
sion, as  long  as  it  exists,  whether  much  or  little  under  control, 
is  a  manifestation  of  insanity  ;  and  henoe  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  acts  or  any  act  of  a  diseased  mind,  however  ap- 
parently rational  that  act  may  appear  to  be,  or  may  in  reality 
be,  because  we  have  no  security  that  the  lurking  delusion,  the 
real  unsoundness,  does  not  mingle  itself  with,  or  occasion  the 
act  Hence,  if  a  person  believing  himself  to  be  Emperor  of 
Grermany  should  make  his  will,  and  we  were  quite  convinced 
that,  had  any  one  spoken  of  the  German  diet,  or  -abused  the 
German  emperor,  the  testator's  delusion  would  have  at  once 
bruken  forth,  then  we  must  pronounce  the  will  void,  be  it 
rational  and  efficacious  in  every  respect  as  any  disposition  of 
property  could  be.  Now,  the  true  issue  in  the  case,  which  does 
uot  seem  to  be  very  clearly  apprehended  by  his  Lordship,  is, 
wliether  or  not  the  admitted  unsoundness  did  influence  the 
testamentary  dispositions,  and  on  this  point  evidence  is  sought 
in  the  character  of  the  will  itself.  The  attentive  reader  will 
not  fail  to  see  the  lamentable  inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  here 
put  forth,  with  that  which  the  same  person  has  promulgated  in 
regard  to  criminal  cases.     (§  38.)^ 

§  303.  It  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  settled  doctrine  of 
English  and  American  courts,  that  partial  insanity  may  or 
may  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
settled  that  a  will  is  necesmrily  invalidated  by  the  presence  of 
mental  disease  possessing  a  wider  range  of  influence.     In  the 

*  Wariog  r.  Waring,  6  Thornton's  Notes,  888,  and  6  Moore,  P.  C. 
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judgment  just  referred  to,  Lord  Brougham  said  that,  iu  the 
trial  of  the  case,  ^^  there  was  a  manifest  disposition  to  lay  down 
a  rule  that  no  person  laboring  under  monomania,  or  partial  in- 
sanity, can  be  deemed  intestable,  unless  the  kind  of  insanity 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  will.  But  there  was  wanting  the 
courage  to  lay  down  a  proposition  which  would  at  once  have 
been  rejected,  and  must  have  been  met  with  the  question,  Gould 
any  court  admit  to  probate  the  will  of  the  man  who  said  (in 
the  case  cited  by  Sir  John  NichoU,  in  Dew  v.  Clark)  ^  *  I  am 
the  Christ,'  although  that  will  bore  no  marks  whatever  of  an 
unsound  mind,  still  less  of  the  dreadful  delusion  under  which 
the  party  labored."  Undoubtedly,  many  a  man  whose  mind  is 
swarming  with  delusions,  and  whose  insanity  is  manifested,  in 
some  way  or  other,  every  hour  in  the  day,  may  make  a  will 
perfectly  correct  and  proper  in  its  dispositions,  and  exhibiting 
not  a  trace  of  disease,  either  in  its  form  or  substance.  Is  such 
a  will  to  stand  ?  Practically,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. If  the  testator  had  shown,  in  his  discourse  or  his  con- 
duct, the  least  scintillation  of  reason,  his  case  would  be 
regarded  as  one  of  monomania,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
established  rule  respecfing  the  legal  effect  of  monomania.  Tliis 
result  was  exemplified  in  Chambers  v.  T/ie  QueerCs  Proctar 
(^1840).^  The  facts  were  established  that  on  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  of  November,  1839,  the  testator,  a  barrister,  enter- 
tained the  delusion,  among  others,  that  the  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple  were  about  to  disbar  him  on  account  of  an  im- 
aginary trivial  fraud  he  had  practised  upon  them,  and  that  in 
consequence  thereof  he  was  a  lost  man,  and  must  be  got  out 
of  the  country ;  that  this  delusion  existed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1838  or  1839 :  that  delusions  equally  gross  existed  at  a  pre- 
vious period  of  the  year  1838  ;  that  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1839,  he  executed  his  will ;  and  that  the  next  day  he  com- 
milted  suicide.  The  court.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  pronounced 
in  tavor  of  the  will,  on  the  following  grounds :  No  delusion 

»  2  Curteis,  415. 
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proved  to  exist  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  November,  and  it 
be  properly  inferred,  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  appear- 
that  on  the  loth  his  mind  was  in  the  same  condition  as 
he  11th.  The  continuance  of  insanity  on  the  loth  is  not 
e  assumed,  merely  because  it  existed  on  the  three  previous 
\,  Tlicse  were  the  ostensible  reasons  for  sustaining  the 
;  the  real  one,  unquestionably,  was,  that  it  was  a  rational 
rationally  done,  and  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
\e  testator,  instead  of  believing  that  the  benchers  were 
it  to  disbar  him,  had  imagined  that  he  was  the  Christ, 
there  been  in  the  will  one  word  ^'  sounding  to  folly,"  then, 
linlv,  it  would  have  been  assumed  that  the  delusion  con- 
3d  on  the  15th,  and  that  the  act  of  suicide  on  the  16th 
igthened  this  assumption. 

•j04.  In  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases,  it  is  important  to 
ider  the  operation  of  the  predominant  idea,  and  its  influence 
lie  act  in  question.  There  certainly  is  no  reason  why  a 
on  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  criminal  act  that 
igs  from  a  delusion  which  would  be  sufficient  to  invalidate 
civil  act  to  which  it  might  give  rise.  A  monomaniac's 
e  of  i\\Q  fitness  of  thing's  is  not  diflerent  when  he  signs  a 
3U8  contract,  or  makes  a  will,  from  what  it  is  when  he 
nits  a  criminal  deed.  If  the  inability  to  discern  the  true 
ions  of  things  is  the  ground  on  which  the  former  are  in- 
ated,  it  ought  equally  to  annul  criminal  responsibility  ; 
ss  it  can  be  shown  that  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the 
re  and  consequences  of  crime  are  never  affected  in  insanity, 
re  compatible  with  a  degree  of  mental  soundness  that 
d  incapacitate  a  person  from  buying  a  house  or  selling  a 
f  land.  It  is  yet  a  disputed  point,  however,  whether  par- 
uania  should,  in  criminal  cases,  have  the  full  legal  eflect 
isanity.  Hy  Hofl*baucr,  Foderd,  and  some  other  writers, 
contended  that  the  same  principle  which  determines  the 
t  of  mania  in  civil,  should  also  determine  its  eifcct  in  crim- 
cases  ;  that  is,  that  criminal  responsibility  should  be  an- 
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nulled  only  when  the  act  comes  within  the  range  of  the  diseased 
operations  of  the  mind.  In  favor  of  this  view,  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  connection  of  the  morbid  delusion  with  the 
criminal  act  is  generally  very  direct,  and  not  easily  mistaken. 
A  remote  and  circuitous  association  of  the  predominant  idea 
with  the  deed  in  question  presents  fair  ground  for  suspicion, 
because  the  further  the  thoughts  of  the  monomaniac  wander 
from  the  object  of  his  delusion,  the  less  are  they  affected  by 
its  influence.  If  a  man  who  imagines  his  legs  are  made  of 
glass  should  see  another  approaching  him  with  a  stick  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  them,  he  could  not  help  resisting  even  to 
bloodshed,  in  what  would  be  to  him  an  act  of  self-defence ;  but 
it  would  require  a  very  peculiar  concatenation  of  circumstances 
to  warrant  us  in  considering  a  rape  or  theft  as  the  ofispring  of 
this  hallucination,  because  the  idea  of  these  acts  would  carry 
the  thoughts  far  beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence. 

§  305.  Against  these  views  it  is  objected  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  predominant 
idea  and  the  criminal  act.  The  links  that  connect  the  thoughts 
which  rise  successively  in  the  sound  mind  defy  all  our  penetra- 
tion, and  the  few  laws  we  have  established  are  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  associations  of  the  insane  mind.  No  one  will  be 
bold  enough  to  affirm  that  a  cei:tain  idea  cannot  possibly  be 
connected  with  a  certain  other  idea,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
mind,  least  of  all  when  it  is  disordered  by  disease  ;  so  that  the 
existence  of  partial  insanity  once  established,  it  is  for  no 
human  tribunal  arbitrarily  to  circumscribe  the  circle  of  its  dis- 
eased operations.  A  case  is  on  record  of  a  young  man  who 
had  an  insane  passion  for  windmills.  He  would  go  any  dis- 
tance to  see  a  windmill,  and  would  sit  watching  one  for  days 
together.  In  the  hope  of  turning  his  mind  from  this  strange 
fancy,  his  friends  removed  him  to  a  place  where  there  were  no 
mills.  Here  he  got  a  child  into  a  wood,  and  attempted  to  mur- 
der it,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  removed,  as  a  punishment. 
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to  iiomo  place  where  there  were  windmills.^  The  connection 
between  his  delusion  and  the  criminal  act  would  never  have 
been  discovered,  certainly,  had  he  not  disclosed  it  himself.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  sometimes  the  predominent  idea  is 
frequently  changing,  and  at  others  is  obstinately  concealed  by 
tlie  patient,  and  not  ascertained  till  after  his  restoration  to 
health. 

§  806.  Is  it  true  that  the  insane  judge  of  their  relations  to 
persons  and  things  not  immediately  connected  with  their  delu- 
sions with  ordinary  clearness  and  accuracy  ?  Does  the  doud 
that  settles  over  one  portion  of  their  mental  horizon  throw  no 
shadow  over  the  rest  of  it  ?  This  question  involves  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  must  be  decided  solely  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  insane, 
of  learning  their  habits,  their  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
their  motives  and  impulses.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a 
person  partially  insane  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  quite  ra- 
tional in  his  conduct  and  conversation,  but  the  same  is  equally 
true  of  those  who  are  regarded  as  wholly  insane.  Let  a 
stranger  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  galleries  of  an  asylum, 
observing  the  manners  of  the  inmates,  and  watching  tliem 
while  engaged  in  their  labors,  amusements,  and  conversation, 
and  distinguish,  if  he  can,  the  wholly  from  the  partially  insane. 
If  this  limited  power  of  speaking  and  acting  correctly  does 
not  invalidate  the  plea  of  insanity  as  it  regards  the  one  class, 
why  should  it  as  regards  the  other  ?  Touching  this  phenome* 
non  there  are  two  facts  which  should  be  duly  considered,  in 
forming  our  opinion  of  its  relation  to  legal  responsibility.  In 
the  first  place,  this  apparent  rationality  of  the  insane  is  usually 
manifested  in  connection  with  matters,  to  them  of  secondary 
consequence,  not  calculated  to  excite  much  interest,  nor  to 
task  any  moral  or  intellectual  faculty ;  but  the  moment  their 
attention  is  engaged  with  topics  of  an  opposite  character,  we 
perceive  the  influence  of  disease.    A  word,  a  look,  by  some 

>  Qaar.  Rev.  Ixxiv. 
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bond  of  asBooiatioD,  may  touch  a  diaeordant  string,  and  this 
individaal,  before  so  caLm,  so  cool  and  rational,  launches  into 
a  strain  of  absurdities,  or  explodes  in  .a  storm  of  pasuoo. 
While  the  sea  is  smooth  and  the  winds  light,  reason  easily 
guides  the  helm,  which  is  wrenched  from  its  grasp  by  the  fint 
breeze  that  ruffles  the  surface.  The  transition  from  the  appa^ 
ently  sane  to  the  insane  is  perfectly  obvious  when  we  see  the 
exciting  cause,  and  the  patient  gives  audible  expression  to  his 
thoughts.  But  because  we  do  not  leam  these  intermediate 
steps,  as  they  often  are  not  manifested  by  any  sensible  marks, 
does  it  follow  that  the  final  act  to  which  they  lead  is  entirdy 
free  from  the  taint  of  insanity  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  poesiUe, 
but  since  we  can  never  prove  the  &ct,  and  the  other  event  is 
highly  probable,  we  are  bound  ta  abide  by  the  known  general 
rule  and  not  the  doubtful  exception.  The  more  one  sees  of 
mental  disorder,  the  more,  we  apprehend,  is  he  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  integrity  of  som^  of  the  functions  in  partial 
insanity  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  —  that  the  disease,  how- 
ever limited,  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  irradiate  ito  morbific  in- 
fluence to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  little  acquaintance  with 
monomaniacs  almost  always  brings  to  light  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  modes  of  thinking  or  acting,  or  certain  inequalities  of 
temper,  which  they  did  not  manifest  previous  to  their  disease. 
So  latent  is  this  effect  sometimes,  that  it  will  evade  the  closest 
observation,  until  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs  for  ito  develop- 
ment. In  this  respect,  it  seems  to  follow  a  common  law  of  our 
mental  constitution,  whose  faculties  require  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  to  arouse  them  into  activity  and  develop 
them  in  all  their  energy  and  power.  How  often  do  we  find 
patients  who,  while  enjoying  the  quiet,  seclusion,  and  kindness 
of  an  asylum,  are  correct  in  their  deportment,  circumspect  in 
their  ways,  punctual  in  their  outgoings  and  incomings,  cour- 
teous and  obliging  in  their  manners;  but,  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  become  overbearing,  contentious,  and 
irascible,  destroying  the  peace  and  threatening  the  lives  of 
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those  who  should  be  most  dear  to  them.    In  most  monoma- 
oiacs  —  so  far,  indeed,  as  my  experience    goes  the  fact    is 
almost  without  an  exception  —  we  see,  as  it  regards  their  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things,  less  intellectual  discernment  and  a 
lower  tone  of  moral  feeling  than  they  manifested  in  their  sound 
and  healthy  condition.    Who  that  has  been  much  conversant 
with  the  insane  has  not  been  surprised  at  times  to  hear  per- 
sons, who  have  always  talked  sensibly  and  discreetly  except  on 
their  weak  points,  unexpectedly  giving  utterance  to  sentiments 
that  betray  a  radical  perversion  of  their  moral  perceptions  ?   Is 
all  this  to  go  for  nothing  in  settling  the  measure  of  their  legal 
responsibility  ? 

§  307.  We  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact  too  much  over- 
looked, that  much  of  the  ordinary  working  of  the  mind,  whether 
sane  or  insane,  becomes  somewhat  instinctive  and  mechanical, 
and  goes  on,  if  not  entirely  independent  of  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  certainly  without  their  close  and  active  su- 
pervision. In  hospitals  for  the  insane,  this  phenomenon  is 
sometimes  witnessed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  There  we 
see  men,  whose  understandings  are  a  complete  wreck,  every 
day  uttering  certain  mere  commonplaces  of  conversation,  per- 
forming certain  acts,  and  continuing  certain  habits,  which,  to  a 
stranger,  would  convey  the  impression  that  their  mental  dis- 
order is  very  partial  in  its  operation.  How  often  do  we  see 
patients,  in  that  state  of  fatuity  which  is  the  sequel  of  long-con- 
tinued insanity,  playing  at  draughts,  or  performing  on  some 
musical  instrument  with  a  very  creditable  degree  of  skill.  In 
accordance,  therefore,  with  this  law  of  our  intellectual  being, 
an  insane  person  may  be  quite  rational  in  some  respects,  sim- 
ply because  his  understanding  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
thinks  and  acts  mechanically.  But  let  him  be  tried  on  some- 
thing that  requires  a  fresh  and  active  exercise  of  thought ; 
something  that  requires  control  of  his  feelings,  and  then  we 
shall  sec  how  feeble  is  the  dominion  of  reason.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed,  contrary  to  all  our  analogies  of  morbid  action, 
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if  a  diBeasOy  so  serious  as  to  completely  distort  tiie  peroepti<»B 
and  pervert  the  evidence  of  the  senses  on  some  points^  sbonld 
leave  all  the  other  mental  operations  perfeetly  intact 

§  808.  The  views  here  objected  to  have  fimnd  a  strong  qh 
ponent  in  Georget,  whose  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  sulgeety 
and  acknowledged  acuteness  in  observing  tiie  manners  of  the 
insane,  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  consideration,  if  not  to 
entire  belief.  The  following  observations  of  his  should  nofsr 
be  forgotten  in  forming  conclusions  on  this  disputed  point: 
^^  In  conversing,"  says  he,  ^^  with  patients  on  topics  fiNreign  to 
their  morbid  delusions,  you  will  generally  find  no  dififorenoa 
between  them  and  other  people.  They  not  only  deal  in 
commonplace  notions,  but  are  capable  of  appredatiog  new 
facts  and  trains  of  reasoning.  Still  more,  they  retain  their 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  of  social  usages, 
to  such  a  degree  that,  whenever  they  come  together,  forgetting 
llieir  moral  sufferings  and  delusions,  they  conduct  as  they 
otherwise  would,  inquiring  with  interest  for  one  another^s 
health,  and  maintaining  the  ordinary  observances  of  societj. 
They  have  special  reasons  even  for  regarding  themselves  with 
a  degree  of  complacency ;  since,  for  the  most  part,  they  be- 
lieve that  they  are  victims  of  arbitrary  measures,  fraudulent 
contrivances,  and  projects  of  vengeance  or  cupidity,  and  thus 
they  sympathize  with  one  another  in  their  common  misfor- 
tunes. Accordingly,  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  are  rarely 
known  to  commit  those  reprehensible  acts  which  are  regarded 
as  crimes  when  dictated  by  sound  reason,  though  the  most 
of  them  enjoy  considerable  freedom.  They  often  talk  very 
sensibly  of  their  interests,  and  some  even  manage  their  prop% 
erty  perfectly  well. 

^^  Those  patients  who  are  insane  on  one  point,  only  more 
or  less  limited,  *  may  have  experienced  some  severe  moral 
disorders  which  influence  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the 
individual,  without  materially  injuring  his  judgment.  Those 
who  conduct  themselves  so  well  in  the  asylum,  in  the  midst 
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of  strangera  with  whom  they  have  no  relations,  and  against 
vbom  they  have  conceived  no  prejudice  nor  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  in  quiet  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  house,  are 
no  sooner  at  liberty,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  than 
their  conduct  becomes  insupportable;  they  are  irritated  by 
the  slightest  contradiction,  abusing  and  threatening  those  who 
address  to  them  the  slightest  obserration,  and  working  them- 
seWes  up  to  the  most  intolerable  excesses.    And  whether  the 
reprehensible  acts  they  then  commit  are  really  foreign  to  the 
predominant  idea  or  not,  ought  we  to  make  a  being  respon- 
sible for  them  whose  moral  nature  is  so  deeply  affected?"^ 
These  facts,  it  cannot  be  denied,  furnish  strong  ground  for 
the  remark  with  which  Georget  closes  his  observations  on 
this  point ;  namely,  that  if,  in  following  the  rule  that  partial 
mania  excludes  the  idea  of  culpability,  ^'the  moralist  and 
the  criminal  judge  run  the  risk  of  commiting  injustice  by 
sparing  a  really  guilty  person,  certainly,  the  opposite  course 
would  lead  them  into  still  greater  errors." 

§  309.  Hoffbauer  has  not  only  limited  the  exculpatory 
effects  of  partial  n^nia  to  the  acts  which  clearly  come  within 
its  influence,  but  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  this  condition,  the  predominant  idea 
should  be  considered  as  true;  that  is,  that  the  acts  of  the 
patient  should  be  judged  as  if  he  had  really  been  in  the 
circumstances  he  imagined  himself  to  be  when  they  were 
committed. '  This  view,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  29),  was 
maintained  by  the  judges  of  England,  and  though  we  have 
shown  it  to  be  untenable,  yet  its  importance  will  justify  an 
additional  comment.  To  the  world  at  large,  notliing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  this  doctrine  of  regarding  the  acts  of  the 
insane  precisely  as  if  their  peculiar  belief  were  real  and  true, 
and  not  a  baseless  delusion.  If  a  man  really  believes  that 
another  is  ready  to  do  him  some  grievous  bodily  injury,  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  him  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  killing  the 

'  DitcoMion  Mddico-  Legale  sur  la  Folie,  10,  14. 
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object  of  his  delusion ;  but  not,  if  he  fancies  merely  that  this 
person  has  wronged  him,  or  is  exercising  over  him  a  maUgn 
influence.  ^^  If  a  man  had  the  delusion  that  his  hea4  was 
made  of  glass,  that  would  be  no  excuse  for  his  killing  a  man ; 
he  would  know  very  well,  that,  although  his  head  was  made 
of  glass,  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  kill  another  man 
and  that  it  was  a  wrong  act,  and  he  would  be  properly  sub- 
jected to  punishment  for  that  act."  ^  In  other  words,  he  may 
do  with  impunity  just  what  any  other  person  would  be  justified 
in  doing  under  similar  circumstances,  —  but  no  more*  The 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  consists  in  the  idea,  that  insane 
people  always  reason  correctly  from  wrong  premises,  and 
therefore  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  numerous  instances  where 
the  premises  and  inferences  are  all  equally  wrong.  K  a  per- 
son imagines  he  heard  the  voice  of  Grod  commanding  him  to 
immolate  his  only  child,  and  he  accordingly  obeys,  it  may  be 
said  indeed  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  bloody  deed, 
because  it  would  have  been  perfectly  proper  had  he  really 
heard  the  command ;  but  are  we  to  be  told  that,  if  he  had 
killed  his  neighbor  for  a  fancied  petty  injury,  he  is  not  to  be 
absolved  from  punishment,  because  the  act  would  have  been 
highly  criminal  even  though  he  might  have  really  received 
the  injury?  In  cases  like  the  latter,  the  insanity  manifests 
itself,  not  only  in  the  fancied  injury,  but  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate punishment  which  is  inflicted  upon  the  offender.  Noth- 
ing in  regard  to  insanity  is  better  established  than  the  fact 
that,  when  the  mind  is  possessed  by  a  delusion,  the  conclusions 
it  may  adopt  are  as  likely  to  be  absurd  as  logical  and  wise. 
The  character  of  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  an  accidental  feature  in  the  case,  and  therefore  nothing  can 
be  more  unphilosophical  or  unjust,  than  to  make  it  the  criterion 
of  legal  responsibility.  Two  men  in  affluent  circumstances 
imagine  that  they  are  coming  to  want,  and  the  belief  fills 
them  with  the  keenest  distress.     To  all  appearance  they  are 

»  Baron  Alderson,  in  Reg.  v.  Pate,  (1860),  Times,  July  12,  1850. 
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hot  I)  equally  insane,  equally  diseased  in  body,  and  equally 
rretched.  The  one  denies  himself  and  family  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  they  are  indebted  for  tlieir  continued  existence 
to  the  charities  of  others.  The  other  slaughters  his  family 
and  attempts  to  kill  himself.  Upon  the  principle  in  question, 
the  latter  is  held  guilty  of  murder,  while  the  former  is  regarded 
SM  irresponsible  for  his  conduct.  The  turn  which  the  delusion 
lakes  decides  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Hadfield's 
motive  for  shooting  at  the  king  was,  that  certain  great  ends 
xui^ht.  be  attained  by  his  own  execution  which  he  supposed 
would  follow.  Lawrence,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
President  Jackson,  imagined  tliat  his  victim  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  obtaining  certain  imaginary  estates.  Tliese  men  were 
tried  and  acquitted,  and  the  public  voice  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  the  verdict.  Judged  however  by 
Huff  iiauer's  principle,  they  must  have  been  deemed  fully  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts,  and  so  must  a  large  portion  of  those 
lunatics  who,  for  their  bloody  deeds,  have  been  consigned  to 
the  hospital,  instead  of  the  gallows.  The  meaning  of  the 
principle  is  that,  when  a  person  who  is  admitted  to  bo  insane, 
inflicts  an  injury  which,  in  the  judgment  of  a  benevolent  man, 
is  disproportioncd  to  the  provocation,  the  surplus  injury  is  to 
be  attributed  to  passion,  or  some  bad  motive,  and  the  lunatic 
must  be  punished  accordingly.  The  unsoundness  of  such 
views,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  been  shown  by  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  insanity.  When  a  person  is 
so  insane  as  to  imagine  that  another  is  disturbing  his  peace 
by  s|K.'lls  and  incantations,  is  it  strange  that  at  the  same 
time  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  should  be  so  confused, 
that  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  sacrificing  his  disturber  ? 
it  certainly  would  be  far  more  strange  —  although  it  is  not 
denied  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case  —  if  a  i)erson,  after 
adopting  a  gross  delusion,  should  reason  respecting  it  with 
all  the  clearness  and  sagacity  of  a  sound  mind.  In  all  my 
intercourse  with  the  insane,  I  never  succeeded  in  convincing 
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one  that  the  yengeanoQ  he  threatened  against  others  wu 
greatly  disproportioned  to  the  alleged  oflfonce,  besides  beiiig 
wrong  and  unlawful.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  manifart 
the  strongest  possible  assurance  that  they  may  rightfully  &) 
as  they  please  in  their  measures  of  retaliation. 

§  810.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  fliis  prlncipls 
does,  that  the  insane  generally  act  from  well-4efined,  tangible 
motives  or  reasons.  Some  tinquestionably  do,  while  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  many  do  not  It  is  often  impossible  for  Aem 
to  give  a  clear  and  consistent  reason  for  their  conduct.  Thfir 
discourse  on  this  point  is  vague,  obscure,  and  contradictory* 
From  want  of  sufficient  steadiness  or  concentration  of  mind, 
or  both,  they  find  it  difficult  to  express  or  explain  their  ideas, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  probably,  they  are  singularly  unstable 
and  changing  in  their  views.  They  may  utter  certain  proposi^ 
tions,  and  may  give  their  assent  to  others,  but  can  we  believe 
that,  laboring  under  the  deficiencies  here  indicated,  their  per- 
ceptions have  that  degree  of  clearness  and  accuracy  which  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  understanding  and  knowledge  ?  The 
law  asks  whether  the  party  knew  that  the  act  he  committed 
was  wrong,  or  contrary  to  law,  etc., implying  that  the  reflective 
powers  of  such  a  person  are  not  essentially  changed,  but  only 
conduct  to  unsound  conclusions.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  the  insane,  before  committing  acts  of  vio- 
lence, reflect  calmly  on  the  subject,  view  it  in  its  different  re- 
lations, and  thus  deliberately  form  the  simple,  intelligible  con- 
clusion, that  the  act  they  meditate  is  right.  The  notions  which 
flit  through  their  minds  arc  too  vague  and  disjointed  to  be 
properly  called  knowledge^  although  they  may  use  that  term 
themselves  in  speaking  of  their  views.  Were  it .  otherwise, 
why  should  they,  on  recovery,  regard  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
subject  in  a  very  different  light,  and  be  as  much  astonished  as 
otliers  to  find  what  they  have  said  and  done  ?  The  truth  is, 
they  act  from  impulse  and  sudden  suggestions,  witliout  being 
very  conscious  at  the  time  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  if  they 
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are«  without  being  able  to  explain  their  conduct  even  to  their 
own  satisfaction.     Many  of  those  who  attempt  suicide  are  un- 
able to  assign  anything  like  a  reason  for  the  act.    They  con- 
template it  but  a  moment,  perhaps,  before  proceeding  to  carry 
the  idea  into  execution,  and  flien  sincerely  rejoice  that  they 
were  prevented  from  succeeding.    Homicidal  acts  are  often 
unquestionably  committed  by  the  insane,  in  a  similar  state  of 
miud.     In  general  mania,  especially  the  early  stage,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  vague  fears,  suspicions,  jealousy,  and  distrust, 
amd  the  thoughts  are  sadly  confused.    The  patient  believes  that 
enemies  encompass  him  around,  bent  on  destroying  his  repu- 
tation or  his  life.     With  no  special  plan  in  view,  he  arms 
himself  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  accident  or  some  unac- 
countable caprice  fuially  determines  the  victim.    The  poor 
maniac  can  no  more  give  a  reason  for  his  selection,  than  he 
can  for  the  groundless  fears  that  besiege  his  mind.    It  is  a  fact 
that  should  be  duly  pondered  by  those  who  would  adopt  the 
principle  we  are  now  contending    against,  that   very   often 
maniacs,  upon  recovery,  have  but  a  shadowy  recollection  of 
tlie  violence  they  may  have  committed,  though  at  the  time 
tlicy  may  have  discoursed  about  it  witli  some  degree  of  co- 
herence and  pertinency.     By  some,  even  Hoif bauer*s  principle 
is  considered  as  too  indulgent,  and  the  broad  ground  is  taken 
that  mere  delusion  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  crime  to 
which  it  may  lead.   They  say  to  the  victim  of  a  gross  delusion, 
'*  What  if  you  do  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  you  are  com- 
passed about  by  people  who  seek  to  destroy  your  peace,  to  hgure 
your  reputation,  or  to  poison  your  food.     It  is  very  wrong  in 
tliem,  and  the  provocation  is  certainly  strong.    No  wonder  you 
are  angry  and  harbor  thoughts  of  revenge.     But  other  men 
have  enemies  and  encounter  provocations,  and  they  control 
tlicir  passions  and  resist  the  impulse  to  retaliate.     So  must 
you.     Some  things  you  unfortunately  sec  in  a  false  light,  but 
in  other  respects  your  mind  is  clear,  and  your  moral  percep- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  undisturbed  by  morbid  propensities  or 

21 
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irresistible  impulses.  You  have  no  right,  thereforOi  to  take 
the  law  into  jour  own  hands,  and  if  you  revenge  an  imaginaij 
wrong  in  a  way  that  would  subject  a  sane  person  who  should 
revenge  a  real  wrong  to  extreme  punishment,  then  the.  law 
should  hold  you  responsible  for  your  conduct."  Of  course,  by 
persons  holding  these  views;  the  acquittals  of  Hadfield,  of  Bel- 
lingham,  of  Bogers,  and  of  every  person,  in  fact,  for  whom 
the  plea  of  insanity  was  successfully  used,  are  rq;arded  as 
great  mistakes ;  so  much  the  more  serious,  as  they  have  op- 
erated as  inducements  to  similar  aggressions  from  other  insue 
persons.  This  reasoning  implies  two  things  which  are  not 
true ;  namely,  that,  outside  of  their  delusions,  the  minds  of  the 
insane  are  perfectly  sound  and  clear,  and  that  they  always 
reason  logically,  however  wrong  the  premises.  But  the  idea 
that  they  may  revenge  their  own  wrongs  is  a  part  of  the  ddu- 
sion.  They  are  no  more  responsible  for  on&^than  for  the  other, 
for  both  are  equally  the  offspring  of  disease.  We  think  it 
absurd  to  attempt  to  reason  an  insane  person  out  of  his  debh 
sions,  but  it  is  no  less  so  to  suppose  that  in  his  conduct  towards 
offenders  he  will  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  moral  considera- 
tions. 

§  311.  The  radical  mistake  in  much  of  the  reasoning  on 
this  subject  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  any  conclusions  formed 
under  its  influence,  relative  to  moral  responsibility.  This 
mistake  is  to  regard  the  operations  of  the  insane  mind  as  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  of  association,  as  those  of  the  sane 
mind.  Their  motives  are  weighed  in  the  same  balance,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  equally  affected  by  tlie  same  moral  consid- 
erations, and  their  conclusions  are  expected  to  be  equally 
logical.  Such  views  of  the  mental  operations  in  insanity  are 
not  warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Nothing  can 
be  more  luisafe  than  to  infer,  from  certain  notions  or  plans  an 
insane  person  may  have,  the  line  of  conduct  or  the  speculative 
conclusions  he  may  adopt.  It  is  a  fact  which  every  one,  much 
conversant  with  the  insane,  must  have  recognized,  that  their 
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csiental  operations  are  marked  by  a  kind  of  confusion  that 
finds  its  analogy  only  in  dreaming.  And  this  is  the  case,  not 
only  with  the  wild  and  raving,  but  to  a  degree  with  those 
^hose  insanity  is  apparently  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
suid  who  would  not  be  readily  recognized  to  be  insane  by  the 
world  at  lai^.  A  man  was  once  placed  in  the  hospital  under 
my  care,  who  continued  so  calm  and  quiet,  so  correct  in  his 
de|>ortment,  so  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  so  intelligent 
and  rational  in  his  discourse,  that,  for  some  time,  we  were 
puzzled  to  discover  why  he  should  have  been  sent  to  us,  not 
having  then  received  an  exact  history  of  his  case.  It  finally 
appeared  that  he  believed  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him, 
and  that  the  idea  gave  him  much  uneasiness.  When  reminded 
of  the  unsullied  reputation  of  his  wife,  and  the  improbability 
of  some  of  the  incidents  he  related,  he  always  replied  that  he 
must  believe  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  then  he 
would  give  a  minute  account  of  the  circumstances  which,  if  he 
had  really  witnessed  them,  set  the  question  at  rest.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  he  exhibited  the  same  quiet  and  correct  demeanor, 
performing  divers  services  about  the  house,  and  obtaining  the 
favorable  regards  of  all  around  him.  At  last,  he  became  rather 
silent  and  sad,  and  after  a  day  or  two  he  was  observed  to  weep 
much.  This  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  when  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  cheerfulness,  declaring  that  his  views  had 
undergone  a  great  change,  and  that  some  things  appeared  to 
him  in  a  very  different  light.  His  whole  belief  about  his  wife's 
infidelity,  he  said,  was  a  delusion,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
foundation  in  fact.  All  the  things  which  he  thought  he  saw, 
now  ap[)eared  to  him  like  a  dream,  and  he  could  give  no  other 
account  of  them.  In  dreaming  and  in  insanity  there  are  the 
same  firm  conviction  of  the  reality  of  false  impressions,  the 
same  patches  of  coherence  and  consistency,  the  same  embroil- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  the  same  absurdity  in  the  conclusions ;  and 
on  recovery  the  patient  often  feels  as  if  just  awakened  from  a 
dream,  wondering  how  he  could  have  bad  such  thoughts  and 
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done  such  acts.^    With  what  propriety  then  can  we  deem  the 
insane  responsible  for  anj  of  the  views  they  may  adopt  t 

SECTION  n. 

LEGAL  C0N8EQUBKGE8  OF  HOBAL  ICAKIA. 

§  812.  General  moral  mania  furnishes  good  ground  for  in- 
validating civil  acts,  for  notwithstanding  the  apparent  integritjr 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  probable  that  tlieir  operation  is 
influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  a  derangement  of  the 
moral  powers.  The  mutual  independence  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  our  spiritual  nature  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional, 
but  is  always  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  or^ 
ganic  laws.  The  animal  economy  is  a  whole;  no  part  of  it 
can  exist  without  the  rest,  nor  be  injured  or  obstructed  without 
marring  the  energy  or  harmony  of  the  whole  system;  and 
though  each  part  is  so  far  independent  of  the  others  as  to 
contribute  its  distinct  share  in  the  production  of  the  general 
result,  even  sometimes  when  surrounded  by  the  ravages  of 
disease,  yet  the  general  law  is,  that  disease  in  one  part  mod- 
ifies more  or  less  the  action  of  all  the  rest,  and  especially 
of  those  connected  with  it  by  contiguity  or  by  resemblance  of 
function.  Nature  has  established  a  certain  adaptation  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  to  one  another,  leading  to  that 

'  This  character  of  insanity  is  admirably  represented  by  Shakespeare, 

whose  delineations  of  this  disease  are  marked  by  his  usual  fidelity  to  nature. 

Lear,  on  suddenly  recovering,  knows  not,  at  first,  where  he  is,  or  where  he 

has  been ;  he  scarcely  recognizes  his  own  friends,  and>almost  doubts  his  own 

identity ;  — 

'*  Pray,  do  not  mock  me. 
I  am  a  foolish,  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upwards;  and  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man: 
Yet  I  am  doubtful;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is :  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night." 
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liarmony  of  action  which  puts  them  in  proper  relation  to  exter- 
nal things,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  disturbance  of 
their  equilibrium  that  will  not  more  or  less  impair  the  general 
result.  Amid  the  chaos  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  pro- 
duced by  moral  mania,  the  power  of  the  intellect  must  neces- 
sarily suffer,  and  instead  of  accurately  examining  and  weighing 
the  suggestions  of  the  moral  powers,  it  is  influenced  by  mo- 
tives which  may  be  rational  enough,  but  which  would  never 
have  been  adopted  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive,  indeed,  that  with  an  understanding  technically  sound, 
the  relations  of  a  person  should  be  viewed  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light,  the  circle  of  his  rights  and  duties  broken  and  dis- 
torted, and  his  conduct  turned  into  a  course  altogctlier  foreign 
to  that  of  his  ordinary  habits  and  pursuits.  Notwithstanding 
the  correctness  of  his  conversation,  and  his  plausible  reasons 
for  his  singular  conduct,  a  strict  scrutiny  of  his  actions  if  not 
his  words,  will  convince  us  that  in  particular  cases  his  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  obscured  and  perverted,  and  that  his 
own  social  position  is  viewed  through  a  medium  which  gives  a 
false  coloring  to  its  whole  aspect.  Now,  though  such  a  person 
may  not  be  governed  by  any  blind,  irresistible  impulse,  yet  to 
Judge  his  acts  by  the  standard  of  sanity,  and  attribute  to  them 
the  same  legal  consequences  as  to  those  of  sane  men,  would  be 
clearly  unjust,  because  their  real  tendency  is  not  and  cannot  be 
|»erccived  by  him.  Not  that  his  abstract  notions  of  the  nature 
of  crime  are  at  all  altered,  for  they  are  not,  but  the  real  charac- 
ter of  his  acts  being  misconceived,  he  does  not  associate  them 
with  their  ordinary  moral  relations.  No  fear  of  punishment 
restrains  him  from  criminal  acts,  for  if  not  totally  unconscious 
of  violating  any  penal  laws,  he  thinks  he  is  acting  for  an  end 
tliat  sanctifies  the  means,  and  therefore  the  great  end  of  pun- 
ishment, the  prevention  of  crime,  is  wholly  lost  in  his  caso.  If 
there  were  no  other  reason  for  withholding  puuislunent  in 
cases  of  moral  mania,  this  alone  would  be  suffioient,  that  the 
fear  of  it,  which  with  others  is  a  [wwerful  preventive  of  crime, 
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or  at  least  is  supposed  to  be,  in  the  most  popular  theories  at 
criminal  law^  does  not  and  cannot  exert  its  restraining  influ- 
ence on  the  mind. 

§  818.  Liberty  of  will  and  of  action  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  criminal  re^sponsibility.  Culpability  supposes  not  only 
a  dear  perception  of  the  consequences  of  criminal  ads,  but 
the  liberty,  unembarrassed  by  disease,  of  the  active  powers 
which  nature  has  given  us,  of  pursuing  that  course  which  is 
the  result  of  the  free  choice  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties.  It  is 
one  of  those  wise  provisions  in  the  arrangement  of  things,  that 
the  power  ol  perceiving  the  good  and  the  evil  is  never  unas- 
sooiated  with  that  of  obtaining  the  one  and  avoiding  the 
other.  When,  therefore,  disease  has  brought  upon  an  indi- 
vidual the  very  opposite  condition,  enlightened  jurisprudence 
will  hold  out  to  him  its  protection,  instead  of  crushing  him  as 
a  sacrifice  to  violated  justice.  That  the  subject  of  homicidal 
insanity  is  not  a  free  agent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is 
a  truth  that  must  not  be  obscured  by  theoretical  notions  of 
the  nature  of  insanity,  nor  by  apprehensions  of  injurious 
couBequences  from  its  admission.  Amid  the  rapid  and  tu- 
multuous succession  of  feelings  that  rush  into  his  mind,  the 
reflective  powers  are  paralyzed,  and  his  movements  are  solely 
the  result  of  a  blind,  automatic  impulse,  with  which  the  reason 
has  as  little  to  do  as  with  the  movements  of  a  new-born  infant. 
That  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  continue  unimpaired 
under  these  circumstances,  proves  only  the  partial  operation  . 
of  the  disease ;  but  in  the  internal  struggle  that  takes  place 
between  the  aflective  and  intellectual  powers,  the  former  have  ' 
the  advantage  of  being  raised  to  their  maximum  of  energy  by 
the  excitement  of  disease,  which  on  the  other  hand  rather  tends 
to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  latter.  We  have  seen  that  gen- 
erally after  the  fatal  act  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  violence 
of  the  paroxysm  subsided,  the  monomaniac  has  gone  and 
delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice;  as  if,  overwhelmed 
with  horror  at  the  enormity  of  his  action,  he  either  considered 
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his  own  life  the  only  compensation  he  could  offer  in  return, 
or,  it  may  be,  felt  that  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  though 
it  would  seal  his  own  fate,  would  be  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
crushing  agony  of  his  own  spirit.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
however,  if  occasionally  the  tide  of  feeling  takes  a  different 
course,  and  the  murderer  is  prompted  to  avoid  what  he  cannot 
help  thinking  to  be  the  just  consequence  of  his  act,  by  flying 
from  the  bloody  scene,  and  even  denying  bis  agency  in  it  alto- 
gether. Considering  the  diversity  of  habits,  sentiments,  and 
education,  uniformity  in  an  unessential  phenomenon  like  this 
is  not  to  be  expected.  That  flying  from  pursuit  indicates  a 
consciousness  of  having  committed  a  reprehensible  act,  and 
also  a  fear  of  punishment,  is  not  denied,  but  it  has  never 
been  contended  that  the  opposite  course  implies  the  absence  of 
all  ideas  of  this  kind  from  the  mind  of  tlie  homicidal  mono- 
maniac. The  real  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment or  even  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  destroys  the 
supposition  of  insanity,  and  this  is  settled  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums,  after  having  commit- 
ted some  reprehensible  acts,  will  often  persist  in  denying  their 
agency  in  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reprimand  or  privation 
which  they  know  would  follow  their  conviction.  If  insane 
persons  have  any  rational  ideas  at  all,  and  it  is  not  denied  that 
they  have,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  sometimes  are  conscious 
of  the  penal  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  use  the  intelligence 
of  a  brute  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Besides,  in  moral  insanity 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  supposed  not  to  be  impaired,  an^ 
when  the  fury  of  the  paroxysm  which  has  borne  him  on,  in 
spite  of  every  attempt  at  resistance,  has  subsided,  the  homi- 
cidal monomaniac  returns,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  his  ordi- 
nary habit  of  thinking  and  feeling.  He  regrets  the  havoc  he 
has  made,  foresees  its  disgraceful  consequences  to'  himself, 
shudders  at  the  sight,  and  flics,  like  the  most  hardened  crim- 
inal, to  avoid  them.  ^^ 
§  314.  In  medical  science,  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  against 
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facts.  Now  we  have  an  immense  mass  of  cases  related  hy 
men  of  unquestionable  competence  and  veracity,  where  people 
are  irremtibly  impelled  to  the  commission  of  criminal  ads 
while  fully  conscious  of  their  nature  an'd  consequenoea ;  and 
the  force  of  these  facts  must  be  overcome  by  something  more 
than  angry  declamation  against  visionary  theories  and  ill-judged 
humanity.  They  are  not  fictions  invented  by  medical  men  (as 
was  rather  broadly  charged  upon  them  in  some  of  tlie  late 
trials  in  France)  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling  juries  and  defeat- 
ing tlie  ends  of  justice,  but  plain,  unvarnished  facta  as  they 
occurred  in  nature ;  and  to  set  them  aside  without  a  thorough 
investigation,  as  unworthy  of  influencing  our  decisions,indicates 
anything  rather  than  that  spirit  of  sober  and  indefatigable  in- 
quiry which  should  characterize  the  science  of  juriapnidenoe. 
We  need  have  no  fear  that  the  truth  on  this  subject  will  not 
finally  prevail,  but  the  interests  of  humanity  require  that  this 
event  should  take  place  speedily. 

§  815.  The  distinction  between  crimes  and  the  efibcta  of 
homicidal  monomania  is  too  well  founded  to  be  set  aside  by 
mere  declamation,  or  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  as  it  has 
repeatedly  been  in  courts  of  justice.  On  the  trial  of  Papavoine 
for  the  murder  of  two  young  children  near  Paris,  in  1823,  the 
advocate-general,  in  reply  to  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  who 
had  pleaded  homicidal  insanity  in  his  defence,  declared  that 
Papavoine  committed  the  crime  in  order  "  to  gratify  an  invet- 
erate hatred  against  his  fellow-men,  transformed  at  first  into  a 
weariness  of  his  own  life,  and  subsequently  into  an  instinct  of 
ferocity  and  a  thirst  of  blood.  Imbittered  by  his  unhappy 
condition,  excited  by  a  sense  of  his  sufiferings  and  misfortunes, 
irritated  by  the  happiness  of  others,  which  awakened  in  him 
only  ideas  of  fury  and  drove  him  into  seclusion,  which  in- 
creased the  perversity  of  his  depraved  propensities,  he  arrived 
at  that  pitch  of  brutal  depravity  where  destruction  became  a 
necessity,  and  the  sight  of  blood*a  horrible  delight.  His  hate- 
ful affections,  after  being  long  restrained,  finally  burst  forth, 
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j^nd  raised  in  his  bosom  a  necessity  of  killing,  which,  like  a 
jTouiig  tiger,  he  sought  to  gratify."^    That  beings  in  human 
f«hai)e  have  lived  who  delighted  in  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
found  a  pastime  in  beholding  the  dying  agonies  of  their  vic- 
tims, is  a  melancholy  fact  too  well  established  by  the  Neros 
and  Domitians  of  history.     For  such  we  have  no  disposition  to 
urge  the  plea  of  insanity,  for  though  we  are  willing  to  believe 
them  to  have  been  unhappily  constituted,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  labored  under  cerebral  disease,  and  they  certainly 
exhibited  none  of  its  phenomena.     Motives,  the  very  slightest, 
{lerhaps,  generally  existed  for  even  their  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, and  even  when  they  were  entirely  wanting,  there  was  still 
a  conformity  of  their  bloody  deeds  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  natural  character.    They  followed  the  bent  of  their  dis- 
positions as  manifested  from  childhood,  glorying  in  their  pre- 
eminent wickedness,  and  rendered  familiar  with  crime  by  habit ; 
and  though  conscience  might  have  slumbered,  or  opposed  but 
a  feeble  resistance  to  the  force  of  their  passions,  yet  it  was  not 
(lerverted  by  diseased  action  so  as  to  be  blind  to  the  existence 
of  moral  distinctions.     In  homicidal  insanity,  on  the  contrary, 
everything  is  different.     The  criminal  act  for  which  its  subject 
\A  called  to  an  account  is  the  result  of  a  strong,  and  perhaps 
8udden,  impulse  opposed  to  his  natural  habits,  and  generally 
preceded  or  followed   by  some  derangement  of  the  healthy 
actions  of  the  brain  or  other  organ.    The  advocate-general 
himself  represented  Papavoine  '^  as  having  been  noted  for  his 
unsocial  disposition,  for  avoiding  his  fellow-laborers,  for  walking 
in  retired,  solitary  places,  appearing  to  be  much  absorbed  in 
tlie  vapors  of  a  black  melancholy."     This  is  not  a  picture  of 
those  human  fiends  to  whom  he  would  assimilate  Papavoine, 
but  it  is  a  faithful  one  of  a  mind  over  which  the  clouds  of 
insanity  are  beginning  to  gather.     Where  is  the  similarity  be- 
tween this  man,  who,  with  a  character  for  probity  and  in  a  fit 
of  melancholy,  is  irresistibly  hurried  to  the  commission  of  a 

'  G«orgct,  Examen  des  proems  criminclles. 
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horrible  deed,  and  those  wretches  who,  hardened  bj  a  life  of 
crime,  commit  their  enormities  with  perfect-  deliberation  and 
consciousness  of  their  nature  ? 

§  816.  It  has  been  also  urged  that  the  subjects  of  homicidal 
insanity  are,  no  less  than  criminals,  iijnrlous  to  aodetj,  the 
safety  of  which  imperatively  requires  their  exterminalioa,  npon 
the  same  principle  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  a  dog 
that  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  go  mad.    Sane  or  insane, 
criminal  or  not,  such  monsters  should  be  cut  off  from  the  &ee 
of  the  earth,'  and  it  is  a  misplaced  humanity  to  reserre  them 
for  a  different  fate.    Such  language  might  have  been  expected 
firom  people  who  are  moved  only  by  the  feelings  that  are  im- 
mediately  raised  by  the  sight  of  appalling  crimes ;  baft  it  is  an 
humiliating  truth  that  die  opinions  of  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  discriminating  between  various  shades  of  guilt, 
of  canvassing  motives,  are  too  often  but  an  echo  to  the  po] 
voice.    If  the  old  custom  of  smothering  under  a  feather 
the  miserable  victims  of  hydrophobia  be  now  considered  as  m^   ft 
specimen  of  the  most  revolting  barbarity,  we  cannot  see  whj^^^y 
the  punishment  of  insane  offenders  should  be  regarded  unde^^sr 
a  more  favorable  aspect.     Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itseLJC^^lf 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  dangerously  insane ;  but  un-..tf=s^- 
necessary  severity  in  its  protective  measures  often  defeats  th^  -^6 
very  purpose  in  view,  and  indicates  a  want  of  humanity  anf'^  ^ 
intellectual    enlightenment.     While    confinement  in  prison^B--^' 
and  hospitals  furnishes  all  the  restraint  which  the  necessity  o:  ^^^ 
their  case  requires,  it  is  idle  to  urge  the  infliction  of  death  liiPi     ^ 
the  only  means  by  which  society  can  be  effectually  shieldec=^ 
from  a  repetition  of  their  terrible  enormities. 

§  317.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  punishment  should 
to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  by  impressing  the  min< 
with  ideas  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  as  its  certain  conse- 
quence ;  and  whenever  it  is  found  to  produce  a  very  difiereni 
effect,  it  is  the  part  of  enlightened  legislation  to  devise  some 
other  means  of  prevention.     Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
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0  inflict  the  very  punishment  which  the  delusion  of  the  mono- 
aaniac  often  impels  him  to  seek,  —  to  put  him  to  death,  who 
oluntarily  surrenders  himself,  and  imploringly  beseeches  it 
8  the  only  object  he  had  at  heart  in  perpetrating  a  horrid 
rime.  What  is  it  but  converting  a  dreadful  punishment  into 
he  dearest  boon  that  earth  can  offer  ?  Platner  has  related  the 
ase  of  a  man  who  shot  his  companion,  because  he  labored 
lUder  the  delusion  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  deprive  him  of 
ife  by  means  of  witchcraft.  He  knew  he  should  be  executed, 
le  said,  but  it  was  a  thousand  times  better  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
!>ld  than  to  perish  miserably  through  the  arts  of  magic.^  A 
ew  years  ago,  a  young  man  entered  a  shooting  gallery  in  Hol- 
K)m,  took  up  a  pistol  and  deliberately  shot  the  proprietor,  who 
ubsequcntly  died  of  the  wound.  He  said  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  person,  —  he  shot  him  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
»eing  hanged  for  it.  He  had  been  thinking  of  suicide  for 
ome  years.^  In  religious  monomania,  it  is  not  uncommon 
or  the  patient  to  believe  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  in  store 
jr  him,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  this  insane  idea,  to 
Qurder  a  fellow-creature  in  order  that  he  may  the  sooner  enter 
»n  their  fruition.  To  execute  one  of  this  class  is  to  perpetuate 
Ji  evil  which  needs  only  a  change  of  penal  consequences  to 
*e  effectually  remedied.  A  kind  of  delusion  has  sometimes 
»rcvailed  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  which  persuaded  its  un- 
ortunatc  subjects  that  eternal  happiness  could  be  gained  by 
leing  executed  for  the  murder  of  some  innocent  person.  The 
lea  was  that  suicide,  being  itself  a  sin,  would  not  be  followed 
7  the  happiness  they  sought,  but  that  murder,  though  a 
:realer  crime,  could  be  repented  of  before  the  time  of  exe- 
ution.  This  delusion  prevailed  epidemically  in  Denmark 
uriiig  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  to  avoid  sending 
n  unprepared  person  out  of  the  world,  the  victim  generally 
elected  was  a  child.     Death,  of  course,  was  no  punishment 

*  Quoted  by  Pagan,  Med.  Jur.  143. 

*  Taylor,  Med.  Jur.  643. 
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in  this  case ;  and  at  last  the  king  issued  an  ordinanoe  direoiing 
that  tlie  guilty  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot 
iron  and  whipped,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life,  with  hard  labor. 
Every  year,  on  the  anniversai^  of  their  Grime,  they  were  to  be 
whipped.^  Lord  Dover,  in  his  life  of  Frederic,  relates  that 
such  was  the  severity  of  discipline  to  which  the  Proasian  troops 
at  Potsdam  were  subjected,  that  many  wished  for  death  to 
finish  their  intolerable  suflforings,  and  murdered  children  whom 
they  had  enticed  within  their  power,  in  order  to  obtain  fitm 
justice  the  stroke  they  dared  not  inflict  upon  themselves.' 
Abolish  capital  punishment  in  such  cases,  and  the  delanon 
will  disappear  with  it ;  continue  it,  and  no  one  can  tell  when 
the  latter  will  end. 

« 

§  318.  Not  only  is  the  moral  efiect  of  punishment  iotall; 
lost  when  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  homioidai  insanity 
since  it  does  not  deter  other  madmen  from  committing 
ilar  acts,  but  by  a  curious  law  of  morbid  action  the 
publicity  obtained  for  them,  by  the  trial  and  execution  of 
actors,  leads  to  their  repetition  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
At  a  sitting  of  the  Royal   Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
August  8th,  1826,  Esquirol   stated  that  since  the   trial  or 
Henrietta  Cornier,  which  occurred  not  two  months  before 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  six  instances  of  a  parallel 
nature.     Among  these  was  a  Protestant  minister  who  becam€ 
affected  with  the  desire  of  destroying  a  favorite  child.    He 
struggled  against  this  terrible  inclination  for  fifteen  days,  bu^  — '^ 
was  at  last  driven  to  the  attempt  on  his  child's  life,  in  whid 
he  fortunately  failed.     Several  other  physicians,  on  the  sam< 
occasion,  bore  similar  testimony  relative  to  the  effect  of  tha^ 
trial,  and  the  newspapers  about  that  period  teemed  yrith  casec 
of  child-murder  which  had  originated  in  the  same  way. 

§  319.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  well-grounded  sub- 
picion  that  the  homicidal  act,  thus  punished,  was  the  result 
of  physical  disease,  instead  of  moral  depravity,  is  so  horrid 

*  Quarterly  Review,  xii.  219.  '  Op.  cit.  sup.  i.  321. 
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to  excite,  in  whatever  mind  it  arises,  feelings  of  distrust 
and  jealousy,  towards  the  law  and  its  ministers,  infinitely 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  occasional  acquittal  of  a  suppos- 
ititious maniac.     When,  on  the  contrary,  the  distinction  is 
carefully  made  between  the  acts  of  a  sound  and  those  of  an 
unsound  mind,  and  a  decision  in  doubtful  cases  is  dispas- 
sionately and  deliberately  formed  upon  every  species  of  evi- 
dence calculated  to  throw  light  upon  it,  the  mind  is  impressed 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  the  laws,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  security  under  their  discriminating  operation. 
The  numerous  trials  for  witchcraft  in  a  former  age,  and  the 
occasional  condemnation  of  a  maniac  in  the   present,  have 
done  more  to  lessen  men's  respect  for  the  laws,  than  all  its 
overruled  decisions  have  to  weaken  their  confidence  in  its 
certainty.    Insanity  is  a  disease,  before  the  prospect  of  which 
the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ;  but  how  much  more  appalling 
is  it  made  by  the  reflection,  that  in  some  wild  paroxysm  it 
may  be  followed  by  legal  consequences  that  will  consign  its 
unhappy  subject  to  an  ignominious  death.    In  cases  of  sim- 
ulated madness,  the  purposes  of  justice  are  more  fully  an- 
swered  by  receiving  and   examining  all   the  evidence  and 
patiently  showing  its  value  and   bearings,  and  thus  laying 
open  the  imposition  to  the  conviction  of  all,  than  by  repelling 
the  plea  with  idle  declamation  on  its  injurious  tendency.     Not 
only  does  the  criminal  obtain  his  deserts  by  such  a  course, 
but  the  most  cunning  device  of  his  ingenuity  is  seen  to  be 
bafilcd,  and  the  plea  that  should  ever  shield  the  innocent 
from  destruction  is  ineffectually  urged  to  protect  the  guilty. 
Every  murmur  at  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  is  hushed, 
all  scruples  are  removed,  and  all  fears  are  dissipated,  that 
a  fellow-being  has  been  sacrificed  whose  only  crime  was  the 
misfortune  of  laboring  under  disease  of  tiie  brain.     Besides, 
what-  if  amid  tlie  obscurity  in  which  a  case  may  sometimes 
be  involved  a  guilty  person  do  escape,  —  though   this  event 
must  be  of  jerj  rare  occurrence,  —  is  it  not  a  maxim  in  legal 
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liiiur  le  orresB:  azid  that  when  it  reached  the  cemetery,,^  -^^^ 
a:  -iccer  aoaia  irayare  a  large  ditch  in  which  thej  shouldf:^  .d 
-Bfc  s»  ixuL.  Btiiret.  and  then  .the  four  pall-bearers.  Iokts:^ 
iiuiiier  aiitir.  je  aid  he  designed  for  each  erf*  his  rictims  twoc^  ^i^o 
.111  luidi  :&  m  imblem  of  their  ambition  and  thirst  of  gold.  -E^, 
^oxe  :^u^^zTzed  cantharides,  as  an  image  of  the  torment^t:JH8 
jf  -^iiK*^  Bertet  had  never  shown  anj  signs  o:^c^N)f 
IT"' »«  al:iiiJEiiua  in  hia  official  letters  and  reporta.  He  wi 
^mucozhk!-  onrcrurred  and  loved  to  be  alone,  but  his  disposifv. 
3IIU  n  ::i^  .**!t»i.HH:r.  had  been  of  long  standing,  and  seemeoe^sd 
J  .to  .'vi-:^  -T}  iie  acue  of  his  healthy  of  which  he  was  coi 
-uuiur  :L*!xii^iJiuine.  diaugh  judging  from  his  exterior  h» 
-«eim:«L  J  .*^  'veil  •inuuidi.  He  had  always  discharged  th» 
.UL%^  L  41:^  i&ie  ^OMaccohlv,  and«  by  his  own  solicitatioi 
.2IU.  -i&^  trion;  iURuned  a  more  profitable  place.  Had  m 
W-^i  "?«:•' ri*:*4.  u»  ussine  niUL'ies.  but.  failiue  in  his  suicide 
kS£ui».i.  .au  ir^u  jpju^c  zo  trial  for  the  murder  of  M.  Adoi 
:it  ica  I  -aaii.iT'  Tr>ai«i  have  fallen  on  the  most  incredulou. 
..,  ..  .  ';^i  i-^-i  paid  :he  last  penalty  of  the  law.  It 
:*-r^T-:  i::i  s<?clusion,  however,  nothing  bu^- 
-.'.-:  -^■j;:Sv>arv  to  reveal  the  true  nature 


1* 


_  .   ::i.  uivc.'inouia  presents  us  with  one  of  thos 

•:  . . .::  .li.  '\i*^  existeuce  of  which  men  are  slow  t     ^o 

.    .  •  :je  ,'v:,i.»uv:e  iu  its  favor  has  accumulated  t-    -^ 

ij<    V  rvLii^er  lEicredulitv  anvtliiue  but  a  virtue 
..>;.     ,>  :a^:ioc  be  denied,  and  the  various  method. 


,       ..:.      w  *■•■■-"  .M  :::•.' hvvothesis  of  a  sound  understanding", 
»^^.     ,   .-    -i -i^'  ;i*  -JLuiJii  character  and  every  spring  of 
'    ■*,    ■-«....:    :•-=>  -*^'''-  :^^^rced  to  for  the  purpose,  are  little 
.    .  r*    •.::-!  ^^  -'-  v.vatidence  of  impartial  minds  in  the 

. .  ,^  ^    :X'  i.v  •:  •.••;^*'^.     Strongly  impressed  as  we  are 

-:.xrJL*.\\  Wi'  xay  have  devoted  more' attention  to 
...  .-^  t:^:  >*i^i*  »?^  iirired  aizrainst  them  than  they 
.^^.>    ve  *^ill.  uicrviore,  say  but  little  more  on  this 
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ispected  even  by  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  patient. 
II  instructiTe  case  is  related  by  Georgct,  in  which  the  exist- 
ice  of  insanity,  though  of  several  years'  duration,  was  not 
KTogiiized  till  after  the  death  of  the  subject.  The  circum- 
ances  were  briefly  these :  Bertet,  a  revenue  officer,  exercised 
le  duties  of  his  office  for  three  years,  in  the  manufactory  of 
[M.  Ador  and  Bonnaire,  at  Yaugirard,  where  he  was  only 
oticed  for  his  unaccommodating  disposition,  melancholy 
imperament,  and  fondness  for  seclusion.  One  day  while  M. 
.dor  was  conversing  with  some  of  the  workmen,  he  was 
:^quertted  by  Bertet  to  affix  his  signature  to  certain  papers, 
le  proceeded  to  his  room  for  this  purpose,  and  while  in  the 
ct  of  writing  was  shot  dead  by  Bertet,  who  immediately 
ftcrwards  blew  out  his  own  brains.  Among  his  papers  wore 
nind  several  addressed  to  the  advocate-general,  beai'ing  the 
lost  singular  titles,  such  as  my  last  reflections^  my  last  sighs, 
I  which  he  declared  that  he  had  been  poisoned  several  years 
efore,  and  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  numerous  remedies 
e  had  incfiectually  used,  insisting  at  the  same  time  that 
is  head  was  not  turned,  that  he  acted  deliberately,  and  giving 
cry  coherent  reasons  to  prove  it.  He  announced  that  four 
ictims  were  required ;  namely,  the  two  heads  of  the  estab- 
ishment,  a  woman  who  was  living  in  it,  and  his  old  house- 
eeper,  and  that  in  case  he  should  be  contented  witli  one,  ho 
rould  leave  to  justice  the  charge  of  obtaining  the  others, 
^ome  of  these  papers  he  finishes  with  saying,  ''To-day  my 
lains  are  less  acute,  —  I  feel  better,  —  my  vengeance  is  re- 
arded,''  or  ''  my  pains  are  renewed, —  with  them  my  thoughts 
if  vengeance."  Among  other  wild  fancies,  he  made  a  de- 
cription  of  the  funeral  monument  to  be  raised  to  one  of  his 
ictims,  which  was  to  bo  a  gibbet  covered  with  figures  of 
nstruments  of  punishment.  lie  also  described  his  own  funeral 
»roce8sion.  He  wished  the  four  corners  of  the  pall  to  bo 
arried  by  the  four  persons  above  mentioned,  in  case  he  should 
tot  have  sacrificed   tliem;  that  the  advocate-general  should 
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follow  the  cortege ;  and  that  when  it  reached  the  cemeterj, 
the  latter  should  prepare  a  large  ditch  in  which  thejr  should     ^ 
first  oast  him,  Bertet,  and  then  .the  foor  pall-bearers.    In  .^ 
anotiier  paper,  he  said  he  designed  for  each  of  his  TiotiinB  two  ^m^ 
gilt  balls,  as  an  emblem  of  their  ambition  and  thirst  of  gold,^^-, 
and  some  pulverized  cantharides,  as  an  image  of  the  tormem 
which  he  sufifered.     Bertet  had  never  shown  anj  signs 
mental  alienation  in  his  official  letters  and  reports.    He 
sometimes  abstracted  and  loved  to  be  alone,  but  his 
tion,  in  this  respect,  had  been  of  long  standing,  and 
to  be  owing  to  tlie  state  of  his  health,  of  which  he 
stantly  complaining,  though  judging  from  his  exterior 
seemed  to  be  well  enough.    He  had  always  discharged 
duties  of  his  office  satisfactorily,  and,  by  his  own  soUeitatioii 
had  just  before  obtained  a  more  profitable  place.    Had  nor^ 
Bertet  recorded  his  insane  fancies,  but,  failing  in  his  suicidi"   —I 
attempt,  had  been  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  M.  Ador^rsr, 
the  plea  of  insanity  would  have  fallen  on  the  most  increduloo^ 
ears,  and  he  would  have  paid  the  last  penalty  of  the  law. 
a  state  of  confinement  and  seclusion,  however,  nothing  bu     — t 
time  would  have  been  necessary  to  reveal  the  true  nature  o^^t 
his  case. 

§  322.    Homicidal  monomonia  presents  us  with  one  of 
remarkable  phenomena,  the  existence  of  which  men  are  slow 
believe,  long  after  the  evidence  in  its  favor  has  accumulated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  incredulity  anything  but  a  virtue. 
The  facts  themselves  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  various  methods 
of  explaining  them  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  sound  understanding, 
though  every  phase  of  human  character  and  every  spring  of 
human  action  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  are  little 
calculated  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  impartial  minds  in  the 
correctness  of  the  above  views.     Strongly  impressed  as  we  are 
with  their  importance,  we  may  have  devoted  more*  attention  to 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  them  than  they 
really  deserve ;  we  shall,  therefore,  say  but  little  more  on  this 
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irt  of  Uie  subject.  Against  Georget's  proposition  relative  to 
le  homicide  committed  by  Henriette  Cornier,  that  ^'  an  act  so 
rocious,  so  contrary  to  human  nature,  committed  without 
tereat,  without  passion,  opposed  to  the  natural  character  of 
le  individual,  is  evidently  an  act  of  madness, "  ^  it  has  been 
triously  objected  that  though  we  may  be  unable  to  discover 
otives,  yet  this  is  not  a  positive  proof  that  there  actually  are 
>  motives.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  sometimes  the 
mracter  of  the  act  itself  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
living  been  prompted  by  insanity,  even  when  the  closest 
ivestigation  of  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  the  party 
ils  to  detect  other  proofs  of  its  existence.  A  man  named 
reensmith  (§  27)  was  tried  and  convicted  in  England  in  1837, 
>r  the  murder  of  his  four  children.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
Eiat  he  was  a  kind  father,  and  a  sober,  industrious  man ;  that 
e  took  affectionate  leave  of  his  children  before  he  destroyed 
lem,  and  again  before  he  finally  left  them ;  that  he  calmly 
nd  deliberately  strangled  them  one  after  the  other,  and  evinced 
either  fear  nor  repentance,  nor  mental  agitation.  The  motive 
e  assigned  for  the  act  was,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
)r  him  and  his  family  that  he  should  destroy  his  children  and 
e  executed  for  the  act,  than  let  them  go  to  the  workhouse, 
'tronger  evidence  of  insanity  than  such  conduct  furnishes 
ould  not  be  had.  The  judge  and  jury,  however,  thought  other- 
rise  ;  although  they  had,  besides,  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 
»hysician  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  who  stated  his  belief,  as  the  result 
f  his  observation  of  the  accused,  that  he  was  laboring  imder 
Qsaue  delusion,  and  that  the  act  was  the  direct  offspring  of 
hat  delusion.  In  1848,  a  man  was  tried  in  England,  for  mur- 
er,  having  one  night  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  child,  and 
ttempted  suicide.  When  questioned,  he  said  ^'  that  trouble, 
[read  of  poverty  and  destitution  had  made  him  do  it,  fearing 
lis  wife  and  child  would  starve  when  he  was  dead."  This  was 
lie  only  delusion  he  held,  and  it  was  hardly  tliat,  for  it  had 

*  Ditcusiion  M^dioo-L^gale  rar  la  Folie,  126. 
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some  foundation  in  fact.  A  physician  said  that  he  acted  undei — =: 
an  uncontrollable  impulse.^  Does  the  man,  who,  like  Hadfield 
imagines  that  he  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
and  to  that  end  shoots  at  the  king,  or  he  who  murders  hi 
neighbor  in  the  belief  that  his  victim  and  otliers  are  conspiriu 
against  his  life  (§  16),  evince  a  more  extensive  derangement  o^fcf 
the  mental  powers,  than  these  poor  creatures  who  destroy  tbei 
dear  offspring  in  the  imaginary  apprehension  of  coming  want 
It  seems  as  if  nothing  but  the  most  slavish  and  puerile  regardEzd 
for  technicalities  could  so  blind  one  to  the  clearest  manifestatioErrxi 
of  truth  as  to  lead  him  to  return  an  affirmative  reply  to  tbi^r:  g 
question. 

§  323.  By  those  who  delight  not  in  metaphysical  subtleties,  k^      a 
more  summary,  if  not  more  philosophical,  explanation  of  homer: 
cidal  monomania  has  been  furnished  in  the  idea  that  it  is 
be  attributed  to  an  instinct  of  ferocity  ;  to  unnatural  depravitz^tf^ 
of  character  ;  to  a  radical  perversity.    That  such  qualities  ^^lo 
exist  as  the  too  common  result  of  a  defective  constitution,  or        a 
vicious  education,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  every  day-     's 
.experience,  even  if  we  had  not  the  best  authority  for  belietvir—iag 
that  the  heart  may  be  "  desperately  wicked."     But  even  whe:Mre 
they  exist  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  actions  to  which  they  prom  jjt 
have  always  some  immediate  motive,  slight  as  it  may  be,   of 
pleasure  sought,  or  pain  avoided  ;  or,  if  they  can  claim  no  big*/!- 
er  title  than  that  of  instinct^  it  is  one  of  no  sudden,  transitor/ 
character,  but  a  constant  and  consistent  portion  of  the  consti- 
tution.    It  is  an  anomalous  instinct,  that  manifests  itself  but 
once  or  twice  in  a  person's  life  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot,  with- 
out indulging  in  the  most  unwarrantable  use  of  language,  apply 
this  term  to  those  uncontrollable,  abnormal  influences  that  lead 
to  acts  of  fury  and  destruction.     What  resemblance  can  we 
detect  between  the  Domitians  and  Neros  of  history,  and  the 
Papavoines  and  Corniers,  whose  terrible  acts  have  been  com- 
memorated in  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ?     In  the 

>  Reg.  V,  Barton,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  276. 
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brmer,  this  instinct  of  ferocity  appeared  in  their  earliest  youth ; 
t  imparted  a  zest  to  every  amusement,  and  excited  ingenuity 
4}  contrive  new  means  for  heightening  the  agonies  of  the 
irretched  victims  of  their  displeasure.  In  the  latter,  the  char- 
iGter  was  mild  and  peaceable,  and  their  days  were  spent  in  tlie 
)uiet  and  creditable  discharge  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
itation,  till  a  cloud  of  melancholy  enveloped  their  minds,  and 
under  its  shadow  they  perpetrated  a  single  deed,  at  the  very 
thought  of  which  they  would  have  previously  shuddered  with 
tiorror.  In  short,  all  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  all  our 
Bzperience  of  the  past,  force  us  to  the  conclusion,  tliat  **  the 
presence  of  mental  alienation  should  be  admitted  in  him  who 
commits  a  homicide  without  positive  interest,  witliout  criminal 
motives,  and  without  a  reasonable  passion." 

§  324.  After  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  homicidal 
monomania,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  legal  consequences  of  the  other  forms  of 
partial  moral  mania.  Completely  annulling,  as  we  believe  they 
do,  all  moral  responsibility  for  acts  committed  under  their  influ- 
ence, the  law  can  rightfully  inflict  no  punishment  on  tlieir 
unfortunate  subjects,  but  it  should  adopt  every  measure  of 
precaution  that  the  interests  of  society  require.  To  punish  tlie 
thief  and  the  incendiary  for  acts  which  are  the  result  of  disease, 
is  not  only  unjust,  but  it  serves  to  aggravate  their  disorder,  and 
to  prepare  them,  when  their  term  of  punishment  has  closed,  for 
renewing  their  depredations  on  society  witii  increased  persever- 
ance. The  proper  course  to  pursue  with  this  class  of  offenders, 
when  brought  into  courts  of  justice,  is  to  place  them,  or  obtain 
a  guaranty  from  their  friends  that  they  shall  be  placed,  where 
judicious  medical  treatment  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  their  moral  powers  to  a  sounder  condition,  and  where 
they  will  be  secluded  from  society  until  this  end  shall  be 
accomplished. 

§  82o.    If  the  doctrines  here  laid  down  relative  to  moral 
insanity  and  its  legal  consequences  are  correct,  it  would  seem 
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to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  ibey  should  exert  their 
legitimate  influence  on  judicial  decisions.  Nevwthelees,  it  i 
contended  -^  and  that,  too,  by  some  who  do  not  question  the 
truth  of  these  doctrines — that  they  ought  not  to  have  tiiis 
practical  effect,  for  the  reason  that  insanity  would  thereby 
made  the  ground  of  defence  in  criminal  actions  to  a  most 
nicious  extent.  Stated  in  the  plainest  and  strongest  tenns, 
objection  is,  that  if  these  doctrines  should  be  reoognixed  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  su£fored  to  influence  their  deoMPoas. 
almost  every  criminal  would  resort  to  a  defence,  the  ten< 
of  which  is  invariably  to  puzzle  and  distract  the  aainds  of 
jury,  and  to  produce  the  acquittal  of  many  a  wretch  who  wooI^m^  j[ 
first  hear  the  mention  of  his  own  derangement  from  the  Ups 
ingenious  counsel.  Now,  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  aooord 
this  objection  all  the  foundation  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  wouL^Hd 
not  seem  to  warrant  the  inference  that  is  drawn  from  it. 
we  to  take  from  the  maniac  the  defence  which  the  law  of 
secures  to  him,  because  it  may  sometimes  be  ofliored  by  tfa< 
who  use  it  as  a  means  of  deception  ?  Are  the  innocent  to 
made  to  sufier  for  the  devices  of  the  guilty  ?  To  avoid  tir^Mia 
cruel  injustice,  therefore,  without  at  the  same  time  inflictjpgg-a 
positive  evil  on  society,  we  would  deduce  from  this  objection  ^ 
iuforeuco  of  a  totally  different  kind.  It  is,  to  let  the  right  of 
tlio  accused  party  to  make  his  defence  be  cumbered  with  mio 
restrictions,  expressed  or  implied  ;  to  let  the  plea  of  insanitjr^/T 
ho  clioose  to  make  it,  be  attentively  listened  to,  the  facts  urged 
in  its  support  closely  scrutinized,  the  accused  carefully  and  dis- 
passionately examined,  and  his  character  and  history  investi- 
gated. If  tliis  duty  be  performed  as  it  should  be,  and  alwajs 
may  bo,  tlio  case  will  seldom  happen  when  the  truth  will  not 
be  cstablislied  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
If  tlio  accused  be  really  insane,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
(loctiiig,  that  an  enlightened  investigation  of  his  case  has  ssTed 
an  iimoooiit  person  from  an  ignominious  fate,  while  on  the  other 
liaud,  if  lie  bo  simulating  insanity,  every  doubt  will  be  dissipated 
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as  to  the  jastice  of  his  sentence,  and  the  conviction  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  law  will  prevail  over 
every  false  pretence,  and  expose  the  guilty  even  in  their  most 
secret  refuge.^ 

§  326.  The  doctrine  of  moral  insanity  has,  as  yet,  received 
no  countenance  from  British  courts,  whose  conservative  tenden- 
cies do  not  readily  yield  to  innovations  upon  established  forms 
and  precedents.  If,  but  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  highest 
law-officers  of  England  pronounced  the  ^^  systematic  correct- 
ness ''  of  an  action  to  be  a  proof  of  sanity  sufficient  to  render 
all  others  superfluous,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  idea  of  moral 
insanity  has  been  generally  considered,  by  the  legal  profession, 
as  having  sprung  from  the  teeming  brains  of  medical  theorists. 
In  the  fulness  of  this  spirit,  Mr.  Ghitty  declares,  that,  ^^  unless 
a  jury  should  be  satisfied  that  the  menial  faculties  have  been 
pervertedy  or,  at  least,  the  faculties  of  reason  and  judgment,  it 
lA  l>elieved  that  the  party  subject  to  such  a  moral  insanity,  as  it 
is  termed,  would  not  be  protected  from  criminal  punishment ; "  ^ 

*  The  following  remark  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  N.  IL,  shows  that  this 
objection  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of,  at  least,  one  practical  lawyer, 
the  value  of  whose  testimony  on  this,  or  any  other  point,  need  not  be  indi- 
cated by  any  comment  of  mine :  **  There  are,  undoubtedly,  instances  in 
which  this  kind  of  defence  is  attempted  from  the  mere  conviction  that  noth- 
inf;  else  can  avail,  —  cases  in  which  the  advocate  forgets  the  high  duty  to 
which  he  is  i*alled,  and  excites  a  prejudice  against  the  case  of  others  by  at- 
tempting to  procure  the  escape  of  a  criminal  under  this  false  pretence ;  but 
loch  cases  are  truly  rare,  and  usually  unsuccessful/'  —  Charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Merrimack  county,  N.  H.,  1838,  quoted  in  20  American  Jurist,  4.'*7. 
Dr.  Bell,  the  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  Massachusetts,  states, 
'*  that  for  one  real  criminal  acquitted  on  the  score  of  insanity,  there  have 
been  a  dozen  maniacs  executed  for  their  criminal  acts/'  Dr.  Woodward, 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Hospital,  says,  **  Of  all  the 
ca>es  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  examined  the  subject 
with  interest  for  many  years,  I  have  known  but  a  single  instance  in  which  an 
individual  arraigned  for  murder,  and  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity, 
bas  not  afterwartls  shown  unequivocal  symptoms  of  insanity  in  the  jails  or 
hospitals  where  he  has  been  confined ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  quite  a  num- 
ber who  have  been  executed  have  shown  as  clear  evidence  of  insanity  as 
any  of  these/^  '  Chitty,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  352. 
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and  in  the  trial  of  Howisou,  in  1882,  for  murder,  iu  Scotland, 
moral  insanity,  which  was  pleaded  in  defence,  was  declared  by 
the  court  to  be  a  ^^  groundless  theory/'  ^  In  Beg.  v.  Stokes 
(1848)  Baron  Rolfe  said :  '^  It  is  true,  learned  speculators  in 
their  writings  have  laid  it  down,  that  men,  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  they  w^re  doing  wrong,  were  irresistibly  impelled 
to  commit  some  unlawful  act.  But  who  enabled  them  to  dive 
into  the  human  heart,  and  see  the  real  motive  tiiat  prompted 
the  commission  of  such  deeds  ?  "  ^  In  Beg.  «•  Allnut  (1848) 
the  same  judge  said :  "  The  witnesses  called  for  the  defence 
described  the  prisoner  as  acting  from  uncontrollable  impulse, 
.  .  .  but  he  must  say  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  such  evi- 
dence ought  to.be  scanned  by  juries  with  very  great  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  because  it  might  tend  to  perfect  jus^cation  ci 
every  crime  tliat  was  committed.-  What  was  the  meaning  of 
not  being  able  to  resist  moral  influence?  Bvery  crime  was 
committed  uuder  an  influence  of  such  a  description,  aad  the 
object  of  the  law  was  to  compel  persons  to  control  these  influ- 
ences ;  and  if  it  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  crime,  that  ho  had  been  goaded  to  it  by  some  im- 
pulse which  medical  men  might  choose  to  say  he  could  not 
control,  he  must  observe  that  such  a  doctrine  would  be 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  society."  ^  So  too  in  Beg.  v.  Bar- 
ton (1848)  Baron  Parke  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  moral  in- 
sanity as  a  '^  dangerous  innovation  coming  in  with  the  present 
century,"  and  said,  in  reference  to  the  plea  of  an  irresistible 
impulse,  ^^  something  more  than  this  is  necessary  to  justify  an 
acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity."  *  In  Beg.  v.  Pate  (1860) 
Baron  Alderson  said :  '^  The  only  insanity  which  excuses  a 
man  for  bis  acts  is  that  species  of  delusion  which  conduced  to, 
and  drove  him  to  commit  the  act  alleged  against  him.  The 
jury  ought  to  have  clear  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  tlie  mind, 
a  disease  existing  before   the  act  was  committed,  and  which 

*  Sampson,  Homicidal  Insanity.  '  3  Car.  ft  Kir.  185. 

•  Taylor,  Med.  Jur.  646.  *  8  Cox,  C.  C.  276. 
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made  the  accused  incapable  of  knowing  at  the  time  that  it  was 
a  wrong  act  for  him  to  do.  The  law  does  not  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  person  was  aware 
it  was  a  wrong  act  he  was  about  to  commit.  A  man  might 
say  he  picked  a  pocket  from  some  uncontrollable  impulse,  and 
in  that  case  the  law  would  have  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
punish  him  for  it.'*  ^  In  civil  cases  too,  the  result  has  been  the 
same.  '*  I  am  not  aware,"  says  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  ^^  of 
any  case  decided  in  a  court  of  law,  where  moral  perversion 
of  the  feelings  unaccompanied  with  delusion,  has  been  held 
a  sufficient  ground  to  invalidate  and  nullify  the  acts  of  one  so 
aflected."  '  In  this  country,  of  late  years,  moral  insanity  has 
been  often  recognized  as  an  established  fact,  and  a  valid  de- 
fence in  criminal  cases.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Rogers,  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  said :  '^  If  then  it  be  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  mind  of  the  accused  was 
in  a  diseased  and  unsound  state,  the  question  will  be,  whether 
the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree,  that,  for  the  time 
being,  it  overwhelmed  the  reason,  conscience,  and  judgment ; 
and  whether  the  prisoner,  in  committing  the  homicide,  acted 
from  an  irresistible,  uncontrollable  influence.  If  so,  then  the 
act  was  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  but  the  involuntary 
act  of  the  body,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  mind  directing 
it.*'  ^  The  law,  as  here  laid  down,  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  subsequent  criminal  trials,  consequently  securing  the  impu- 
nity of  those  who  have  committed  criminal  acts  under  an 
irresistible  impulse.  In  1846,  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, said,  in  a  case  he  was  trying :  '^  There  is  a  moral  or 
homicidal  insanity  consisting  of  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
kill  or  to  commit  some  other  particular  offence.  There  may  be 
an  unseen  ligament  pressing  on  the  mind,  drawing  it  to  conse- 
quences which  it  sees  but  cannot  avoid,  and  placing  it  under  a 

■  London  Times,  July  12,  1850. 

'  Frere  o.  Peacock,  1  Robertson,  448. 

'  Trial  of  Abner  Rogers.    By  Bigelow  ft  Bemis,  277. 
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coercion  which,  while  its  results  are  clearly  perceived,  is  in- 
capable of  resistance.    The  doctrine  which  acknowledges  this  ^^  Js 
mania  is  dangerous  in  its  relations,  and  can  be  recognized  only  ^^^  Jy 
in  the  clearest  cases.    It  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been  jrx:n 
habitual,  or  at  least  to  have  evinced  itself  in  more  than  a  single  ^^  e 
instance."  ^    In  an  earlier  case,  Chief  Justice  Lewis,  of  the-^=^  .e 
same  State,  said :  ^^  Where  its  existence  is  fully  established,^.  M^ 
this  species  of  insanity  [moral]  relieves  from  accountability 
human  laws."  -    In  the  case  of  Eleim  (1846)  tried  for  mur- 
der, Mr.  Justice  Edmonds  said :  ^^  It  must  be  borne  in  min< 
that  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
disordered  by  the  disease,  as  to  deprive  the  mind  of  its  con- 
trolling and  directing  power."  ^    A  similar  view  was  e: 
by  Mr.  Justice  Whiting  in  Freeman's  case  (1847).*    In 
recent  case,  the  court  said :  '^  The  true  test  [of  responsibility] 


lies  in  the  word,  power.    Has  the  defendant  the  power  to  dis 

« 

tinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  the  power  to  adhere  to  th 
right  and  to  avoid  the  wrong  ? "  '^  On  the  contrary,  Ghie 
Justice  Hornblower,  of  New  Jersey,  echoes  the  doctrine  of  th 
English  courts.  To  receive  moral  insanity  as  an  excuse  fo 
crime,  he  thinks,  "  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  most  perniciou 
consequences,  and  it  would  very  soon  come  to  be  a  question  fo 
the  jury,  whether  the  enormity  of  the  act  was  not,  in  itsel 
sufficient  evidence  of  moral  insanity;  and 'then,  the  more  ho 
rible  the  act,  the  greater  would  be  the  evidence  of  su 
insanity."  ® 

§  327.  In  the  form  of  moral  insanity  characterized  by  alte 
nate  excitement  and  depression  (§  195),  the  patient  is  strongl;]^ 
disposed  to  buy  and  sell,  which  fact,  joined  with  equal  eage 
ness  on  the  part  of  others  to  take  advantage  of  it,  frequentL 
makes  their  civil  transactions  the  subject  of  litigation. 

'  Wharton  &  Stilld,  Unsoundness  of  Mind,  43. 

«  Idem,  44.  *  Select  Cases,  13. 

*  Trial  of  Freeman  (pamph.). 

*  Com.  V.  Haskell,  2  Brewster,  49. 
«  State  V.  Spencer,  1  Zabriskie,  196  (1846). 
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these  cases  there  are  so  many  points  to  be  considered,  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions.     It  is  to 
be  settled — and  perhaps  on  very  meagre  evidence — whether 
the  transaction  occurred  during  the  lucid  interval ;  or  if  it 
occurred  during  the  period  either  of  excitement  or  of  depres- 
sion, whether  the  mental  affection  were  sufficiently  grave  to 
obscure  the  perceptions  or  weaken  the  judgment,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  other  party  took  advantage  of  this  infirmity  to 
obtain  more  favorable  terms  than  he  otherwise  would.    It  is 
also  to  be  considered,  that  although  the  contracts  of  these 
persons  may  be  fair  enough,  independently  regarded,  yet  their 
number  and  extent  may  be  so  far  beyond  their  means,  as  to 
prove   highly  inconvenient,  if  not  ruinous.     The   following 
account  of  a  suit  arising  out  of  one  of  this  class  of  contracts 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  various  questions  which  they  open, 
u  well  as  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  them^  than  any 
^neral  discussion :  — 

§  328.  At  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  Northampton,  August,  1848,  a  suit  was  brought 
by  the  guardian  of  Josiah  Allis,  against  Billings  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  annulling  a  contract  made  several  years 
previous,  whereby  the  plaintiff  conveyed  to  the  defendants  his 
interest  in  certain  mills,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was 
then  insane,  and  tiiat  the  latter  were  guilty  of  fraud.    It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  Allis,  then  about  fifty  years  old,  and  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  was  attacked  in  1819  with  mania,  under  the 
form  of  high  though  not  furious  excitement.     He  recovered, 
apparently,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  but  every 
year  since  had  been  visited  by  a  similar  attack,  which  was 
invariably  followed  by  a  period  of  depression,  and  this  by  a 
period  of  4ipparont  restoration  to  his  natural  condition.     In 
1822  he  married  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
now  married.     In  1829  his  father  died,  leaving  him  executor 
or  his  will,  and  residuary  legatee  to  nearly  all  his  property. 
In  1833  his  wife  died.     In  March,  1834,  he  made  a  contract 
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with  Bodwell,  the  husband  of  his  only  sister,  whereby  the  latter 
was  induced  to  move  upon  AUis's  farm,  and  maintain  him  and 
his  family.  At  the  end  of  a  year  this  contract  was  dissolTed 
by  mutual  consent.  On  March  21st,  1834,  he  made  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  the  mills,  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  suit  to 
avoid.  For  his  interest  in  the  property,  being  one-half,  he 
received  $4000,  and  a  release  from  certain  unsettled  claims, 
which,  he  supposed,  might  amount  to  9500.  In  this  year  his 
mother  died.  In  March,  1835,  he  sold  his  homestead  for  $4600, 
with  the  expectation  of  receiving  $500  more.  In  the  fall  of 
the  next  year  he  married  his  second  wife.  In  November,  1842, 
his  oldest  daughter,  and  the  next  year  his  other  daughter, 
were  married.  In  1843,  he  commenced  a  suit  against  the 
purchaser  of  his  homestead  for  avoidance  of  the  contract.  He 
obtained  a  verdict,  but  subsequent  law  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  matter  was  still  pending.  In  the  latter  part  o; 
1843  he  was  placed  under  guardianship.  On  July  6th,  1844,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  where  he  stayed 
six  weeks. 

Bearing  these  incidents  and  dates  in  mind,  we  shall  more 
easily  understand  the  evidence  respecting  his  mental  condition, 
every  particular  of  which  is  here  faithfully  given. 

§  329.  It  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  that  AUis 
was  a  subject  of  periodical  insanity,  each  attack  being  char- 
acterized by  a  turn  of  excitement  and  depression,  an  interval* 
intervening  between  the  attacks  quite  free  from  both.  They 
occurred  every  year.  At  most  there  was  but  one  year  in  which 
their  occurrence  was  called  in  question.  It  appears  that  the 
excited  turns  usually  commenced  in  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  summer,  continuing  from  one  to  three  months.  While  under 
their  influence  he  was  noisy,  boisterous,  and  talkative.  The 
various  other  manifestations  of  this  condition,  as  related  by 
the  witnesses,  were,  for  the  most  part,  referred  to  particular 
attacks,  and  were  probably  confined  to  them.  In  this  manner 
it  was  stated  that  he  would  drive  about  rapidly  and  carelessly, 
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shouting  and  hallooing ;  that  he  indulged  in  wild  and  incohe- 
rent expressions,  and  was  observed  rambling  about  without 
hat,  coat,  or  shoes.  At  different  times,  too,  he  entertained 
some  strange  fifncies  which  wore  not  far  from  being  real  delu- 
sions. He  professed  to  be  able  to  walk  on  the  water ;  to  catch 
a  person's  breath  in  his  teeth ;  to  have  command  of  angels ; 
to  tame  a  ferocious  woodchuck  by  looking  in  his  eye ;  and  to 
hold  up  through  a  storm  a  whole  broadside  of  a  house  frame 
which  they  were  raising.  At  times  he  had  great  fears  of 
tliieves  and  devils,  and  would  carry  about  a  double-barrelled 
lun  to  protect  himself.  Once  he  spoke  of  these  devils  as 
brushing  by  him  at  an  evening  meeting.  At  another  time 
lie  thought  a  fellow-boarder  at  the  hotel  had  been  robbed,  of  a 
large  sum.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  excitement  was 
Dcver  so  high  as  to  require  his  confinement  to  the  house,  nor 
did  it  always  prevent  him  from  managing  his  affairs.  It  was 
iaid  he  was  inclined  to  make  purchases,  generally  of  fancy 
irticles  quite  unsuitable  to  his  condition  ;  but  only  one  or  two 
nstances  were  related  of  his  indulging  in  foolish  speculations, 
jid  those  were  of  trifling  amount. 

§  :^80.  Depression  immediately  succeeded  the  excitement, 
lud  continued  until  spring.  Once  it  was  spoken  of  as  dis- 
ippearing  in  March ;  and  at  another  time  in  April.  This  also 
eems  to  have  varied  in  severity.  At  one  time  he  is  described 
ks  being  still,  sitting  in  company  for  hours  without  saying  a 
word,  shy,  and  avoiding  his  friends.  In  many  of  the  depressed 
urns  he  was  filled  with  vague  fears  and  apprehensions,  thought 
le  was  coming  to  want,  and  was  disposed  to  suicide.  In  others, 
ic  was  able  to  attend  to  his  customary  business. 

§  S31.  His  daughters  testified  that  within  their  recollection 
:  then  respectively  twenty-five  and  twenty-three  years  old)  he 
liad  never  been  otherwise  than  excited  or  depressed ;  yet  it 
Hrad  abundantly  shown  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  were  in  the 
liabit  of  seeing  him  every  day  or  two  for  many  years,  that 
iliere  were  well-marked  intervals  between  his  attacks,  when  he 
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was  apparently  free  from  ezdtemeiLt  or  depression.    It 
their  concurrent  testimony  that  in  these  intervals  his  manners 
were  natural  and  proper,  his  conduct  and  oonlrersation  correct, 
and  nothing  in  either  to  arrest  the  observation'of  others.    He 
managed  the  farm,  both  before  and  after  his  fietther's  deaUi 
with  no  very  obvious  lack  of  pmdence  and  intelligence, 
creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  a  parent,  husband, 
citizen.    Various  business  transactions  of  his,  at  one  time 
another,  were  described  by  the  witnesses  as  having  been 
formed  with  at  least  ordinary  discretion  and  sagadty;  an 
those  who  had  these  dealings  with    him  observed  noi 


strange  or  unusual  in  his  appearance.    He  hired  and  paid  hi 
worl;men,  bought  and  sold  his  cattle,  procured  the  n 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  his  family,  placed  his  childrai]^^ 
at  school  away  from  home,  paid  the  bills  for  their  board 
tuition,  married  twice,  bought  and  sold  real  estate,  lent  money 
received  payments,  obtained  discounts  at  tiie  bank^-and  on< 
(in  1882)  was  chosen  by  the  parish  as  its  agent  for  disposin; 
of  some  lands.   In  all  these  transactions,  the  defendants  under—" 
took  to  show  that  he  evinced  an  ordinary  share  of  shrewdn 
and  .intelligeuce ;  and  in  regard  to  many  of  them,  certainly 
this  was  the  fact    Instances  were  mentioned  of  his  giving 
much  for  his  purchases,  and  of  buying  some  things  which  h 
did  not  need ;  but  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  these  transaction 
occurred  when  he  was  confessedly  in  his  excited  state.     One  <► 
them,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1842,  referred  to 
purchase  of  an  old  shop  for  a  needy  neighbor,  and  was  fmt 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  it 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  folly.     The  testimony  of  the  neigh- 
bor himself,  however,  presented  the  matter  In  a  very  different 
light.    It  appeared  that  he  owned  a  lot  of  land  very  near 
AUis's  house^  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  purchase  for  a 
burying-place  for  the  use  of  the  town.     Allis  being  loath  to 
have  a  burying-.place  so  near  him  suggested  to  the  witness 
that  he  had  better  put  up  a  house  on  it.    *^  I  replied,"  said  the 
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latter,  ^^  that  I  had  no  funds,  and  then  he  offered  to  assist  me. 
The  next  morning  he  came  and  proposed  to  buy  for  me  a  cer- 
tain old  shop  near  by,  which  might  be  made  into  a  house,  and 
!ouId  be  obtained,  he  thought,  for  $100."  He  succeeded  in 
getting  it  for  $1K),  and  had  it  removed  to  the  lot  in  question, 
init  failed  to  supply  the  funds  necessary  for  conyerting  it  into 
I  house.  Thus  the  land  was  not  sold  for  a  burying-place,  and 
he  did  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  defeat  the  project.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  dealings  with  him,  and  spoke  of  him 
as  eyincing  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  his  manner,  and 
tppcaring  like  other  men,  had  seen  him  in  his  excited  and 
Ic|>res8ed  states,  and  declared  that  in  them  he  appeared  very 
liffcrently.  Instances  of  excitement  were  related,  which  appar- 
ntly  occurred  while  in  his  rational  or  lucid  intervals,  but  they 
rere  transitory,  and  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  sudden 
»rovocations,  or  some  other  special  causes.  In  this  connection 
t  is  proper  to  state  that,  following  the  custom  of  the  times,  he 
'rec|ucntly,  if  not  excessively,  used  ardent  spirits ;  and  it  was 
estitied  that  drinking  always  excited  him. 

§  33*2.  The  evidence  respecting  Allis's  mental  condition, 
ibout  the  time  of  the  transaction  in  question,  requires  particu- 
lar attention.  In  August,  188:^,  he  went  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion to  Saratoga,  stayed  two  or  three  weeks,  and  came  back 
highly  excited.  In  September  he  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  his 
neplicw ;  he  attended  auctions,  and  was  disposed  to  bid  off 
everything  that  was  sold.  In  that  month  or  the  next  he  went 
abroad  to  purchase  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them. 
He  was  disposed,  says  a  witness,  to  give  whatever  was  asked, 
and  actually  did  pay  high  prices.  He  said,  when  he  returned 
home,  that  he  had  got  them  for  a  song.  In  October  his  wife 
died  :  she  was  sick  when  he  left  home  to  buy  cattle,  and.  he 
told  a  young  man  who  lived  with  him  that  if  she  died  he  must 
procure  a  coffin.  Soon  after  he  became  depressed  ;  was  troubled 
at  finding  he  had  bought  more  cattle  than  he  had  the  means 
of  feeding,  and  solicited  his  brother-in-law  to  help  him  out  of 
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his  troubles.  A  witness  who  took  some  of  the  cattle  to  keep  foi 
him  said  that  Allis  applied  to  him  aiid  made  the  bargain.  He^^THe 
was  to  keep  them  from  25th  November  to  the  early  part  oft^csof 
February,  at  91.17  per  pair,  Allis  furnishing  grain,  and  witn< 
hay.  ^^  He  came  often,"  said  the  witness,  "  to  see  the  catfle  ;^ 
talked  about  them  as  other  men  do ;  appeared,  in  all  respects^ 
like  other  men.  Said  he  wonld  pay  when  he  got  returns,  andfa^d 
did  pay  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  I  saw  nothinci^g 
like  excitement  or  depression."  In  March,  1884,  he  conversedfl^Bd 
with  a  witness  about  the  mills ;  said  they  were  not  profitable  ;s  ; 
that  there  was  always  something  to  be  done  on  them,  ant 
that  he  thought  of  selling  them.  He  said  he  had  been 
94000  for  his  part,  and  asked  witness's  opipion  about  th< 
price.  The  witness  observed  notliing  wild  or  incoherent  ii 
his  manner;  he  was  as  usual  when  about  his  business. 
March,  if  not  before,  he  began  to  negotiate  the  arrangement 
with  his  brother-in-law,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  thu 
notice,  which  ended  in  a  contract  whereby  the  latter  was 
receive  all  Allis's  real  estate  excepting  the  mills,  and  whictu 
was  valued  at  between  98000  and  99000,  maintaining  hini_ 
and  his  daughters,  and  giving  the  latter  92000  each.  His^ 
reasons  for  this  step  were,  as  appears  from  the  evidence,  that-- 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  he  was  left  with  two  young  children, 
and  an  aged  mother,  sick ;  that  he  was  unable  to  get  any" 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  his  family;  and  if  his 
brother-in-law  should  prove  a  gainer  by  the  arrangement,  it 
would  only  turn  a  portion  of  his  father's  property  into  his  sis- 
ter's family.  The  brother-in-law  went  in  March,  and  said  he 
thought  Allis  continued  depressed  until  the  first  of  April,  but 
soon  went  out  to  work  with  him,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his 
natural  condition  during  the  summer.  He  also  consulted 
with  his  brother  respecting  the  sale  of  the  mills ;  told  him 
what  was  offered  and  his  reasons  for  selling. 

§  338.  The  evidence  respecting  the  character  of  the  act, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  affect  our  estimate  of  his  mental  capao- 
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ity  remains  to  be  considered.  He  felt  perplexed  by  his  busi- 
ness and  overburdened  with  cares.  His  brother,  with  whom 
he  ofteu  spoke  of  his  intention  to  sell  the  mills,  told  him  it 
would  be  a  judicious  step,  and  relieve  him  of  care.  Both 
tliis  witness  and  another  whom  he  consulted  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  the  price.  The  fact  of  his  being  indebted 
to  the  defendants  to  the  amount  of  $500,  or  indeed  to  any 
amount,  was  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  If  not  so  in- 
debted, then  he  received  at  the  rate  of  $8000  for  the  whole 
property ;  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  $9000.  A  few  witnesses 
rated  the  mills  at  $10,000,  in  1834;  one  at  $12,000.  A 
larger  number  fixed  their  value  at  $6000 ;  at  this  sum,  they 
were  assessed  on  the  tax-book  of  the  town  that  year. 

§  S34.  Dr.  Lee,  assistant  physician  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  testified  that  AUis  entered  that  institution  July 
6th,  1844 ;  that  he  was  highly  excited,  and  continued  so  four 
days;   that  this  excitement  then  rather  rapidly  passed  into 
depression,  in  which  state  he  continued  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained, which  was  six  weeks.     His  opinion  upon   the  evi- 
dence was,  that  the  fact  of  periodical  insanity  was  established, 
but  not  that  of  occasional  sanity.    He  was  satisfied  of  Allis's 
insanity  in  the  spring  of  1834.     Dr.  Woodward,  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital  at  Worcester,  coincided  with  Dr.  Lee 
in  the  opinion  that  Allis  had  no  lucid  intervals,  and  must 
have  been  insane  in  the  spring  of  1834.     Buying  and  selling 
he  thought  no  proof,  one  way  or  the  other,  because  insane 
men  are  capable  of  doing  certain    business.     He   admitted, 
however,  that,  if  Allis  on  his  return  from  tlie  hospital,  had 
talked  with  his  family  on  the  subject  of  his  will,  and  had  sat 
down  coolly  and  deliberately  and   made  a  proper  will,  the 
presumption  would  have  been  in  its  favor.     The  author  testified 
that  in  his  opinion  the  existence  of  lucid  intervals  was  abun- 
dantly proved ;  that  in  these  intervals  he  was  as  capable  of 
transacting  business  as  a  person  ever  is  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  that  the  contract  in  question  was  made  in  one  of  them. 
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It  Bhould  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  first  two  medi-  — Mr 
cal  witnesses  had  heard  none  of  the  defendants'  witnesses,  ^<^m, 
and  not  all  of  tike  plaintiff's ;  while  the  latter  had  heard  all  W  MH 
of  the  plaintiff's,  and  most  of  the  defendants'  witnesses. 

.§  885.  The  charge  of  the  court  (Mr.  Justice  Dewey)  to  lliUM,^  m 
jury  contained  some  instructicms  that  deserve  the  attentiiwi  m  11 
of  the  medical  jurist.  The  jury  were  told  that  the  predi 
point  of  inquiry  for  them  was  the  state  of  Allis's  mind  01 
the  21st  of  March,  1884,  and  that  his  previous  and 
quent  states  were  only  important  as  elucidating  that  inquiry. 
It  was  also  stated  that  acts  done  in  a  lucid  interval  will 
sustained  by  the  law,  and  that  the  question  of  fraud  ia  of  U 
tie  weight,  except  as  connected  with  that  of  sanity  and  of 
consideration.  In  regard  to  the  burden  of  proof,  the 
doctrine  was  given,  namely,  that  if  insanity  is  alleged,  it  must 
be  proved ;  that,  if  habitual  insanity  be  proved,  the  party  wfai^- 
contends  that  the  act  was  done  in  a  lucid  interval  must  prov^ 
it ;  that,  if  a  party  exhibits  only  temporary  ebullition  of  in-- 
sanity,  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  always  insane*  The  cour^ 
also  instructed  the  jury  that  AUis  must  have  had  sufficient 
capacity  to  judge  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  property 
sold,  and  the  law  required  no  more.  On  the  point  of  affirma* 
tion  the  court  said  that  the  contract  was  not  void,  but  merely 
voidable,  and  therefore  capable  of  ratification ;  and  that, 
though  it  were  the  act  of  an  insane  man,  it  might  stand  if 
confirmed.  If  AUis,  therefore,  after  recovering  his  reason, 
having  in  his  recollection  and  knowledge  the  nature,  extent, 
and  time  of  the  contract,  and  all  the  circumstances  before 
his  mind ;  having  recognized  the  sale  by  permitting  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  defendants;  having  received  instal- 
ments on  the  notes  given  for  the  purchase-money,  knowing  it 
to  be  the  consideration  of  the  sale  of  his  part  of  the  mills, — 
he  would  be  bound  by  it. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  and  thus 
the  contract  was  not  disturbed. 
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§  336.  Id  this  case  the  plaintiff  claimed  relief  on  the  ground 
'  his  own  insanity  and  the  fraud  of  the  other  party,  and  the 
^fondants  undertook  to  prove  that  neither  allegation  was 
ue.  Indeed,  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  showed 
at  neither  party  regarded  these  two  points  as  independent 
'  each  other,  and  not  inseparably  involved  in  the  question 
'  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  plaintiff  disclaimed  any 
»ire  to  avail  himself  of  his  insanity.  Whether  sane  or 
sane,  he  was  willing  the  contract  should  stand,  if  a  fair 
ice  had  been  paid  for  the  property ;  and  yet  the  burden  of 
s  testimony  had  reference  to  his  mental  condition.  The 
)fendants,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  endeavored  to 
tablish  his  competency,  were  equally  careful  to  show  that 
ey  had  paid  the  full  value  of  the  property.  It  was  well 
iderstood  that  the  stronger  the  proof  of  incompetency,  the 
sier  it  would  be  to  prove  the  fraud ;  and  vice  vena, 
§  337.  It  was  not  denied  that  Allis  was  insane  a  portion  of 
ery  year ;  nor  was  it  denied,  except  by  his  daughters,  that 
r  a  portion  of  every  year  he  showed  no  very  obvious  mani* 
stations  of  disease,  and  was,  apparently,  at  least,  in  his 
lural  condition  of  mind.  The  question  was  whether  these 
storations  were  real,  and  not  apparent  merely ;  a  complete 
termission  of  the  disease,  a  lucid  irUerval,  as  it  is  somewhat 
;hnically  called,  or  only  a  transitory  remission  in  the  severity 

the  symptoms.  The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  be- 
oen  the  medical  witnesses  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps, 

the  fact  that  they  formed  their  judgment  upon  different 
,ta.  Taking  the  evidence  of  both  parties  together,  it  is  diffi- 
It  to  conceive  of  stronger  proof  than  it  furnished,  that  Allis's 
riodical  restorations  fairly  amounted  to  what  are  called  lucid 
\erval9.  The  states  of  excitement  and  depression  were 
arcely  more  strongly  testified  to  than  an  interval  which  was 
arked  by  neither.  Many  of  the  same  persons  who  observed 
m  in  the  former  states  also  observed  him  in  the  latter,  and 
ere  struck  by  the  contrast  they  exhibited.    If,  tlien,  for 

28 
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months  together,  he  was  neither  excited  nor  depressed,  and  en- 
tertained no  delusions,  wherein  was  he  insane  ?  Wlien  we  con- 
sider, too,  that  he  resumed  his  customary  duties,  and  appeared 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  be  like  himself,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  have,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  more 
satisfactory  proof  of  recovery. 

§  338.  The  disbelief  of  two  of  the  experts  in  his  sanity 
seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  inference,  rather  than  of  direct  proof. 
The  intervals  were  so  short  compared  with  the  duration  and 
frequeney  of  the  attacks,  that  there  was  hardly  sufficient  time, 
they  thought,  for  the  mind  to  have  been  restored  to  a  state  of 
sanity.  If  by  sanity  they  meant  the  restoration  of  the  mind 
to  a  state  of  perfect  health,  such  as  those  enjoy  who  have  never 
been  insane,  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  tliem. 
We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  the  lucid  interval  as  under- 
stood by  medical  authorities  implies  exactly  such  a  restoration 
as  that.  Without  canvassing  the  various  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  this  state,  it  is  enough  that  they  agree  in  the 
fact,  that  the  individual  clearly  and  correctly  recognizes  his 
true  conditions  and  relations,  all  delusions  liaving  vanished, 
and  the  affections  returned  to  their  natural  current.  This 
does  not  imply  that  he  has  recovered  the  original  vigor  of  his 
mind  and  his  capacity  for  transacting  unusual  or  important 
business,  with  his  original  promptitude  and  correctness.  Indeed, 
a  degree  of  restoration  like  this  is  possessed  by  few  patients 
who  are  discharged  from  our  hospitals  as  recovered.  To  prove 
the  occurrence  of  a  lucid  interval,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable 
to  require  evidence  of  a  degree  of  capacity  which  can  only  be 
predicated  of  a  mind,  that  for  years  has  enjoyed  complete  ex- 
emption from  disease.  Dr.  Woodward  declared,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  that  buying  and  selling,  even  with  a  certam 
degree  of  shrewdness,  was  no  proof  of  sanity,  as  such  trans- 
actions are  often  performed  by  the  inmates  of  asylums.  The 
fact,  thus  broadly  stated,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  we  do  not 
recollect  any  particular  transaction  of  Allis  which  might  not 
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be  performed  by  some  unequivocally  insane  persons.  But  the 
question  of  sanity  or  competence  cannot  be  settled  by  reference 
to  a  single  act,  —  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  that  particular 
act.  A  broader  view  of  the  individual  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  If  he  buys  and  sells  for  months  together ;  if  he 
manages  his  af&irs  with  prudence ;  if  no  delusions  possess 
his  mind ;  if  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  he  seems  to  have  re- 
gained his'  natural  character ;  if,  in  short,  the  indications  of 
aanity  appear  in  his  general  habit  and  not  merely  in  a  partic- 
ular act,  he  must  be  regarded  as  sane.  It  is  because  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  true,  that  the  inmate  of  the  asylum  is  deemed 
to  be  insane,  though  he  may  occasionally  do  a  very  shrewd 
thing.  He  is  perhaps  the  prey  of  delusions,  or  his  affections 
are  grossly  perverted,  or  his  shattered  understanding  needs 
the  constant  support  and  guidance  of  sounder  minds.  To 
meet  every  instance  of  shrewd  transaction  by  the  assertion 
that  many  persons  of  unquestioned  insanity  do  the  same 
things,  can  only  produce  a  confusion  of  ideas.  There  is  an- 
otlier  fact  of  the  deepest  significance  in  this  connection.  Year 
after  year  he  had  been  seen  by  his  father,  under  whose  roof  he 
lived,  stricken  down  by  annual  attacks  of  insanity.  And  yet 
by  this  father,  who  knew  his  mental  infirmities  better  than  any 
one  else,  he  was  made  the  executor  of  his  will,  and  residuary 
legatee  of  the  burden  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  nearly 
120,000.  What  stronger  evidence  could  we  have  that,  for  a 
large  part  of  every  year,  he  enjoyed  his  ordinary  health  and 
competence  ?  Besides,  are  his  two  marriages  to  be  regarded 
as  having  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  his  mental  condition  ? 
Had  he  no  lucid  intervals  when  they  were  contracted  ? 

§  339.  The  admission  that  AUis  had  lucid  intervals  does 
not  necessarily  settle  the  question  of  his  sanity  or  com{)Ctcnce. 
True,  tlie  general  doctrine  of  the  law,  whatever  may  be  its 
practice,  is,  that  in  the  lucid  mterval  the  individual  is  fully 
himself  again,  and  restored  to  all  his  privileges  and  res[H)nsi- 
Ulities.    This  implies  that  the  mind  is  restored  to  a  degree  of 
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integrity  which  the  present  state  of  our  pathological  knowledge 
on  the  subject  fails  to  establish.  For  common  purposes  and 
ordinary  occasions  it  may  be  abundantly  adequate,  but  the 
weakness  and  irritability  which  are  induced  by  numerous  and 
frequent  attacks,  unfit  it  for  extraordinary  efforts.  So  long  as 
the  ipdividual  confines  himself  to  the  beaten  track  of  his  cus- 
tomary thoughts  and  pursuits,  he  shows  no  want  of  capacity ; 
but  let  him  embark  in  new  undertakings,  assume  responsi- 
bilities  of  unusual  magnitude,  or  be  subjected  to  provoci^ 
tions  peculiarly  calculated  to  try  his  power  of  self-control,  and 
his  mind  is  very  liable  to  be  led  astray,  fie  may  rightly 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  property,  and  manage  it  very 
judiciously,  and  yet  be  far  more  easily  overreached  by  dis- 
honest men  than  if  he  had  never  been  insane.  To  regard  all 
persons  in  a  lucid  interval  as  either  completely  respousible,  or 
completely  irresponsible,  for  their  civil  or  criminal  acts,  would 
be  manifestly  unjust.  A  better  rule  would  be  to  permit  them 
the  exercise  of  all  legal  rights,  and  protect  them  from  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  those  who  would 'take  advantage  of 
their  infirmity. 

§  340.  Admitting  the  general  fact  that  Allis  had  lucid  inter- 
vals, the  next  question  was,  whether  the  period  when  the 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  property  was  made  was  embraced 
in  one  of  them.  By  two  witnesses  he  was  described  as  being 
depressed  as  late  as  April,  when  he  began  to  manifest  his 
natural  condition.  AUis's  case  was  not  of  that  kind  in  which 
the  transitions  are  very  rapid  and  abrupt,  —  a  single  day  or 
night  dividing  the  different  states  from  each  other.  The  change 
was  slower,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fix  upon  a  particular  day 
as  that  on  which  the  depression  completely  passed  away,  and 
the  individual  resumed  his  natural  character.  If  the  plaintiff 
were  lying  in  the  deepest  shadow  of  despondency,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly had  been  at  times,  ,then  of  course  no  one  would 
contend  that  he  was  in  a  lucid  interval.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cloud  had  fairly  rolled  away  from  his   understanding, 
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thongh  his  animal  Bpirita  had  not  quite  risen  to  their  natural 
bnoyancy,  it  certainly  does  admit  of  a  question  whether  he 
may  not  be  correctly  said,  for  any  practical  purpose,  to  have 
been  in  a  lucid  interval. 

§  341.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  ascertained  whether,  on  the 
Slat  of  March,  1834,  he  was  suffering  under  a  degree  of  de- 
ptression  sufficiently  severe  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  over 
bis  views  and  calculations.  On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the 
man  who  kept  his  cattle  for  him,  and  of  the  other  witnesses 
with  whom  he  conversed  respecting  his  projected  sale  of  the 
mills,  is  conclusive.  They  saw  nothing  in  him  like  excitement 
or  depression,  and  thought  his  manifestations  were  natural. 
The  only  controlling  influence  which  this  depression  could 
exert  over  the  contract  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  feeling 
of  poverty  by  which  it  was  accompanied.    Two  witnesses  testi- 

_  • 

fied  that  during  the  winter  he  felt  poor,  but  no  particulars 
respecting  the  feeling  were  given,  and  it  did  not  appear  whether 
it  continued  into  March.  Even  admitting  that  it  did,  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  affected  his  estimates  of  the  value 
of  property ;  nor  do  we  see  why  it  should  liave  induced  him  to 
sell  at  a  less  price  tlian  he  otherwise  would.  Presumptively 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  poorer  he  felt,  the  more  he  would 
endeavor  to  got.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  any  connection 
at  all  between  this  feeling  and  the  sale  of  the  mills.  Convert- 
ing his  mills  into  promissory  notes  would  make  him  no  richer, 
nor  remove  in  any  degree  the  feeling  of  poverty.  Considering, 
flierefore,  that  he  was  admitted  by  tlie  plaintiff's  witnesses  to 
have  come  out  of  his  depressed  state  by  the  first  of  April ;  that 
other  witnesses  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  his  appearance  weeks 
previously ;  and  that  this  morbid  feeling,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
must  have  been  very  slight,  the  lucid  interval  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  embraced  the  21st  of  March. 

§  342.  Another  and  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  contract  was 
made  in  a  lucid  interval  is  to  be  found  in  Uie  various  affir- 
mations, as  the  lawyers  call  them,  by  which  it  was  rocognixed. 
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Year  after  year,  until  1841,  he  continiied  to  reedTO  the  annnil 
jpterest  and  instaknentB  upon  Itis  notes  in  the  month  of  Juno; 
and  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time  daring  those  serwi 
years,  did  he  complain  that  he  had  made  the  oontract  when  he 
was  not  aware  exactly  of  what  he  was  doing ;  or  that  the  de- 
fendants had  taken  advantage  of  his  morbid  feeling  of  porertf 
to  obtain  the  property  at  an  inadequate  price.  The  e/Bdd  of 
ibis  fact  can  be  avoided  only  by  denying  that  he  enjoyed  a 
ringle  lucid  moment  subsequent  to  March,  1884,  and  this  would 
hardly  be  thought  of. 

§  848.  None  of  these  facts  are  necessarily  inoompatible  with 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  because  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  in  the  lucid  interval  the  mind  is  deprived  of 
of  its  original  vigor,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  i 
may  be  made  the  dupe  of  dishonest  and  designing  men.  Acts 
performed  in  this  state,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  with  the 
utmost  jealousy,  and  much  less  evidence  of  fraud  should  be 
necessary  to  annul  them  than  if  the  menial  soundneas  had 
never  been  called  in  question.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  amount 
of  Allis's  indebtedness  to  the  defendants,  in  regard  to  which, 
however,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  at  all,  the  contract  was 
singularly  clear  from  suspicious  circumstances.  AUis  was 
desirous  of  selling  the  mills,  because  he  regarded  them  as  a 
source  of  trouble  and  vexation.  .  Had  his  mind  been  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  condition,  they  probably  would  not  have  been 
regarded  in  this  light ;  but  the  fact  was  no  less  real,  nor  did  it 
furnish  a  less  rational  motive  for  the  transaction.  It  certainly 
was  not  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  person  who  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement  or  depression  a  considerable  portion  of  every 
year  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  interests  would 
be  promoted  by  having  this  property  in  some  other  shape. 
His  brother-in-law,  who  was  probably  more  capable  than  any 
one  else  of  advising  him,  thought  it  a  judicious  step.  Under 
different  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Had 
his  health  been  good,  or  had  he  been  under  guardianship,  the 
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mill  property  miglit  have  been  rendered  more  profitable  than 
its  Talue  inrested  in  any  other  way.  Here  the  case  was  very 
different, —  sufficiently  so  to  account  for  the  different  course 
^which  Allis  pursued. 

§  344.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  that 
required  an  extraordinary  mental  effort.    Ho  had  always  been 
aoqaainted  with  the  mills ;  they  were  partly  owned  by  himself, 
ms  they  had  been  by  his  father  before  him ;  with  their  expenses 
mod  earnings  he  was  perfectly  familiar ;  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  was  obvious;  mills  had  been  bought  and  sold  in 
the  vicinity,  and  thus  he  was  furnished  witli  an  additional 
means  of  comparison  for  judging  of  the  value  of  his  own  ;  in 
abort,  it  was  a  species  of  property  with  the  value  and  nature 
of  which  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted.    Neither 
was  the  idea  of  selling  them  a  sudden  one.     He  had  contem- 
plated tlie  sale  for  some  time  previous,  mentioned  his  intentions 
lo  bis  friends,  and  deliberately  executed  the  contract  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property.    On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  so 
&r  as  the  evidence  indicated,  the  transaction  was  an  open  and 
an  honest  one.    The  alternative  before  them  was,  either  to 
allow  a  stranger  to  come  into  the  joint  ownersliip,  or  to  pur- 
chase Allis's  half  themselves.    It  seems  that  tlie  price  they 
offered  was  an  average  of  the  different  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  property  made  fourteen  years  afterwards.    The  nego- 
tiation was  not  done  in  a  corner.*    Allis  took  ample  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  conversed  with  and  received  the  advice 
of  bis  friends  on  the  subject,  deliberately  consummated  the 
bargain,  and  for  seven  years  continued  to  affirm  it  by  receiving 
the  annual  payments  on  the  notes. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DEMENTIA. 


§  845.  This  form  of  insanity  is  attended  by  a  general 
enfeeblement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  whidi 
were  originally  sound  and  well  developed,  in  consequence  of 
age  or  disease ;  and  is  characterized  by  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  indifference  to  the  present  and  future,  and  a  certain 
childishness  of  disposition.  The  apparent  similarity  of  HAa 
state  to  that  of  imbecility  or  idiocy,  renders  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  accurately  distinguished ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  improper  or  unjust,  than  to  view  them  merely  as  different 
shades  of  the  same  mental  condition.  Idiocy  and  the  higher 
degrees  of  imbecility  are  congenital,  or  nearly  so,  and  consist 
in  a  destitution  of  powers  that  were  never  possessed.  Little 
or  nothing  is  remembered,  because  little  or  nothing  has  left 
any  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  no  advance  is  made  in 
knowledge,  because  the  faculties  necessary  for  obtaining  it 
have  never  existed.  The  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life  are 
unobserved,  for  the  simple  relhson  that  their  moral  relations  have 
never  been  discerned,  and  their  indifference  to  the  most  press- 
ing wants  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  most  com- 
mon instincts  of  our  nature.  The  idiot  is  restless,  uneasy, 
and  inattentive,  because  the  faculties  that  direct  the  attention, 
and  draw  from  its  application  valuable  results,  have  been 
utterly  denied.  In  idiocy  and  imbecility  the  manners  and  con- 
versation strongly  resemble  those  of  childhood ;  in  dementia 
tlioy  never  lose  the  impress  of  manhood,  however  disjointed 
and  absurd  they  may  be.  The  former  appear  at  an  early  age  of 
lire ;  the  latter  never  takes  place  till  after  the  age  of  puberty. 
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except  occasionally  as  a  sequel  of  wounds  or  diseases  of  the 
head,  and  generally  increases  with  time,  from  the  slightest  pos- 
sible impairment  of  the  mental  energy  to  the  most  complete 
fatuity.     In  dementia  the  past  is  forgotten,  or  but  indistinctly 
and  unconnectedly  brought  up  to  the  mind ;  the  attention 
wanders  from  one  thing  to  another ;   the  afiairs  of  the  present 
possess  no  interest;   and  the  moral  and  social  affections  are 
inactire,  because  the  faculties,  in  consequence  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  brain,  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  inertia  that 
prevents  their  ordinary  manifestations.    The  whole  conditicm 
betrays  the  existence,  not  of  physical  imperfection,  but  of 
physical  weakness  (many  of  the  bodily  functions  also  frequently 
being  enfeebled),  and  consequently  it  may  sometimes  be  cured, 
or  temporarily  relieved.     When  once  firmly  seated,  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  leng^  of  years;  and  after  death, we  may 
find  on  examination  lesions  of  structure,  or  diminutions  of 
sixe,  which  are  accidental,  the  result  of  diseased  action,  and 
not  original  malcouformations.      The  above  comparison  of 
mental  deficiency  with  dementia  shows  that  they,  depend  on 
two  very  different  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  consequently 
must  display  very  different  moral  and  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions; from  which  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  in 
regard  to  their  medico-legal  relatioiis,  they  cannot  properly  be 
placed  on  the  same  ground. 

§  346.  Dementia  is  distinguished  from  general  mania,  the 
only  otlier  affection  witli  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded,  by 
characters  that  cannot  mislead  the  least  practised  observer. 
The  latter  arises  from  an  exaltation  of  vital  power,  from  a 
morbid  excess  of  activity,  by  which  the  cerebral  functions  are 
not  only  changed  from  their  healthy  condition,  but  are  per- 
formed with  unusual  force  and  rapidity.  The  maniac  is  irra- 
tional from  an  inability  to  discern  the  ordinary  characters  and 
relations  of  things,  amid  the  mass  of  ideas  that  crowd  upon  his 
mind  in  mingled  confusion ;  wliile  in  dementia,  the  reasoning 
&culty  is  impaired  by  a  loss  of  its  original  strength,  whereby 
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it  not  only  mistakes  the  nstare  of  things,  but  is  unaUe, 
from  want  o^  power,  to  rise  to  the  contemidation  of  general 
truths.  The  reasoning  of  the  maniac  does  not  so  much  fiiil  in 
the  foree  and  logic  of  its  arguments,  as  in  the  inoorreotneas  ef 
its  assumptions ;  but  in  dementia  the  attempt  to  reason  is  pvs- 
rented  bj  the  paucity  of  ideas,  and  that  feebleness  of  the  per- 
ceptive  powers,  in  consequence  of  which  they  do  not  fidthfuUy 
represent  the  imjuressions  received  from  without.  In  mania, 
when  the  memory  fails,  it  is  because  new  ideas  have  crowded 
into  the  mind,  and  are  mingled  up  and  confounded  with  tte 
past ;  in  dementia  the  same  effidct  is  produced  by  an  oUiteia- 
tion  of  past  impressions  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  from  a  want 
of  suflScient  power  to  retain  them.  In  the  former,  the  meatd 
operations  are  characterized  by  hurry  and  conftudon;  in  the 
latter,  by  extreme  slowness  and  frequent  apparent  suspension 
of  the  Ihintdng  process.  •  In  tiie  former,  the  habits  and  aflbo- 
tions  undergo  a  great  change,  the  conduct  becmning  strange 
and  inconsistent  from  the  beginning,  and  the  persons  and 
things  that  ,once  pleased  and  interested  yiewed  with  indiflbr- 
ence  or  aversion.  In  the  latter,  the  moral  habits  and  natural 
foelings,  so  far  as  they  are  manifested  at  all,  lose  nothing  of  tlieir 
ordinary  character.  The  temper  may  be  more  irritable,  but 
the  moral  disposition  evinces  none  of  that  perversity  whidi 
characterizes  mania. 

§  347.  In  dementia  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  only  feeUe 
and  transitory  impressions,  and  manifests  but  little  reflection 
even  upon  these.  They  come  and  go  without  leaving  any  trace 
of  their  presence  behind  them.  The  attention  is  incapably  of 
more  than  a  momentary  effort,  one  idea  succeeding  another 
with  but  litde  connection  or  coherence.  The  mind  has  lost 
the  power  of  comparison,  and  abstract  ideas  are  utterly  beyond 
its  grasp.  The  memory  is  peculiarly  weak,  events  tlie  most 
recent  and  most  nearly  connected  with  the  individual  being 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  language  of  the  demented  is  not  only 
incoherent,  but  they  are  much  inclined  to  repeat  insulated 
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words  and  phrases  without  the  slightest  meaning.  ^^It 
•eemSy"  says  EsquiroU  ^^  as  if  Uiey  were  listenin)ic  to  imaginary 
tales  which  tliey  repeat  in  obedience  to  an  involuntary  or 
automatic  impulse  excited  by  their  old  habits  or  fortuitous 
associations  with  actual  impressions."^  The  mind  is  often 
occupied  by  hallucinations  which  continue  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  disappear  to  be  succeeded  by  others.  The  useful 
or  ornamental  arts  which  they  may  have  practised  with  skill 
and  followed  with  ardor,  and  the  various  other  employments 
of  life,  seem  to  be  utterly  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  been 
thought  of.  Their  time  is  spent  either  in  moving  about  with 
restless  activity,  or  passing  days,  weeks,  or  months,  in  the  same 
spot,  in  utter  vacuity  of  thought  or  purpose ;  in  pouring  forth 
an  incessant  flow  of  words  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  or  utter- 
ing low,  muttering  sounds,  consisting  of  scarcely  articulate 
words  and  broken  phrases ;  in  singing,  crying,  or  laughing. 

§  348.  Tiiough  often  irascible  and  self-willed,  their  anger 
is  momentary,  and  thus  they  readily  yield  to  the  direction  of 
others.  The  moral  powers,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  possessed  of 
too  little  energy  to  maintain  resolution,  or  cherish  the  pas- 
sions. Their  feebleness  of  purpose  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  will  of  others  strikingly  contrast  with  the  pertinacity  and 
savage  fury  often  evinced  by  the  maniac.  With  the  remem- 
brance of  their  friends  and  former  employments,  there  also 
disappears  all  trace  of  the  social  and  domestic  affections. 
All  interest  in  the  concerns  of  others  is  lost;  and  family, 
friends,  and  relations  are  viewed  with  the  indifference  of  per- 
fect strangers,  and  nothing  is  able  to  awaken  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  or  pain. 

§  349.  The  derangement  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  some- 
times indicated  by  remarkable  changes  of  the  countenance. 
The  skin  is  pale,  dry,  and  wrinkled ;  *the  eyes  sunken,  dull, 
and  moistened  with  tears ;  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  look  un- 
certain and  wandering ;  the  cheeks  hollow  and  emaciated ; 

>  Bialadist  Msntalef ,  u.  220. 
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and  the  whole  face  destitute  of  expression,  and  indicative  of 
decay.  The  organic  functions  suffer  but  little ;  the  appetite 
for  food  is  so  great  that  the  patient  seems  to  be  constandj 
^eating,  and  the  quantity  consumed  is  enormous.  Affections 
of  the  nervous  system,  however,  particularly  paralysis,  are 
not  unfrequent  complications  of  dementia. 

§  850.  The  above  description  is  applicable  to  demoitia 
only  when  fully  developed,  and  before  it  has  passed  into  the 
state  of  fatuity  in  which  it  often  terminates.  This  form  of 
insanity  appears  under  two  different  degrees  of  severity,  which 
are  designated  as  acute  and  chronic.  The  former  is  a  sequel 
of  temporary  errors  of  regimen,  of  fevers,  hemorrhages,  me- 
tastases, suppression  of  customary  evacuations,  and  the  de* 
bilitating  treatment  of  mania.  It  differs  frcmi  the  latter  in 
being  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  successive  stages 
not  being  so  well  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is 
readily  cured  by  regimen,  exercise,  bathing,  tonics,  antispas- 
modics, or  simply  by  removing  the  exciting  cause.  It  some- 
times terminates  in  an  explosion  of  acute  mania,  which  then 
becomes  critical. 

§  351.  Chronic  dementia  is  a  sequel  of  mania  (of  which 
it  is  the  usual  termination)  when  life  continues  long  enough, 
of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  masturbation,  and  drunkenness ;  or  it 
may  occur  idiopathically,  and  then  it  usually  accompanies 
old  age.  This  form  of  the  disorder,  or  senile  dementia,  is  so 
often  the  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiries,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  wills,  that  it  deserves  particular  attention.  Senile 
dementia,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  something  more  than  that 
mere  loss  of  mental  power  which  results  from  the  natural 
decay  of  the  faculties ;  it  is  attended  with  those  pathological 
changes  also  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  insanity. 
The  mind  is  not  only  feeble,  but  it  is  deranged.  Were  it  not 
so,  every  old  man  would  labor  under  a  certain  degree  of 
dementia.  The  first  symptom  which  indicates  the  approach 
of  this  affection  is  generally  an  impairment  of  the  memory 
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of  recent  occurrences.  The  events  of  early  life  have  lost  none 
of  their  distinctness,  while  recent  impressions  are  feebly  made, 
and  in  a  short  time  mostly  forgotten.  While  the  visits  of  his 
friends  are  forgotten  beyond  the  day  or  week  they  are  made,^ 
the  patient  may  talk  of  their  former  interviews,  and  relate 
the  most  trivial  details  concerning  them.  From  this  weakness 
of  memory  seems  to  arise,  oftentimes,  the  first  appearance  of 
mental  alienation.  The  patient  forgetting  tlie  intermediate 
ideas,  the  connection  between  those  he  does  remember,  and 
that  order  and  filiation  of  them  necessary  to  sound  reasoning, 
are  destroyed ;  and  hence  those  gaps  in  his  ideas,  and  those 
inconsistencies  of  conduct  which  convey  the  impression  of 
mental  derangement  Coincident  with  the  failure  of  the  mem- 
ory, or  very  shortly  afterwards,  there  is  a  diminution  of  tlie 
ordinary  ability  of  recognizing  external  objects,  which  arises 
not  so  much  from  weakness  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  as 
of  the  organs  of  perception  within.  That  is,  the  impressions 
of  sound,  light,  touch,  etc.,  are  well  enough  received,  but  the 
qualities  of  form,  size,  weight,  color,  etc.,  are  imperfectly  dis- 
cenied.  Objects  not  very  difierent  are  mistaken  for  one 
another,  from  an  inability  to  perceive  at  the  first  sight  tlie 
qualities  that  distinguish  them,  though  tlie  individual  may 
recognize  his  mistake  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him. 

§  352.  Thus  far  there  is  notliing  tliat  can  properly  be 
called  mental  derangement;  the  pathological  changes  in  the 
brain  have  only  occasioned  a  diminution  of  tlie  natural  power 
and  activity  of  Uie  mind.  The  first  symptom  indicative  of 
derangement  (and  it  is  the  next  which  is  observed)  is  a 
degree  of  incoherence  in  the  ideas,  like  that  of  dreams.  It 
may  not  appear  for  days  or  weeks  together,  or  only  on  certain 
occasions.  The  above  symptoms  increase  in  intensity  more  or 
less  rapidly  till  complete  dementia  is  produced,  when  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  involved  in  this  state  of 
decay  and  derangement.  The  memory  of  recent  impressions 
fades  away  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  the  past  is  beheld 
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with  considerable  indistinctness  and  confusion,  though  events 
and  acquaintances  of  early  life  are  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
patient  is  oflen  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he  is,  or  thinks 
.himself  at  home  when  in  another  house,  and  wonders  why 
he  is  not  engaged  in  his  usual  occupations.  Places,  times, 
and  circumstances  are  forgotten,  or  incorrectly  remembered. 
His  friends  are  not  easily  distinguished  ;  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  yesterday  and  to-morrow  are  being  constantly  blended 
together ;  and  ho  will  get  up  in  the  night,  mistake  the  light 
of  candles  for  that  of  day,  and  persist  in  calling  it  morning. 
Objects  the  most  dissimilar  are  mistaken  for  one  another,  and 
consequently  his  notions  are  often  the  most  grotesque  and 
absurd.  The  intellect  gradually  becomes  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  comparing 
ideas  together ;  in  short,  anything  like  an  effort  of  reflection 
is  beyond  its  powers.  The  person  is  unable  to  follow  the 
conversation,  unless  it  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  him. 

§  353.  Although  such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  senile  de- 
mentia, it  sometimes  begins  with  a  general  nervous  excitement, 
accompanied  by  an  excitement  of  some  particular  function 
which  is  exerted  with  a  new  and  unaccustomed  energy  that 
deceives  the  old  man  and  imposes  on  his  friends.  Thus,  some 
are  irritated  by  the  slightest  circumstances,  and  are  very  ac^ 
tivo  and  ready  to  undertake  anything.  Others  experience 
venereal  desires  that  have  been  long  since  extinguished,  ex- 
citing them  to  conduct  directly  contrary  to  their  ordinary 
habits.  Others  who  had  previously  been  temperate  and  sober 
manifest  an  appetite  for  high-seasoned  dishes  and  intoxicating 
drinks.  These  symptoms  of  excitement,  however,  are  soon 
succeeded  by  those  of  dementia,  and  the  transition  is  some- 
times quite  sudden,  especially  when  the  patient  is  restrained 
from  gratifying  his  unreasonable  desires. 

§  354.  The  same  decay  which  the  bodily  powers  exhibit,  as 
they  proceed  to  their  natural  termination  in  death,  is  always 
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participated  bj  the  mental ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  latter  are  irretrievably  affected  long  before  the  former  have 
shown  any  symptoms  of  faltering  in  their  course.  The  causes 
of  this  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  decay,  so  far  as  they  ^ 
are  external,  are  to  be  found  probably  in  the  great  irregularity 
of  exercise,  both  of  kind  and  duration,  to  which  the  brain  is 
subjected  by  the  habits  and  wants  of  a  highly  civilized  con- 
dition, whereby  its  healthy  elasticity  aiid  vigor  are  so  impaired, 
tliat  it  needs  only  the  first  touch  of  decay  to  lose  forever  the 
nicely  adjusted  balance  of  its  faculties.  The  transition  from 
the  greatest  mental  exertion  to  the  most  tedious  inactivity, 
from  tlie  various  phases  of  excitement  to  the  irksome  same- 
ness of  ennui,  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by  tlie  performance 
of  a  thousand  duties,  and  the  glow  that  is  constantly  kin- 
dled by  tlie  hopes  of  the  future,  to  the  monotony  too  often 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  business,  of  friends,  and  of  long- 
accustomed  pursuits,  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that 
everything  like  regular  and  proper  exercise,  which  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  licalth  of  the  brain  as  it  is  to  that  of  every 
other  organ,  is  but  imperfectly  practised  by  a  large  proportion 
of  men. 

§  355.  In  the  later  periods  of  life, —  and  particularly  if  the 
constitution  be  weakened  by  sickness  or  dissipation, —  any 
exertion  of  tlie  mind  far  beyond  its  power  to  sustain  is  liable 
to  be  rapidly  followed  by  a  state  of  dementia.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  when,  after  many  years  of  unremitting 
attention  to  certain  pursuits,  the  mind  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  objects  on  which  it  rested,  and  thrown  upon  itself  to 
furnish  the  means  of  excitement  in  the  declining  years  of  life, 
when  novelty  presents  no  allurements,  and  the  circle  of  earthly 
prospects  is  being  constantly  narrowed.  Take  an  individual 
from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  city  residence  ;  from  the  un- 
ceasing strife  of  competition  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  honor ; 
throw  down  the  goal  on  which  for  years  his  eye  has  rested, 
though  ever  receding  from  his  grasp  ;  place  him  in  the  country, 
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at  a  distance  firom  familiar  &ce8  and  Bcenes, — and  unlefls 
mind  be  informed  with  various  knowledge,  or  wanned  hy 
interest  in  the  moral  concerns  of  his  fellow-men  around 
it  will  sink  into  that  state  of  inactivity  so  fovorable  fw  Um.^ 
operation  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  fliis  disease. 

§  '866.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  old  age  is  subject  to 
no  other  kind  of  insanity  than  that  of  denientia ;  for  manua, 
even  of  the  severest  description,  is  not  uncommon  at  tbim 
period,  and  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  tiiem, 
in  a  legal  point  of  view, -must  be  immediately  obvious.  Nat 
only  may  tlie  mind  remain  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
some  of  the  civil  duties  of  life,  in  mania,  but  there  is  alwi^ 
a  prospect  of  its  restoration  to  health.    The  oharaoteriitio 
symptoms,  as  well  as  the  exciting  causes  that  we  haie  de- 
scribed above,  if  carefully  observed,  will  generally  preveat  ui 
firom  committing  the  serious  mistake  of  confounding  Him 
together,  as  is  too  often  done,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  tho 
impropriety  of  the  practice. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LEGAL  CONSEQUENCBB  OF  DEMENTIA. 

§  3o7.  In  its  last  stagefl,  dementia  does  not  differ,  of  course, 

I    respect  to  its  legal  relations,  from  general   intellectual 

ania.     It  is  only  while  the  mind  is  in  its  transition  state,  if 

e    may  use  the  expression,  passing  from  its   sound    and 

itural  condition  to  the  enfeebloment  and  total  extinction  of 

9   reflective  powers  —  and  the  entire  change   may  occupy 

lonths  and  years  in  its  progress  —  that  its  legal  capacity  is 

'er  called  in  question.    The  successive  steps  of  this  disorder 

re  so  gradual  and  oftentimes  afiect  the  powers  so  unequally, 

lat  it  is  not  strange  that  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  should 

rise  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  mind  which  is  the  subject 

f   it,  or  that  groundless  suspicion  of   improper  influence 

hould  be  so  frequently  excited.    It  must  be  considered,  too, 

s  a  circumstance  calculated  to  favor  this  effect,  that  we  are 

ften  debarred  from  forming  an  unbiassed  decision,  by  sug- 

lestions  of  interest  or  jealousy  which  lead  us  to  see  lapses  of 

he  mind  that  would  otlierwise  have  appeared  to  be  nothing 

Qore  tlian  that  natural  loss  of  energy  suffered  by  the  mind 

\s  it  ^^  draws  near  to  its  eternal  home."    Most  people,  too, 

ire  so  little  accustomed  to  observe  and  analyze  the  mental 

»henomena,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the   physiological 

aws  thaUgovern  their  manifestations,  that  circumstances  are 

»ftcn  adduced  as  indications  of  unequivocal   insanity,  which 

»nly  evince  some  normal  peculiarities  of  the  senile  understand- 

Dg.    They  need  only  to  be  put  on  the  proper  bias,  to  confound 

he  natural  decay  of  the  mental  faculties  with  that  derange- 

oent  that  depends  exdusively  on  pathological  affections;  so 

S4 
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stronglj  do  they  resemble  each    other    to    the    superficial 
observer.     By  how  manj  would  Biohafs  beaatifol  picture 
of  the  dosing  scenes  of  old  age   be  mistaken  to  represent 
the  defaced  and  shattered  temple  that  has  been  prostrated  bj 
the  touch  of  disease  ?    ^'  Seated  near  the  fire  and  concentrated 
within  himself,  a  stranger  to  every  thing  without  him,  he 
passes  his  days  there,  deprived  of  desire,  of  passion,  and 
sensation ;  speaking  little,  because  he  is  determined  by  noth- 
ing to  break  his  silence,  yet  happy  in  feeling  that  he  still  exists 
when  almost  every  other  sentiment  is  gone."  ^    Far  greater, 
then,  must  be  tiie  necessity  of  caution  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween such  degrees  of  capacity  as  exist  in  the  early  and  those 
of  the  later  stages  of  dementia,  and  where,  too,  the  causes  of 
error  are  so  much  more  numerous.    The  deafness  that  geo- 
erally  accompanies  the  early  stages    disables  the  individoil 
fix)m  participating  in  or  listening  to  the  conversation  of  HiQse 
around  him,  and  thus  gives  to  his  countenance  an  expiessiofi 
of  dulness  and  stupidity  that  might  easily  mislead  one  not 
particularly  acquainted  with  him,  while  in  fact  he  needs  only 
to  be  properly  addressed  to  display  a  mind  that  has  not  yet 
ceased  to  think  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and  vigor.   The 
latter  fact,  however,  will  be  known  only  to  his  intimate  friends, 
while  the  former  is  conveyed  to  the  mass  of  common  obserren 
who  are  always  ready  to  decide  upon  a  person's  mental  capacity, 
from  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  manner,  or  a  few  remarks 
ou  the  most  ordinary  topics. 

§  358.  A  judge  is  seldom  required  to   decide  questions  of 
more   delicacy  —  questions  that  demand  such  nice  and  cao* 
tious  balancing  of  evidence,  such  penetration  into  motives  and 
biases,  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mental  q^^anifesta- 
tions  as  affected  by  disease  —  than  those  of  mental  capacity 
in  old  age,  where  the  mind  is  confessedly  laboring  under  some 
kind  or  degree  of  impairment.    The  standard  by  which  wit- 
nesses' opinions  are  formed  in  such  cases  is  so  diflforent,  and 

*  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort.  pt.  1,  c.  x. 
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the  pertinacity  with  which  each  one  clings  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions —  in  proportion  generally  to  his  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject—  is  so  strong,  that  nothing  but  a  great  display  of  the 
above-mentioned  qualities  will  enable  the  judge  to  perform  his 
duty  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  others.  Unless 
he  can  state  the  grounds  of  his  opinions,  they  are  no  better 
than  surmises,  and  he  fails  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  most 
desirable  objects  of  the  law,  —  that  of  establishing  and  confirm- 
ing the  popular  confidence  in  its  decisions.  Difficult  as  this 
duty  is,  it  will  be  very  much  lightened  by  attending  to  some 
of  those  points  which  can  always  be  ascertained,  and  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 

§  359.  Though  some  of  the  perceptive  powers  may  preserve 
their  wonted  activity  through  the  whole  of  the  disease,  yet  it 
is  in  these  that  the  disorder  is  first  manifested,  and  that  long 
before  the  higher  powers  of  the  understanding  have  materi- 
ally suffered.  Tlie  memory  of  persons,  things,  and  dates,  and 
es[)ecially  of  recent  impressions,  is  exceedingly  treacherous ; 
and  so  striking  is  this  impairment  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  appearances,  that  when  they  find 
they  are  not  recognized,  though  once  well  enough  known ; 
that  past  events  and  the  actors  engaged  in  them  are  either 
forgotten,  or  singularly  entangled  and  confused ;  and  that 
a  certain  listlessness  and  absence  of  mind  take  the  place  of 
former  animation  and  attenti  veness,  —  they  summarily  conclude 
that  for  all  business  purposes,  the  patient  is  utterly  incapaci- 
tated. The  impressions  produced  by  a  single  short  interview 
have  no  chance  of  being  corrected  by  subsequent  opportunities, 
or  by  more  philosophical  observations,  and  the  final  opinion  is 
adopted  and  authoritatively  propounded,  that  the  individual 
in  question  did  not  possess  legal  capacity.  If  lie  take  no  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  appear  scarcely  to  know  what  is  passing 
around  him,  we  are  not  to  draw  unfavorable  conclusions  rel- 
tive  to  his  mental  condition,  nor  imagine  him  no  longer  capable 
of  puraoing  a  train  of  thought  of  some  length  and  complexity. 
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until  we  ascertdn,  if  possible,  that  there  are  no  peculiar  rea- 
sons why  he  should  remain  silent  and  alone.  If  he  luvre  for> 
gotten  the  names  and  drcumstanoes-of  those  once  familiar, 
but  whom  he  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  reoentiy,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  has  also  forgotten  tbose  wluwe  relations 
to  him  have  kept  tibem  within  the  sphere  of  his  daily  obser- 
yation,  and  made  them  the  objects  of  his  fhong^itB.  An  old 
servant  or  tenant  whose  coxmtenance  may  not  have  been  seen 
for  weeks  or  months,  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  near  relative  who  is  firequently  in  his  company,  and 
always  regarded  with  feelings  of  interest  and  affiscticm.  How- 
ever certain  it  may  be  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  of  the  ordinaiy 
proprieties  of  life,  it  needs  further  evidmice  to  prove  that  the 
persons  and  interests,  which  have  been  always  nearest  to  his 
heart  and  connected  with  the  great  purposes  of  his  life,  have 
utterly  faded  from  his  mind.  The  evidence  of  those,  fherefoie, 
who  are  qualified  both  by  their  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  person 
whose  mental  capacity  is  in  question,  and  by  thdr  intelligence, 
and  education,  to  appreciate  the  changes  his  mind  may  have 
undergone,  is  far  more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  people  of  a 
different  description,  who  make  up  their  opinion  hastily  from  a 
few  casual  and  perhaps  trivial  circumstances.  The  great  point 
to  be  determined  is,  not  whether  he  was  apt  to  forget  the  names 
of  people  in  whom  he  felt  no  particular  interest,  nor  the  dates 
of  events  which  concerned  him  little,  but  whether  in  conversa- 
tion about  his  affairs,  his  friends,  and  relatives,  he  evinced  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  both  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  former 
with  a  sound  and  untrammelled  judgment.  It  is  a  &ct  that 
many  of  those  old  men  who  appear  so  stupid,  and  who  astonish 
the  stranger  by  the  singularities  of  their  conduct,  need  only  to 
have  their  attention  fairly  fixed  on  their  property,  their  business, 
or  their  family,  to  understand  them  perfectly  well,  and  to  display 
their  sagacity  in  the  remarks  they  make.  In  the  case  of  JEm- 
(Ueside  v.  Harrison,^  which  we  shall  briefly  notice,  in  iUustra- 

>  2  FhiUimore,  449. 
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tion  of  these  remarks,  the  reader  may  obtain  a  better  idea  than 
can  otherwise  be  convejed,  of  the  kind  of  evidence  generally 
produced  in  cases  of  senile  dementia,  and  derive  instruction  and 
high  intellectual  gratification  from  the  clearness  and  ability  with 
which  it  is  sifted  and  stamped  with  its  proper  value,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  Sir  John  NichoU. 

§  360.  The  points  contested  in  this  case  were  four  codicils 
to  the  will  of  an  old  gentleman,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the 
time  of  making  them,  he  was  incapable,  by  reason  of  mental 
decay,  of  understanding  their  nature  and  effect.  It  was  testi- 
fied by  some  of  the  servants  of  his  brother,  who  lived  at  a 
little  distance  from  him,  and  by  those  of  tlie  lady  with  whom 
he,  the  deceased,  resided,  that,  during  the  two  or  three  years 
within  which  the  codicils  were  made,  he  frequently  did  not 
know  people  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  well  acquaint- 
ed, without  being  told  who  they  were ;  that  he  would  go  about 
the  house  and  garden  looking  around,  and  appearing  not  to 
know  what  he  was  about.  On  one  occasion,  he  not  only  did 
not  recognize  a  certain  person,  but  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  who  he  was ;  and  it  was  testified  by  a  very  different 
kind  of  witness  that  the  deceased  asked  him  how  old  was  wit- 
ness's father  (though  he  had  been  dead  sixteen  years,  and  had 
been  his  partner  in  business),  and  soon  after  he  inquired  of 
the  witness  after  his  health,  as  if  he  were  addressing  anotlier 
person.  Several  other  similar  lapses  of  memory,  and  various 
appearances  of  childishness  in  his  conduct,  were  also  revealed 
by  the  evidence,  amply  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to  induce  superficial 
observers  to  believe  that  he  was  mentally  incapacitated  from 
disposing  of  property.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving,  in  favor  of  his  brother's  butler,  drafts 
accurately  signed  and  filled  up ;  that  at  Christmas  time  he 
gave  the  servants  Christmas-boxes,  and  the  usual  amount  of 
money,  and  entered  the  sums  in  his  account  book ;  that  lie 
received  a  farmer's  bills  for  corn,  and  paid  them  witli  drafts  on 
his  banker,  which  he  wrote  himself,  going  through  the  whole 
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bnsmeBS  correctly,  and  that  he  docketed  the  bills  and  receipts 
on  the  back  *ith  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  paid,  and 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  making  corresponding  entries  also  in 
faia  private  account  book ;  that  he  signed  twenty  drafl^,  at 
least,  one  morning  for  payment  of  hia  brother's  debts,  without 
inatnioliou  or  assistance,  subscribing  his  own  name  as  executor 
ofbis  brother ;  that  he  would  detoct  errarR  in  the  casting  up  of 
other  people's  accounts ;  that  he  discharged  his  physician^ 
Mils  correctly;  and,  in  short,  that  he  managed  his  affairs,  aiid 
that  prudently  aud  correctly,  to  the  last.  It  was  also  testified 
that  it  was  his  practice  t«  read  aloud  to  the  family  the  psalms 
and  lessons  of  tlie  day  ;  that  he  was  fond  of  a  little  fun,  and 
played  at  whist  remarkably  well.  That  a  person  might  have 
done  all  this,  and  yet  been  unsound  in  mind,  is  certainly  not 
impossible ;  but  it  was  far  beyond  the  power  of  a  mind  so 
broken  up  by  old  age  aud  the  'invasion  of  disease,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  altering  testamentary  dispositions  previously 
made.  This  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  furnished  abundant  reasons  for  the  alteration, 
induced  the  court  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  capacity  of  the 


§  361.  In  this  country,  where  such  cases  are  deeded  by 
juries  who  are  not  responsible  for  their  decisions,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  extraordinary  verdicts.  The  case  of  Deanet  aud 
wife  V.  Oow,  Executor,  recently  decided  in  Maine,  after  a  pro- 
tracted litigation,  is  calculated  to  excite  serious  reflections  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  testamen- 
tary act  as  too  sacred  to  be  disturbed  by  any  other  than  the 
clearest  evidence  of  incompetency.  It  appears  that  Stephen 
Neal,  who  died  in  December,  1836,  aged  seventy-four  years, 
left  a  will,  dated  29th  of  October,  1835,  in  which  his  nephew, 
John  Neal,  was  made  residuary  legatee  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  property.  From  the  decree  of  the  probate  judge  approving 
this  will,  an  appeal  was  entered  by  tile  natural  heirs  (the 
daughter  of  the  testator  and  her  husband),  and  tried  before 
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the  Supreme  Court  in  November,  1888 ;  and  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  successful  application  for  a  new  trial,  in  December, 
1840,  the  verdict  being  in  each  trial  against  the  will,  on  the 
ground  of  insanitj.  Before  noticing  the  evidence  relative  to 
his  mental  condition,  it  will  be  better  to  mention  some  acts  in 
which  the  testator  was  a  party  concerned.  April  15,  1834, 
he  was  placed  under  guardianship,  as  being  non  compos ;  but 
the  application,  which  was  made  bj  some  prominent  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  he  also  belonged,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  written  request  from  him  that  the  measure 
might  be  taken,  and  no  inquiry  was  made  into  his  mental 
condition.  The  guardian  having  taken  him  home  to  his  own 
house,  and  observed  him  closely  for  several  months,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  unsound,  and,  on  his  setting 
forth  the  facts,  the  letters  of  guardianship  were  revoked  Sep- 
tember, 1834.  In  November,  1834,  he  conveyed  to  flie  appel- 
lants divers  stocks  and  portions  of  real  estate,  amounting  to 
about  one-half  of  his  whole  property.  In  December,  1834,  he 
made  a  will,  which  was  found  after  his  death  uncancelled,  in 
which  he  constituted  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Portland  resid- 
uary legatee  of  nearly  all  his  remaining  property.  In  July, 
1835,  the  Friends,  by  their  committee,  applied  to  have  him 
placed  under  guardianship,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  non 
compos  mentis.  This  application  having  been  dismissed  in 
October,  1835,  it  was  immediately  renewed,  and  again  dis- 
missed, Dec.  2, 1835.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1835,  he  made 
the  will  in  dispute,  agreeing  essentially  with  tlie  other  just 
mentioned,  excepting  the  clause  respecting  the  residuary 
legatee,  in  which  John  Neal  is  substituted  for  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  February,  1836,  his  last  illness  commenced ; 
ho  was  placed  under  guardianship  upon  application  of  the 
Friends,  25th  of  April,  1836,  and  died  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

§  362.  As  the  evidence  touching  the  mental  condition  of  the 
testator  was  unusually  multifarious,  rambling,  and  inappro- 
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priate,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  those  facts  whidi  have 
some  real  connection  with  this  point.^  In  &Yor  of  hia  mental 
capacity,  it  was  testified  hy  the  person  who  drew  up  the  will 
that  he  did  it  from  a  draft  originally  in  testator's  handwrit- 
ing ;  that  they  had  considerable  conversation  about  the  items ; 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  entire  competency.  One  of  the 
subscribing  witnesses,  who  was  also  a  neighbor,  aad  in  the 
habit  of  doing  business  with  him,  had  no  doubt  of  his  conspe- 
tency.  While  under  the  first  guardianship,  and  daring  the 
year  1835,  he  made  bargains  and  contracts  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  for  sale  of  land,  for  board,  for  rent  with  his  tenants, 
for  services,  etc.,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  shrewd  and  well 
considered.  The  woman  with  whom  he  boarded  a  few  weeks, 
inmiedialely  after  the  first  guardianship  was  disdiarged,  tes- 
tified that  he  used  to  purchase  for  the  table,  he  keeping  an 
account  Khd  she  also ;  and  that,  when  tiiey  settled,  she  found 
him  exact  to  a  cent,  and  very  close.  The  accounts  with  his 
tenants  were  entered  in  a  little  memorandum  book,  additioo 
and  subtraction  made,  credits  given,  etc.  After  mftlring  a 
contract  for  board  in  November,  1834,  by  which  he  was  to 
provide  the  fuel,  he  struck  out  the  word  firewood,  and  inserted 
^^  coal  to  be  delivered  at  the  wharf,"  in  order  to  save  the  charge 
of  truckage.  In  July,  1835,  when  land  speculations  were  rife, 
he  refused  an  offer  of  $2600,  and  half  profits,  for  a  lot  of  land, 
preferring  $2800,  part  in  cash,  and  the  balance  secured  by 
mortgage.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  purchaser,  having  soon 
after  sold  the  land  for  $5000,  induced  the  testator  to  change 
the  papers,  and  receive  from  the  last  purchaser  notes  amount- 

^  For  these  I  am  indebted  to  the  notes  of  the  courts  (Mr.  Justice  Shep- 
ley  on  the  first  trial,  and  Chief  Justice  Weston  on  the  last),  which  were 
politely  submitted  to  my  inspection  by  those  gentlemen.  As  the  eridence 
at  the  two  trials  was  essentially  the  same,  except  that  some  additional  facts 
came  out  at  the  last,  I  have  made  no  distinction  as  to  date,  only  using  those 
notes  in  which  it  is  most  fully  reported.  As  the  verdicts  were  alike,  there 
seems  to  be  no  impropriety  in  this  course.  I  have  given  every  fact  whidi 
had  any  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  testator^s  mind. 
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ing  to  #8500,  secured  bj  a  mortgage  on  the  land.  Ho  showed 
uncommon  watchfulness  about  security,  insisting  upon  the 
purchaser's  wife  signing  a  relinquishment  of  dower  in  the  mort- 
gage, until  satisfied  by  legal  inquiry  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
He  insisted,  too,  upon  having  the  deed  carried  down  at  night 
and  recorded,  lest  possibly  an  attachment  might  be  slipped  in, 
as  he  had  known  such  a  case.  On  being  assured  of  the  pur- 
chaser's solvency,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  waited  until  the 
next  morning.  Hiring  a  man  to  dig  his  potatoes  by  the  bushel, 
in  October,  1834,  and  finding  that  he  made  more  than  day's 
wages,  he  insisted  on  changing  the  bargain,  and  paying  him 
by  the  day.  Another  witness,  who  had  known  him  for  fifty 
years,  met  him  one  day  while  under  the  first  guardianship, 
and  the  testator  began  to  converse  about  the  value  of  stocks  and 
the  comparative  value  of  bank  and  insurance  stocks,  observing 
that  he  owned  both,  and  thought  the  former  safer,  though  the 
latter  might  be  more  profitable.  Neither  then  nor  afterwards, 
for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  testator  frequently  at  his 
son's  house,  did  he  observe  any  thing  to  lead  him  to  suspect 
that  the  testator  was  unsound  or  incompetent.  One  of  his 
nieces  often  saw  him  during  the  sununers  of  1888, 1884,  and 
1835.  At  one  time  he  fenced  their  land-lots,  which  were  con- 
tiguous ;  bouglit  boards,  used  her  old  posts  to  save  expense, 
and  kept  tlie  accounts.  He  also  bought  trees,  gave  her  some, 
and  directed  her  how  to  plant  them.  An  architect  conversed 
with  him  several  times  in  1835  about  some  houses  he  was 
building  for  his  nephew,  and  showed  him  plans  with  which  he 
was  pleased,  though  he  criticised  them,  and  suggested  some 
sensible  alterations  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  stone.  In  the 
autumn  of  1884,  he  bargained  with  a  witness  for  some  stones 
to  be  used  in  making  a  cellar  drain ;  and  conversed  very  sen- 
sibly on  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  stone,  and  tlie 
manner  of  splitting  them.  About  this  time  he  conversed  with 
considerable  acuteness  respecting  a  young  child's  memory. 
The  child  knew  its  aunt,  he  said,  not  because  it  remembered 
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her  countenance,  but  because  she  resembled  its  motber;  ar»<; 
when  it  was  objected  that  the  resemblance  was  not  very  strong, 
he  replied  that  the  child  might  perceive  it,  tliough  an  aduJ( 
might  not,  and  that  probably  the  resemblance  was  in  the  sound 
of  their  voices  ratlier  tlian  their  features.     This  child  died  id 
September,  1835,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  he  freqiieatlj 
spoke  of  it,  and  with  feelings  of  affection.     It  appears  that 
until  his  last  sickness  he  always  immediately  recognized  hi 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  manifested  an  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

§  363.  To  show  that  tbe  will  was  a  rational  act,  as  well  ss 
rationally  done,  a  memorandum-book  was  produced,  coataiuing, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  6rst  guardian,  a  schedule  of  the 
property  he  had  conveyed  to  his  children;  and  beneath  it,  in 
his  own  hand,  and  subscribed  with  his  name,  he  expressed  llie 
design  not  to  give  them  anything  more,  saying,  "  he  had  amply 
provided  them  with  tbe  means  of  a  comfortable  subaistepce, 
provided  that  they  exercise  proper  industry  and  economy ;  and 
without  these  all  my  property  could  not  suffice  them,  wliich, 
therefore,  I  have  thought  proper  to  dispose  of  in  tnotber 
manner."  He  expressed  the  same  Tiewa  in  conrersatioD  Tith 
different  witnesses.  It  also  appeared  that  he  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  children,  from  whom  he  had  reoeired,  or  it 
least  thought  he  had  received,  much  unkind  treatmont.  Ab 
reasons  for  altering  his  testamentary  dispositions,  wo  have  (lie 
two  attempts  of  Uie  Friends  to  place  him  under  guardiansMp, 
which  of  course  wore  as  little  calculated  to  aecure  his  r^ud 
for  them  as  tbe  treatment  of  his  children  was  to  increase  hii 
affection  for  them.  It  also  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
Society  had  "  dealt  with  "  his  wife,  and  tamed  her  out  of  meet- 
ing, on  the  representations  of  his  own  daughter. 

§  364.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proof  of  bis  incompetency,  it 
was  testified  by  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  that  ho  "  (Ud 
not  think  him  of  sound  mind,"  though  he  could  give  no  other 
reason  for  bis  opinion  than  "  the  appearance  of  tbe  man."    He 
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could  state  no  facts  nor  conversation  evincing  unsoundness  of 
mind,  though  before  and  after  the  execution  of  the  will  the 
testator  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  groceries  at  his  shop.  He 
also  admitted  that  the  testator  ^^  always  appeared  to  know  what 
he  was  about."  The  remaining  subscribing  witness  '^  did  not 
consider  him  so  sound  as  it  was  desirable  he  should  be  in  such 
an  important  transaction ; "  though  he  admitted  that  ^^  he  was 
pretty  close  in  making  a  bargain,  and  was  a  saving,  prudent 
man  in  his  calculations.''  He  told  stories,  and  conversed 
correctly  on  old  affairs,  but  on  recent  transactions  was  not  so 
connected.  This  witness  also  mentioned  some  other  facts 
indicative,  in  his  opinion,  of  mental  unsoundness,  which  will 
be  presently  noticed.  In  July,  1885,  he  offered  to  the  city 
treasurer,  in  payment  of  his  taxes,  a  scrap  of  paper,  apparently 
t  bill  of  purchases,  and  insisted  that  it  was  as  good  as  money, 
and  would  be  taken  at  the  bank.  But  it  appeared  that  he  had 
received  a  check  upon  a  bank,  and  his  sight  being  poor,  and 
Ills  spectacles  missing,  he  had  mistaken  for  it  something  of  no 
importance.  One  evening,  he  entered  a  house  next  his  own 
uid  sat  down,  but  he  discovered  the  mistake  himself  the  mo- 
nent  he  heard  a  strange  voice.  Once  when  the  meeting  for 
trorship  was  over,  and  the  business  meeting  had  begun,  he 
liked,  in  a  loud  whisper,  an  old  friend  of  his  who  dealt  in 
rool,  what  he  gave  for  wool  then.  On  being  answered  that  he 
hould  wait  till  after  meeting  before  talking  on  such  subjects, 
le  nodded  assent,  and  was  silent.  Several  times  he  went  out 
»f  his  house  without  his  hat,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he 
nquired  the  way  to  a  house  or  street  with  which  he  had  been 
previously  well  acquainted,  and  then  started  off  in  an  opposite 
lirection.  Some  of  the  entries  in  the  memorandum-book  were 
-cfieated,  but  they  were  all  correct  to  a  cent.  Once,  in  1838, 
ifter  paying  the  balance  of  an  account,  he  entirely  forgot  it  in 
ifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  when  reminded  of  it  said,  *^  I  am 
brgetful ; "  and,  in  188^),  he  would  ask  the  same  question  sev- 
eral times  in  succession,  without  being  aware  that  it  had  been 
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asked  and  aoiwarad.  Onoe  he  audecbtok  (ovritiB  ardeadC* 
boBioesB  he.wBS  accustomed,  to),  bogged  owe  it,  and  fiuil^ 
gaveitnp.  Tben.he.took  another:blank,gotoanfiised,aiidthB 
witness  bad  to  vrite  it  himself.  In  18S4,  whea  Q»  iritaiaH 
earned  to  him moDe;  to  pay  a  note,  h»  Iiad  toTfpMofi-^  Mt» 
entirely,  was  unable  to  &iid  it,  and  requested  the  witneoB  to 
write  a  receipt  for  him  to  nigii.  The  mouej  he  vnidertook 
to  cooot,  but  merely  tumbled  it  over,  and  laid  it  down,  when 
die  wituesB  counted  il  over  to  liim,  bill  by  bill.  On  purchasiog 
things  at  the  shops,  he  would  take  his  change  without  conntiiig 
it.  It.wu  tested  tliat  when  at  table  he  required  his  food  to 
be  cut  np  for  faim ;  that  lie  would  attempt  to  spread  cheese  w 
his  bread,  mistakiog  it  for  butter ;  would  pour  his  tea  into  i 
cnp-plate  instead  of  a  saucer ;  aud  put  his  sugar  into  tlie  plate. 
A  stray  cow  coming  into  the  yard,  he  said  it  was  one  he  lind 
lately  bought. :  .  Asked  a  witness  if  his  mother's  shed  vis 
much  injured  in  the  atorm;  alluding  to  hia  aunt's  shed,  wLich 
had  been  blown  down.  He  spoke  of  having  some  chairs  uid 
tables  in  a  town  at  some  distance,  and  wanted  the  witneiito 
ask  the  Btage-drirer  to  bring  them  down,  as  he  might,  a  pvt 
at  a  time.  One  witness  testified  that  in  the  autumn  of  1835, 
ailer  the  execution  of  the  will,  he  rode  out  with  him  at  a  little 
distance  from  town ;  that  he  seemed  tost,  did  not  know  when 
be  was,  even  when  he  got  to  hi^  son's  ton-yard ;  that  he  would 
rave  about  his  children  and  their  ill-treatment  of  him,  ftad 
then  go  to  see  them,  and  be  cheerful  with  th»n,  make  no  com- 
plaints, and  come  away  happy.  Ho  admitted,  however,  that 
they  drove  around  by  an  unusual  road,  and  that  on  returaing, 
while  yet  at  a  little  distance  from  town,  testator  asked  where 
they  were,  when  be  replied,  pointing  over  the  bridge  to  Den- 
net's  tan-yard,  "  Don't  thee  know  that  place  ?  That  is  Oliver's 
tan-yard."  He  spoke  of  certain  property  as  his,  after  he  had 
sold  it.  A  female  witness,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
him  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  said  that  be  could  not  dress  him- 
self unassisted ;  Uiat  she  had  seen  him  try  to  put  on  his  wife's 
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stays ;  that  he  used  to  bring  bits  of  paper  and  ask  her  to  sew 
them  together,  calling  it  dividing  his  property ;  that  he  talked 
of  being  buried  at  the  head  of  his  bed  ;  that  he  called  patch- 
ing windows,  tailoring;  and  that  he  made  up  a  fire  on  the 
floor  and  filled  the  room  with  smoke.  It  appeared,  however, 
that,  being  lai^,  clumsy,  and  wearing  a  loose  wrapper,  he 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  in  putting  on  his  pantaloons ;  that 
his  wife's  stays  were  in  fact  a  flannel  waist,  much  resembling 
the  flannel  waistcoat  he  always  wore ;  that  the  bits  of  paper  he 
had  sewed  together  were,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  vouchers 
of  his  guardian's  accounts,  which  he  had  stitched  through 
and  through,  in  order  to  preserve  them ;  that  he  had  strips  of 
paper  sewed  together  and  used  for  a  measure ;  that  the  hearth 
was  very  large,  and  one  leg  of  one  andiron  stood  ofi*  the  hearth 
on  the  floor.  There  was  evidence  of  a  want  of  cleanliness,  and 
neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life,  indicative  of  mental  unsound- 
QCiis.  He  was  seen  in  the  street  with  the  flap  of  his  pantaloons 
irliolly  or  partly  down,  and  he  sometimes  disregarded  the  calls 
>f  nature,  or  attended  to  them  in  improper  places.  It  was 
testified,  however,  in  explanation  of  these  facts,  that  his  hands 
>eiiig  swollen  and  clumsy,  and  the  button-holes  of  his  pan  tar 
loons  much  worn,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  buttoning  and  in 
keeping  them  buttoned ;  that  the  uncleanliness  was  not  ha- 
bitual, but  limited  to  occasions  when  he  was  sufiering  from 
diarrhoea,  and  that  other  instances  of  impropriety,  which  had 
been  alleged,  occurred  during  his  last  illness,  when  his  mental 
unsoundness  was  admitted  by  the  other  party.  It  also  appeared 
that  he  was  somewhat  intemperate  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

§  365.  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  old  age, 
and  with  the  efiect  of  senile  dementia  on  the  mind,  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  the  testator's  competency  to  make  his  will. 
True,  he  was  more  forgetful  of  the  present  than  of  the  past ; 
he  frequently  forgot  what  he  had  just  before  said  or  done ; 
and  he  sometimes  disregarded  the  common  observances  of 
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life.    All  this,  however,  may  be  said  of  muUitudea  of  old  men 
whose  competency  for  any  business  is  never  questioned  by 
those  who  know  them  best.    However  weak  may  have  been 
the  mind  of  this  old  man,  he  still  was  acquainted  with  the 
value  of  property,  especially  of  his  own ;  he  recognized  h» 
relatives  and  friends ;  was  always  aware  of  the  exact  nature 
of  their  relations  towards  him,  and  of  their  respective  claims 
on  his  bounty ;  he  still  was  capable  of  feeling  the  sting  of 
filial  ingratitude,  and  of  being  actuated  by  motives  of  ordioaij 
prudence  and  discretion.    If  his  mind  were  not  suffidentlj 
vigorous  to  engage  in  contracts  and  speculations  of  large  mg* 
nitude,  it  was  none  the  less  able  to  bequeath  his  propertf, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  which  he  perfectiy  understood,  to 
relatives  and  friends  whom  he  still  recognized  and  lo?ei 
The  will  was  a  rational  act,  rationally  done,  and  there  was  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  testator  was  under  impropor 
influences. 

§  366.  The  court,  at  each  trial,  refrained  from  any  eom- 
ments  on  the  evidence  relating  to  the  testator's  mental  con- 
dition, and  the  jury  were  left  to  their  own  unenlightened  and 
unassisted  deliberations.    There  were  peculiar  reasons,  perhaps, 
for  taking  this  course,  in  the  present  case,  but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  question  its  propriety  as  a  general  rule  of  practice. 
In  cases  like  these,  which  are  characterized  by  the  abundance 
and  discrepancy  of  the  evidence,  it  needs  a  cool,  tenacious,  and 
intelligent  mind  to  recapitulate  this  evidence ;  to  sift,  to  ana- 
lyze, weigh,  and  finally  stamp  it  with  its  proper  value.    The 
jury,  it  is  true,  are  sole  judges  of  the  facts,  and  if  the  question 
here  were  whether  certain  facts  oflered  in  evidence  were  true 
or  false,  not  a  remark  might  be  required  of  the  court.    But 
since  they  have  to  do  with  a  very  difierent  question,  that  is, 
whether  these  facts  warrant  certain  inferences  relative  to  men- 
tal capacity,  they  are  unable  to  answer  it  correctly,  we  app^ 
hend,  without  the  light  that  is  derived  from  superior  penetration 
and  attainments.    The  knowledge  necessary  for  this  purpose  is 
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of  a  technical  kind,  which  a  jury  cannot  be  expected  to  possess, 
and  the  very  abundance  of  the  OTidence  is  calculated  to  fill 
their  minds  with  uncertainty  and  confusion.  If  they  can  hear 
the  opinions  of  experts  —  of  persons  who  have  given  especial 
attention  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  —  respecting  the  precise 
value  of  all  these  facts,  considered  in  relation  to  the  point  they 
are  designed  to  establish,  then*  indeed  they  would  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  conclusions  of  their  own.  But  since  this  is  not 
always  practicable,  are  they  to  be  left  to  float  about  on  a  sea 
of  conjecture, without  star  or  compass  to  guide  their  course? 
Must  a  jury,  not  one  of  whom,  perhaps,  ever  observed  a  case  of 
insanity,  or  even  studied  the  operations  of  the  sane  mind,  take 
upon  themselves  to  say  that  certain  facts  do  or  do  not  prove 
tlie  presence  of  testamentary  capacity ;  in  other  words,  to  de- 
cide upon  professional  questions  of  acknowledged  difficulty? 
The  really  intelligent  and  conscientious  juror,  distracted  by 
an  appalling  mass  of  evidence,  much  of  which  is  irrelevant  and 
contradictory,  which  he  may  try  in  vain  to  unravel  and  arrange, 
and  puzzled  by  questions  he  never  considered  before,  will  and 
ought  to  look  to  the  court  for  assistance. 

§  367.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  court,  at  the  first 
trial,  that  a  disposing  mind  means  ''  so  much  mind  and  mem- 
ory as  would  enable  him  to  transact  common  business  with 
that  intelligence  which  belongs  to  the  weakest  class  of  sound 
minds,"  may  be  theoretically  correct,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  too 
abstract  a  nature  to  be  practically  applied  by  jurors.  To  com- 
pare one  mind  with  another  of  different  calibre  is  a  task  for 
which  they  are  altogether  unfitted  by  their  previous  tastes, 
habits,  and  studies.  Justice  merely  requires  that  the  strength 
of  the  mind  should  be  equal  to  the  purpose  to  whicli  it  is 
applied.  If  this  simple  principle  be  distinctly  presented  to  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  there  are  few  so  dull  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
it  a  practical  application.  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  having  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  courts  of 
law,  until  it  has  now  obtained  all  the  force  of  established  au- 
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thority.  ^  He  may  not  have  suffident  Btrengfb  of  memofy  and 
vigor  of  in&Uect  to  make  and  to  digest  all  the  ports  of  a  oon- 
tract,  and  yet  be  competent  to  direefc  the  distribution  of  his 
property  by  will."  ^  ^^  A  man  may  be  oapi^le  of  making  a 
wfll,  and  yet  incapable  of  making  a^  oontraet^  or  to  manage 
his  estate."  3 

§  368.  We  are  to  bear  in  mind|  holi!^OT,that  testamNHrtaiy 
dispositions  generally  imply  an  ezeroise  of  memoty;  Tlie 
mmd  murt  be  able  to  bring  np  befiM:e  it  scenes  and  panom 
connected  with  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  for  wflteol 
snch  ability  persons  nmy  be  overlooked  who  would  otheniie 
have  held  a  prominent  place  in  tiie  act^  and  iransaetssia^^^ 
goiten  which  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  ^  eflht 
upon  its  dispositions.  A  will  whidi  makes  no  mention  of  rab^ 
tives  who  had  a  natoi^  claim  on  the  bouixty  of  ^e  IttMl^ 
and  in  r^;ard  to  whom  he  apparent^  eiitertadaedf  Moi^  He 
kindest  feelings,  creates  a  snspicimi  tiiat  his  memory  wtf  il 
fiftult,  and  unless  the  fiiot  is  satisfactorily  ezplaiiiedia  itMK 
presumption  is  raised  against  the  validity  of  the  will.  Miny 
old  men  who  have  begun  to  lose  their  faculties  have  a  pas- 
sion for  making  wills,  and,  so  far  as  the  .form  is  concerned, 
they  are  abl£  to  do  it  correctly ;  but  they  are  often  governed  by 
the  whim  of  the  moment  rather  than  any  definite  views  of  tbe 
claims  which  others  may  have  upon  them,  and  not  having 
them  brought  to  their  notice  by  any  one  else,  they  are  liable 
to  overlook  them  unintentionally. 

>  Stevens  and  Wife,  v.  Vancleve,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  262. 

'  Harrison  r.  Rowan,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  580.  Nowhere  has  the  sabjeet 
of  testamentary  capacify  been  treated  with  so  much  good  sense  and  regard 
to  scientific  truth,  as  in  the  charges  of  the  court  from  which  the  above  quo- 
tations are  made.  With  the  progress  of  sound  views  on  this  subject,  tbe 
correctness  of  the  principles  there  laid  down  will  onlj  be  the  more  firmly 
established. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
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§  369.  Cerebral  affection,  of  some  kind  or  other,,  we  have 
considered  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  insanity, —  as  con- 
stituting in  fact  the  whole  disease ;  but  there  is  another  form 
of  mental  derangement  of  very  common  occurrence,  in  which 
tlie  cerebral  affection  is  only  an  accidental  symptom  of  severe 
disease  in  the  brain  or  some  other  organ.    The  functions  of 
the  brain  are  disturbed  in  each,  but  they  differ  so  widely  in 
their  causes,  progress,  and  termination,  that  the  propriety  of 
distinguishing  them  from  each  other  for  medico-legal,  as  well 
as   therapeutical  purposes,  is  universally  recognized.      Few 
diseases  terminate  in  death  without  presenting  at  some  period 
or  other  of  their  progress,  but  more  particularly  towards  their 
close,  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties :  organic 
diseases  of  the  brain,  especially  acute  inflammation  of  its 
membranes  and  its  periphery,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
delirium ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  acute  disease  in 
other  organs,  in  consequence  of  the  cerebral  irritation  which 
they  sympathetically  produce.    It  is  seldom  entirely  absent 
in  fevers  of  any  severity,  and  is  readily  determined  by  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  particularly  of 
the  alimentary  canal.     In  inflammation  df  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  it  appears  only  towards  the  last  period 
of  the  disease  when  it  is  approaching  a  fatal   termination. 
Surgical  operations,  too,  that  prove  fatal,  are  ordinarily  at- 
tended at  last  with  delirium.     In  chronic  diseases,  such  as 
cancer,  dro|)sy,  consumption,  the  mind  is  seldom  impaired, 

except  that  occasionally,  during  the  final  struggle,  it  wanders 
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over  the  mingled  and  broken  iinagea  of  the  past.  DeliriDm 
is  also  produced  by  intoxicating  agents,  when  it  simulates 
mania  more  perfectly  than  'nlien  it  arises  from  other  causes; 
but  this  form  of  the  aSeetion  will  be  discussed  in  a  different 
place. 

§  370.  Delirium  sometimes  occurs  suddenly,  but  generailj 
comes  on  gradually,  and  ia  preceded  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms, such  as  pain  or  throbbing  in  the  head,  heat  of  the  scalp, 
and  flushing  of  tlie  cheelts.  Its  first  appearance  is  mam- 
fested  by  a  propensity  of  tho  patient  to  talk  during  sleep,  and 
a  momentary  forgetfulneas  of  liis  situation  and  of  things  about 
him,  on  waking  from  it.  After  being  fully  aroused,  however, 
and  his  senses  collected,  the  mind  is  comparatively  clear  and 
tranquil,  till  tho  next  slumber,  when  the  same  scene  is  re- 
peated. Gradually,  the  mental  disorder  becomes  more  intense, 
and  the  intervals  between  its  returns  of  shorter  duration, 
until  they  are  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  perceptible.  The  patient 
lies  on  his  back,  his  eyes,  if  open,  presenting  a  dull  and  IlstleM 
look,  and  ia  almost  constantly  talking  to  himself  in  a  low, 
mutteriDg  tone.  Rogardloss  of  persons  or  things  around  lum, 
and  scarcely  capable  of  recognizing  them  when  aroused  b; 
his  attendants,  his  mind  retires  within  itself  to  dwell  upon  (he 
scenes  and  events  of  tho  past,  which  glide  before  it  in  wild  and 
disorderly  array,  while  the  tongue  feebly  records  the  tutii^ 
impressions,  in  the  form  of  disjointed,  incoherent  discoone, 
or  of  senseless  rhapsody.  In  the  delirium  which  ocean 
towards  the  end  of  chronic  diseases,  the  discourse  is  ofleit 
more  coherent  and  continuous,  though  the  mind  is  no  len 
absorbed  in  its  own  reveries.  As  the  disorder  advances,  (be 
voice  becomes  more  indistinct,  the  fingers  are  constantly  [rick- 
ing at  the  bed-«lothes,  the  evacuations  are  passed  insenriblji 
and  the  patient  is  incapable  of  being  aroused  to  any  forthef 
effort  of  attention.  In  some  coses,  delirium  is  attended  witli 
a  greater  degree  of  nervous  and  vascular  excitement  whi<^ 
more  or  less  modifies  the  above-m«ntiooed  symptoms.    The 
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9jes  are  open,  dry,  and  bloodshot,  intently  gazing  into  yacancy, 
as  if  fixed  on  some  object  which  is  really  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  patient ;  the  skin  is  hotter  and  drier  ;  and  he  is  more 
restless  and  intractable.  He  talks  more  loudly,  occasionally 
breaking  out  into  cries  and  vociferations,  and  tosses  about  in 
bed,  frequently  endeavoring  to  get  up,  though  without  any 
particular  object  in  view. 

§  371.  While  delirium  thus  shuts  out  all  ideas  and  images 
connected  with  the  present,  it  sometimes  revives  the  impres- 
sions of  the  past,  which  had  seemed  long  before  to  have  been 
consigned  to  utter  oblivion,  in  a  manner  unknown  in  a  state 
of  health.  A  case  once  occurred  in  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  of 
a  patient  who,  when  he  began  to  rally,  after  a  considerable 
injury  of  the  head,  spoke  a  language  that  nobody  could  under- 
stand, but  which  was,  at  last,  ascertained  to  be  Welsh.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  a  Welshman,  and  had  been  from  his 
native  country  about  thirty  years,  during  which  period  he  had 
mtirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue,  and  acquired  the  English 
anguage.  But  when  he  recovered  from  the  accident,  ho  had 
orgotten  the  language  he  had  been  so  long  ar.d  recently 
n  the  habit  of  speaking,  and  acquired  that  which  he  had 
iriginally  learned  and  lost.^  Dr.  Bush  mentions,  among  many 
»ther  similar  instances,  that  the  old  Swedes  of  Philadelphia, 
rheu  on  their  death-beds,  would  always  pray  in  their  native 
dugue,  though  they  had  not  spoken  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
nd  had  probably  forgotten  it  before  tliey  were  sick.^ 

§  372.  When  delirium,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  dis- 
ase  on  which  it  depends,  proves  fatal,  it  usually  passes  into 
oma.  Occasionally,  however,  it  disappears  some  days  or 
ours  before  death,  and  leaves  the  mind  in  |K)d8e8sion  of  its 
atural  soundness.  Though  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  there- 
>re  incapable  of  much  exertion  of  his  faculties,  the  patient 
I  rational  and  intelligent,  recognizes  perfectly  well  his  rel  i- 

'  Tupper^s  Inquiry  into  O&irs  System,  35. 
*  On  Diseases  of  the  Mind,  282^ 
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tions  to  others,  and  on  familiar  aubjecta  can  arrange  his  ideas 
without  dictation  or  guidance. 

§  373.  So  closely  does  delirium  reaemblo  mania  to  the  casual 
observer,  and  so  important  is  it  that  they  should   be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  that  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  some 
of  the  most  common   and   prominent  features   of  each,    hi 
mania,  the  patient  recognizes  pereonH  and  things,  and  is  per 
fectly  conscious  of  and  remembers  what  is  passing  arouod 
him.     In  delirium,  he  can  se      m  distingnish  one  persou  or 
thing  from  another,  and,  as  if  n  II7  occupied  with  the  ima^ 
that  crowd  upon  his  memory,  gives  no  attention  to  those  tlial 
are  presented  from  without.     I     delirium,  there  ia  an  entire      I 
abolition   of  the   reasoning   power  ;   there    is   no   attempt  at 
reasoning  at  all  ;   the   ideas  are  all  and  equally  msane;  do      I 
single  train  of  thought  escapes  the  morbid  influence,  nordoci      I 
a  single  operation  of  the  mind  reveal  a  glimpse  of  its  natural      I 
vigor  and  acuteness.     In  mania,  however  false  and   absurd 
the  ideas  may  he,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  to  discover  piilches 
of  coherence,  and  some  semblance  of  logical  sequence  in  the 
discourse.    The  patient  still  reasons,  though  he  reasons  in- 
correctly.    In  mania,  the  muscular  power  is  not  perceptiblj 
diminished,  and  the  individual  moves  about  with  his  ordinary 
ability.     Delirium  is  invariably  attended  with  great  muBcnlu 
debility  ;  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  and  is  capable  of 
only  a  momentary  efTort  of  exertion.    In  mania,  sensation  it 
not  necessarily  impaired,  and  in  most  instances  the  maniBC 
sees,  hears,  and  feels  with  all  his  natural  acuteness.   In 
delirium,  sensation  is  greatly  impaired,  and  this  avenue  to  t^e 
understanding  seems  to  he  entirely  closed.     In  mania,  many  of 
the  bodily  functions  are  undisturbed,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  patient  might  not,  at  first  sight,  convey  the  impression 
of  disease.     In  delirium,  every  function  sufiers,  and  the  whi^e 
aspect  of  the  patient  is  indicative  of  disease.     Mania  exiits 
alone  and  independent  of  any  other  disorder,  while  delirium 
is  only  an  unessential  symptom  of  some  other  disease.    Being 
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a  symptom  only,  the  latter  maintains  certain  relations  with  the 
disease  on  which  it  depends;  it  is  relieved  when  that  is  re- 
lieved, and  is  aggravated  when  that  increases  in  severity. 
Mania,  though  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  shorten  life,  is  not 
immediately  dangerous,  whereas  the  disease  on  which  delir- 
ium depends  speedily  terminates  in  death,  or  restoration  to 
health.  Mania  seldom  occurs  till  after  the  age  of  puberty ; 
delirium  attacks  all  periods  alike,  from  early  childhood  to 
extreme  old  age.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  above  distinctive  features  are  not  always  present.  A  form 
of  mania  is  occasionally  seen,  in  w^ich  the  mental  aberrations 
and  some  of  the  physical  sjrmptoms  are  remarkably  like  those 
of  delirium. 


^CHAPTER  Xn. 

LEGAL  CONSEQtIENCES  OP  DELTRICM. 

§  874.  TEflTAMENTAHT  dispositionB  made  daring  the  int(i> 
tbU  of  febrile  delirium  are  often  contested  on  the  grouDd  of 
ineapad^,  especially  where  tliore  is  any  suspicion,  real  or 
I»«teaded,  of  improper  influence  on  the  testator's  mbi 
These  cases  are  sometimes  very  embarrassing,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  direct  evideace 
respecting  the  state  of  mind  ;  nothing  more  can  be  attained 
than  an  approximation  to  correctness,  by  a  careful  inresti- 
gation  of  the  attending  circumstances.  When  the  delirinm 
accompanies  only  the  daily  exacerbations  of  the  fever,  uid 
disappears  with  them,  there  can  he'  no  doabt  of  the  mind'i 
being  in  a  suitable  condition,  daring  the  intervals,  for  deris- 
ing  property,  but  not  for  transacting  other  business  of  im- 
portance. The  existence  of  delirium  at  any  period  of  a 
disease  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  on  any  contract) 
entered  into  during  such  disease ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  delirium  was  but  an  occasional  symptom,  and  of 
short  duration  when  it  occurred,  and  that  the  mind  of  the 
patient  at  other  times  was  perfectly  calm  and  rational,  their 
validity  is  liable  to  be  destroyed.  When  these  two  conditiooB 
are  reversed,  that  of  delirium  being  the  habitual,  and  the 
lucid  intervals  the  occasional,  state,  the  mind  mat/  have  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  make  a  will ;  but,  certainly,  no  other  civil 
act  which  it  might  perform  ought  to  be  held  valid,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  acts  of  imbeciles  are  avoided.  Geotget, 
however,  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  reason  is  not  so  restored  that  the 
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»atient  can  be  declared  capable  even  of  making  a  will ;  and 
ire  readily  admit  that  it  is  often  questionable  whether  the 
nind  is  sufficiently  steady  and  collected  to  comprehend  the 
"elations  of  property,  or  appreciate  the  claims  of  kindred 
md  friends.  A  case  related  by  Dr.  Woodward,  the  superin- 
;endent  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  while  giving 
lis  evidence  in  court  on  one  occasion,  strongly  confirms  the 
x>rrectness  of  Georget's  views.  A  legal  gentleman,  in  the 
^urse  of  an  acute  pneumonic  afiection,  began  to  have  slight 
lelirium  on  waking  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  observed  at 
10  other  time.  About  this  time  he  remarked  to  his  physicians 
hat  if  they  considered  him  in  danger  he  wished  to  know  it, 
8  he  was  desirous  of  altering  his  will,  which  he  had  previously 
lade.  Though  not  considering  him  to  be  in  much  danger, 
bey  approved  of  the  plan,  and  the  alteration  was  made.  A 
3w  months  after  his  recovery,  he  accidentally  met  with  the 
rill  among  his  papers,  but  had  no  recollection  of  having  made 
i^  and  was  much  surprised  and  dissatisfied  with  its  dispo- 
itions,  for  they  did  great  injustice  to  two  of  his  sons.  Still 
re  would  not  make  the  disqualification  universal,  for  cases 
lot  unfrequently  happen  in  which,  after  days  of  constant 
lelirium,  reason  for  a  while  resumes  her  dominion  and  the 
Atient  converses  with  his  accustomed  fluency  and  wisdom, 
lescribing  his  feelings,  giving  directions  to  his  family,  and 
illuding  to  the  past  with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  that  leave 
10  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  around  him  of  his  perfect 
(anity.  A  safer  practice  probably  would  be  to  be  governed 
n  our  decision  of  this  point  by  the  circumstances  that  attend 
he  making  of  the  will,  the  previous  intentions  of  the  testator, 
md  the  nature  of  his  disease.' 
§  375.  The  law  requires  that  in  this  affection,  as  in  mania, 

'  It  mast  be  recollected  tlmt  the  question  is,  not  whether  the  mind  po«- 
esfei  its  onlinary  soundness  and  Tigor,  for  we  know  it  is  always  enfeebled, 
»ut  whether  it  retains  what  may  be  called  a  testamentary  capacity.  See 
jBte,  §§  121,  338. 
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the  occurrence  of  lucid  intervals  should  be  proved  bejond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  but  as  delirium  is  merely  an  adventitious 
symptom,  and  not,  like  mania,  the  habitual  state  of  the  patient, 
it  will  be  satisfied  with  much  less  proof  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  affection.    Sir  John  Nicholl  has  very  justly  ob- 
servedy  that  ^Mn  cases  of  permanent,  proper  insanity,  the 
proof  of  a  lucid  interval  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  aod 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  namely,  that  the  patient  so 
affected  is  not  unfrequently  rationdl  to  all  outward  Kppwt- 
ance,  without  any  real  abatement  of  his  malady ;  so  that  m 
truth  and  substance  he  is  just  as  insane  in  his  apparwtlj 
rational,  as  he  is  in  his  visible  raving  fits.    But  the  apparenUi 
rational  intervals  of  persons  merely  delirious,  for  the  most 
part,  are  really  such.    Delirium  is  a  fluctuating  state  of  mind, 
created  by  temporary  excitement ;  in  the  absence  of  which, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  tha  patient,  the  patient 
is  most  commonly  redUy  sane.    Hence,  as  also  indeed,  from 
their  greater  presumed  frequency  in  most  instances  in  cases 
of  delirium,  the  probabilities,  a  priori^  in  favor  of  a  lucid 
interval,  are  infinitely  stronger  in  a  case  of  delirium,  than  in 
one  of  permanent  proper  insanity ;  and  the  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing a  lucid  interval  is  less,  in  the  same  exact  proportion,  in 
the  former,  than  it  is  in  the  latter  case,  and  has  always  been 
so  held  by  this  court."  ^ 

§  376.  In  the  case  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken, 
the  testatrix,  a  widow  lady,  died  of  some  acute  disease  after 
an  illness  of  about  ten  days,  during  the  last  two  or  three  of 
which  she  was  more  or  less  delirious.  Her  will  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  her  death,  and  its  validity 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  possess  a  testa- 
mentary capacity  at  the  time  of  its  execution.     The  evidence 

*  Brogden  v.  Brown,  2  Addams,  441.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  extend- 
ing his  knowledge  of  this  subject,  he  will  be  well  rewarded  for  a  carefbl 
perusal  of  this  and  the  following  cases,  in  which  the  luminous  expositions  of 
Sir  John  Kicholl  cannot  fail  to  please  and  convince.  Evans  v.  Knight,  1 
Addams,  229 ;  Lemann  r.  Bonsall,  ib.  383. 
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of  the  two  consulting  physicians  who  visited  her  about  four 
o^clock,  which  was  but  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  execution  of 
the  will,  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  her  testamentary  ca- 
pacity. One  considered  it  ^'  doubtful  whether  she  was  capable 
of  making  a  will  or  not ;  his  opinion  rather  was  that  she  was 
not."  He  saw  her  once  or  twice  afterwards,  when  she  was 
*^  quite  delirious  and  clearly  incapable."  The  other  physicians 
who  saw  her  at  four  o'clock  conceived  her  *^  quite  incapable 
of  any  complicated  act ;  undoubtedly  of  anything  that  required 
fixed  attention,  or  any  exercise  of  mental  faculty."  The  at- 
tending physician,  however,  attributed  the  delirium  to  the 
paroxysms  of  severe  pain  suffered  by  the  deceased,  it  being 
scarcely  perceptible  when  these  were  absent,  and  believed  that 
in  the  intervals  she  had  perfect  capacity.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  the  will,  which  had  been  prepared  from  instructions  just 
before  received  from  her,  was  read  over  to  the  deceased,  placed 
before  her  while  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  subscribed  by 
her  in  the  usual  form  with  a  dash  below.  The  validity  of  the 
will  was  established. 

§  377.  In  another  case,  the  testator  who  died  on  Friday, 
the  24th  of  April,  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  during  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  which  he  had  considerable  delirium,  made  his 
testamentary  dispositions  on  the  21st.  One  of  the  physicians 
deposed  that  when  he  saw  the  deceased  on  the  2l8t,  ^^  he  was 
not  in  a  state  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding, 
or  capable  of  doing  any  act  requiring  the  exercise  of  thought, 
judgment,  and  reflection."  Another,  who  saw  him  for  the 
first  and  only  time  on  the  23d,  thought  it  was  extremely 
*'*'  improbable  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  free  from 
wandering  and  mental  affection,  on  a  day  so  shortly  before 
he  saw  him,  as  the  21st."  It  appeared,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  gave  instructions  for  a  will  without  any  suggestions 
whatever  from  the  solicitor  who  reduced  them  to  writing,  and 
that,  after  they  were  read  to  him,  he  approved  and  subscribed 
them.     It  was  also  deposed  by  other  witnesses,  that  when 
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the  solicitor  came,  and  while  giving  him  inBtructious,  he 
appeared  rational,  and  conducted  with  propriety.  The  court 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  deceased's  testamentary  capacity.' 

§  378.  A  year  or  two  since,  a  lady  ill  with  typlioid  fever 
made  her  will,  and  her  son-in-law  requested  Dr.  Schnctter,  of 
New  York  (whose  patient  she  was,  and  who  communicates  the 
case),  and  the  consulting  phyaician,  to  witness  its  executioD. 
The  nature  of  the  bequests  so  excited  their  suspicion,  tliat  they 
not  only  closely  interrogated  her  as  to  ber  intentions,  hut  read 
the  will  to  ber  in  English,  German,  and  French,  and  conversed 
with  her  in  those  languages.  By  these  means,  being  fully  sal- 
istied  that  the  will  expressed  ber  intentions,  and  that  she  was 
of  sound,  disposing  mind,  they  signed  as  subscribing  witnesses. 
The  patient  recovered.  About  six  months  afterwards,  Dr. 
Scbnetter,  in  conversation  with  her,  alluded  to  the  will,  and 
found  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  mentioned  the  circum- 
Btances,  which  seemed  new  to  lier.  He  then  stated  the  con- 
tents of  the  will,  whereupon  she  declared  it  contrary  to  her 
intentions ;  said  she  wished  the  property  to  go  to  her  children, 
and  not  to  her  mother,  as  provided  in  the  will.  She  then  ob* 
tained  the  will  and  destroyed  it. 

§  379.  In  cases  where  the  validity  of  testamentary  diapo- 
sitions  is  impugned  on  the  ground  of  mental  incapacitj  pro 
duced  by  delirium,  or  indeed  by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts,  not  to  confine 
their  attention  exclusively  to  the  evidence  directly  relating  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  testator,  but  to  consider  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  testamentary  act ;  for  the 
object  is  not  so  much  to  settle  the  question  of  soundness  and 
unsoundness  in  general,  as  it  is  in  reference  to  that  particular 
act.  This  principle  is  —  and  it  is  one  that  is  well  grounded 
in  the  common  experience  of  men  —  tliat  a  person  may  be 
capable  of  testamentary  acts  while  technically  and  really  nn- 
sound,  and  incapable  of  doing  other  acts  requiring  much 
>  EvtuB  c.  Knight  aad  Moore,  1  Addsmg,  229. 
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reflection  and  deliberation.  This  principle  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  cases  of  delirium  where  the  transitions  from  a 
state  of  senseless  raving  to  that  in  which  the  mind  is  calm, 
perfectly  rational,  and  conscious  of  its  condition,  are  very  rapid, 
and  where  in  the  lucid  interval,  the  mind,  though  weak,  is 
dear  and  unclouded  by  any  of  those  peculiar  views  or  notions 
which  often  characterize  the  lucid  intervals  in  mania.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  testamentary  capacity  is  to  be  determined,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  If  it  be 
agreeable  to  instructions  or  declarations  previously  expressed, 
when  unquestionably  sound  in  mind ;  if  it  be  consonant  to 
the  general  tenor  of  his  affections;  if  it  be  consistent  and 
coherent,  one  part  with  another ;  and  if  it  have  been  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  no  improper  influence, —  it  will  be  estab- 
Ushed,  even  though  the  medical  evidence  may  throw  strong 
doubts  on  the  capacity  of  the  testator.  On  the  contrary,  when 
these  conditions  are  absent,  or  are  replaced  by  others  of  an 
opposite  description,  it  will  as  generally  be  annulled,  however 
plain  and  positive  may  be  the  evidence  in  favor  of  his  ca- 
pacity.^ 

§  380.  In  some  affections  of  the  head,  and  they  may  be  pri- 
mary or  sympathetic,  the  patient  lies  in  a  comatose  state  from 
which  he  may  be  aroused,  when  he  will  recognize  persons,  and 
answer  questions  correctly  respecting  his  feelings,  but  drop 
asleep  again  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  excite  him.  That  the 
mind  is  much  embarrassed,  certainly,  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  when  the  patient  recovers  he  has,  ordina- 
rily,  very  little  idea  of  what  passed  at  those  times  ;  indeed,  he 
is  generally  unconscious  of  everything  he  either  said  or  did. 
It  would  be  a  bold  assertion  to  say  that  the  mind,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  legally  capable  of  making  testamentary  dis- 

'  In  illustrttion  of  tbese  remarks,  the  reader  \»  referred  to  Cook  r.  Goude 
and  Bennett,  1  Haggard,  577 ;  King  and  Thwaits  p.  Farley,  ib.  602 ;  Waters 
r.  Howlett,  3  Haggard,  790;  Bird  r.  Bird,  2  Haggard,  142 ;  Martin  r.  Wot- 
ton.  1  Lee,  130;  Bittleston,  by  her  Guardian,  v.  Clark,  2  Lee,  229;  Marsh 
r.  Tyrrel,  2  Haggard,  S4 ;  Hoby  v.  Hoby,  1  Haggard,  146. 
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positions,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  no  favor  from 
courts.  In  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  it  ia  not  uncommoa 
for  the  patient  —  after  rallying  from  its  immediate  effect  —  to 
answer  questions  rationally,  to  appear  collected  and  intelligent, 
in  short,  to  have  fully  recovered  his  senses,  though  he  may  sub- 
sequently declare  that  he  is  utterly  unconscious  of  what  were 
bis  acts,  thoughts,  or  feelings  at  that  time.  Pew,  even  among 
medical  men,  who  observe  a  person  under  auch  circumBlances, 
would  have  any  hesitation  in  expressing  their  belief  in  his  tes- 
tamentary capacity,  though  the  event  would  show  that  they  had 
labored  under  a  serious  error. 


CHAPTER    Xm. 

APOPLEXY   AND  PARALYSIS  WITH  THEIR  LEQAL  CONSEQUENCES. 

§  381.  With  little  or  no  preliminary  disorder,  a  person 
suddenly  falls  down,  with  loss  of  sensation  and  the  power  of 
motion.  He  lies  totally  unconscious  of  persons  or  things; 
he  breathes  slowly  and  laboriously ;  and,  with  the  exception 
sometimes  of  a  little  convulsive  action  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  he  remains  perfectly  quiescent.  This  state  of  things 
continues  for  a. period  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  few 
days,  when  it  terminates,  either  in  death  or  a  more  or  less 
complete  restoration  of  the  ordinary  condition.  Tliis  is  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Again,  a  person  is  stricken  with  a  loss 
of  the  power  of  motion,  either  in  a  very  limited  series  of 
muscles,  like  those  of  the  eye  or  tongue,  or  in  those  of  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  body.  Sensation  —  except  that 
of  touch  —  and  consciousness,  are  not  perceptibly  afifected. 
This  is  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  pathological  conditions 
in  which  these  two  diseases  originate,  are,  unquestionably, 
very  nearly  allied,  insomuch  that  the  latter  has  been  often  de- 
scribed as  only  a  minor  degree  of  the  former.  It  is  certain 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  paralysis  often  occur  as  a  sequel 
of  apoplexy. 

§  382.  Restoration,  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  as  just 
stated,  is  more  or  less  complete.  The  person  may  come  to 
himself,  and  be,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  himself  again  ;  or 
lie  may  exhibit  some  lesion  of  motion,  sensation,  or  intellect, 
which  may  gradually  or  never  disappear.  The  lesion  of  mo- 
tion may  affect  the  muscles  that  belong  to  the  vocal  organs, 
so  tliat  the  speech  is  thick  and  difficult,  if  not  entirely  sup- 
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presfled  ;  it  may  affect  tlie  muscles  of  a  einglo  limb,  the  arm 
or  leg,  rendering  them  powerless ;  it  may  affect  all  the  voliin- 
tary  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  body,  or 
those  of  the  lower  extremities  only,  the  upper  remaining  un- 
changed, and  vice  verga.  In  the  affected  parts,  sensation  la 
generally  blunted.  The  patient  may  also  exliitiit  some  impair- 
ment of  intellect,  varying  from  a  little  defect  of  memory  lo 
entire  abolition  of  the  mental  faculties.  After  awhile  iS 
these  various  impairments  may  disappear,  apparently.  TTie 
cripple  regains  the  use  of  his  limbs;  the  orgaus  of  speech 
readily  utter  the  thoughts;  and  the  mind  resumes  its  cusWm- 
arj  activity  and  strength. 

§  383.  These  affections  originate  in  some  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  brain.  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
beyond  tins  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  After  dcilh  i 
from  apoplexy,  wc  may  find  extravasations  of  blood  or  wram 
in  the  brain,  or  wo  may  find  in  it  scarcely  any  deviations  from 
the  normal  state,  —  certainly  none  that  could  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  cause  of  the  fata!  result.  After  death  from 
paralysis  of  some  duration,  the  brain  usually  exhibits  veil- 
marked  lesions  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  without  any  uni- 
formity of  character  whatever.  Two  cases  apparently  simiUr 
during  life  may  present  nothing  in  common,  in  the  patholog- 
ical coudition  of  the  brain,  as  apparent  to  the  senses.  Tba 
reason  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  essential  pathological  change 
common  to  both  is  of  too  subtle  a  nature  to  be  revealed  by 
the  ordinary  methods,  while  the  lesions  actually  presented  are 
subsequent  results,  coutrolled  by  causes  other  than  those 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  disorder. 

§  384,  Paralytics  often  make  wills  or  contracts  which  be- 
come the  subject  of  litigation,  their  validity  being  contested  on 
the  ground  of  mental  incompetence.  It  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  therefore,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  to  un- 
derstand how  the  mind  is  affected  in  paralytic  affections.  Of 
course,  we  are  obliged,  in  regard  to  these  as  well  as  other 
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affections,  when  required  to  decide  •  upon  the  mental  capacity, 
to  be  governed  by  those  general  principles  universally  applica- 
ble, rather  than  by  any  characters  peculiar  to  the  diseases  m 
question.  The  latter,  however,  often  throw  much  light  upon 
the  points  at  issue,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  class 
of  investigations. 

§  385.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  attacks  of  apoplexy  and 
of  paralysis  are  invariably  followed  by  more  or  less  of  permanent 
mental  impairment.  It  has  also  been  recently  maintained 
that  in  a  large  class  of  paralytic  cases,  and  those  of  apparently 
the  severest  description,  mental  impairment  is  tlie  exception 
rather  tlian  the  rule.^  Neither  of  these  extreme  views  expresses 
exactly  the  truth,  —  as  it  is  maintained  with  little  diversity  of 
opinion,  by  writers  and  observers  of  the  highest  authority, 
—  that,  while  a  case  of  paralysis  occasionally  occurs  in  which 
no  mental  impairment  can  be  detected  by  any  practicable  test, 
it  is  more  or  less  obvious  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases.  The  most  common  manifestation  of  tliis  impairment 
is  a  diminution  of  intellectual  power.  The  patient  may  seem 
to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses,  so  long  as  his  mind  is 
occupied  with  matters  of  trivial  importance,  while  quite  incapa- 
ble of  those  higher  efforts  which  were  easy  enough  before  the 
attack.  He  is  incapable  of  any  prolonged  exercise  of  thought ; 
be  is  unable  to  discern  unusual  or  complicated  relations  with 
his  ordinary  quickness,  if  he  does  at  all ;  he  more  readily 
defers  to  tlie  judgment  of  others,  aifd  is  willing  to  follow  whore 
once  he  was  accustomed  to  lead.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
a  kind  of  impairment  which  would  be  discerned  only  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  his  mental  characteristics,  and  maintain- 
ing habits  of  intimacy  with  him  after  the  attack.  The  casual 
observer  sees  no  impairment,  simply  because  it  is  not  obtruded 
upon  his  notice,  and  he  has  not  the  opportunities  that  would 

'  '*To  what  degree  are  tbe  intellectual  faculties  affected  in  cases  of  Apo- 
plexy and  Hemiplegia  P  "  By  B.  McCready,  M.  D.,  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,  September,  1867. 
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enable  him  to  detect  it,  sftid  thus  he  misleads  himself  and 
others  into  the  belief  that  it  does  not  actually  exist. 

§  386.  There  is  often,  as  a  sequel  of  paralysis,  a  grade  of 
general  intellectual  enfeeblement,  obvious  enough  to  the  cas- 
ual observer.     The  patient  may  observe  the  common  formali- 
ties of  life,  but  his  demeanor,  his  discourse,  his  occupations, 
all  betray  the  fact  that  the  original  power  of  the  mind  is 
broken,  its  perceptions   dimmed,  and   its  grasp   feeble  and 
uncertain.     The  only  special  intellectual  impairment  ever  oo- 
curing  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  the  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
speech  that  sometimes  follows  apoplectic  attacks.     This  affec- 
tion has  been  already  described  (§  181),  and  here  I  need  only 
indicate  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  mental  capacity.    It 
is  supposed  to  proceed  sometimes  entirely  from  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  articulation,  the  intellect  being  untouched.     This  is 
certainly  a  hasty  generalization,  because  the  power  of  testing 
the  intellect  of  a  person  more  or  less  unable  to  speak  must 
be  exceedingly  limited.     The  same  objection  lies  against  the 
other  generalization,  that  the  intellect  may  be  untouched  some- 
times, in  the  far  larger  class  of  cases  where  it  is  admitted  that 
the  defect  in  question  depends  upon  the  loss  of  the  memory  of 
words.     On  this  point,  we  can  scarcely  say  more  than  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  our  limited  means   of  information 
sometimes  enable  us  to  see  no  appreciable  defect  of  the  rea- 
soning powers.     Of  course,  the  more  complete  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  language,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  establish 
any  conclusions  relative  to  the  mental  condition.     Where  the 
patient  is  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  and  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  write,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  tests  that 
would  place  the  fact  of  the  mental  integrity  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  opposite  conclusion  can  be  far  more  easily  settled. 

§  387.  When  a  person  loses  the  power  of  language,  in  the 
way  here  indicated,  he  will  endeavor  to  supply  the  defect,  ac- 
cording as  his  understanding  is  unaffected  by  the  stroke.  For 
this  purpose  he  will  resort  to  signs,  wi^iting,  and  the  making 
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of  words  by  means  of  block  letters,  or  the  letters  of  a  printed 
page.  If  the  right  hand  is  paralyzed,  he  will  use  his  loft, 
until  by  perseTerance  he  has  acquired  considerable  facility  of 
writing.  In  cases  where  the  defect  extends  both  to  written 
and  spoken  language,  and  the  thoughts  can  be  expressed  by 
pantomime  only,  the  manner  in  which  this  is  used  will  furnish 
some  clew  to  the  mental  capacity.  If  highly  expressive,  it  is 
a  proof,  no  doubt,  that  the  understanding  retains  some  degree 
of  strength  and  activity ;  but  it  can  never,  by  any  possibility, 
place  beyond  a  doubt  the  complete  exemption  of  the  intellect 
from  the  effects  of  disease.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient 
never  resorts  to  signs,  or  to  a  very  few,  and  shows  no  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  them,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  dementia.  In  cases  where  the  hearing  is 
unaffected,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  patient 
understands  both  spoken  and  written  language,  while  he  makes 
but  little  or  no  attempt  to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  letters, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  for  all  rational  purposes 
the  mind  is  gone. 

§  38S.  Valuable  indications  respecting  the  mental  condition 
in  this  class  of  cases  may  be  derived  from  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  patient.  To  the  practised  observer  there  will 
always  be  discerned  a  wide  difference  in  this  respect,  between 
one  who  has  lost  his  mind  with  his  power  of  speech,  and 
another  who,  with  his  loss  of  speech,  retains  his  mind  in  its 
original  integrity.  This  is  a  matter  which  hardly  admits  of 
definition  or  description,  and  therefore  the  reliance  which  is 
deservedly  placed  upon  it  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  any 
but  those  who  have  observed  the  phenomena  of  dementia  on  a 
large  scale.  One  of  them  may  be  referred  to  here  as  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention,  because  it  would  be  a  conclusive  test 
in  cases  that  might  otherwise  be  doubtful.  In  the  graver  forms 
of  dementia,  the  patient  occasionally  neglects  to  obey  the  calls 
of  nature  in  a  suitable  manner,  although  a  vigilant  attendant 

will  generally  obviate  this  disagreeable  incident  by  observing 

26 
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the  symptoms  of  nneasiness,  and  leading  him  in  season  to 
the  place  of  relief.  By  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  whose 
opinion  was  obtained  in  a  celebrated  will  case  lately  adjudi- 
cated in  a  neighboring  State,  this  symptom  was  confidently 
relied  on  as  a  conclnsive  proof  of  dementia.  It  could  not  have 
arisen  in  the  case  in  question,  he  thought,  from  paralysis  of 
the  sphincter  muscles,  becanse,  in  the  first  place,  the  paralytie 
difficulty  was  hemiplegia,  not  parajAegia,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will  over  these  muscles  is  suspended ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  such  an  affection  would  necessarily  ff?e  rise  to 
unseasonable  evacuations  habitually,  not  occasionally.  Neither 
could  it  have  proceeded  from  morbid  irritability  of  the  rectum 
or  bladder,  for  such  an  afiection  would  have  led  to  unusual 
frequency  of  the  evacuations, — a  fact  whidi  did  not  appear  ia 
the  evidence.  It  would  also  have  been  accompanied  by  other 
indications  of  disease  that  would  have  forced  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  required  some  meas- 
ures of  relief.  The  only  other  possible  cause  of  tliis  disregard 
of  the  promptings  of  nature  is  dementia,  —  that  mental  con- 
dition  in  which  the  individual  is  too  careless  of  propriety,  too 
indolent  or  too  irresolute  jk>  act  properly  upon  the  impressions 
which  he  perceives.  He  is  aware  of  what  is  coming,  he  fumr 
bles  about  his  pantaloons,  looks  towards  the  customary  place 
of  relief,  or  eats  with  redoubled  quickness  if  he  happens  to  be 
at  his  meal ;  but  if  his  attendant  is  out  of  the  way,  or  fails  to 
recognize  these  premonitory  signs,  he  readily  ceases  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter,  and  lets  things  take  their  course.^ 
Who,  much  conversant  with  the  insane,  will  fail  to  be  impressed, 
with  the  correctness  of  this  diagnosis  ? 

§  389.  In  testing  the  capacity  of  one  deprived  of  the  use  of 
speech  by  cerebral  lesions,  we  must  guard  against  the  conmion 
error,  not  unfrequently  made  even  by  cultivated  and  intelUgent 
men,  of  confounding  incidents  expressive  of  only  the  most 
common  wants  and  affections  of  our  nature  with  such  as  im- 
ply some  effort  of  the  reflective  powers.    A  large  portion  of 

*  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,  Opinion  in  the  Parish  WiU  Case.  It.  4S4. 
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our  moTemeiitB  —  those  connected  with  the  simple  routine 
of  life  —  become  automatic,  and  are  performed  without  much 
exercise  of  mind.  The  ability  to  comprehend  questions  rela- 
tive to  trivial  matters  of  fact,  to  execute  messages,  even  to 
play  games  of  skill,  indicate  but  little  mind ;  and  yet  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  intelligence  which  is  often  supposed  to  prove  the 
complete  integrity  of  the  mind.  Another  common  mistake  in 
testing  tlie  mental  powers  of  paralytics,  of  whatever  class,  is 
that  of  concluding,  that  because  the  patient  comprehends  the 
terms  of  a  proposition  he  necessarily  comprehends  the  merits 
of  the  case  which  it  involves.  A  man  may  be  very  well  aware 
that  he  owns  a  certain  estate,  and  that  some  one  is  ready  to 
boy  at  a  certain  price,  and  yet  be  quite  incompetent  to  decide 
whether  or  not,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this 
price  would  be  a  fair  one.  In  making  his  will,  he  might  be 
aware  of  tlie  existence  of  all  his  relatives,  and  recognize  their 
natural  claims  upon  his  bounty,  while  incompetent  to  distribute 
that  bounty  upon  any  principles  of  equity  and  fairness.  Surely, 
something  more  is  necessary  in  such  things  than  the  mere 
comprehension  of  language,  and  yet  large  amounts  of  property 
have  been  disposed  of  to  one  and  another  upon  a  principle  of 
discrimination  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  where  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  testator,  himself  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech, 
understood  even  the  language  in  which  these  dispositions  were 
suggested  by  others. 

§  390.  Neither  are  we  too  hastily  to  conclude  that  expres- 
sions of  assent  or  dissent  imply  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
merits  or  tlie  terms  of  a  proposition.  By  persons  of  shattered 
intellect  such  expressions  are  often  used  automatically,  and  are 
utterly  unreliable,  unless  carefully  tested  by  varying  tlie  form 
of  the  question.  A  paralytic  recently  under  my  observation 
would  converse,  for  a  few  moments,  intelligently  and  [lerti- 
nently  ;  he'  had  the  air  and  demeanor  of  a  gentleman,  and  he 
observed  tolerably  well  the  little  proprieties  of  life.  As  far  as 
the  train  of  thought  was  mechanical,  so  to  speak,  he  got  on 
pretty  well ;  but  the  moment  any  effort  was  needed,  he  utterly 
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failed.    He  would  assent  to  any  proposition  or  dissent  from 
it,  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  put.     For  instance : 
^^  Major "  (he  had  held  a  commission  in  the  French  armj 
under  Louis  Philippe),  "  you  were  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I 
believe  ?  "     "0  yes,  I  was  there."    *'  In  Jerome's  division,  in 
the  assault  on  Hougoumont  ?  "    "  Yes,  I  was  with  Jerome." 
"  But  how  could  that  be,  Major  ?    The  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
fought  before  you  were  born.    You  could  not  have  been  there." 
"  0  no,  I  was  not  there." 

§  391.  The  temper  and  disposition  often  suffer,  in  commoD 
with  the  intellect,  in  consequence  of  paralytic  attacks.  The 
patient  becomes  irritable  and  peevish,  not  easily  pleased,  and 
impatient  of  salutary  restriction ;  he  loses  his  self-possessioD, 
and  the  least  emotion  is  accompanied  by  immoderate  weeping 
or  laugliter.  Dependent  upon  others  for  assistance  aud  com- 
fort, a  little  adroitness  readily  subjects  him  to  their  will,  and 
makes  him  execute  their  purposes. 

§  392.  The  effect  of  time  on  the  immediate  consequences  of 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  —  the  loss  of  speech,  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  vigor  —  is  various.    They 
may  remain  unchanged  for  months  or  years,  until  increased  by 
another  attack ;   they  may  completely  or  partially  disappear, 
either  under  the  restorative  influences  of  the  constitution,  or 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  appropriate  means.    This  kind  of 
improvement  is  a  fact  of  much  medico-legal  importance,  aud 
indicates  the  necessity  of  a  careful  discrimination  of  its  dif- 
ferent stages.^ 

*  The  Reports  abound  with  cases  in  which  the  paralytic  patient  and  his 
acts  were  subjected  to  judicial  examination,  among  which,  as  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  are  Clark  r.  Fisher,  1  Paige,  171 ;  King  and  Thwaits  r. 
Farley,  1  Haggard,  502 ;  Marsh  v.  Tyrrel,  2  Haggard,  84;  Blewitt  v.  Blew- 
itt,  4  Haggard,  410;  Croft  v.  Day,  1  Curteis,  782.  Never,  however,  have 
the  phenomena  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  whether  in  their  medical  or 
psychological  relations,  and  the  acts  of  the  patient,  been  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  or  with  a  larger  comprehension  of  all  the  usual  questions  which 
such  a  proceeding  raises,  tlian  they  were  in  a  case  lately  (1857)  adjudicated 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  printed,  though  not  published,  in  6  vols.,  en- 
titled the  **  Parish  Will  Case," 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

DURATION   AND  CUBABIUT7  OF  IN8ANITT. 

§  393.  With  the  exception  of  that  kind  of  dementia  that 
occurs  at  other  periods  of  life  than  that  of  old  age,  mania  is 
the  only  form  of  insanity  that  admits  of  a  cure ;  and  though 
its  duration  is  various,  the  probability  of  this  event  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 
This  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  statistics  that  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  by  the  heads  of  various  lunatic 
establisliments.  Esquirol  concludes,  on  data  furnished  by  the 
returns  of  the  principal  French  and  English  hospitals,  that  the 
absolute  number  of  recoveries  is  about  one  in  three ;  and  also 
that  the  number  of  recoveries  varies  in  different  establishments, 
from  one  in  four  to  one  in  two  or  two  and  a  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  affected.  Prichard  regards  this  computa- 
tion of  recoveries  as  much  below  what  really  takes  place  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  the  reports  of  American  hospitals 
give  an  average  of  recoveries  not  far  from  forty  per  cent.  Such, 
however,  is  the  imperfection  of  statistics  on  this  subject  that 
we  can  speak  with  but  little  confidence  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  recoveries.  We  only  know  that  in  cases  subjected  to 
judicious  treatment  soon  after  the  attack,  recovery  takes  place 
in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight  in  ten  ;  while  in  those  which 
have  continued  a  couple  of  years,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
recovery.  IMnel,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Institute  in 
1800,  was  led  to  conclude  from  a  selection  of  cases  expressly 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  that  a  greater  number  of  recoveries 
takes  place  in  the  first  month  than  in  any  succeeding  one,  and 
that  the  mean  time  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  when  cured 
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is  between  fiye  and  six  months.  Esquirol,  however,  gives  a  table 
of  recoveries  at  the  SalpStridre  during  ten  years,  which  shows  a 
little  longer  term  to  insanity.  Out  of  two  thousand  and  five  pa- 
tients, twelve  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  cured :  namely, 
six  hundred  and  four  during  the  first  year  ;  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  in  the  second ;  eighty-six  in  the  third  ;  and  forty- 
one  in  the  seven  succeeding  years ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
eleven-twelilhs  of  the  number  of  cures  are  obtained  within  the 
first  two  years ;  that  the  mean  duration  of  cases  cured  is  a 
little  short  of  one  year ;  and  that  after  the  third  year,  the  prob- 
ability of  a  cure  is  scarcely  more  than  one  in  thirty.  M.  De- 
sportes  states,  from  observations  made  at  the  BicStre  and  Sal- 
pStridre,  that  of  the  whole  number  of  recoveries  in  1822, 1828, 
and  1824,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  took  place  in  the  first 
year,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  only  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh  year.^ 

§  394.  Recovery  from  insanity  generally  takes  place  gradu- 
ally, though  occasionally  the  disease  may  suddenly  disap- 
pear, especially  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  moral  or  physi- 
cal impressions.  Pinel  relates  the  case  of  a  literary  gentle- 
man, who  in  a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  mania  resolved  to  go  and 
jump  into  the  river.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  robbers,  against  whom  he  defended  himself  vigor- 
ously, beat  them  oflF,  forgot  the  purpose  of  his  excursion,  and 
returned  home  cured.  Dr.  Rush  relates  that  one  of  his 
patients,  for  whom  he  had  recommended  gentle  exercise  on 
horseback,  was  suddenly  cured  in  consequence  of  the  fright 
experienced  from  her  horse  running  away  in  one  of  her  ex- 
cursions. He  was  stopped  by  a  gate,  and  when  her  attendants 
came  up  they  found  her  entirely  restored  to  reason.  Several 
other  cases  of  recovery  are  related,  produced  by  a  similar 
cause.  Esquirol  speaks  of  having  cured  a  girl  at  once,  by 
the  terror  she  experienced  at  the  sight  of  the  actual  cautery 
which  he  was  about  to  apply.     He  also  mentions  the  case  of  a 

'  Esquirol,  Mai.  Ment.  i.  94. 
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girl  wlio,  after  being  insane  ten  jears,  suddenly  ran  to  her 
D[iother's  bed,  exclaiming,  as  she  ejnbraced  her,  ^^  Mother, 
mother,  I  am  well."  She  had  become  insane  in  consequence 
of  a  suppression  of  the  menses,  which  at  last  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  evening  preceding  her  cure.  Prichard  states 
that  seyeral  instances  of  sudden  cure  from  the  same  cause 
have  occurred  in  some  of  the  English  hospitals.  Insanity  has 
been  sometimes  cured  by  an  attack  of  fever.  A  number  of 
maniacs  were  once  cured,  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  by  a 
malignant  fever  which  appeared  in  that  establishment.  Epi- 
demic dysentery  I  have  known  to  be  followed  by  rapid 
convalescence.  Direct  appeals  to  the  reasoning  power  have 
sometimes  been  followed  by  immediate  recovery.  Pinel  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  watchmaker  who  became  deranged,  and 
believed  that  he  had  been  guillotined,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mixing  of  the  heads  of  other  victims,  his 
own  bad  been  replaced  by  another.  When  the  miracle  of 
St  Denis  was  mentioned,  who  carried  his  head  under  his  arm 
and  kissed  it  as  he  went,  he  contended  for  the  possibility  of  the 
fact  by  appealing  to  his  own  case,  when  one  of  his  companions 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  ^'  What  a  fool  you  are ;  how 
could  St.  Denis  kiss  his  own  head  ?  was  it  with  his  heel  ?  " 
The  absurdity  of  the  idea  struck  his  mind,  and  he  never  after 
spoke  of  the  misplacement.  Dr.  Cox  speaks  of  a  patient  who 
believed  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost.  Another  asked  him, 
^*  Are  there  two  Holy  Ohosts  ?  How  can  you  be  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  I  be  so  too?"  He  appeared  surprised,  and  after 
pausing  awhile  said,  ^'  But  are  you  the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  and 
when  the  other  replied,  ^^  Did  you  not  know  that  I  was  ?  "  he 
answered,  ^^  I  did  not  know  it  before ;  then  I  cannot  bo  the 
Holy  Ghost."  *  It  is  probable  that  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
these  cases  of  sudden  recovery  by  means  of  mental  impres- 
sions, the  disease  was  declining,  and  that  its  termination  was 
only  hastened  by  these  impressions. 

'  Spnnhsim  on  Inuniiy,  294. 
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§  395.  Partial  intellectual  mania  is  supposed  to  be  cured 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  general  mania,  and  the  latter 
is  more  easily  cured  when  the  sequel  of  some  violent  cause, 
than  when  it  has  come  on  gradually  from  some  steadily  con- 
tinued influence.  Among  the  circumstances  favorable  to  re- 
covery may  be  mentioned  a  constitution  not  greatly  debilitated 
by  excesses  of  any  kind,  good  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
the  absence  of  hereditary  predisposition,  and  an  early  medical 
treatment. 

§  396.  The  above  facts  and  considerations  will  furnish  the 
data  on  which  the  physician  is  to  form  an  opinion  relative  to 
the  duration  and  curability  of  any  given  case  of  insanity. 
While  in  very  many  cases  incurability  is  almost  certain,  and 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  certifying  the  same,  there  are 
none  in  regard  to  which  we  can  predict  a  certain  recovery. 
The  utmost  we  can  say  in  the  most  favorable  cases  is,  that  the 
patient  will  probably  recover,  and  the  physician  cannot  be  too 
cautious  how  he  commits  his  own  reputation  and  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  others,  by  the  expression  of  hasty  and  pos- 
itive opinions.^  Idiocy,  imbecility,  and  senile  dementia  admit 
neither  of  cure  nor  amelioration,  and  when  mania  is  of  more 
than  two  years'  standing,  and  especially  if  other  circumstances 
are  not  favorable,  it  may  be  safely  said  there  is  but  little  hope 
of  cure,  but  never  that  the  case  is  beyond  all  hope.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  persons  after  years  of  insanity  have 
sometimes  recovered  their  reason  shortly  before  death. 

§  397.  An  important  feature  of  insanity,  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view,  is  its  tendency  to  relapse  during  convalescence, 
and  to  recurrence  after  being  perfectly  cured.  The  general 
rule  is,  that  a  brain  which  has  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
maniacal  action  is  far  more  liable  to  an  attack  than  one  which 

*  If  proof  be  required  of  the  propriety  of  this  warning,  the  reader  wiD 
find  a  memorable  one  in  WraxhalPs  (Posthumous  Memoirs)  lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  contradictory  statements  and  dogmatic  assertions  into  which  the 
medical  attendants  of  George  III.  were  betrayed  by  party  zeal,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  confusion  and  disgrace  of  some  respectable  physicians. 
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has  not.  Manj  recover  the  full  strength  and  actiyitj  of  their 
mental  faculties,  but  the  majority,  Prichard  thinks,  are  curable 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  ^^  They  remain,"  says  Esquirol,  ^'  in 
such  a  state  of  susceptibility  that  the  slightest  causes  give  rise 
to  relapses,  and  they  only  preserve  their  sanity  by  continuing 
to  live  in  a  house  where  no  mental  agitation  or  inquietude,  no 
unfortunate  contingency  is  likely  to  fall  to  their  lot,  and  throw 
them  back  to  their  former  state.  There  are  other  individuals 
whose  faculties  have  sustained  such  a  shock,  that  they  are 
never  capable  of  returning  to  the  sphere  which  they  have  held 
in  society.  They  are  perfectly  rational,  But  have  not  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  become  again  military  officers,  to  conduct 
commercial  ai&irs,  or  to  fulfil  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
appointments."^  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  insanity 
is  recurrent  is  estimated  by  writers  at  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
sixth  ;  Esquirol  estimates  it  at  one-twentieth.  But  surely,  the 
frequency  of  this  event  is  under-estimated  by  both  of  these 
figures.  In  those  cases  where  the  mind  on  recovery  regains 
its  usual  capability,  tliis  disposition  to  recurrence  is  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  when  it  is  left  in  a  weak  and  irritable  state, 
and  it  diminishes  with  the  length  of  the  interval  after  the 
recovery.  .  This  feature  of  insanity  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  physician  when  required  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  interdiction  of  an  insane  person 
who  is  apparently  restored  to  health.  He  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  risk  the  patient  runs,  by  entering  again  on  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  and  enduring  the  anxiety  and  excitement  attend- 
ant on  the  management  of  his  affairs,  of  renewing  that  cere- 
bral irritation  which  the  quiet  and  repose  of  seclusion  have 
temporarily  subdued.  In  criminal  cases  also,  it  should  lead  to 
a  tliorough  and  candid  investigation  of  the  pica  of  insanity 
urged  in  defence  of  those  who  have  previously  suffered  from  it, 
and  it  should  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  or  not  the  cir- 

*  MAladics  Mentalcs,  i.  96. 
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cnmstances  attending  the  criminal  act  were  likely  to  reprodaoe 
that  pathological  condition  on  which  insanity  depends.  If  it 
should  prove  that  they  were  of  that  nature,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual had  but  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  insanity, 
then  it  would  indicate  a  confidence  that  springs  from  some 
other  source  than  a  just  appreciation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
insanity  under  consideration,  to  presume,  nevertheless,  the 
continuance  of  mental  soundness  and,  consequently,  of  moral 
responsibility. 

§  398.  We  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  considerable 
number  recover  only  to  a  certain  point  They  recover  so  far 
as  to  be  free  from  all  delusions,  to  maintain  unremitting  self* 
control,  and  transact  their  customary  business  correctly  and 
shrewdly,  but  never  regain  confidence  in  those  who  favored 
their  confinement  or  restraint,  though  their  part  in  it  was 
prompted  by  kindness  and  managed  discreetly  and  consider- 
*ately.  This  state  of  feeling  varies  from  tacit  distrust  and 
aversion  to  a  deep  malignity  that  leads  to  violence  and  liti- 
gation. Having  regained  all  their  natural  shrewdness,  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  those  —  and 
they  constitute  the  greater  part  of  mankind — who  are  ever 
ready  to  yield  their  faith  to  any  statement  that  is  uttered  with 
a  certain  plausibility  of  manner.  Whether  actuated  by  a  kind 
of  pride  that  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  so  humbling  an  infirmity  as  insanity,  or  by  an  ob- 
scurity in  their  recollections  of  the  past  that  leads  tliem  to 
mingle  the  real  and  imaginary,  and  confound  the  scenes  with 
the  cause  of  their  suffering,  they  persist  in  referring  the  men- 
tal tortures  they  endured  to  the  measures  that  were  meant 
for  their  mitigation,  and  attributing  their  various  discomforts 
to  the  cruelty  or  neglect  of  others,  rather  than  to  the  dis- 
ordered condition  of  their  own  minds.  Even  when  they  fail 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  never  insane,  —  for  of 
this  fact  there   may  have   been  too   many  witnesses,  —  thej 
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often  leave  the  impression  that  they  have  been  nnjustly,  if 
not  cruelly,  dealt  with.^ 

§  899.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  most  instances 
recovery  takes  place  gradually,  and  is  completed  only  after  a 
period,  more  or  less  long,  of  convalescence  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  chimerical  than  the  idea  of  fixing  on  any 
precise  moment  when  all  disease  has  departed  and  perfect 
health  is  established ;  and  yet  this  is  what  we  are  called  upon 
to  do  when  required  to  determine,  as  we  sometimes  are  in 
criminal  cases,  at  what  time  the  accused  began  to  be  respon- 
sible. To  contend  that  a  convalescent  maniac  may  be  irre- 
sponsible one  day  and  responsible  the  next,  would  be  no  less 
absurd  than  to  say  to  one  recovering  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  that  as  he  valued  his  life  he  must  not  leave  his  room 
to-day,  though  to-morrow  he  might  safely  expose  himself  to 
the  severest  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  to  believe  that 
the  former  is  perfectly  sound,  because  laboring  under  no* 
hallucination  and  attacked  by  no  fits  of  fury,  would  be  as 
erroneous,  as  to  consider  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  latter 
sound  and  vigorous,  because  we  hear  no  cough  and  see  no 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
unequivocal  insanity  of  tlie  accused  is  therefore  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  determination  of  his  mental  soundness. 
Just  as  exposure  to  bad  weather,  a  week  after  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  lungs  had  begun  to  subside,  would  be  more 
likely  to  reproduce  the  disease  than  it  would  a  month  after- 
wards ;  so  the  longer  the  time  since  an  attack  of  insanity  has 

'  A  memorable  case  of  this  description  —  memorable  for  the  success  which 
followed  the  representations  of  the  patient,  and  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  charges  which  he  brought — occurred  in  Philadelphia,  in  1849.  A  man 
named  Ilinchman,  who  was  placed  in  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  insane 
in  Frankford,  because,  as  the  CTidencc  showed  beyond  a  doubt,  he  was  vio- 
lentlr  and  dangerously  insane,  brought  an  action  of  conspirac}*  against 
every  individual  the  least  concerned  in  tlie  measure,  —  his  mother,  sister, 
cousins,  the  sheriff,  a  passing  traveller,  the  physicians  of  the  asylum,  and  the 
physician  who  signed  the  certificate,  and  others,  —  and  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining heavy  damages. 
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been  apparently  cured,  the  less  likely  is  the  cerebral  irritation 
to  be  renewed  by  sudden  provocatioiiB  or  other  causes  tliat 
tend  to  produce  it.  Ample  time  must  be  allowed  to  cover  tlie 
period  of  convalescence,  and  if  it  be  difUciilt  to  &x  upon  tlie 
exact  duration  of  this  state,  so  much  greater  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  determining  the  responsibility  of  the  accused.  Here 
it  is  often  a  merit  to  doubt,  and  justice  requires  that  the  ic- 
cused  should  have  tlie  benefit  of  our  doubts. 


^     i 


CHAPTER    XV. 

LUaD  INTERVALS. 

§  400.  It  is  well  known  that  many  diseases  —  especially  of 
the  class  called  nervous  —  observe  a  law  of  periodicity  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  actions  of  the  animal  economy.  One 
effect  of  this  curious  law  consists  in  an  intermission  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  the  disease,  so  complete  as  to  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cure,  and  this,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  is  all  that  we  can,  with  certainty,  say  of  it. 
As  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  organic  condition  of 
the  part  affected,  during  the  intermission,  we  can  at  best  haz- 
ard nothing  more  than  a  rude  conjecture.  We  have  no  war- 
rant for  l)elieving  that  the  pathological  affection  itself  entirely 
disappears  with  the  symptoms  that  arise  from  it,  and  perhaps 
never  shall  have,  until  we  are  able  to  explain  why,  after  such 
disappearance,  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  return  at  certain 
intervals  should  still  remain  ;  or,  in  other  words,  wherein  tlie 
final,  perfect  cure  differs  from  the  temporary  intermission. 
But  in  view  of  the  established  fact  that  organic  disease  often 
exists  without  producing  its  ordinary  symptoms,  or  revealing 
itself  by  any  appreciable  sigifs,  it  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition,  that  the  pathological  condition  of  the  affected 
organs  does  not  disappear  entirely  during  the  intermission,  but 
continues  with,  perhaps,  a  modified  intensity. 

§  401.  The  slightest  examination  will  convince  us  that,  in 
the  most  complete  intermission  of  any  disease  that  affects  the 
whole  system  to  some  extent,  the  patient  is  far  from  enjoying 
sound  health,  or  free  from  every  indication  of  morbid  action. 
A  greater  contrast  in  the  matter  of  health  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
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sented  in  tlie  same  indiyidual,  than  that  between  the  parox- 
ysm and  the  intermission  of  a  quotidian  fever ;  yet  none  will 
say,  after  the  former  has  passed  off,  and  the  patient,  no  longer 
shaking  with  cold  nor  parched  with  heat,  is  able  to  arise  and 
give  some  attention  to  his  duties,  that  he  is  entirely  welL 
Better,  no  doubt,  he  is ;  but  his  mind  is  weak,  his  stomach 
declines  its  once  favorite  food,  a  little  exertion  overcomes 
him,  a  certain  malaise  not  easily  described  pervades  his  whole 
system,  and  which,  though  not  excessively  painful,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  buoyant  sensation  of  health.  We 
are  therefore  bound  to  believe  that  the  disease  still  exists, 
though  its  external  aspect  has  changed.  And  here  it  may  be 
as  well  to  remark,  that  we  must  not  be  led  by  an  abuse  of 
language  to  attribute  that  to  the  disease  —  to  the  pathological 
condition — which  belongs  only  to  one  of  its  symptoms.  When 
the  epileptic,  a  few  days  after  one  of  his  frightful  convulsions, 
appears  to  have  regained  his  customary  health,  no  intelligent 
physician  imagines  that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance has  vanished  with  the  fit,  leaving  the  organ  it  affected  as 
sound  as  ever.  The  fit  itself,  which  is  a  mere  symptom,  is  in- 
deed of  periodical  occurrence,  but  the  pathological  condition 
on  which  it  depends,  continues,  slowly  and  surely,  though 
imperceptibly,  to  undermine  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 
The  general  expression  of  all  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of 
the  intermission  of  diseases  is,  then,  that  certain  pathological 
conditions  give  rise,  among  other  phenomena,  to  some  that 
disappear  for  a  time,  only  to  recur  afler  an  interval  of  more  or 
less  duration. 

§  402.  That  insanity,  or  rather  mania,  is  one  of  the  diseases 
that  are  subject  in  some  respects  to  tliis  law  of  periodicity, 
is  universally  admitted ;  but  to  what  extent  the  law  operates, 
is  a  point  on  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion.  There 
are  few  cases  in  which  wo  may  not  observe  various  periods 
in  their  course,  when  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly 
alleviated  ;  when  calmness  takes  the  place  of  fury,  and  a  quiet 
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and  sober  demeanor  succeeds  to  noisj  and  restless  agitation ; 
when  reason,  driyen  from  her  throne,  seems  to  be  retracing  her 
steps  and  struggling  for  her  lost  dominion.  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, tliere  is  nothing  different  from  what  occurs  in  many, 
if  not  the  greater  proportion,  of  chronic  diseases.  In  mania 
but  in  no  other  form  of  insanity,  this  abatement  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  symptoms  may  amount  to  a  complete  intermission, 
when  the  patient  is  conscious  of  his  true  condition,  converses 
rationally,  and  admits  his  having  been  insane.  But,  that  the 
intermissions  of  mania  are  ever  so  complete  that  the  mind 
is  restored  to  its  original  integrity,  or  so  sudden  as  to  justify 
the  statement  of  Baron  Rolfe,  that  "  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  that  it  miglit  be  one  minute  sane,  and  another  minute 
insane,"  ^  would  seem  scarcely  probable,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  very  seat  of  the  pathological  changes  is  the  material  organ 
on  which  the  manifestations  of  tlio  mental  phenomena  depend. 
For  if  the  mind  be  rendered  as  sound  as  before  the  attack,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  brain  is  equally  restored,  since  in 
point  of  health  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect.  But  as  there  is  no  proof  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  as  the  supposition  is  not  supported  by  what  we  know 
of  pathological  actions,  we  have  no  right,  at  present,  to  con- 
clude that  the  physical  condition  on  which  mania  depends  is 
entirely  removed  during  the  intermission.  We  are  thus  led  to 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  these  periodical  restorations 
.of  the  insane  mind,  or  lucid  intervah^  as  they  are  called,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  possible  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
mind  at  these  times.  But  before  doing  this,  it  will  be  proper 
to  show  what  is  understood  in  law  by  lucid  intervals,  as 
explained  by  eminent  legal  authorities. 

§  403.  D' Aguesseau,  in  his  pleading  in  the  case  of  the  Abb^ 
d'Orleans,  says :  ^'  It  must  not  be  a  superficial  tranquillity,  a 
shadow  of  repose,  but  on  the  contrary  a  profound  tranquillity, 
a  real  repose ;  it  must  be,  not  a  mere  ray  of  reason,  which  only 

1  R«g.  V,  La}  ton,  6  Cox,  C.  C.  149. 
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makes  its  absence  more  apparent  when  it  is  gone,  —  not  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  pierces  through  the  darkness  only  to 
render  it  more  gloomy  and  dismal,  —  not  a  glimmering  which 
joins  the  night  to  tlie  day ;  but  a  perfect  light,  a  lively  and  con- 
tinned  lustre,  a  full  and  entire  day  interposed  between  the  two 
separate  nights  of  the  fury  that  precedes  and  follows  it ;  and, 
to  use  another  image,  it  is  not  a  deceitful  and  faithless  stillness 
which  follows  or  forebodes  a  storm,  but  a  sure  and  steadfast 
tranquillity  for  a  time,  a  real  calm,  a  perfect  serenity ;  in  fine, 
without  looking  for  so  many  metaphors  to  represent  our  idea, 
it  must  be  not  a  mere  diminution,  a  remission  of  the  com- 
plaint, but  a  kind  of  temporary  cure,  an  intermission  .so  clearly 
marked,  as  in  every  respect  to  resemble  the  restoration  of 
health."  1 

§  404.  Many  years  after.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, thus  stated  his  views  of  the  condition  of  mind  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  lucid  interval :  "  By  a  perfect  interval,  I 
do  not  mean  a  cooler  moment,  an  abatement  of  pain  or  vio- 
lence, or  of  a  higher  state  of  torture,  —  a  mind  relieved  from 
excessive  pressure  ;  but  an  interval  in  wliich  the  mind,  having 
thniwn  off  the  disease,  had  recovered  its  general  habit."  ^ 

§  405.  Here,  then,  is  the  lucid  interval  as  clearly  and  mi- 
nutely described,  as  a  profusion  of  words  and  metaphors  could 
do  it,  and  as  such  it  was  believed  by  these  authorities,  no  doubt, 
to  have  a  real  existence.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  English 
huv,  the  doctrine  of  lucid  intervals  was  universally  admitted, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  not  a  rare,  but  a  very 
oonunon  phenomenon  of  mental  derangement.  Indeed,  judg- 
ing from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  them  in  all  discussions 
on  the  subject,  and  from  the  fact  that  /rftocy  and  lunacy'— 
which  latter  was  considered,  as  its  name  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect, to  be  of  an  intermittent  nature  —  constituted,  for  a  long 
time,  the  only  division  of  mental  diseases,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 

'  rolhior  on  Obligations,  by  Evans,  Appendix,  579. 

•  Attorney-General  v.  Parnther,  3  Brown's  Ch.  Cases,  234. 
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be  too  strong  an  expression  to  say,  that  thej  were  viewed 
as  au  essential  feature  of  mania.  This,  however,  was  in  tlie 
infancy  of  medical  science,  before  the  phenomena  of  mania  — 
which,  until  recently,  has  always  been  less  understood  than 
other  diseases  —  were  thoroughly  and  accurately  observed,  and 
the  men  whose  ideas  we  have  just  quoted  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  disorder  whose  phases  they  so  vividly 
described.  Before  adopting  their  views,  then,  it  will  be  proper 
to  inquire  how  far  tliey  are  supported  by  the  investigations  of 
modem  medical  science. 

§  406.  While  the  doctrine  of  lucid  intervals,  as  explained  by 
the  language  above  quoted,  is  upheld  by  scarcely  a  single  emi- 
nent name  in  the  medical  profession,  we  find  that  their  exist- 
ence is  either  denied  altogether  or  they  are  regarded  as  being 
only  a  remission,  instead  of  an  intermission,  of  the  disease ;  an 
abatement  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  not  a  temporary 
cure.  Mr.  Haslam,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  any  question 
connected  wiUi  insanity,  emphatically  declares  that,  ^^as  a 
constant  observer  of  this  disease  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  I  cannot  affirm  that  the  lunatics  with  whom  I  have  had 
daily  intercourse  have  manifested  alternations  of  insanity  and 
reason.  They  may  at  intervals  become  more  tranquil  and 
less  disposed  to  obtrude  their  distempered  fancies  into  notice. 
For  a  time  their  minds  may  be  less  active,  and  the  succession 
of  their  thoughts  consequently  more  deliberate;  they  may 
endeavor  to  effect  some  desirable  purpose,  and  artfully  conceal 
their  real  opinions,  but  they  have  not  abandoned  nor  renounced 
their  distempered  notions.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
a  few  coherent  sentences  do 'not  constitute  the  sanity  of  the 
intellect,  as  that  the  sounding  of  one  or  two  notes  of  a  keyed 
instrument  could  ascertain  it  to  be  in  tune."  ^ 

§  407.  Strong  as  this  testimony  is,  and  true,  no  doubt,  as 
the  result  of  an  individual's  experience,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tiiat  others,  whose  opportunities  have  not  been  less  than  Mr. 

'  Medical  Junjiprudcnce,  as  it  relates  to  Ixuanity,  224. 
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Haslam's,  have  distinctly  recognized  the  existence  of  intervals 
when  the  patient  not  only  becomes  more  tranquil  and  reserved, 
but  is  conscious  of  having  been  mad,  and  perceives  the  folly  of 
the  delusions  that  have  engrossed  his  thoughts.  But  so  far  are 
they  from  attributing  to  tlie  mind,  during  their  occurrence, 
that  degree  of  soundness  which  is  contended  for  in  the  passages 
above  quoted,  that  they  have  taken  great  care  to  inculcate  a 
very  different  doctrine.  "  The  mania,"  says  Foder^,  "  which 
is  accompanied  by  fury,  is  very  often  periodical ;  that  is,  as  if, 
granting  an  occasional  truce  to  the  patient,  it  appears  only  at 
certain  epochs,  between  which  he  enjoys  all  his  reason,  and 
seems  to  conduct  and  judge  in  all  respects  like  other  men,  if 
we  except  in  regard  to  certain  ideas,  the  thought  of  which  may 
at  any  time  occasion  a  fresh  paroxysm."  ^ 

§  408.  Georget,  while  he  speaks  of  lucid  intervals  "  as 
returns  to  reason,"  is  careful  to  add  that,  ''in  this  state 
patients  frequently  experience  some  degree  of  malaisey  some 
disturbance  of  their  ideas,  and  weakness  of  mind,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  fixing  their  attention,  for  any  length  of  time, 
on  a  particular  subject ;  from  engaging  in  reading,  writing,  or 
attending  to  their  affairs."  ^ 

§  409.  "  There  are  few  cases  of  mania  or  melancholy,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,  "  where  the  light  of  reason  does  not  now  and  then 
shine  out  between  the  clouds.  In  fevers  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  those  of  the  body,  there  occur  frequent  intermissions.  But 
the  mere  interruption  of  a  disorder  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
its  cure,  or  its  ultimate  conclusion.  Little  stress  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  those  occasional  and  uncertain  disentanglements 
of  intellect,  iik  which  the  patient  is  for  a  time  only  extricated 
from  the  labyrinth  of  his  morbid  hallucinations.  Madmen 
may  show,  at  starts,  more  sense  than  ordinary  men."  ^ 

§  410.  Dr.  Combe,  in  one  of  the  most  philosophical  treatises 

'  De  M^decine  Legale,  i.  205,  §  140. 

•  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  46. 

'  Essays  on  Uypochoiidriacal  and  other  Nervous  Afiectionfl ;  2l8t  Essay. 
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on  Insanity  which  the  present  century  has  produced,  expresses 
similar  views  in  the  most  explicit  and  forcible  language: 
^*  But  however  calm  and  rational  the  patient  may  appear  t^ 
be  during  the  lucid  intervals,  as  they  are  called,  and  while 
enjoying  the  quietude  of  domestic  society,  or  the  limited  range 
of  a  well-regulated  asylum,  it  must  never  be  supposed  that 
he  is  in  as  perfect  possession  of  his  senses  as  if  he  had  never 
been  ill.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  and  under  ordinary  ex- 
citement, his  perceptions  may  be  accurate,  and  his  judgment 
perfectly  sound ;  but  a  degree  of  irritability  of  brain  remains 
behind,  which  renders  him  unable  to  withstand  any  unusual 
emotion,  any  sudden  provocation,  or  any  unexpected  and  press- 
ing emergency.  Were  not  this  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  ho 
would  not  be  more  liable  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  than  if  he  had 
never  l)een  attacked.  And  the  opposite  is  notoriously  the  fact ; 
for  relapses  are  always  to  be  dreaded,  not  only  after  a  lueid 
interval,  but  even  after  a  perfect  recovery.  And  it  is  but  just 
as  well  as  pro|)er  to  keep  this  in  mind,  as  it  has  too  often  hap- 
pened that  the  lunatic  has  been  visited  with  the  heaviest 
responsibility,  for  acts  committed  during  such  an  interval, 
which,  previous  to  the  first  attack  of  the  disease,  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  with  horror."  ^ 

§  411.  With  the  views  of  these  distinguished  observers  be- 
fore us,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  doctrine,  that  in  the  lucid 
intervals  the  mind  is  restored  to  all  its  natural  strength  and 
soundness :  that  it  is  capable  of  as  great  intellectual  exertions, 
and  of  holding  as  tight  a  rein  over  the  passions ;  that  it  is  as 
able  to  resist  foreign  influence,  and  to  act  on  its  own  detcrnii- 
nation,  with  its  ordinary  prudence  and  forecast;  that,  '^  having 
thrown  ofT  the  disease,  it  has  recovered  its  general  habit/*  or 
that  it  has  undergone  a  "  temporary  cure  "  ?  Soundor  [tathol- 
ogy  was  never  written  than  is  contained  in  the  extract  from 
I>r.  ComlH),  and  no  physician,  who  has  been  niucli  conversant 
with  the  insane,  will  be  disposed  to  question  its  correctness. 

*  Obaenrations  on  Mental  Derangement,  241. 
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FoderJ  goes  a  step  furtlter  and  hazHrds  a  tlieory  which  is'plm-' 
nble,  at  least,  to  explain  tlie  pathological  causes  that  produce 
this  alterDation  of  parosysms  and  lucid  intervals.  Tlie  former 
state,  he  considers,  is  attended  hy  an  excessive  plethora  of  the 
blood-Tessels  of  the  hrain,  and  the  latter  by  a  relaxed,  atonic 
coadition  of  these  -vesHels,  which  is  an  effect  of  their  previous 
forcible  distension.  In  this  condition  tliey  are  liable  to  be 
soddeoly  engorged  by  exciting  causes,  such  as  intemperance 
in  eating  or  drinking,  anger,  violent  exercise,  insolation,  etc., 
or  in  consequence  of  a  certain  predisposition  of  constitution.' 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  return  of  the  parosyems  ia 
often  retarded  by  regulated  diet,  quiet,  seclusion,  fciiid  treat- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  the  above-named  stimuli.  It  is  thus 
shown,  coDCluaively,  that  in  every  lucid  interval,  there  remains 
isome  ohsOTindneBS  of  the  material  oi-gan  of  the  mind,  whicli 
may  be  designated  generally  as  a  morbid  irritability,  which, 
on  the  application  of  tlie  slightest  exciting  cause,  maybe  coo-  j 
▼erted  into  an  outbreak  of  mania  in  all  its  original  severity.        g 

§  412.  The  principle  of  law  which  holds  the  ciril  respons- 
bilities  of  the  insane  to  be  unimpaired  during  the  lucid  intemi, 
we  are  witling  to  admit,  is  generally  correct  It  should  be  tba 
duty  of  courts,  however,  to  view  their  acts  done  at  such  times, 
with  the  most  watchful  jealousy,  because  their  minds,  though 
left  free  from  all  delusion,  are  nevertheless  weak  and  irritaUe, 
and  they  may  be  easily  induced  by  the  arts  of  unprincipled 
men  to  enter  into  transactions,  the  folly  of  which  would  have 
been  obvious  enough  to  them  before  they  began  to  be  insane. 
Although  inclined  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of  the  mind 
during  the  lucid  interval  is  far  from  being  so  perfect,  as  it  it 
represented  by  the  legal  authorities  above  quoted,  yet  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  proof  of  its  occurrence  should  be 
as  strong  as  they  require  it.  D'Agnesseau,  in  continuatioo 
of  the  remarks  above  quoted,  declares,  that,  "  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  in  a  moment  of  tlie  quality  of  an  interval,  it  ii' 
■  De  Mfidaciae  Legale,  i  208,  $  140. 
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requisite  that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for 
giving  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  temporary  reestablishment  of 
reason,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  define  in  general,  and  which 
depends  upon  the  different  kinds  of  fury ;  but  it  is  certain  there 
must  be  a  time,  and  a  considerable  time."  Lord  Thurlow,  also, 
on  the  same  occasion  which  elicited  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  lucid  interval,  says  that,  "  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegation  of  a  lucid  interval,  after  derangement  at  any  period 
has  been  established,  should  be  as  strong  and  demonstrative 
of  such  fact  as  where  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establish 
derangement.^    The  evidence  in  such  a  case,  applying  to  stated 

*  It  appean  from  a  note  in  1  Beckys  Med.  Juris.  586,  that  Lord  Eldon 
disfented  from  this  proposition,  and  thus  stated  his  objections  to  it  to  Lord 
Tborlow  himself:  **  I  have  teen  you  exercising  the  duties  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor with  ample  sufficiency  of  mind  and  understanding,  and  with  the  great- 
est ability.  Now,  if  Providence  should  afflict  you  with  a  fever,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  taking  away  that  sanity  of  mind  for  a  considerable  time 
(for  it  does  not  signify  whether  it  is  the  disease,  insanity,  or  a  fever  that 
makes  you  insane),  would  any  one  say  that  it  recjuired  such  very  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  your  mind  was  restored  to  the  power  of  performing 
such  an  act  as  making  a  will,  —  an  act,  to  the  performance  of  which  a  per- 
son of  onlinary  intelligence  is  competent?"  We  are  not  informed  how 
this  objection  struck  Lord  Thurlow,  but  we  trust  no  reader  of  the  present 
work  will  be  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to  perceive  its  weakneiis.  It  does  sig- 
nify everything,  whether  it  is  the  disease,  insanity,  or  a  fever  that  makes  one 
insane,  for  the  delirium  of  fever  is  but  a  casual  symptom  of  that  disease, 
and,  together  with  the  pathological  condition  that  gave  rine  to  it,  is  pre- 
■amed  to  disappear  with  the  main  disorder  on  which  it  depends.  This  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  mental  alienation  is  the 
essential,  the  pathognomic,  and  oftentimes  the  only  clearly  discernible  symp- 
tom of  mania,  and  its  disappearance  furnishes  the  only  intimation,  |)erhaps, 
that  we  have  of  the  cure  of  this  disease.  Thus  our  means  of  deciding  this 
point  being  so  small,  we  arc  necessarily  led  to  require  stronger  evidence  of 
their  certainty  than  of  the  restoration  of  the  mind  in  fever,  l>ecausc  the 
lattiT  is  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  symptoms.  Recovery  from  an  attack 
of  fever  is  a  phenomenon  that  any  one  can  see,  but  not  such  is  recovery 
from  an  attack  of  mania ;  because,  though  the  insane  delusions  or  conduct 
by  which  it  was  manifested  may  disappear,  it  remains  to  be  determined  in 
ever}'  case,  whether  they  are  not  purposely  concealed  from  observation,  or 
proper  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  the  patient  to  bring  them  forward. 
Just  as  the  existence  of  mania  requires  stronger  proof  than  that  of  the  de- 
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intervals,  ought  to  go  to  the  state  and  habit  of  the  person, 

■ 

and  not  to  the  accidental  interview  of  an  individual,  or  to  the 
degree  of  self-possession,  in  any  particular  act."  It  may  be 
well  to  inquire  how  far  these  views  are  sustained  by  subse- 
quent decisions. 

§  413.  In  law  and  equity  courts  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  disposition,  in  civil  cases,  to  question  their  correctness.^ 
In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  however,  there  has  occurred  some 
discrepancy  of  opinion,  both  as  to-  the  exact  nature  of  the 
lucid  interval,  and  the  kind  of  proof  required  to  establish  its 
existence.  In  a  commendable  respect  for  the  sacred  character 
of  testamentary  acts,  they  have  assumed  considerable  latitude, 
and,  no  doubt,  very  properly,  in  their  construction  of  lucid 
intervals ;  but  occasionally  they  have  gone  further  than  even 
the  truths  of  pathology  will  warrant. 

§  414.  In  Cartwright  v.  Cartwright,^  the  deceased,  a  single 
woman,  made  her  will  on  the  14th  of  August,  1775,  which 
will  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  tes- 
tator. "  It  was  proved  in  general,"  says  the  court,  "  that  her 
habit  and  condition  of  body,  and  her  manner,  for  several 
months  before  the  date  of  the  will,  was  that  of  a  person 
aflflicted  with  many  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  that  dreadful 
disease,  and  continued  so  certainly  after  making  the  will." 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  that,  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  will,  she  was  very  importunate  for  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which,  however,  were  withlield  from  her 
by  the  direction  of  her  physician.  Dr.  Battie,  who  was  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  and  treatment  of  mental  disorders. 
Her  importunity  continuing,  he  at  length  consented,  in  order 
to  quiet  and  pacify  her,  that  she  miglit  have  them,  observing 

lirium  of  fever,  so  does  reeovery  from  the  former  recjuire  stronger  proof 
than  recovery  from  the  latter. 

The  views  ex[)resse(l  in  tins  note  were  subsequently  maintained  by  Mr. 
Justice  Dewey  in  Ilix  v,  Whittemore,  4  Metcalf,  Mo. 

*  See  Hall  v.  Warren,  9  Vesey,  611 ;  Ex  parte  Holyland,  H  Vesey,  10. 

« 1  ThiUimore,  90. 
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that  it  did  not  signify  what  sho  might  write,  as  she  was  not 
fit  to  make  a  proper  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  These  being 
carried  to  her,  her  hands,  which  had  been  constantly  tied, 
were  loosed,  and  she  sat  down  to  a  bureau  to  write.  Her 
attendants,  who  were  watching  her  outside  the  door,  saw  her 
write  on  several  pieces  of  paper  in  succession,  which  she  tore 
up  and  threw  into  the  grate,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  wild  and  ferocious  manner,  and  muttering  to  herself. 
After  one  or  two  hours  spent  in  this  manner,  she  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  will  that  suited  her,  though  it  occupied 
but  a  few  lines.  Such  are  the  facts  that  have  any  bearing  on 
the  point  at  issue.  It  was  decided  by  the  court,  Sir  William 
Wynne,  that  she  had  a  lucid  interval  while  making  the  will, 
the  validity  of  which  was  consequently  e3tablishcd.  The 
grounds  of  this  decision  were,  that  the  will  made  a  natural 
and  consistent  distribution  of  her  property,  and  in  short  that 
it  was  *'*•  a  rational  act  rationally  done ; "  hence  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that  her  mind  was  visited  by  a  lucid  interval  at  the 
moment  of  making  it.  *^  For,"  says  the  court,  '^  I  think  the 
strongest  and  best  proof  that  can  arise  as  to  a  lucid  interval 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  act  itself;  that  I  look  upon  as 
the  thing  to  be  first  examined ;  and  if  it  can  bo  proved  and 
established,  that  it  is  a  rational  act  rationally  done,  the  whole 
case  is  proved."  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  court  that 
some  catenation  must  be  made  out  between  such  an  act  and  a 
lucid  interval ;  and  it  being  in  evidence  that,  at  times,  she 
would  converse  rationally,  we  have  the  following  deductions 
therefrom:  ''If  she  could  converse  rationally,  that  is  a  lucid 
interval ;  and  that  sho  did  so,  and  had  lucid  intervals,  I  think 
is  completely  established."  The  fact  is,  that  the  coprt,  through- 
out its  whole  judgment,  confounded  testamentary  capacity  with 
a  lucid  interval,  without  once  seeming  to  be  aware  that,  though 
the  will  might  bo  a  rational  act,  and,  therefore,  perha{)S  valid, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  lucid  interval  had  taken  place. 
What  it  considered  as  such  here,  scarcely  amounted  to  the 
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kind  of  remission  described  by  Mr.  Haslam  (§  406)  ;  for  not  a 
single  fact  appears  in  the  eyidence,  from  which  we  can  infer 
any  alteration  whatever  in  the  state  of  her  disease.  True,  the 
court  thought  that  her  reason  had  returned,  because,  though 
released  from  the  confinement  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  and 
trusted  with  a  candle,  she  did  no  mischief  and  did  not  abuse 
her  liberty ;  but  such  things  would  haye  litUe  weight  with 
medical  men,  especially  at  the  present  day.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  chimerical,  because  so  utterly  contradicted  by  all 
that  we  know  of  insanity,  than  this  idea  of  a  lucid  interval  of 
a  few  minutes'  duration  suddenly  interposed  amid  years  of 
mania,  and  as  suddenly  disappearing.^  The  point  partioulaily 
insisted  upon  by  the  judge  is,  that  she  would  sometimes  con- 
verse  rationally,  as  indeed  most  insane  people  do.  '^  U^"  he 
says,  ^^  she  had  particular  subjects  or  topics  in  her  mind,  and 
at  such  times  would  converse  rationally  upon  them,  and  when 
those  topics  were  out  of  her  mind  would  fly  into  outrages  of 
frenzy  and  extravagance,  does  that  all  show  that  at  the  former 
time  she  was  deprived  of  rational  capacity  ?  '*  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  madmen  are  every  day  doing  rational 
acts,  and  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  wills  should  some- 
times be  found  among  the  number. 

§  415.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  principle  of  law 
which  makes  these  wills  valid,  but  we  would  have  the  ground 
on  which  such  validity  is  established  distinctly  understood 
to  be  the  character  of  the  act,  not  the  condition  of  the  tes- 
tator's mind ;  and  if,  in  the  above  case,  the  court  had  been 
contented  with  proving  the  will  to  be  a  rational  act,  and 
thence  inferring  testamentary  capacity,  there  would  have  been 

• 

*  Its  consequences  seem  to  render  it  as  pernicious  as  it  is  absurd.  In  tlie 
trial  of  Hadfield  for  shooting  at  the  king,  Lord  Kenyon,  afler  admitting  that 
he  was  insane  both  before  and  afler  the  act,  and  that  it  was  improbable  he 
had  recovered  his  senses  in  the  interim,  declared,  that  '*  were  they  to  run  into 
nicety,  proof  might  be  demanded  of  his  insanity  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed  *M  as  if  such  proof  were  not  utterly  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  means. 
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nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  important  that  on  subjects  like 
medical  jurisprudence,  language  should  be  used  with  strict 
adherence  to  its  original  and  proper  signification  ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  a  lucid  interval  is  defined  bj  competent  authority 
to  be  a  ^*  temporary  cure "  of  the  disease,  a  recovery  of  the 
mind's  general  habit,  the  occurrence  of  which  must  be  proved 
by  the  **  state  and  habit "  of  the  person,  observed  during  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  we  have  to  complain  that  the  term 
is  applied  by  others  to  a  mere  remission  in  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  which  lasts  but  a  few  minutes,  and  is  proved  by  a 
single  coherent  act. 

§  416.  The  construction  here  put  upon  the  lucid  interval  not 
only  conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  authorities  we 
have  quoted,  but  has  not  been  countenanced  by  subsequent 
decisions,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  a  recent  case, 
where  the  testamentary  acts  of  an  insane  person  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  executors,  who  endeavored  to  prove  the  occur- 
rence of  a  lucid  interval  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  the 
court.  Sir  John  Nicholl,  decided  that  the  proof  was  not  suffi- 
cient,  though  it  was  unquestionably  stronger  than  in  the  case 
of  Gartwright  v.  Gartwright.  The  surgeon  of  the  testator, 
who  saw  him  once  within  the  period  —  a  little  more  than  ten 
months  —  that  included  the  two  wills  in  question,  and  com- 
menced a  frequent  attendance  on  him  between  two  and  three 
months  afterwards,  deposed,  that  on  none  of  these  occasions 
did  he  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  insanity,  but  **  conducted 
himself  and  talked  and  discoursed  in  a  rational  manner, 
and  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties."  The 
solicitor  who  took  the  instructions  for  the  last  will  considered 
him  of  sound  mind,  and  deposed  that  neither  of  the  witnesses 
^  treated  him  as  a  person  of  diseased  intellect  or  of  unsound 
mind.  In  the  testamentary  dispositions  themselves,  there  was 
nothing  to  negative  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  soundness  of 
mind.     In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  testator  was 
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80  deranged  that  he  was  attended  by  a  keeper  from  a  lonatic 
asylum  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  date  of  the  first  will, 
and  frequently  manifested  absurd  delusions  during  the  period 
including  both  wills,  the  above  proof  was  not  considered  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  reasoning  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  insanity.  ^^  It  is  dear,"  said  the  court,  ^'  that  persons 
essentially  insane  may  be  calm,  may  do  acts,  hold  conyerssr 
tions,  and  even  pass  in  general  society  as  perfectly  sane.  It 
often  requires  close  examination  by  persons  skilled  m  the 
disorder  to  discover  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  mentil 
derangement  is  removed,  and  the  mind  again  become  perfectly 
sound.  When  there  is  calmness,  when  there  is  rationality  on 
ordinary  subjects,  those  who  see  the  party  usually  conclude 
that  his  recovery  is  perfect.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  not  actual 
recovery,  and  a  return  to  the  management  of  himself  and  his 
concerns  by  the  unfortunate  individual,  the  proof  of  a  ludd 
interval  is  extremely  difficult."^  Whatever  confidence  the 
civil  law  may  repose  in  the  evidence  famished  by  the  character 
of  the  testameutary  act  touching  the  mental  condition  of  the 
testator,  it  is  distinctly  enough  inculcated  in  the  above  quota-' 
tions  that  such  evidence  is  not  necessarily  to  prevail  over  that 
which  is  drawn  from  his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  When, 
however,  sanity  is  confessedly  doubtful  merely,  then  "  the  agent 
is  to  be  inferred  rational,  from  the  character  broadly  taken  of 
his  act."  2 


*  Oroom  and  Thomas  v,  Thomas  and  Thomas,  2  Hagg.  433.  In  White  «. 
priver,  1  PhilUmore,  84,  however,  a  lucid  interval  was  held  to  be  established, 
on  much  less  proof  than  was  offered  in  the  above  case,  though  far  more,  cer- 
tainly, than  was  admitted  in  Cartwright  t>.  Cartwright.  In  a  more  recent 
case,  Chambers  ».  The  Queen's  Proctor,  2  Curteis,  415,  the  court,  as  if  fol- 
lowing the  principle  laid  down  in  Cartwright  o.  Cartwright,  established  the 
will  of  a  niun  who  was  admitted  to  have  entertained  insane  delusions  during 
the  three  days  immediately  preceding  its  execution,  and  to  have  committed 
suicide  the  next  day  after. 

•  Scruby  and  Finch  v.  Fordham,  1  Addams,  74. 
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§  417.  It  has  been  admitted  that,  with  certain  reserrations, 
the  civil  responsibilities  of  the  insane  are  unimpaired  during 
the  lucid  interval,  because  the  mind  is  suflScientlj  restored  to 
enable  the  individual  to  act  with  tolerable  discretion  in  his 
civil  relations.  In  respect  to  crime,  however,  the  matter  is 
altogether  different,  for  reasons  that  will  not  be  without  their 
force,  we  trust,  to  those  who  have  attentively  considered  the 
preceding  remarks.  These  reasons  are,  that  the  crimes  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  a  lucid  interval  are 
generally  the  result  of  the  momentary  excitement  produced 
by  sudden  provocations  ;  that  these  provocations  put  an  end 
to  the  temporary  cure,  by  immediately  reproducing  that 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain  called  irritation^  or  sttper- 
firitatioHj  and  that  this  condition  is  the  essential  cause  of 
mental  derangement  which  absolves  from  all  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  crime.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  wo  ought 
never  perhaps  to  convict  for  a  crime  committed  during  the 
lucid  interval,  because  there  is  every  probability  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  under  the  influence  of  that  cerebral  irritation  which 
makes  a  man  insane.  The  difference  between  a  person  in  the 
lucid  interval  and  one  who  has  never  been  insane,  on  which 
we  particularly  insist,  is  that,  while  in  the  latter  provocations 
stimulate  the  passions  to  the  highest  degree  of  which  they  are 
capable  in  a  state  of  health,  though  still  more  or  less  under 
his  control,  they  produce  in  the  former  a  pathological  change 
wliich  deprives  him  of  everything  like  moral  liberty.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  barely  state  these  views, 
since  their  correctness  seems  to  have  been  universally  recog- 
nized in  practice,  not  a  single  case  having  occurred,  so  far 
as  can  l>e  ascertained,  where  a  person  has  been  convicted  of 
crime  committed  during  a  lucid  interval.  Burdened  as  the 
criminal  law  is  with  false  principles  on  the  subject  of  insan- 
ity, the  time  has  gone  by  when  juries  will  return  a  verdict 
of  guilty  against  one  who  is  admitted  to  have  been  insane, 
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shortly  before  and  after  the  criminal  act  witti  which  he  is 
charged.^ 

§418.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  period 
intervening  between  the  perfect  cure  of  one  attack  of  insanitj, 
and  the  occurrence  of  another  attack,  with  a  lucid  interYil. 
The  renewal  of  the  disease  does  not  prove  ttiat  it  never  has 
been  cured,  for  in  this  respect  insanity  follows  the  same  patho- 
logical laws  as  gout,  rheumatism,  colic,  or  any  other  disease. 
True,  persons  who  have  experienced  repeated  attacks  of  insan- 
ity generally  labor  under  a  certain  irritability  of  the  nervous 
l»ystem,  which  should  lead  us  to  be  cautious  in  forming  opinions 
relative  to  their  moral  liberty  under  particular  circumstances. 
Whether  the  absence  of  the  disease  arise  from  a  lucid  interval, 
or  a  complete  cure,  the  occurrence  of  certain  exciting  causes 
equally  exposes  the  patient  to  a  renewed  attack  of  the  disease 
in  all  its  original  severity.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  criminal 
acts  of  one  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  insanity  are  called  in 
question,  and  it  appears  that  the  accused  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  violent  or  harassing  moral  emotions,  such  as  anger, 
grief,  or  sense  of  responsibility;  or  of  certain  physiological 
conditions,  such  as  menstruation,  lactation,  or  the  repulsion 
of  other  diseases ;  or  exposed  to  the  noxious  influence  of  cer- 
tain physical  agents,  such  as  insolation,  deprivation  of  sleep,  or 

*  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  scyerity  that  characterizes  the 
spirit  of  the  English  criminal  law,  that  we  look  with  no  little  jealousy  on  any 
attempt  to  circumscribe  the  range  of  its  operation.  In  Germany,  however, 
where  no  such  influence  is  felt,  more  humane  and  scientific  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  responsibility  during  the  lucid  interval  have  found  distinguished  sap- 
porters.  '*The  state  of  mind  during  the  lucid  interval  is  such,^*  says  Dr. 
Friedreich,  '*  that  a  circumstance  which  would  have  passed  unnoticed  at  any 
other  time,  here  excites  the  individual  to  violent,  illegal  acts/*  '*  Who  can 
positively  decide  whether  the  criminal  act  really  happened  during  a  lucid 
interval,  or  was  the  result  of  a  paroxysm  prematurely  provoked  by  some  in- 
ternal or  external  cause  of  excitement  (for  during  the  lucid  inter>'al  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  excitement  is  greatly  increased),  and  which  paroxysm  might 
not  have  occurred  at  all  without  such  provocation  P  "  —  Ud)er  Zurechnung  im 
lucido  intervallo,  Neues  Archiv  des  Criminalrechis,  xiv.  268. 
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blows  on  the  head,  —  we  are  justified  in  considering  him  as  not 
having  been  morally  free  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
causes  of  this  kind  in  operation,  and  the  usual  signs  of  insanity 
were  not  present,  and  especially  if  the  act  obviously  serves 
some  interest  of  the  accused,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  responsible  for  his  criminal  acts. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


SUfULATBD  INSANITT. 


§  419.  The  supposed  insurmountable  difficulty  of  diBtingoisb- 
ing  between  feigned  and  real  insanity  has  conduced  probably 
more  than  all  other  causes  together  to  bind  the  legal  profession 
to  the  most  rigid  construction  and  application  of  the  conunon 
law  relative  to  this  disease,  and  is  always  put  forward  in  ob- 
jection to  the  more  humane  doctrines  that  have  been  inculcated 
in  the  present  work.  That  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced, 
and  given  rise  to  much  perplexity  and  mistake,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  whether  it  has  not  arisen 
less  from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  than  from  the  imperfect 
means  that  have  been  generally  applied  to  its  elucidation.  The 
opinions  of  physicians,  which  are  ordinarily  taken  in  doubtfal 
cases,  have  often  been  received  with  a  deference  that  was  war- 
ranted more  by  general  professional  reputation  than  by  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  this  particular  disease.  The  treatment  of 
insanity  is  now  so  much  confined  to  the  heads  of  extensive 
establishments  in  which  its  subjects  are  congregated,  that 
opportunities  for  studying  it  are  comparatively  limited  in 
ordinary  practice,  so  that  a  physician  may  be  justly  celebrated 
in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  other  diseases,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  poorly  qualified  to  decide  upon  questions  relative 
to  insanity,  especially  when  every  effort  is  made  to  perplex  and 
mystify  his  mind.  This  truth  cannot  be  disguised,  and  though 
physicians  are  frequently  unwilling  to  believe  it,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  act  on  the  popular  notion  that  all  medical  subjects 
arc  equally  familiar  to  them,  this  is  no  reason  why  courts  and 
juries  should  ever  forget  it.    Nothing,  indeed,  requires  a  severer 
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exercise  of  a  physician's  knowledge  and  tact  than  a  case  of 
simulated  insanity ;  but  the  same  might  be  said  with  quite  as 
much  truth  of  other  diseases  that  men  have  been  led  to  feign, 
but  which  nevertheless  are  every  day  investigated  and  under- 
stood. 

§  420.  The  workings  of  an  insane  mind  —  such  as  attract 
Uie  popular  notice  —  are  apparently  so  confused  and  discordant, 
so  wild  and  unnatural,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
as  prevalent  as  it  is  unfounded,  that  insanity  may  be  easily 
imitated.  The  method  that  is  in  madness,  the  constant  and 
consistent  reference  to  the  predominant  idea,  which  the  prac- 
tised observer  detects  amid  the  greatest  irregularity  of  conduct 
and  language,  is  one  of  those  essential  features  in  certain 
forms  of  the  disease,  which  is  generally  overlooked,  or  at  least 
very  unsuccessfully  imitated.  Those  who  have  been  longest 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  insane,  and  whose  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  disease  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory 
guaranty  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions,  assure  us  that 
insanity  is  not  easily  feigned,  and  consequently  that  no  attempt 
at  imposition  can  long  escape  the  efforts  of  one  properly  qual- 
ified to  expose  it.  Georget  does  not  believe  '^  that  a  person 
who  has  not  made  the  insane  a  subject  of  study  can  simulate 
madness  so  as  to  deceive  a  physician  well  acquainted  with  the 
disease."  ^  Mr.  Haslam  declares  that  ^'  to  sustain  the  character 
of  a  paroxysm  of  active  insanity  would  require  a  continuity  of 
exertion  beyond  the  power  of  a  sane  person."*  Dr.  Conolly 
affirms  ^^  that  he  can  hardly  imagine  a  case  which  would  be 
proof  against  an  efficient  system  of  observation."^  Another 
writer,  while  admitting  that  attempts  to  deceive  arc  sometimes 
successful,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ofiera- 
tions  of  the  mind  in  health  and  disease  possessed  by  medical 
men  in  general,  observes,  however,  that  when  wo  consider  the 

'  Des  Mftladies  Mirntalcs,  00. 

'  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  ntlatcs  to  Insanity,  322. 

'  Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications  of  Insaniij,  467. 
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^Wery  peculiar  complex  phenomena  which  characteriie  true 
madness,  and  reflect  on  the  general  ignorance  of  those  who 
attempt  to  imitate  them,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  sudi  i 
finished  picture  as  could  impose  on  persons  well  aoqusinted 
with  the  real  disease."^    With  such  authority  heiore  as, to 
urge,  as  an  objection  against  the  free  admission  of  insanilj  ii 
excuse  for  crime,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  attempli 
to  feign  it,  can  no  longer  be  anything  more  than  ythe  pbt  d 
ignorance  or  indolence.    The  only  effect  such  diflbmlty  dMNdi 
have  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  form  their  opinloM  \if 
the  evidence  they  hear,  should  be  to  impress  them  with  i 
stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  of  an  intimate^  praoticil  to* 
quaintance  with  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witosa, 
and  convince  them  that  without  this  qualification  Hib  testinoay 
of  the  physician  is  but  little  better  than  that  of  anyone  iIiOi 
We  shall  now  notice  those  features  of  iasanity,  the  knoiris^P 
of  which,  either  from  their  not  being  generally  obvious,  or  not  . 
easily  simulated,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  reality  bm 
the  imitation ;  and  as  general  mania  is  oftener  chosen  dm 
any  other  form  of  mental  derangement  for  the  purpose  d 
deception,  we  shall  begin  with  that. 

§  421.  The  grand  fault  committed  by  impostors  is  that,  in 
their  anxiety  to  produce  an  imitation  that  shall  deceive,  thej 
overdo  the  character  they  assume,  and  present  nothing  bat  t 
clumsy  caricature.  The  representations  of  mania  put  forth  in 
the  works  of  novelists  and  poets,  with  a  few  such  admirable 
exceptions  as  the  Lear  and  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare,  the  Julit 
Mowbray  and  Madge  Wildfire  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are,  of  all 
their  attempts  to  copy  nature,  the  least  like  their  model.  If^ 
then,  men  of  education,  who  may  have  had  some  opportunities 
for  observing  the  disease,  have  after  all  so  imperfect  a  pictore 
of  its  phenomena  in  their  mind,  what  success  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  attempts  of  persons  who,  for  the  most  part, 
assume  their  task  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  with  littie 

'  Cyclopsdla  of  Practical  Medicine :  Article,  Feigned  Diseases,  146. 
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preparation,  and  who  have  derived  all  their  ideas  of  insanity 
(rom  a  casual  visit  to  an  insane  hospital,  or  from  observ- 
ing the  manceuvres  of  some  roving  maniac?  With  such, 
insanity  is  but  anotlier  name  for  wildness,  fury,  or  unlimited 
irregularity,  and  consequently  under  the  thin  disguise  they 
issume,  tliere  can  readily  be  detected  a  constant  effort  to  im- 
press on  tlie  beholder  the  conviction  they  are  anxious  to  pro- 
duce, by  the  mere  force  of  noise  or  disorder.  Tlie  really 
insane,  except  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  readily  recognized  as  such  by  a  stranger,  and 
they  retain^  much  of  tlie  rational  as  to  require  an  effort  to 
detect  the  impairment  of  their  faculties.  In  feigned  cases,  all 
this  is  very  different;  the  person  is  determined  that  his  de- 
rangement shall  not  be  overlooked  for  want  of  numerous  and 
Dbvious  manifestations  of  its  existence.  Under  this  impression, 
the  impostor  is  constantly  guilty  of  some  word  or  act  grossly 
inconsistent  with  real  insanity,  and  affording  an  easy  clew  to 
the  truth  of  the  case. 

§  422.  Generally,  after  the  acute  stage  has  passed  off,  a 
maniac  has  no  difficulty  in  remembering  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, tlie  places  he  has  been  accustomed  to  frequent, 
names,  dates,  and  events,  and  the  occurrences  of  liis  life.  The 
ordinary  relations  of  things  are,  with  some  exceptions,  as 
easily  and  clearly  perceived  as  ever,  and  his  discrimination  of 
character  seems  to  be  marked  by  liis  usual  shrewdness.  His 
replies  to  questions,  though  they  may  sometimes  indicate  de- 
lusion or  extravagant  notions,  generally  have  some  relation  to 
the  subject,  and  show  that  it  has  occupied  his  attention.  Now, 
a  person  simulating  mania  will  frequently  deny  all  knowledge 
of  men  or  things,  with  whom  he  has  always  been  familiar, 
especially  whenever  he  imagines  that  such  ignorance,  if  believed, 
may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  The  very 
names,  dates,  and  transactions  with  which  he  has  been  most 
lately  and  intimately  conversant,  he  will,  for  the  same  reason, 
refuse  to  remember,  while  the  real  madman  will  seldom,  if 

SS 
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ever,  forget  them,  in  whatever  shapes  they  may  appear  to  his 
mindj  or  with  whatever  delusions  they  may  be  connected.   His 
distorted  perceptions  may  transform  his  humble  dwdliug  into 
a  princely  castle,  and  the  people  about  him  into  generals  and 
eourtiers  ready  to  execute  his  slightest  orders ;  but  he  will 
never  deny  thitt  he  has  an  abode,  nor  forget  the  existence  or 
names  of  those  whose  station  and  duties  he  lias  so  entirely 
mistaken.    Grant  his  premises,  and  oftentimes  nothing  can 
be  urged  against  the  conclusions  of  the  madman's  reasoning; 
but  in  simulated  madness,  the  common  error  is  to  imagine 
that  nothing  must  be  remembered  correctly,  and  tli%|t  tlie  more 
inconsistent  and  absurd  the  discourse,  the  better  is  Uie  at- 
tempt at  deception  sustained.    In  simulated  madness  tliere  is 
also  a  eertain  hesitation  and  appearance  of  premeditation  in 
tlie  succession  of  ideas,  however  incoherent,  very  different  from 
the  abruptness  and  rapidity  with  which  in  real  madness  the 
train  of  thought  is  changed.     This,  of  itself,  is  siiflSdent, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  reveal  the  deception  to  the  prac- 
tised observer  of  insanity.     In  simulated  mania,  the  impostor, 
when  requested  to  repeat  his  disordered  ideas,  will  generally 
do  it  correctly,  as  if  anxious  that  none  of  his  ravings  should 
escape  attention,  or  be  forgotten  ;  while  the  genuine  patient 
will  be  apt  to  wander  from  the  track,  or  introduce  ideas'  that 
had  not  presented   themselves  before.     The   following  case, 
which  we  find  in  one  of  Georget's  works,  will  furnish  an  ap- 
propriatc  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  give  an 
insight  into  the  devices  of  imposture,  to  be  obtained  only  from 
examples : — 

§  423.  "  Jean  Pierre,  aged  forty-three  years,  formerly  a  no- 
tary, was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Assizes,  of  Paris,  on  the 
2l8t of  February,  1824,  accused  of  crimes  and  misconduct,  in 
which  cunning  and  bad  faith  had  been  prominently  conspic- 
uous. He  had  already  been  condemned  for  forgery ;  and  was 
now  accused  of  forgery,  swindling,  and  incendiarism.  When 
examined  after  his  arrest,  he  answered  with  precision  every 
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qaestion  that  was  put  to  him.  But  about  a  month  after,  he 
would  no  longer  explain  himself,  talked  incoherently,  and 
finally  gave  way  to  acts  of  fury,  breaking  and  destroying 
ererything  that  came  in  his  way,  and  throwing  the  furni- 
ture out  of  the  window.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  medical 
men  who  were  called  to  examine  him,  Jean  Pierre  was  sent  to 
the  Bicetre,  to  be  more  closely  observed.  There  he  became 
acquainted  with  another  pretended  lunatic,  accused  also  of 
forgery  and  swindling,  and  retained  in  that  house  for  the  same 
purpose,  —  that  of  being  observed  by  the  physicians.  One 
night  a  violent  fire  broke  out  at  the  Bic6tre,  in  three  different 
places  at  once,  in  one  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  insane, 
which  circumstance  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  fire  was  the 
effect  of  malice.  The  next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  two 
supposed  madmen  had  disappeared.  Jean  Pierre  hid  himself 
in  Paris  in  a  house  where  his  wife  was  employed,  and  where 
he  was  again  arrested.  Immediately  on  his  escape  from  the 
Bicetre,  he  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  t>een  taken  when  he  again  assumed  the 
character  of  a  madman.  From  the  indictment,  it  appears  that 
the  person  who  ran  away  at  the  same  time  with  Jean  Pierre 
confessed  that  they  had  formed  the  plan  of  escaping  in  company, 
and  that  they  had  profited  by  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  to  put 
it  into  execution.  He  also  said  that  Jean  Pierre  had  made  him 
swear  to  reveal  nothing;  and  he  seems  to  have  told  as  a 
secret  to  one  of  the  officers  of  La  Force,  that  the  fire  was  the 
work  of  Jean  Pierre. 

^^  All  the  witnesses  who  had  had  any  transactions  with,  or 
known  anything  of  the  accused  before  his  arrest,  deposed  that  he 
always  seemed  to  them  rational  enough,  and  even  very  intelligent 
in  business.  One  of  the  prisoners  in  La  Force,  who  occasionally 
met  and  talked  with  Jean  Pierre,  declared  that  his  conversation 
was  often  very  incoherent,  and  that,  in  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon,  his  mind  was  much  excited.  But  these  observations 
were  made  after  the  arrest  of  tlie  accused.    It  was  his  conduct 
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at  the  trial,  howeyer,  whioh,  more  than  anything  else,  profed 
that  the  madness  of  Jean  Pierre  was  only  assumed ;  for  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  his  answers  that  would  have  been  girai 
by  a  madman.    The  following  are  a  few  of  Uiem: — 

^^  Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-six  years  [he  vat 
forty-three]  • 

'  ^^  Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  with  Messrs.  Pelleiia 
and  Desgranges  [two  of  his  dupes]? — A.  I  don't  know 
them. 

*^  Q.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  pretended  notarial  deed 
which  you  gave  this  witness  ?  —  A.  I  do  not  understand  this. 

"  Q.  You  have  acknowledged  this  deed  before  the  commis- 
sary of  police  ?  —  A.  It  is  possible. 

^^  Q.  Wliy,  the  day  of  your  arrest,  did  you  tear  up  the  bill 
for  three  thousand  eight  hundred  francs  ? — A.  1  don't  recol- 
lect. 

^^  Q.  You  stated,  in  your  previous  examinations,  that  it  was 
because  the  bill  had  been  paid.  —  A.  It  is  possible. 

^^  As  to  many  other  of  his  own  depositions  the  accused 
answered,  in  like  manner,  that  he  did  not  recollect  anything 
about  them. 

<^  Q.  Do  you  know  this  witness  [the  portress  of  the  house  he 
lived  in]  ?  —  A.  1  don't  know  that  woman. 

^^  Q.  Can  you  point  out  any  person  who  was  confined  in  La 
Force  with  you,  and  who  can  give  any  account  of  your  then 
state  of  mind  ?  —  A.  I  don't  understand  this. 

"  Q.  You  made  your  escape  from  the  BicStre  7 — A.  Were 
you  there  ? 

"  Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  escape  ?  —  A.  At  one  o'clock  — 
three  o'clock. 

"  Q.  What  road  did  you  take  ?  —  ^.  That  of  Meux  en  Briei 
[He  took  that  of  Normandy.] 

"  Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  set  the  BicStre  on  fire  ?  —  AAio 
not  know  what  you  mean. 

^^  Q.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Froyofif  the  day  after 
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your  escape  from  the  BicStre  ?  —  A.  I  did  not  write  that  Iet» 
ter.     [It  was  his  own  handwriting.] 

^^  When  charged  with  setting  fire  to  the  BicStre,  Jean  Pierre 
uttered  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  and  incessantly  inter- 
mpted  his  counsel  and  the  advocate-general  in  their  pleadings, 
with  contradictions,  ridiculous  remarks,  and  curses.'*  ^ 

§  424.  In  commenting  on  this  case,  Oeorget  obserres,  that 
**  among  those  madmen  who  have  not  entirely  lost  their  senses, 
—  and  Jean  Pierre  is  not  one  of  this  kind,  —  probably  not  one 
will  be  found  who  would  mistake  the  persons  with  whom  he 
has  been  connected,  who  would  not  understand  what  a  notarial 
act  is,  who  would  have  forgotten  his  actions,  who  would  not 
"know  what  was  meant  when  a  memorable  event  was  recalled 
to  him,  and  who  would  make  such  singular  answers  as  those 
we  have  quoted.  The  latter  appear  as  so  many  contradictions 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  insane.  When 
people  have  completely  lost  their  reason,  they  either  do  not 
reply  to  questions  at  all,  or  branch  off  to  subjects  that  have  no 
relation  to  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients whose  understanding  was  reduced  to  a  few  isolated  sensa- 
tions, and  who  recognized  their  parents  and  friends,  and  called 
them  by  name.  Some,  it  is  true,  can  recognize  nobody,  but  they 
certainly  would  not  have  returned  all  the  answers  above  men- 
tioned, and  Uieir  mental  disorder  would  have  been  otherwise 
characterized."  ^ 

§  425.  The  change  that  takes  place  in  the  moral  character 
of  the  insane,  in  their  affections  and  desires,  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  genuineness  of  any  particular  case,  inasmuch 
as  this  fact  hardly  enters  into  the  popular  notions  of  this  dis- 
ease. Perhaps  no  character  of  mania,  general  or  partial,  is 
more  common  than  that  inversion  of  feeling,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  reference  to  every  person  or  thing  that  comes  within 
the  circle  of  the  domestic  and  friendly  relations.    The  feelings 

'  Archives  gdn^ral  de  Mdd.  vlii.  182. 
*  Def  Maladies  Mentales,  61. 
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of  the  parent,  child,  and  apouse  seem  to  be  completely 
oated,  while  family  loses  its  ties,  home  its  endearments,  and 
friends  their  kind  and  soothing  influence.  Suspicion  takes  the 
place  of  confiding  trust ;  jealousy,  of  love ;  and  fierce  and  hos- 
tile demeanor,  of  grace  and  suavity  of  manner.  Aa  the  ae¥e^ 
ity  of  the  disease  abates,  the  current  of  the  afiiactions  begins  to 
resume  its  ordinary,  direction,  and  no  indication  of  improve- 
ment is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  manifestations  of  regard  for 
those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  ties  of  intimacy  or  relation- 
ship. The  impostor  is  seldom  aware  of  these  fSicts,  and  gen- 
orally  evinces  no  settled  diminution  of  his  attachment  'to  liis 
family  or  friends.  He  does  not  scruple  to  show  his  ordinaxy 
fondness  for  his  children  or  parents,  or  if  he  happens  to  be 
aware  of  the  trait  of  insanity  here  described,  and  has  sup- 
pressed all  such  displays,  the  first  menace  of  injury  to  these 
objects  of  his  regard  is  sufficient  to  tear  away  his  disguise, 
and  disclose  the  rational  and  afifectionate  man.  In  the  conspir- 
acies and  hostile  plans  that  constantly  perplex  the  madman's 
brain,  his  intimate  friends  bear  the  most  prominent  part,  while 
the  impostor  always  pitches  upon  those  as  the  disturbers  of  his 
peace,  with  whom  he  has  had  some  previous  disagreement,  or, 
at  least,  no  particular  intimacy. 

§  426.  In  real,  general  mania,  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
insensibility  to  the  ordinary  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life, 
insomuch  that  sometimes  those  who  were  formerly  noted  for 
the  purity  of  their  manners,  freely  indulge  in  obscene  lan- 
guage and  filthy  practices.  Indeed,  it  seldom  happens  that  in 
general  mania  the  patient  preserves  the  natural  propriety  of 
his  conversation  and  manners ;  and  this  departure  from  the 
ordinary  character  will  go  far  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
simulated  disease. 

§  427.  If,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  prove  elsewhere,  mauia 
arises  from  cerebral  disorder,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  it  giving  rise  to  physical  disturbances  of  more  or  less  mo- 
ment, and,  accordingly,  in  most  cases,  it  actually  is  manifested 
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by  Tarious  pathological  symptoms  which  no  device  of  imposture 
can  ever  imitate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  wildncss  of  the  eye, 
and  a  certain  strangeness  of  expression,  as  easily  recognized 
when  once  impressed  on  the  mind,  as  it  is  difficult  to  describe, 
there  is  some  degree  of  febrile  action  which  it  requires  no  very 
labored  examination  to  discover.  The  pulse  will  generally  be 
found  more  frequent  than  in  health,  and  when  this  increased 
frequency  is  observed  in  doubtful  cases,  it  will  furnish  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  mental  disorder.  In 
the  case  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  be  executed  who  was  sus- 
pected of  feigning  madness,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Rush 
was  requested,  and  when  that  critical  observer  of  disease  found 
the  pulse  twenty  beats  more  frequent  than  in  the  natural  state, 
be  decided,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  this  fact,  that  the  pris- 
oner was  really  insane,^  and  such  he  finally  proved  to  be  beyond 
a  doubt.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  whenever 
the  pulse  remains  at  the  natural  standard,  the  plea  of  mad- 
ness is  fictitious,  nor  vice  versa ;  it  is  mentioned  merely  as  a 
valuable  means  in  connection  with  others,  of  arriving  at  cor- 
rect conclusions  in  doubtful  cases. 

§  428.  Sleeplessness,  which  is  so  common  in  mania,  is 
another  of  those  symptoms,  the  presence  of  which  may  furnish 
conclusive  proof  of  real  insanity,  and  though  its  absence  would 
hardly  warrant  the  contrary  conclusion,  it  would  certainly  pro- 
duce strong  suspicions,  and  thus  give  additional  weight  to  less 
prominent  symptoms.  In  real  mania,  the  patient  will  bo  days 
and  even  a  week  without  sleep,  while  the  simulator,  if  aware  of 
this  feature  of  the  disease,  will  be  observed,  when  faithfully 
watched,  not  to  protract  his  sleeplessness  to  anything  like  the 
period  which  is  commonly  attained  in  the  real  disease.  In 
fact,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  sound  sleep  will  invariably  over- 
take him  before  the  second  or  third  day.  Impostors  almost 
always  attempt  to  imitate  the  nocturnal  restlessness  and  dis- 
order of  maniacs,  but  the  imitation  is  as  different  from  Uie 

*  Introductory  Lectures,  369. 
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reality  as  the  occasional  interventioii  of  soimd  dumben^oaa 
make  it,  —  a  difiference  which  it  would  require  but  little  watob- 
ing  to  establish. 

§  429.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  of  itself  furniahea  a 
better  test  in  doubtful  cases,  than  the  manner  of  their  inTaaioo* 
Well-marked,  real  mania  seldom  occurs  suddenly,  but  ia  pre- 
ceded, as  has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  by  a  course  of  prelimi- 
nary symptoms  which  occupy  a  period  of  more  or  leas  duratkMi. 
and  which,  though  they  do  not  always  suggest  to  the  beholder 
the  suspicion  of  derangement,  wiU,  when  the  disease  has  be- 
come indubitably  ostalj^ished,  be  recollected  as  haTing  appeared 
strange  and  unaccountable.  In  simulated  insanity,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  invasion  is  as  sudden  as  is  most  frequently  the  oo- 
casion  that  leads  to  it.  The  simulator  being  unaware  of  the 
progressive  nature  ot  the  invasion,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
health,  startles  his  attendants  by  an  outbreak  of  the  most 
extravagantly  wild  and  furious  conduct,  while  the  minuteal 
inquiries  will  fail  to  establish  the  previous  existenoe  of  any 
precursory  symptoms.  No  instance  of  strange,  or  eccentric  con- 
duct or  language,  not  the  slightest  departure  from  the  individ* 
ual's  natural  thoughts  and  affections,  or  manner  of  manifesting 
them,  nor  any  indications  of  bodily  derangement,  will  have 
been  observed  by  those  who  were  about  his  person.  When, 
therefore,  the  disease  has  come  on  in  this  manner,  it  may  be 
safely  concluded,  if  there  be  any  the  least  ground  of  suspicion, 
that  the  case  is  one  of  simulation. 

§  430.  When  other  tests  fail,  the  habits  and  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  may  sometimes  furnish  us  with 
valuable  information.  If,  for  instance,  the  person  have  in- 
dulged in  intemperate  drinking,  the  occurrence  of  mental 
derangement  would  be  no  unnatural  sequel  to  the  sudden 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  to  which  prisoners  are 
generally  subjected.  If  insanity  have  been  a  disease  of  his 
family,  more  especially  if  it  have  been  manifested  in  former 
periods  of  his  life,  when  there  existed  no  motive  for  decep- 
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tion,  there  mast  be  additional  evidence  strong  enough  to 
ooonterbalance  the  presumption  drawn  from  this  fact,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  case  is  one  of  simulation.  When, 
too,  the  person  is  well  known  to  possess  an  irritable,  ner- 
Tous  temperament,  inordinately  excited  by  moral  or  physical 
causes,  this  fact  will  very  justly  raise  a  bias  in  his  favor,  and 
lead  us  to  require  so  much  additional  weight  in  the  proofs  of 
deception ;  and  its  force  will  be  strengthened  by  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  recently 
placed  are  of  the  very  kind  most  calculated  to  produce  the 
effect  to  which  he  is  thus  predisposed. 

§  431.  In  real  mania  there  is  usually  an  extreme  irrita- 
bility of  temper  which  makes  the  person  impatient  of  the 
least  contradiction,  and  is  constantly  breaking  out  into  furious 
gusts  of  passion,  as  sudden  as  the  apparent  causes  are  inade- 
quate to  account  for  them.  This  feature  of  mania  is  not  easily 
imitated,  and  nothing  less  than  long  personal  observation  of 
the  insane,  joined  with  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  mimicry, 
would  enable  the  simulator  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximation 
to  the  reality.  When,  therefore,  the  pretended  madman  main- 
tains his  temper  under  various  little  annoyances  and  contra- 
dictions, or  only  displays  a  clumsily  enacted  passion,  it  may 
be  pretty  safely  concluded  that  he  is  feigning  the  disease. 

§  432.  Generally,  persons  feigning  mania  lack  the  bold,  un- 
flinching look  of  real  maniacs ;  they  never  look  the  physician 
steadily  in  the  face,  nor  allow  him  to  fix  their  eye ;  and,  on  being 
accused,  their  change  of  countenance  plainly  betrays  that  they 
are  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  charge.  Dr.  Henncn  speaks 
of  an  instance  where  a  person  feigning  madness  confessed  that 
he  could  not  support  the  inquiring  glance  of  the  physician  who 
examined  him.^ 

§  433.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  real  insanity  the  system 
becomes  singularly  insensible  to  the  power  of  certain  medicines, 
particularly  emetics,  drastic  purgatives,  and  opium.    A  dose 

'  Prtndplei  of  Militarj  Surgerj,  364. 
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of  the  last  article,  which  would  not  procure  a  moment's  sleep 
to  a  real  maniac,  would  completely  overpower  the  simulatori 
and  in  doubtful  cases  the  result  of  this  experiment  should  be 
entitled  to  considerable  weight.  The  same  may  also  be  sud 
of  experiments  on  the  efiect  of  other  narcotics. 

§  434.  Partial  insanity,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  difll- 
culty  of  the  attempt,  is  much  less  frequently  simulated,  and 
with  a  much  smaller  degree  of  success  than  the  general  form 
of  the  disease.  Those  who  undertake  it  "  are  deficient,"  says 
Haslam,  *^  in  the  presiding  principle,  the  ruling  delusion,  the 
unfounded  aversions,  and  causeless  attachments  which  charae- 
terize  insanity,  —  they  are  unable  to  mimic  the  solemn-  dignity 
of  systematic  madness,  nor  recur  to  those  associations  which 
mark  this  disorder ;  and  they  will  want  the  peculiarity  of  look 
which  so  strongly  impresses  an  experienced  observer.*'  ^  The 
mental  and  physical  peculiarities  of  partial  mania  are  oft 
kind  tha^t  do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  observation,  and 
instead  of  loudly  proclaiming  the  presence  of  a  crazed  con- 
dition, and  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  some 
investigation  i&  required  before  they  are  discovered.  All  this 
is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  simulator,  which  require 
that  an  immediate  and  powerful  impression  should  be  made  on 
those  in  whose  charge  he  is  placed.  If,  however,  in  consequence 
of  ignorance  or  presumption,  these  diiScultics  are  unknown 
or  under-estimated,  and  the  task  of  simulating  partial  madness 
is  assumed,  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  affection  to  detect  the  counterfeit  almost  at  a 
glance.  In  real  monomania  the  patient  seldom  troubles  himself 
to  make  the  subject  of  his  delusion  square  with  other  notions 
with  which  it  has  more  or  less  relation,  and  the  spectator  won- 
ders that  he  can  possibly  help  observing  the  inconsistency  of 
his  ideas,  and  that  when  pointed  out  to*  him,  he  should  seem 
to  be  indifferent  to  or  unaware  of  this  fact.  In  the  simulator, 
on  the  contrary,  the  experienced  physician  will  detect  an  un- 

^  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  323. 
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ceasing  endeavor  to  soften  down  the  palpable  absurdity  of  his 
delusions,  or  reconcile  them  with  correct  and  rational  notions. 
This  too  obvious  anxiety  to  produce  an  impression,  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  reserve  and  indifference  of  the  real  disorder, 
and  will  of  itself  furnish  almost  conclusive  proof  of  simulation. 
In  partial  mania,  the  subject  of  the  delusion,  though  it  may 
frequently  change,  completely  occupies  the  mind  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  and  the  patient's  discourse,  when  he  wanders, 
will  always  have  some  relation  to  it.  When  this  form  of  the 
disease  is  simulated,  the  delusions  are  not  only  frequently 
changing,  but  when  questioned  concerning  them,  the  person  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  shape  his  answer  without  any  reference 
to  the  subject,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  new 
insane  idea.  Nothing  irritates  a  monomaniac  more  than  to  be 
called  insane.  He  stoutly  repels  the  idea,  and  maintains  the 
reality  and  correctness  of  his  delusions.  The  simulator,  on 
the  contrary,  will  be  but  little  inclined  to  discourage  a  belief 
which  it  is  his  great  object  to  produce.  ^'  A  real  monomaniac,'' 
says  Marc, ''  is  strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  opinions, 
the  slightest  contradiction  excites  his  temper,  while  the  simu- 
lator readily  overlooks  this  essential  fioint  in  his  part,  if  the 
contradiction  be  skilfully  managed.  The  taciturnity  peculiar 
to  the  real  subject  of  monomania  frequently  leaves  simulators 
at  fault,  since  the  complaints  of  the  latter,  when  sure  of  being 
seen  or  heard,  and  their  repugnance  at  dwelling  in  solitude, 
are  not  met  with,  or  at  least  not  in'  the  same  degree,  in  the 
others.'*  ^  In  addition  to  these  characteristics  of  this  form  of 
mental  derangement,  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
peculiarities  diagnostic  of  general  mania  are  often  so  of  partial 
mania,  such  as  sleeplessness,  insensibility  to  opium,  and  irri- 
tability of  temper.  According  to  Marc,  monomania  that  is  not 
characterized  by  sad  or  at  least  serious  ideas,  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  led  to  criminal  acts. 

§  435.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  sometimes  simulated,  and 

*  Diet.  Sci.  M^d.  Article,  Ali^ne«. 
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the  imitation  would  be  very  Ukdy  to  deoeive  thote  not  pmv 
tically  aoquainted  with  these  mental  aflbctaoni ;  but  the  biatony 
of  the  individual  and  his  physical  oonstitntion  fimush  aueh 
oondusive  prdof  of  the  imposture,  that  the  attempt  is  less 
successful  than  when  the  other  forms  of  insanity  are  seleeted 
for 'simulation.  In  genuine  oases,  if  the  afibction  be  congeoi- 
tal,  the  liistory  of  the  patient  or  form  of  the  head  will  establish 
this  fact.  If  it  have  oocurred  at  an  after  period  of  lifiii,  the 
circumstances  that  have  occasioned  it  may  be  learned  frmi 
the  acquaintances  of  the  patient.  If  the  form  of  the  head 
present  nothing  abnormal,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  mental 
deficiency,  if  there  be  any  in  reality,  is  of  the  acquired  kind, 
so  that  if  the  person  pretends  to  have  been  from  birth  in  hit 
present  condition,  this  of  itself  would  be  presumptive  proof  of 
imposition.  If,  however,  he  is  capable  of  referring  his  mental 
deficiency  to  the  influence  of  any  particular  adventitioiis 
causes,  the  practitioner  can  determine  for  himself,  in  a  oertsii 
measure,  how  far  these  alleged  causes  oould  have  oontribated 
to  produce  the  condition  in  question.  K  they  appear  to  be 
plainly  and  palpably  inadequate,  he  has  a  right  to  conclude 
that  the  person  is  acting  the  part  of  an  impostor.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  simulator  has  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  manners  of  an  idiot  or  imbecile,  and, 
possessing  some  powers  of  mimicry,  is  able  to  give  a  pretty 
faithful  copy  of  the  example  he  has  studied.  But  there  is  a 
stupid,  vacant  cast  of  cofUntenance  in  these  afiections,  which 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  imitate  well  enough  to 
deceive  one  much  conversant  with  this  class  of  beings.  Full  sb 
difficult  is  it  to  imitate  the  unfixed,  uncertain,  expressionless 
look,  and  the  frequently  and  abruptly  fluctuating  train  of 
ideas.  Zacchias  ofiers  as  a  test  of  idiocy  the  pusillanimous 
and  submissive  character  of  its  subjects,  but  it  is  now  well 
known  that  most  idiots  are  liable,  on  provocation,  to  gusts  of 
furious,  brutal  passion,  as  transient  as  they  are  sudden.  Im- 
becility presents  such  a  diversity  of  mental  deficiency,  both  in 
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kind  and  degree,  that  the  simulation  of  it  will  baffle  the  8cni- 
tiny  of  the  obseirer  who  is  not  prepared  for  his  task  by  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  imbecile 
mind.  In  the  first  degree  of  real  imbecility  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  stupidity  and  shrewdness,  in  the  fraudulent  imi- 
tation of  which  the  vigilant  observer  may  discover  proofs  of 
simulation.  He  will  find  that  on  points  directly  involving  the 
interest  of  the  simulator,  the  latter  will  display  the  full  endow- 
ment of  tlie  shrewdness  compatible  with  this  condition,  while 
he  reserves  his  stupidity  for  occasions  where  his  own  interests 
are  not  particularly  concerned.  In  replying  to  the  questions 
put  to  him,  he  will  be  careful,  amid  all  his  display  of  imbecility, 
to  say  nothing  likely  to  favor  a  belief  of  his  guilt  in  the  matter 
which  has  led  him  to  assume  the  part  of  an  impostor.  What 
be  says  is  intended  to  leave  an  impression  favorable  to  his 
innocence,  and  this  effect  he  will  endeavor  to  produce  as  far 
as  he  dares.  When,  therefore,  the  person  replies  to  inquiries 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  criminate  himself,  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  concluded  that  the  imbecility  is  genuine ;  and  though 
the  converse  of  this  rule  may  not  be  equally  true,  yet  if  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  replies  has  an  exculpatory  turn,  strong 
ground  of  suspicion  at  least  is  afforded,  that  all  is  not  right. 
Imbecility  in  the  first  degree  will  seldom  be  counterfeited,  how- 
ever, from  the  simple  fact  that  the  real  affection  seldom  annuls 
tlie  criminal  responsibilities  of  those  who  are  acknowledged  to 
be  its  subjects. 

§  436.  Senile  dementia  may  be  simulated  by  aged  persons, 
but  is  so  imperfectly  known  as  a  distinct  form  of  insanity, 
that  its  peculiar  features  would  probably  be  mingled  with 
those  of  general  and  partial  mania,  and  thus  lead  to  an  easy 
detection.  If  the  physician  will  steadily  bear  in  mind  tliat 
senile  dementia  is  essentially  characterized  by  deficiency  of 
mental  excitement,  he  will  not  be  long  in  arriving  at  the  truth 
in  doubtful  cases,  for  the  simulator  will  inevitably  indulge  in 
hallucinations,  and  perform  physical  movements  indicative  of 
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excessive  mental  excitement.  The  principal  points  that 
tinguish  this^afTection  from  mania  may  be  briefly  recapitufaited. 
In  senile  dementia,  the  delusions  are  based  on  some  previous 
event  of  life,  and  though  irrational,  are  not  always  absurd. 
The  memory  decays,  first,  relative  to  recent  events,  and  final* 
ly,  to  everything  it  had  previously  stored  up.  The  senses 
lose  their  acuteness ;  the  power  of  recognizing  persons,  places, 
and  things  fails  at  last,  and  has  gone  for  ever ;  and  one  looks 
in  vain  for  the  least  exertion  of  thought  Tlie  whole  conduct 
and  language  are  indicative  of  complete  childishness;  audio 
this  second  childhood,  the  necessity  of  vigilance  to  prevent 
the  miserable  patient  from  injuring  himself  or  oUiers  is  no 
less  imperative  than  in  the  first.  In  mania,  the  delusions  are 
generally  absurd  as  well  as  irrational ;  the  memory  manifests 
no  decay,  except  perhaps  on  subjects  that  relate  to  the  pre- 
dominant idea ;  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  the  senses  are 
unimpaired ;  persons  and  things  are  as  readily  recognized  as 
ever ;  and  occasionally  the  mind  flashes  fortli  with  more  than 
its  usual  power  and  vividness.  At  times  the  character  as- 
sumes its  natural  manliness  and  dignity,  and  the  individual 
conducts  with  a  propriety  and  discretion  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  perfect  soundness  of  mind.  Bearing 
in  mind  these  characteristic  differences  which  are  so  little 
known  to  any  but  medical  men,  we  cannot  be  easily  deceived 
by  the  best  managed  attempt  at  simulating  senile  dementia. 
§  437.  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  851),  that  the  otiier 
forms  of  dementia  are  usually  the  sequel  of  mania,  or  other 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  previous  disorder  is  sometimes  so  mild,  so  obscure, 
and  so  short  in  its  duration,  as  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Wlien  this  is  the  case,  the  dementia  that  supervenes  is  viewed 
with  suspicion,  and  unless  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  its 
development,  it  may  frequently  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of 
simulation.  The  following  case  looks  like  one  of  this  kind, 
though  nothing  but  further  observation,  and  perhaps  more 
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iuformation  respecting  his  previous  history,  could  place  its 
true  nature  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt :  '^  I  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  requested  to  see  a  man  confined  in  jail  for  the  crime 
of  cutting  off  his  wife's  head.  This  man  had  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  the  deed,  or  to  escape  the  consequences.  For  some 
time  after  he  was  taken  to  prison  his  conduct  was  quiet,  and 
on  common  subjects  he  would  talk  in  a  common  way  with 
bis  fellow-prisoners.  When  he  was  asked  about  the  murder, 
and  reminded  that  he  would  certainly  be  hanged  for  it,  he 
always  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  done  any  harm. 
After  bein^  confined  five  or  six  weeks,  he  occasionally  showed 
a  dis()osition  to  he  violent ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  put  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck  as  if  he  intendc(l  to  hang  himself. 
Subsequently  he  became  taciturn,  and  his  demeanor  changed 
to  that  of  an  imbecile  person,  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  my 
seeing  him.  He  wore  a  woollen  cap,  which  he  had  taken  from 
one  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  carried  a  piece  of  wood  about 
with  him,  which  he  represented,  by  signs,  to  be  his  sword ;  for 
he  would  not  speak,  nor  answer  any  questions ;  only  breaking 
silence  now  and  then  by  repeating  the  word  '  cabbage,'  with- 
out any  kind  of  meaning.  He  had  buttons  and  other  common 
trinkets  tied  round  his  wrist ;  and  he  had  made  a  great  many 
attempts  to  walk  out  of  the  hospital  of  the  prison,  in  which  lie 
was  lodged.  When  a  watch  or  any  shining  substance  was 
shown  to  him,  he  would  assume  an  idiotic  smile,  and  begin 
to  dance."  * 

§  438.  The  narrator  of  this  case  suspected  that  the  man 
**^  was  playing  a  part,"  though  he  admits  that  '^  the  nature  of 
his  crime,  and  his  conduct  after  committijig  it,  went  far  to 
supjK>rt  the  idea  of  his  insanity,  and  that  his  insanity  might 
have  been  coming  on  some  time  before  the  murder."  He 
remarks,  as  one  ground  of  his  suspicions,  that  ^'  the  mixed 
character  of  his  mental  disorder,  and  the  rapid  supervention 
of  idiocy  [dementia]  on  a  quiet  form  of  insanity,  in  a  man 

'  CoDolly,  IndicAtioDS  of  InsMniij,  465. 
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of  thirty-five,  seemed  to  be  unusual  droumstanoes."  Such 
circumstances  are  certainly  not  very  common,  but  neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  observed.  Esquirol  recognixea  a  form 
of  dementia  which  is  complicated  more  or  less  with  mono- 
mania, and  distinctly  alternating  with  it.  He  remarks  of  a 
patient  whose  case  he  relates,  that  ^^  though  apparently  in- 
sensible to  whatever  was  passing  around  him,  he  still  was  not 
entirely  deprived  of  intelligence,  and  he  had  great  strength  of 
will."^  T]ie  case  of  Pechot,  adjodicated  in  France  within 
three  or  four  years,  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  super- 
vention of  dementia  on  a  quiet  form  of  insanity,  thoagfa  the 
patient  was  older,  it  is  true,  than  Dr.  GonoUy's.  Between  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  murder,  in  April,  for  which  be 
was  indicted,  and  that  of  his  trial  in  the  following  November, 
he  was  frequently  observed  and  examined  b^  a  medical  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
condition  of  his  mind.  During  the  early  part  of  this  period, 
he  meraly  appeared  to  be  deeply  dejected,  and  the  oommissioB 
reported  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  say  that  his 
understanding  was  nowise  impaired.  At  the  time  of  the  trial, 
however,  dementia  was  plainly  visible,  and  then  one  of  the 
commission  stated,  that  during  the  first  examination  Pechot 
was  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  profound  melancholy,  of  which 
the  present  dementia  was  the  natural  sequel.  It  also  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
murder  his  mind  was  considerably  disordered.^  The  other 
circumstances  which  raised  the  suspicion  of  simulation  in  the 
above  case,  were,  that  though  he  would  not  answer  questions,, 
he  heard  and  understood  them,  —  that  ^^  although  he  never 
looked  directly  at  any  one,  he  was,  in  reality,  very  watchful 
of  their  movements,  even  when  distant  from  him," — and  that 
'^  he  always  made  a  sudden  run  toward  the  door  when  any- 

>  Maladies  Men.  ii.  228. 

'  Annates  d^  Hygiene,  zyiii.  219.    The  article  is  condensed  in  22  Ameri- 
can Jurist,  27. 
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body  opened  it  to  go  out."  In  regard  to  the  last  circumstance, 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  often  seen  in  every  form  of  insanity  ; 
and  as  it  regards  the  others,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  committee,  in  speaking  of  Pechot's  condition  a  few 
days  after  the  murder,  stated  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to 
answer  questions,  and  that  ^^  his  eye  was  constantly  on  the 
watch,  the  slightest  noise,  the  least  gesture  instantly  at- 
tracting his  attention." 

§  439.  Homicidal  insanity,  when  the  fact  of  it£f  existence 
shall  be  generally  recognized,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  often 
falsely  pleaded  in  excuse  for  crime,  and  the  task  imposed  on 
the  physician  in  such  cases  will  bo  sometimes  a  difficult  and 
a  delicate  one.  Tlie  characteristic  and  distinctive  features  of 
this  affection  have  been  elsewhere  stated  (§  279),  and  it  is  to 
a  knowledge  of  them  we  are  to  look  for  the  means  of  detecting 
its  counterfeits ;  and  though  our  iuvestigation  may  occasion- 
ally result  only  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  yet,  generally,  when 
rightly  conducted,  it  will  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

§  440.  Insanity,  characterized  by  hysteric  symptoms,  was 
simulated  not  long  since  in  the  McLean  Asylum,  Massachu- 
setts, and,  considering  the  youth  of  the  subject,  the  apparent 
want  of  motive,  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  it  was 
somewhat  curious.  The  lad,  thirteen  years  old,  had  fallen  on 
his  head,  aWut  two  years  and  a  half  previous  to  admission, 
and  ever  since  that  period  had  exhibited  some  anomalous 
symptoms  of  disease,  which  had  been  referred  by  his  physi- 
cians to  derangement  of  tlie  digestive  organs.  For  the  last 
few  months  the  symptoms  were  more  severe  and  decided. 
He  refused  food  for  long  periods,  had  spasms,  laid  with  his 
eyes  fixed  and  legs  drawn  up,  would  hold  his  breath,  and 
strike.  On  admission  to  the  asylum,  he  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sickly,  emaciated  boy  under  puberty,  unable  to 
stand,  exhausted  by  suffering,  breatliing  quick,  and  passing 
his  evacuations  in  bed.  Every  few  minutes  lie  had  a  fright- 
ful spasm,  commencing  with  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  head, 
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pawing  of  the  bauds,  and  turned-up  eyes.    Soon  his  hands 
would  vibrate  against  his  sides  and  chest;  his  oountenanoe 
would  be  dreadfully  distorted,  and  then  wonld  conunence  a 
horrid  si[}ream  that  might  be  heard  over  the  whole  premisei. 
In  this  condition,  with  occasional  remissions,  and  the  ad- 
dition, at  one  time,  of  diarrhoea,  he  remained  for  about  a 
mouth,  when  the  imposture  which  had  been  suspected^  was 
detected.    Being  watched  through  a  hole  in  a  blanket  hung 
before  his'  window,  he  was  observed  to  jump  up  and  stride 
about  his  room  as  actively  as  anybody,  but  at  the  slightest 
noise,  resuming  liis  old   position,  screaming  and  groaning. 
Dr.  Bell  finally  burst  in  upon  him  before  he  could  regain  his 
bed,  chided  him  for  his  deceit,  and  bade  him  walk  into  the 
hall.    ^^  The  spell  is  broken,"  says  the  record,  <<  tlie  feeble 
knees  are  made  strong,  the  convulsed  and  distorted  visage  is 
calm  and  smooth,  and  the  young  deceiver  goes  forth  ereet, 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind." 

§  441.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  syinptoms  of  insanity, 
which  will  enable  the  physician  to  detect  its  simulation,  bis 
own  ingenuity  may  often  contrive  some  plan  for  outwitting 
the  pretender,  and  entrapping  liim  in  his  own  toils.  To  per- 
form the  part  of  an  insane  person,  carrying  through  its  numer- 
ous and  complicated  phases,  requires  an  endowment  of  die 
imitative  powers  seldom  bestowed  on  any,  least'  of  all  on 
those  who  would  have  occasion  to  use  it  for  such  purposes,  so 
that  the  measure  of  ingenuity  by  which  it  is  maintained  is 
scarcely  ever  a  match  for  the  devices  which  a  shrewd  and 
vigilant  physician  has  always  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  a  girl 
feigning  mania,  Foderd  informed  the  keeper,  in  her  presence, 
that  if  she  were  not  better  the  next  day  he  should  apply  a 
hot  iron  between  her  shoulders.  This  immediately  produced 
a  decided  amendment.  There  is  related  the  case  of  a  sailor, 
whose  simulated  madness  was  manifested  by  a  vehement  desire 
to  throw  himself  overboard,  which,  after  being  prevented  for 
some  time,  lie  was  at  last  permitted  to  do ;  immediately  on 
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reaching  the  water,  however,  he  swam  vigorously,  and  called 
loudly  for  a  boat.^  A  devicS,  frequently  resorted  to,  is  to 
mention  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  some  symptom  of  mad- 
ness which  is  easily  imitated,  as  not  being  present;  at  a 
subsequent  examination,  if  the  disease  is  feigned,  tliis  symp- 
tom will  certainly  be  observed,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
symptom  of  madness.  In  some  cases,  it  would  be  perfectly 
proper  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Marc,  to  intoxicate  him 
slightly,  when,  if  he  be  playing  a  part,  he  will  be  likely  to 
forget  it,  and  appear  in  his  real  colors.  In  the  English  naval 
and  military  service,  where  the  medical  officer  is  often  called 
on  to  deal  with  feigned  insanity,  punishment  was  once  much 
resorted  to,^  on  the  principle,  probably,  tliat  if  tlie  affection  be 
counterfeited,  it  will  be  more  efficacious  than  anything  else 
in  restoring  the  impdbtor  to  his  right  mind ;  and  if  real,  it 
will  do  good  by  acting  as  a  powerful  derivative.  If  the  latter 
part  of  the  alternative  were  true,  nothing  certainly  could  be 
more  proper  than  sound  flagellation ;  but  if  anything,  more 
surely  than  another,  will  push  a  case  of  mental  derangement 
beyond  the  reach  of  curative  means,  it  is  corporal  punishment 
The  misery  thus  produced  is  poorly  compensated  by  the  de- 
tection of  a  few  cases  of  imposture.  In  the  following  case, 
however,  where  something  like  this  kind  of  treatment  was 
used,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  very  proper  had  the 
disorder  actually  existed ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  practitioner  in  similar  instances,  a  brief  notice  of  it  may 
not  bo  out  of  place  in  this  connection.:  — 

§  442.  Jean  Gerard,  a  bold  villain,  murdered  a  woman  at 
Lyons,  in  1829.  Immediately  after  being  arrested,  he  ceased 
to  speak  altogether,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  fatuity. 
lie  laid  nearly  motionless  in  his  bed,  and  when  food  was 
brought  his  attendants  raised  him  up,  and  it  was  given  to 
him  in  that  position.  His  hearing  also  seemed  to  be  affected. 
The  physicians  who  wore  directed  to  examine  him  concluded 

*  Cjrdop.  Pract.  Med.,  Article,  Feigned  Diaeaaes.  '  Idem. 
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ihat  if  this  were  actually  what  it  appeared  to  be,  a  pandyni 
of  the  nerves  of  the  tongae  an^ear,  the  actual  cautery  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  would  be  a  proper  remedy.  It  being 
used,  however,  for  several  days  without  any  success,  it  wis 
agreed  to  apply  it  to  the  neck.  For  two  days  no  eflfoot  vu 
produced ;  but  on  the  third,  while  preparations  were  makiiig 
for  its  application,  Gerard  evinced  some  signs  of  repugDsnee 
to  it,  and  after  some  urging,  he  spoke,  dedaring  his  innocnee 
of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  charged.  His  simulation  ns 
thus  exposed.^ 

§  448.  Oalvanism  has  been  used  for  the  detection  of  sinm- 
lation  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  will  no  doubt  pran 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources  when  judiciously  used.' 

§  444.  When  required  to  examine  and  report  upon  cases  of 
suspected  simulation,  the  medical  manNsannot  be  too  caatioss 
in  arriving  at  his  final  decision.  The  judgment  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  any  single  symptom,  however  striking ;  but 
every  pathological  indication,  every  possible  motive  to  actkn, 
in  short  the  whole  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  history  of 
the  individual  should  be  faithfully  studied  before  we  venture 
to  make  up  our  final  opinion.  Especially  should  we  try  to 
ascertain  from  the  acquaintances  of  the  individual  whether  he 
has  evinced  mimetic  powers  to  any  extent,  and  has  ever  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  manners  and  discourse  of  the  in- 
sane. The  mimetic  power  necessary  to  produce  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  insanity  of  any 'kind  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
laid  all  his  life  unexercised  and  unknown,  and  still  lees  could  it 
be  supposed  that  this  power  might  be  so  great  as  to  render  any 
personal  observation  of  the  disease  unnecessary.  In  the  class 
of  persons  most  likely  to  simulate  insanity  are  many  whose 
experience  in  poor-houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries  has  fiu^ 

^  Annales  d'  Hygiene,  ii.  892. 

'  Nicholson.  Feigned  Insanity,  in  Jour.  Mcnt.  Sci.  No.  36,  N.  s.  In 
this  article  are  described  several  cases  of  simulation  by  criminal  conricts; 
it  also  contains  some  valuable  suggestions  respecting  this  class  of  subjects. 
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Dished  them  with  examples  of  mental  disease,  which  they  are 
able  to  reproduce,  more  or  less  successfully,  when  the  occasion 
requires.  These  cases  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  detect, 
because  even  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a  real  thing  is  more  fitted 
to  deceive  than  any  acting  not  founded  on  actual  experience. 
In -the  following  case  it  is  very  probable  Uiat  the  man  was 
acting  from  life  rather  than  any  theoretical  notions  of  insanity : 
^  John  Jakes  was  convicted  at  the  Devon  Ekistern  Sessions, 
1856,  of  pocket-picking.  Previous  convictions  having  been 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  penal  servitude.  On 
hearing  the  sentence,  he  fell  down  in  the  dock  as  if  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.  When  removed  to  the  jail,  he  was  found  to  be  hemi- 
plegic,  and  apparently  mindless.  He,  however,  did  some  things 
which  did  not  belong  to  dementia  following  apoplexy ;  for  in- 
stance, he  was  designedly  filthy,  and  even  ate  his  own  excre- 
ments. His  insanity  was  certified  by  the  surgeon  of  the  jail, 
and  by  a  second  medical  man,  and  he  was  removed  to  an  asy- 
lum. Notwithstanding  the  medical  certificates  of  his  insanity, 
the  convicting  magistrates,  who  knew  his  character  as  a  burg- 
lar, and  a  criminal  of  great  ability,  thought  he  was  feigning. 
Warned  by  their  caution,  I  examined  the  man  carefully.  He 
had  all  the  symptoms  of  hemiplegia :  the  toe  dragged  in  walk- 
ing, the  uncertain  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  slight  drawing  of  the 
features,  the  tongue  thrust  to  the  paralyzed  side,  —  all  these 
symptoms  were  present  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that,  if 
they  were  feigned,  the  representation  was  a  consummate  piece 
of  acting  founded  upon  accurate  observation.  In  the  asylum 
the  patient  was  not  dirty;  he  was  tranquil  and  apparently 
demented  ;  he  had  to  be  fed,  to  be  dressed,  and  to  be  undressed, 
to  be  led  from  place  to  place  ;  he  could  not  ho  made  to  sijeak ; 
he  nlept  well.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  August,  1856,  he 
effected  his  escape  from  the  asylum,  in  a  manner  which  con- 
vinced the  magistrates  that  their  opinion  of  his  simulation  was 
just,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  some  four  or  five 
medical  men.     He  converted  the  handle  of  a  tin  cup  into  a 
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false  key,  wherewith  he  unlocked  a  window-guard;  through 
the  window  he  escaped  by  night  into  the  garden,  from  thence 
he  clambered  over  a  door  eight  feet  high,  and  afterwards  over 
a  wall  of  the  same  height.  He  got  clear  away,  probably  joined 
his  old  associates,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since."  ^  It 
can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  all  this  was,  as  Dr.  Bucknill 
supposes,  ^'  a  consummate  piece  of  acting,  founded  upon  accu- 
rate observation."  A  person  really  so  demented  as  to  be  fed, 
dressed,  and  undressed  by  others,  would  obviously  be  incapable 
of  making  a  key  out  of  a  tin  cup,  not  to  speak  of  clambering 
over  a  door  eight  feet  high.  I  doubt  if  any  simulator  would 
think  of  eating  his  own  excrements,  who  had  not  seen  or  heard 
of  this  trait  in  some  insane  person,  because  it  forms  no  part  of 
tlie  popular  notions  of  insanity.  Dr.  Bell  has  informed  me, 
that  in  a  case  of  suspected  simulation  of  raving  mania,  which 
he  was  requested  to  examine  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison, 
he  found  that  the  person  had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
pretty  closely  a  raving  maniac,  —  a  fact  which  explained  some 
embarrassing  traits  in  the  case. 

§  445.  Ample  time  for  the  investigation  should  be  demanded, 
and  unless  it  be  granted,  the  physician  would  be  justified  in 
declining  altogether  the  duty  assigned  him.      Opportunities 
must  be  provided  of  observing  the'  simulator,  when,  thinking 
himself  not  watched,  he  throws  off  the  guise  he  has  assumed 
(which  he  will  do  at  such  times),  and  returns  to  his  own  proper 
character.     The  physician  should  never  forget,  however,  the 
extreme  perseverance  and  vigilance  with  which  these  people 
manage  their  impositions,  and  not  be  too  easily  induced  to 
regard  them  favorably  in  consequence  of  the  results  which  sucli 
opportunities  may  sometimes  furnish  ;  for  they  will  often  suppose 
they  are  watched  at  times  when  they  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  they  are  so  or  not.     Foder^  speaks  of  a  girl,  un- 
doubtedly a  simulator,  who  committed  every  kind  of  indecency 
in  her  cell ;  and  another  case  is  related  of  some  French  pris- 

>  Bucknill  &  Tuke  on  Insanity,  334. 
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oners  of  war,  who  carried  "  their  simulation  to  so  exquisite  a 
height  as  to  cat  their  own  excreroont,  even  when  shut  up  in 
their  cells,  suspecting  that  they  might  be  overlooked."  ^  In 
suspected  cases,  therefore,  the  persons  should  be  strictly  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  secretly  watched,  in  order  that  in  their  mo- 
ments  of  forgetfulness  or  fancied  security,  they  may  bo  seen 
laying  aside  their  false  colors,  and  suddenly  assuming  their 
natural  manners.  That  this  will  happen  sooner  or  later  in 
every  case  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  the  mind  will  instinc- 
tively seek  relief  from  the  painful  exertion  and  sense  of  restraint, 
rendered  necessary  by  an  elaborate  attempt  at  deception,  by 
throwing  off  the  disguise  that  has  been  adopted,  and  again 
returning  to  its  natural  condition.  Again  we  caution  the  prao- 
titioner  not  to  be  in  haste  to  form  his  opinion,  but  to  wait  long 
and  patiently  for  opportunities  that  may  shod  new  light  on  the 
difficulties  before  him. 

§  446.  Tlie  importance  of  the  last  suggestion  is  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  following  case,  related  by  Professor  Monteg- 
gia,  and  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Marc.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  abridge  somewhat  the  original  narrative:  In 
1792,  a  criminal  who  was  confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Ange,- 
in  the  province  of  Lodi,  became  insane  soon  after  hearing  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  accomplices.  The  physicians  of 
the  place,  who  were  required  to  examine  him,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  feigning  madness,  though  they  did  not 
express  strong  confidence  in  their  opinion.  From  their  report, 
his  disorder  seems  to  have  been  of  rather  a  quiet  form.  To  any 
question  whatever,  he  merely  uttered  tlie  words,  book,  prieMi^ 
crotrn^  rrucifix.  Sometimes  he  seemed,  by  the  motions  of  his 
mouth  and  tongue,  desirous  of  replying  to  questions,  but  finally 
repeated,  with  a  smile,  the  usual  words.  Their  reasons  for  con- 
sidering him  to  be  feigning,  were,  that  the  disease  appeared 
suddenly,  without  any  premonition,  and  was  accompanied  by 
irregular  symptoms,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  a  melancholyi 

'  Cyclop.  Prsd.  Med.,  Article,  Feigned  Diseases. 
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attended  by  wandering,  sometimes  a  dheerfol  mania,  and  some- 
times a  complete  dementia.  It  appears  that  he  was  ndsy  at 
night  and  quiet  by  day  ;  that  he  scattered  his  food  about ;  that 
he  never  sighed ;  and  that  he  never  fixed  his  eye  on  any  pap- 
ticalar  object.  The  physicians,  in  speaking  to  one  another  in 
his  hearing  of  these  fonr  circomstances,  observed  for  the  pnr- 
poso  of  entrapping  him,  that  if  just  the  contrary  had  happened, 
they  must  necessarily  have  concluded  that  he  was  insane.  It 
was  soon  after  observed  that  he  was  quiet  at  night,  no  longer 
scattered  his  food,  and  did  sigh.  He  seemed  reluctant  to  have 
his  pulse  felt,  for  whenever  this  was  done,  he  would  keep  his 
arm  and  fingers  constantly  in  motion,  though  before  perfectly 
at  rest.  The  physicians  also  said  in  his  presence,  that  his  dis- 
order would  certainly  be  improved  by  a  blister  to  the  neck.  At 
this  time  he  was  mute,  but  shortly  after  the  application,  he 
began  to  repeat  the  old  words,  bookj  erown,  etc. 

In  July,  1798,  he  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  transferred 
to  the  prison  at  Milan,  and  Prof.  M.  was  requested  to  examine 
him  and  ascertain  his  mental  condition.    At  this  time  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  demented,  imbecile  state,  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  oddity  and  apparent  affectation  in  his  manners,  which 
at  first  strongly  favored  the  suspicion  of  simulation.     Tliough 
attentive  to  what  was  passing  around  him,  he  seemed  to  shrink 
from  observation,  and  averted  his  eye  the  moment  it  met  that 
of  another.     When  called,  he  certainly  heard  the  voice,  and 
would  start  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  instead  of 
advancing  directly,  he  would  wander  about  the  room.    He 
never  spoke  ;  the  only  sound  he  uttered  was  a  kind  of  whistle, 
like  that  made  by  the  wind  blowing  through  a  key-hole.    He 
was  singularly  fond  of  bright  and  beautiful  objects,  viewing 
and  touching  them  with  an  air  olf  great  interest.     He  collected 
various  trifles  of  which  he  was  quite  fond.    He  never  was  com- 
pletely quiet,  but  was  constantly  in  motion,  or  making  some 
gesture.    He  was  never  observed  to  sleep ;  while  in  bed,  be 
was  continually  moving  his  legs,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body, 
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or  playing  with  a  rag  which  he  would  put  upon  his  eyes  or 
mouth,  or  twine  around  his  fingers.  He  loved  to  put  it  over 
the  eyes  or  mouth  of  others,  and  then  retiring  a  few  steps,  would 
look  at  them  with  a  smiling  air,  and  utter  a  sound  expressive  of 
gratification.  He  would  frequently  caress  those  about  him, 
and  pinch  their  cheeks  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  could  neither 
dress  nor  undress  himself  alone ;  being  used  to  eat  out  of 
crockery  plates,  he  would  refuse  food  brought  to  him  in  any 
other  kind  of  ware.  He  would  sometimes  hide  his  bread  in 
his  bed,  and  think  no  more  of  it.  He  never  seemed  to  desire, 
nor  to  seek  for  food,  though  he  ate  with  avidity  when  he  was 
hungry.  Sometimes,  instead  of  eating  his  soup  out  of  the 
plate,  he  would  turn  it  out  on  the  floor,  and  then  take  it  up 
with  a  spoon.  He  was  much  annoyed  if  made  to  remain  long 
in  any  one  place.  When  they  brought  towards  him  a  mirror, 
he  would  spit  at  it,  refuse  to  look  at  it,  and  be  made  quite  angry 
if  they  persisted  in  putting  it  under  his  eyes.  When  teased 
in  this  manner,  lie  exerted  extraordinary  strength.  When 
pinched,  he  appeared  not  to  feel  it,  and  he  was  seen  to  take  up 
live  coals  in  his  hands,  without  showing  any  sign  of  pain. 
When  his  attention  was  directed  to  figures  on  the  wall,  made 
by  candle-light,  he  would  run  as  if  to  catch  them  in  his  hands, 
and  express  his  disappointment  by  beating  his  head  with  his 
fist.  He  would  never  drink  wine,  but  the  moment  he  tasted 
it,  he  would  spit  it  out  with  a  strong  expression  of  displeasure. 
Though  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  examination  so  far,  that 
the  disorder  was  real  and  not  feigned,  yet  considering  the  sus- 
picions of  the  physicians  of  St.  Ange,  some  decisive  test  seemed 
to  be  required  that  would  unmask  the  simulation,  if  it  existed, 
beyond  all  doubt.  Wine  being  out  of  the  question,  six  grains 
of  opium  was  given  him  in  his  soup,  but  it  produced  no  effect 
whatever.  A  few  days  afterwards  ho  again  took  six  grains 
of  opium  in  the  morning,  and  this  producing  no  effect  at  the 
end  of  six  hours,  six  more  grains  from  a  different  parcel 
was  given  him.    In  the  evening  he  appeared  as  usual.    A 
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cracker  was  fired  nearliim  wliilo  his  eye  was  turned  in  another 

direction,  to  soe  if  tlie  unexpected  explosion  would  snriinM 

liim  at  all ;  but  it  did  not,  nor  did  another  tliat  was  exploded 

ir  Ills  aliirt.     He  passed  the  night  as  usual,  without  sleep. 

o  change  was  observed  in  him  the  next  morning,  but  in  llie 
evening,  he  apjieared  a  little  uneasy,  and  looked  towards  tiie 
windows,  as  if  frightened.  He  went  to  bed,  and  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  raised  himself  up,  heaved  somfl 
deep  sighs,  and  at  last  cried  oi  '  My  God.  I  am  dying."  Tbe 
^sician,  who  was  immed  iumraoned,  found  him  quiet 

id  talking  rationally,  wltliot     luiy  sign  of  madness.     QcsaiJ. 
.  inquiry,  that  ho  had  no  of  what  had  taken  place ;  liB 

vod,  or  seemed  to  believe  ;t  lie  was  still  in  the  prison  of 
St.  Ange  ;  and  demanded  a  coulessor  and  an  officer  of  juHlice. 
that  he  might  be  judicially  inten  )gated.  He  added,  that  thers 
had  seemed  to  bo  persona  at  the  windows,  who  told  him  that 
tlioy  had  given  him  poisoned  s(  i  in  order  to  kill  him.  He 
complained  of  nausea,  though  his  pulse  was  natural,  and  his 
countenance  calm  and  unaltered.  Tlie  next  day  he  ate  well, 
and  continued  to  conduct  well  and  appear  perfectly  ntioiitl 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  prison,  after  which  he  was  lost  - 
sight  of.  The  narrator  of  the  case  concludes  that  the  crinu- 
nal  was  really  insane,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  cured  by  the 
opium ;  because  if  he  had  been  feigning,  and  were  finally 
induced  to  throw  off  the  mask  from  tlie  fear  of  actually  dying 
from  the  effects  of  opium,  it  is  not  very  clear  why  the  fint 
dose  had  no  effect. 

§  447.  Marc,  in  commenting  on  the  above  case,  obserrea, 
*'  that  the. reasons  which  induced  the  physicians  of  St.  Auge  to 
suspect  simulation. may  be  easily  disposed  of.  Their  opinion 
is  founded,  first,  on  the  irregularity  of  the  signs  of  madness; 
but  this  fact  appears  to  me  by  no  means  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. I  see  in  ^is  patient,  so  far  as  the  imperfect  descripUtm 
enables  me  to  judge,  a  maniac  laboring  under  a  cheerful  form 
of  mania,  cliaracterized  by  reetlessoess  and  nocturnal  noise, 
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followed  by  a  remission  with  depression  and  trne  dementia. 
Such  a  complication,  however,  is  frequently  observed  in  ma- 
niacs. Tlie  circumstance  of  the  patient's  being  noisy  at  night, 
and  quiet  by  day,  is  HEtther  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  the  derange 
ment  than  otherwise.  Is  it  probable,  indeed,  tliat  a  simulator 
would  choose  the  time  when  the  imperious  want  of  sleep*  is 
most  strongly  felt,  to  feign  an  attack  of  mania  which  he  could 
just  as  well  feign  during  the  day,  and  sleep,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
the  night  ?  Besides,  those  who  lived  with  tlie  prisoner,  and  even 
the  keepers  of  the  prison  of  Milan,  declared  that  he  had  never 
been  seen  to  sleep,  and  during  the  day  was  so  restless  a9  to  be 
constantly  changing  his  position.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
for  a  simulator  to  persist  in  this  manner,  and  therefore  I 
believe  that  such  a  complete  and  long-continued  absence  of 
sleep  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  mental  per- 
turbation." The  sudden  invasion  of  the  insanity,  he  does 
not  regard  as  a  proof  of  simulation,  because  this  fact,  though 
rare,  is  not  without  examples.  The  oddities  of  demeanor,  also, 
are  characteristic  of  dementia,  and  could  not  be  counterfeited 
for  any  length  of  time.  But  the  effect  of  opium  was  enough 
to  destroy  any  remaining  suspicion  of  simulation.  If  he  had 
been  simulating,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sufficient 
reason  for  ceasing  when  he  did.  Tiie  return  of  reason  was 
preceded  by  a  hallucination  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  it  is 
not  probable,  says  Marc,  that  an  Italian  bandit  could  have 
been  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mental  disease  as  to  have 
thought  of  using  such  a  stratagem. 

§  448.  A  remarkably  embarrassing  case  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Parchappe,  physician  of  the  asylum  at  Rouen,  who  was 
directed  by  the  court  to  investigate  the  mental  condition  of  tho 
prisoner,  and  who,  for  that  purpose  was  allowed  to  examine 
the  evidence  given  at  the  preliminary  trial.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  the  8th  of  April,  1845,  a  man  named  I^amberi 
was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  dog  that  was  generally  considered 
to  be  mad.    The  same  day  the  wound  was  cauterized  with  the 
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actual  cautery.  The  next  day  he  started  for  Nibas  to  find 
Bomc  one  who  could  cure  him,  hut  stopped  at  Eu  and  coo- 
Bultod  a  lawyer,  from  whom  he  got  a  secret  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia, Oa  the  11th  he  returned  home,  having  been,  during  sli 
this  period,  very  anxious  aud  abstracted,  saying  tliat  he  wu 
lost.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  ISth, 
ho  was  heard  howling  io  his  room.  The  persons  who  went  lo 
bim  found  liim  calm.  He  told  them  that  he  had  perspired  aud 
trembled;  that  this  was  the  '  t  paroxysm  of  hydrophobia; 
that  he  must  go  directly  to  to  get  cured,  as  he  might  he 

then,butthat  after  the  third  par  ysm  there  could  be  no  help  for 
him.  That  day  he  went  again  Eu,  but  the  lawyer  decliued 
giving  him  a  remedy,  and  told  lim  he  was  more  likely  \a\v 
crazy  tlian  liydrophobic.  The  1  lowing  niglit  he  did  not  go  to 
bed,  because,  as  he  said,  if  lie  liould  lie  down,  a  paroxysm 
would  come  on.  On  the  14th,  ai  out  five  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
iitg,  ho  came  into  the  house  [he  idept  over  the  atablos]  for  the 
purpo.se  of  getting  a  purse  of  money  to  carry  into  the  fields. 
He  sought  for  money  in  every  direction,  and  then  displayed  it 
on  the  kitohen  table,  singing,  laughing,  and  dancing.  He  com- 
mitted these  extravagances  till  noontime,  when  his  mistrees  o^ 
dered  him  to  go  to  work,  which  he  refused  to  do.  -  She  then  told 
bim  that,  since  he  would  not  work,  he  might  quit  her  service. 
He  replied  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  quiet  that  afl^ 
noon.  He  did  not  dine,  but  for  two  or  three  hours  kept 
repeating  that  he  had  money,  but  it  was  a  great  misfortune, 
because  he  had  stolen  it  from.  Dorothy,  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  aud  would  have  his  throat  cut  for  it.  In  the  morning 
he  had  had  an  altercation  witli  bis  mistress  because  she  bad 
refused  him  the  use  of  a  horse,  and  called  her  an  old  tiger. 
About  half-past  two  be  had  collected  some  money,  and  by  way  of 
preventing  him  from  carrying  it  away,  his  mistress  struck  him 
with  a  little  walking-stick.  Lambert  wrested  the  stick  from  her, 
threw  Iter  upon  the  floor,  and  then  went  to  the  kitchen,  sayiag: 
"  This  is  not  the  thing ;  I  want  the  hatchet ;  I  must  kill  her." 
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occurrence  has  been  too  often  witnessed  to  be  considered  as 
problematical  (§  142).  Dr.  Parchappe  is  most  embarrassed 
by  tlie  complete  unconsciousness  of  Lambert  for  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours,  a  fact  which  he  coi^ceives  to  be  entirely  un- 
supported by  our  knowledge  of  the  disease.  ^^  In  mania,  and  the 
kindred  forms  of  mental  disorder,  unaccompanied  by  fever,"  he 
says,  ^*  the  memory  is  preserved  during  the  disease.  .  .  .  After 
the  return  of  reason,  the  insane  remember  all  tliey  have  said 
and  done  and  thought."  He  concludes,  therefore,  that,  although 
the  prisoner  had  actually  suffered  an  attack  of  mania,  he  sim- 
ulated  tliis  unconsciousness,  wlien  he  came  to  himself,  in  order 
the  better  to  escape  responsibility  for  his  acts.  Without  dis- 
puting this  hypotliesis,  which  may  possibly  be  correct,  we  are 
not  quite  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  it  at  all,  for 
our  own  observations  do  not  lead  us  to  agree  with  Dr.  Par- 
chappe, as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  We  think  we  have  occasion- 
ally met  with  cases  not  marked  by  any  febrile  movement,  in 
which,  after  recovery,  a  certain  period  was  a  complete  blank  in 
tlie  mind.' 

*  Annales  M^.  Psycho,  riii.  228. 
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§  449.  It  sometimes  happens,  that,  when  maniacs  km 
learned  what  notions  of  tiieirs  are  accounted  insane  bj 
others,  and  have  understanding  enough  left  to  appre(»itB 
the  legal  consequences  of  their  mental  condition,  they  en* 
deavor  to  conceal  it,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiduig  those  ooii- 
sequences.  If  the  address  and  ingenuity  which  they  then 
manifest  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  baffling  the  scmtiny 
of  the  most  practised  experts,  it  is  not  strange  that  commoD 
observers  should  have  been  frequently  deceived,  and  that  some 
of  the  medical  profession  even,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  flusft 
before  their  eyes,  should  have  been  outwitted  by  their  manoea- 
vr68.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  insanity  of  many  con- 
sists in  a  few  insane  notious  which  do  not,  to  appearance, 
affect  their  general  conduct  and  conversation,  the  diflScuIty  of 
concealing  it,  by  professing  to  have  renounced  their  belief  in 
these  notions,  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  that  which  attends 
the  accomplishment  of  most  of  their  designs.  Their  task,  too, 
is  materially  lessened,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  by  the  prevalent 
error,  that  madness  id  inseparable  from  boisterous  behavior 
and  complete  disorder  of  the  ideas.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  mob  broke  into  the  lunatic 
hospitals,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  those  among  their 
inmates  whom  they  supposed  to  be  unjustly  confined,  one 
man  recounted  his  wrongs  so  clearly  and  connectedly,  that 
he  was  deemed  at  once  to  be  a  victim  of  oppression,  and 
ordered  to  be  released.  The  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  soon 
convinced  these  enlightened   champions  of  their  race,  that 
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those  who  put  him  in  confinement,  had,  what  they  themselves 
had  not,  some  reason  for  their  measures.'  Lord  Eldon  once 
related,  that  after  repeated  conferences  and  much  conversation 
witli  a  lunatic,  he  was  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  prevailed  on  Lord  Thurlow  to  supersede  the 
commission.  The  lunatic,  calling  immediately  afterwards  on 
his  counsel  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions,  convinced  him  in 
five  minutes,  that  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done  for  his 
client  was  to  get  rid  of  the  commission.^  It  has  been  reserved 
for  our  own  time  and  country  to  see  the  judge  calling  to  his 
side  on  tlie  l)ench  the  person  whose  insanity  is  questioned,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  pronouncing  him  perfectly 
sane.  In  another  place  (§  22)  will  be  found  a  case  winch 
well  illustrates  the  adroitness  and  perseverance  with  which 
maniacs  will  sometimes  conceal  their  mental  derangement. 

§  ^i'iO.  In  England  and  in  this  country,  the  choice  of  the 
means  for  proving  the  existence  of  insanity,  when  concealed, 
is  left  to  individual  sagacity.  This,  no  doubt,  is  sufficient, 
where  great  practical  acquaintance  with  insanity  readily  sug- 
gests the  course  best  adapted  to  each  particular  case  ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  medical  men  will  feel  the  need  of  some  sys- 
tem or  order  of  proceeding,  that  will  simplify  their  inquiries, 
and  render  them  more  efficient.  The  Froncli  arrange  their 
means  into  tlirce  general  divisions  or  classes,  which  are  made 
use  of,  each  in  succession,  when  the  preceding  class  has  failed 
of  its  object.  They  are  called  the  inter  rogatory ,  the  rontinurd 
rJwervatian,  and  the  inquest^  and  as  no  better  arrangement  has 
ever  been  offered,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  it ;  and  it  may  be 
lidded  in  passing,  that  it  would  materially  conduce  to  our  suc- 
cess in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  if  they  were  always  pursued  in 
the  course  here  indicated. 

§  4ol.  Interrogatory.  —  The    interrogatory  embraces    only 
ihose  means  of  information,  which  are  applicable  in  a  |)ersonal 

*  Pinvl,  Sur  Ali^natiun  Mentale,  \f>9. 
'  Ex  parte  Hoi  viand,  1 1  Vcsey,  1 1 . 
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interview  with  the  patient.     After  learning  generally  his  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  his  education  and  habits  of  liTing, 
the  duration  and  nature  of  his  mental  delusion  (if  they  can  be 
ascertained  from  his  acquaintances),  and  the  state  of  his  rela- 
tions to  others,  and  after  obserring  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  his  demeanor  and  general  appearance,  we  may 
proceed  to  a  direct  examination  of  his  case.    In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  lull  his  suspicions  and  remove  his  distrust, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  a  free  and  courteous  deportment,  and  an 
air  of  kindness  and  unaffected  interest  in  liis  welfare.   He 
should  then  be  engaged  in  conversation,  which  should  lead 
him  by  easy  and  imperceptible  transitions  to  the  particular 
subject  on  which  it  is  alleged  his  mind  is  deranged ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  treats  it  should  be  carefully  observed,  for 
if  he  be  really  insane  on  that  point,  he  will  probably  avow  it; 
while  if  he  be  not  so,  he  will  take  tlie  opportunity  to  declare 
his  disbelief  in  the  notions  imputed  to  him,  and  bring  forward 
various  considerations  to  support  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
He  should  be  led  to  speak  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  taken  any  part  in  provoking  his  interdiction, 
or  otherwise  uiterfered  in  his  affairs,  and  here  he  will  need  all 
his  self-control  to  restrain  himself  from  the  angry  and  revenge- 
ful feelings  which  he  entertains  towards  them.     When  con- 
fined in  hospitals  or  other  lunatic  establishments,  we  should 
not  fail  to  ask  how  he  likes  his  situation,  and  what  he  thinks 
of  his  companions ;  for  Georgct  observes,  that  many  even  of 
those  the  least  deranged   are  such  poor  observers,  or  have 
so  little  penetration,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
their  abode,  and  the  character  of  those  around  them.     When 
the  mental  disorder  is  that  of  imbecility  or  dementia,  we  must 
not  confine  our  questions  to  the  simple  topics  of  their  present 
condition  or  feelings,  for  they  may  be  able  to  answer  them 
clearly  and  rationally,  though  subjects  requiring  a  little  more 
reflection  or  exertion  of  memory,  may  be  far  beyond  their  com- 
prehension.    It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  mental  defi- 
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eiency  affects  the  faculties  of  the  mind  nnequally,  degrading 
some  to  the  scale  of  idiocy,  and  leaving  others  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  strength  and  development.  When,  therefore,  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  is  in  question,  whether  for  interdiction  or 
any  other  purpose,  we  must  not  fail  to  test  the  soundness  of 
all  the  faculties,  by  inquiries  relative  to  the  objects  with  which 
they  are  respectively  concerned,  since,  if  satisfied  with  a  par^ 
tial  examination,  we  may  grossly  deceive  ourselves  and  injure 
the  interests  of  others.  True,  this  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  constitution  not  possessed  by  every  one  charged  with 
this  kind  of  investigation  ;  but  the  deficiency,  common  as  it  is, 
proves  nothing  against  the  importance  of  this  knowledge. 
§  452.  The  importance  of  the  above  suggestions  is  strikingly 

shown  by  the  case  of  a  young  man,  B- ,  noticed  by  Dr. 

Abercrombie,*  and  Dr.  Combe,'  which  occasioned  much  trouble 
and  litigation  to  the  parties  concerned.  This  person  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  and  had  made  such  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  that,  for  several  years,  he  acted  as  a 
tutor  in  these  languages.  He  also  displayed  great  keenness 
and  adroitness  in  driving  a  bargain.  When,  however,  his  mind 
was  directed  to  those  studies  and  topics  which  require  the  exer^ 
cise  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect,  he  was  found  so  defi- 
cient that  he  utterly  failed  in  his  second  examination  before  the 
presbytery,  in  which  his  reasoning  powers  were  tasked,  though 
the  first,  which  was  in  the  languages,  he  passed  successfully 
and  creditably.  It  was  found,  too,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  relations  of  business,  or  even  performing 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  appeared  in  tlie 
course  of  the  law-proceedings,  that  those  witnesses  who  knew 
him  only  as  a  linguist  or  a  purchaser,  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce him  a  capable,  clever  man  ;  while  those  who  had  busi- 
ness transactions  with  him,  that  called  his  reflective  powers 
into  action,  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  imbecility. 

'  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  276. 
'  On  Mental  Derangement,  244. 
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§  453.  There  are  few  points  in  regard  to  which  the  medicsl 
jurist  will  find  it  more  important  to  possess  correct  notions, 
than  the  value  of  the  interrogatory  as  a  means  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  insanity.  In  the  £!nglish  courts  of  chancery, 
it  has  been  common,  especially  of  late  years,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  physicians  to  examine  the  party  whose  mental  condi- 
tion is  supposed  to  require  the  interference  of  the  court,  and 
thus  their  report,  deciding  as  it  virtually  does  questions  of 
liberty  and  property,  becomes  an  instrument  of  much  good  or 
much  harm.  It  is  a  curious  and  a  mortifying  fact,  that,  not 
unfrequently,  different  committees  have  thus  examined  the 
same  individual,  and  arrived  at  opposite  results.  If  they  had 
been  composed  of  persons  selected  rather  on  account  of  profes- 
sional eminence  generally,  than  for  their  knowledge  of  insanity, 
unanimity  of  opinion  could  hardly  have  been  expected  ;  but  in 
fact  we  always  observe  among  them  the  names  of  men  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  this  special  department  of  the  pro- 
fession.^ Of  course,  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  occasion- 
ally is  no  matter  of  surprise ;  but  when  it  becomes  so  common 
as  it  has  of  late  years,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  prevalent  mistake  touching  the  precise  value  of  the 
method  employed  for  obtaining  the  desired  object. 

§  454.  There  are  many  cases,  unquestionably,  where  the 
insanity  of  the  party  would  be  clearly  exposed  by  means  of  the 

*  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dyce  Sombre  (London  Morning  Post,  Feb. 
26,  1849,  and  seq.),  which  was  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  1842  to  1849, 
a  committee  of  French  physicians,  not  entirely  unknown  to  fame,  rfported 
that  the  party  was  of  sound  mind.  Shortly  after,  a  committee  of  two  Eng- 
lish physicians  reported  that  he  was  unsound,  and  incapable  of  managing  bis 
estate.  Two  or  three  years  after,  the  same  committee,  with  the  addition  of 
two  others,  examined  him  again  and  found  no  change  in  his  mental  condi- 
tion. Two  months  after,  another  Engli&h  committee  of  six  physicians  ex- 
amined him,  and  reported  in  the  strongest  terms  that  he  was  of  sound  mind, 
and  capable  of  managing  his  property.  In  the  caae  of  Mrs.  Cummings 
(Times,  Jan.  8,  1862,  and  seq.)  there  was  the  same  lamentable  difference 
between  the  conclusions  to  which  two  medical  committees  arrived  —  both 
bearing  the  names  of  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  insanity. 
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interrogatory  ;  but  this  is  not  equally  true  in  respect  to  sanity. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  require  such  investi- 
gation, the  interrogatory  must  prove  utterly  incompetent  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  patient  entertain  delusions,  he  may  have 
learned  enough  of  the  consequences  of  avowing  them,  to  keep 
them  to  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  he  well  knows, 
have  approached  him  for  the  very  purpose  of  drawing  them  out 
and  turning  them  to  his  detriment.  If,  too,  the  examiners  pos- 
sess no  clew  to  his  delusions,  they  have  no  means  of  provoking 
him  to  utter  them,  and  hence  he  passes  for  being  sound,  simply 
because  the  chord  which  is  out  of  tune  has  not  been  touched. 
Another  and  a  more  common  reason  why  the  interrogatory 
should  fail,  is,  that  the  patient's  unsoundness  may  not  manifest 
itself  in  delusions,  but  in  gross  improprieties  of  behavior,  in 
foolisli  and  absurd  transactions,  and  the  extravagance  of  all 
his  anticipations.  Conversation  furnishes  no  occasion  for  the 
display  of  his  mental  disorder  ;  but  let  him  go  into  the  world, 
the  master  of  his  own  movements,  heeding  no  will  but  his  own, 
and  every  day  would  furnish  additional  evidence  of  his  inca- 
pacity to  manage  himself  or  his  affairs.  Any  one  who  visits  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  may  find,  at  every  turn,  some  patient 
who  converses  intelligently  and  discreetly,  and  neither  in  dis- 
course nor  behavior  displays  a  single  trace  of  insanity.  Who- 
ever has  not  met  with  such  cases  can  have  had  but  little 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  insane.  A  woman  once  came 
under  my  care  who  was  reported  to  have  had  several  previous 
attacks,  but  beyond  this  the  history  of  tlie  case  happened  to 
be  exceedingly  imperfect.  For  three  months  her  wliole  dis- 
course and  demeanor  were  without  fault  or  blemish.  She  was 
calm  and  quiet  in  her  ways,  affable  and  intelligent,  and  exerted 
a  healthy  influence  upon  those  around  her.  In  regard  to  her 
own  case,  she  complained  that  she  should  be  banished  from 
society,  and  especially  from  tliat  of  a  young  and  beloved 
daughter,  who  was  thus  cast  upon  the  mercy  of  strangers,  and 
for  no  other  reason,  as  she  said,  but  the  superior  force  of  a 
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tyrannical  husband.  She  then  would  laundi  into  long  and 
drcumstantial  accounts  of  the  sufierings  she  had  expeiieneed, 
if  poverty,  sickness,  and  everj  speeies  of  priTAtion,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  his  habitual  intemperance.  He  finally  crowned  his 
iniquities  two  or  three  years  before,  she  said,  by  shotting  her 
up  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  Now  all  this  might  or  mi|^ 
not  have  been  true.  We  had  no  means  of  deciding.  But  when 
she  added  as  a  great  secret,  not  to  be  told  to  all,  that  he  em- 
ployed a  man  to  go  to  the  hospital,  eyeiy  day,  and  beat  her 
soundly  with  a  stick,  there  was  certainly  strong  reawn  to  sos- 
peot  a  delusion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  aboYOHaamed  period, 
she  became  agitated  and  irritable,  and  finally  raTod.  In  this 
condition  she  continued  about  six  months,  when  die  began  to 
improve  quite  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two, 
went  home,  entirely  restored,  with  her  husband,  whose  con- 
duct, she  then  admitted,  had  always  been  moat  exemplaiy. 
Had  this  woman  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  com- 
mittee of  physicians,  they  would  unquestionably  have  r^orted 
her  as  being  of  sound  mind,  and  an  unsuitable  subject  for  con- 
finement. 

§  455.  When  delusions  or  other  indications  of  insanity,  of 
equivalent  value,  have  been  detected  by  competent  observers, 
we  cannot  understand  why  their  existence  should  be  denied 
by  other  observers,  merely  because  they  have  failed  to  detect 
them.  To  prove  a  negative  under  any  circumstances* is  no 
easy  matter,  but  to  prove  it  in  the  face  of  an  affirmative,  re- 
quires a  course  of  protracted  and  varied  observation,  aided  by 
strong  professional  sagacity,  very  different  from  the  hasty  exam- 
inations we  usually  witness.  Especially  should  we  be  cautiooa 
in  cases  of  moral  insanity,  where  the  very  incidents,  which, 
viewed  precisely  as  they  occurred,  furnish  indubitable  proo& 
of  disease,  may  be  so  easily  represented  by  a  little  false  colo^ 
ing,  in  a  totally  different  light.  Had  this  caution  been  duly 
observed,  the  world  would  probably  have  been  spared  some  of 
those  disagreements  which  are  little  calculated  to  advance  its 
confidence  in  medical  opinions. 
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§  456.  Continued  obiertuUian.  —  A  systematic  course  of  ob- 
■enrations,  continued  for  some  time,  may  establish  the  fact  of 
insanity  in  doubtful  cases,  after  several  personal  interviews 
have  completely  failed.  Opportunities,  therefore,  should  be 
demanded  for  visiting  the  patient  freely  and  frequently ;  for 
watching  him  at  times  when  he  supposes  himself  unobserved  ; 
and  for  exercising  a  general  surveillance  over  his  conduct  and 
conversation.  Those  about  him  should  be  enjoined  to  watch 
bis  movements,  and  he  should  often,  but  cautiously,  be  led  to 
apeak  of  the  motives  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  prove  his  in- 
sanity. It  often  happens,  too,  that  those  who  are  most  success- 
ful in  concealing  every  indication  of  disordered  mind,  in  their 
conversation,  will  betray  themselves  the  moment  they  commit 
their  thoughts  to  paper.  They  should  be  induced,  therefore, 
to  write  letters  to'  their  friends,  describing  their  present  situa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  statements  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances, 
and  tbuB  we  may  be  readily  furnished  with  instances  of  inco- 
herence and  folly,*  which  the  patient  had  self-command  enough 
to  witlihold,  when  put  on  his  guard  by  questions  which  he 
knows  well  enough  are  designed  to  entrap  him.  '*  The  rapid 
transitions  and  odd  unions  of  discordant  subjects,  the  relations 
of  things  which  have  not  happened,  and  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, are  in  many  cases  very  remarkable  ;  and  a  forgetfulness 
of  common  modes  of  spelling,  or  of  the  arrangement  of  letters 
of  words  well  known,  will  be  evinced  by  maniacs  who  have 
been  well  educated,  and  who  would  commit  no  such  mistakes 
but  for  their  malady."  ^ 

§  457.  Inqueit.  —  When  the  above  means  fail,  our  inquiries 
must  take  a  wider  range,  and  be  directed  to  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  patient,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  testimony  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
him  in  business,  or  had  any  other  good  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  his  mental  condition.  '^  Tlie  Inquest^** 
says  Georget,  ^*  consists  in  collecting  information  respecting 

'  Conolly,  lodications  of  Insanity,  469. 
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the  patient'B  condition  before  and  after  the  presamed  diaease, 
and  the  causea  suspected  to  have  impaired  his  mind.  For  this 
purpose  we  consult  his  writings,  and  recur  to  the  teatimony 
of  those  who  have  beea  about  him  and  conversed  with  him ; 
who  have  been  able  to  observe  him  doselj,  and  to  witness  his 
insane  actions  and  irrational  discourse.  We  should  be  partio- 
nlarlj  careful,  however,  to  require  of  witnesses  tactB  rather 
than  opinions.  We  should  ascertain  if  insanity  be  a  disease  of 
the  family ;  if  he  have  already  evinced  a  degree  of  singularitj 
in  his  moraf  and  intellectual  character,  or  exaltation  of  any 
kind ;  if  he  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  powerfol 
causes,  such  as  chagrins,  severe  and  repeated  crosses,  reverses 
of  fortune,  Ac. ;  if,  without  any  real  motive,  he  has  mani- 
fested any  change  of  his  habits,  tastes,  or  affections ;  in  slioit, 
we  should  inquire  into  all  those  circumstan'bes  which  so  fire- 
quentiy  precede  the  development  of  the  disease.^'  ^  We  are  to 
look  into  his  business  transactions,  his  management  of  ftmiily 
a0airs,  his  conduct  in  the  domestic  and  social  relations,  and 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  public  scenes  and  duties.  His  letters 
flfnd  written  communications  should  be  closely  scrutinized,  es- 
pecially those  that  have  any  reference  to  the  state  of  liis  health, 
or  to  the  legal  measures  that  have  been  taken  against  him,  for 
here  we  may  meet  with  incoherent  and  foolish  ideas,  that  we 
have  found  nowhere  else. 

§  458.  Much  light  may  often  be  thrown  upon  the  case  by  an 
inspection  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  person.  Here 
may  be  found  abundant  indications  of  that  disorder  which  has 
escaped  every  other  means  of  detection.  "  In  their  own  house," 
says  Caspar,  '^  we  find  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  some 
puppet  made  of  straw  and  clothed ;  we  find  all  the  key-holes 
stopped  with  paper,  without  any  assignable  cause ;  Uie  doors 
and  windows  all  barricaded  ;  very  often  piles  of  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  writing  of  the  most  obscene  character  or  the  most 
palpable  nonsense ;  string,  alleged  to  be  magnetized,  stretched 

'  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  57. 
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tlirough  the  room ;  the  looking-glass  covered  with  a  curtain, 
Jbc,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  wo  obtain  more  information  than  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  day's  proceedings  in  court."  ^  In  his 
account  of  one  of  those  troublesome  cases  that  mock  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  while  bandied  about  between  courts  and 
hospitals,  Brierre  de  Boismont  relates  tliat  the  functionary, 
finally  commissioned  to  investigate  her  mental  condition,  was 
exceedingly  puzzled  until  he  inspected  her  apartments,  when 
every  doubt  of  her  insanity  was  dispelled.  In  a  similar  case 
wliich  recently  came  under  my  observation,  the  expert,  on  vis- 
iting the  patient's  house,  found  it  in  a  state  of  disorder  very 
cliaracteristic  of  insanity.  The  remains  of  meals  and  un- 
washed dislies  were  piled  up  on  one  side  of  the  dining-table 
while  a  hen  was  setting  on  the  other,  the  furniture  was  strewn 
about  the  rooms  hi  confusion,  tlie  beds  were  unmade,  and  the 
patient  herself  arrayed  in  a  manner  much  favored  by  the* 
inmates  of  a  hospital. 

§  4o9.  In  short,  no  source  of  information  likely  to  enlighten 
us  on  the  subject  of  the  patient's  mental  condition  should  be  suf- 
fered to  go  unexplored.  If  the  means  thus  indicated  are  faith- 
fully used,  —  if  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  have  passed  in 
retiew  before  us,  and,  after  all,  we  are  unable  to  prove  the 
patienfs  insanity  beyond  a  doubt,  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  his  mind  is  sound,  or  at  least,  that  he  U  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  legal  interference.  This  conclusion  will  be  no  less 
proper,  even  though  we  still  entertain  some  doubt  of  his  mental 
soundness,  for  if  ho  have  sufficient  self-control  and  penetration 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  mental  impairment  and  conduct 
himself  rationally,  but  little  harm  will  probably  arise  from 
leaving  him  at  present  to  his  own  discretion. 

'  Handbook  of  Forensic  Medicine,  translated  by  Balfour,  iv.  124. 
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^K  EnLEPSr  ASD   ITS  LEGAL  CONSEQUENCES. 

*'S460.  Epilepst  is  a  nervous  disease  characterized  by  par- 
oxysraa  of  insenaibility  and  unconsciousness,  accom[.iaQied 
generally  by  convulsions.  These  vary  in  severity  from  tliat  of 
a  simple  vertigo,  continuing  for  a  few  seconds,  and  scircelj 
discernible  by  others,  to  that  of  a  most  distressful  coiivulsbc 
fit  enduring  from  five  minutes  to  some  hours.  They  may 
rocur  twice  or  thrice  a  day  for  several  days  together,  or  once 
a  week,  month,  or  year.  They  sometimes  occur  without  warn- 
ing, but  as  often,  perhaps,  tliey  arc  preceded  by  symptflnis 
indicative  of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  functions ;  such  as 
giddiness,  pain  of  the  head,  drowsiness,  frightful  dreams,  bal- 
lucinations  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  vigilance,  irritability  of 
temper.  So  distreeaing  is  the  conditJon  of  many  epileptics, 
says  Esquirol,  previous  to  the  paroxysm,  that  they  endeavor  to 
hasten  its  access,  and  for  this  purpose  resort  to  spiritaom 
drinks.  The  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  is  followed  by  somno- 
lence, pain  in  the  head,  and  a  sense  of  weakness.  The  recurrencs 
of  the  fits  is  often  determined  by  whatever  disturbs  the  general 
health,  more  especially  by  derangements  of  those  organs  in 
which  the  series  of  morbid  phenomena  takes  its  origin.  Anger, 
fright,  or  any  strong  moral  emotion,  is  very  liable  to  produce  i 
paroxysm.  A  soldier,  in  mounting  a  breach,  was  frightened 
into  a  fit  of  epilepsy  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-ahell  near  faiD' 
He  was  soon  cured ;  but  at  sight  of  the  place,  twenty  yeus 
afterwards,  he  was  thrown  into  a  fit.' 

■  Esquirol,  Miltd.  Meot.  i.  297. 
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§  4B1.  Epilepsy  seldom  continues  for  any  length  of  time 
without  destroying  the  natural  soundness  of  the  mind,  render- 
ing the  patient  listless  and  forgetful,  indisposed  and  unable 
to  think  for  himself,  yielding  without  any  will  of  his  own  to 
every  outward  influence,  and  finally  sinking  into  hopeless 
fatuity,  or  becoming  incurably  maniacal.  Esquirol  states  that 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  epileptics  in  the  Salpetridrc, 
twelve  were  monomaniacs  ;  sixty-four  were  maniacal,  of  whom 
tliirty-four  were  furious ;  one  hundred  and  forty-five  were  imbe- 
cile or  demented,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
so  only  immediately  after  the  fit ;  eight  were  idiotic  ;  fifty  were 
habitually  rational,  but  with  loss  of  memory,  exaltation  of 
the  ideas,  sometimes  a  temporary  delirium  and  a  tendency  to 
dementia ;  sixty  had  no  derangement  of  intellect,  but  were  very 
irritable,  irascible,  obstinate,  capricious,  and  eccentric.^ 

§  462.  From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  imbecile  or  demented  epileptics,  all  but 
sixteen  were  so  only  immediately  after  the  fit,  and  that  this 
was  also  the  case  witli  tliree  of  the  thirty-four  who  were  furious. 
This  is  a  fact  of  no  little  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  judicial  investi- 
gations of  the  mental  condition  of  epileptics.  The  maniacal 
fury  of  these  patients  is  of  the  wildest  and  blindest  kind,  which 
nothing  can  tame ;  the  individual  acting  automatically,  as  it 
were,  and  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  It  may  continue  for 
minutes,  hours,  or  days.  The  dementia  to  which  epileptics  are 
most  liable  after  the  fit  is  characterized  by  intellectual  stupor 
and  moral  depression,  in  which,  however,  they  have  sufficient 
energ}',  under  some  circumstances,  to  commit  acts  of  violence, 
of  which  they  retain  only  an  imperfect  recollection  when  they 
recover.  Another  direct,  though  temporary  effect  of  the  epi- 
leptic fit  is  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  morbidly  irritable  condition, 
in  which  the  slightest  provocation  will  derange  it  entirely. 
;Sometimesthis  irritability  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  anxiety, 

'  Ibid.  i.  284. 
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distrust,  jealousy,  and  unfounded  fear,  and  sometimes  hj  great 
activity  of  the  lower  propensities. 

§  468.  The  mental  disturbance  generally  follows  the  fit  ini> 
mediately,  but  in  many  cases  it  precedes  the  fit  and  heralds  its 
approach.  And  this  latter  fact  is  irrespective  of  the  form  of 
the  disturbance,  wjhich  may  be  fury,  excitement,  confusion  of 
ideas,  or  stupidity.  The  ordinary  succession  of  events,  how- 
ever, is  not  unfrequently  changed.  The  mental  disorder  which 
usually  succeeds  the  fit  may  occasionally  precede  it,  in  the 
same  individual.  It  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  physical  symptoms,  but  is  occasionally  most  severe  when 
these  symptoms  have  been  least  violent;  and  two  successive 
fits  may  be  attended,  one  by  excessive  mental  disorder,  and  the 
other  by  scarcely  any.  An  interval  of  months,  or  even  years, 
may  be  followed  by  fits  in  rapid  succession ;  and  an  exact 
regularity  of  period  in  the  occurrence  of  the  attacks  may  be 
replaced  by  no  regularity  at  all. 

§  464.  To  determine  exactly  the  mental  condition  of  an 
epileptic  at  the  moment  of  his  committing  a  criminal  act,  in 
whom  the  disease  has  not  produced  habitual  insanity,  is  often 
a  difficult  task.    It  may  have  taken  place  in  the  absence  of  any 
observer,  in  a  fit  of  fury  that  rapidly  passed  away,  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  not  have  followed  any  previous  paroxysm;  or 
the  accused,  though  subject  to  the  disease,  may  not  have  re- 
cently suffered  an  attack,  and   may  have  appeared  perfectly 
rational  to  those  around  him.    The  suspicion  that  the  accused 
was  deprived  of  his  moral  liberty,  when  committing  the  crim- 
inal act,  would  be  strengthened,  if  the  paroxysms  had  been 
recently  frequent  and  severe ;  if  one  had  shortly  preceded  or 
succeeded  the  act ;  if  he  had  been  habitually  subject  to  mental 
irritability,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder ;  and  by 
those  circumstances  generally  which  would  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion,  were  the  supposed  disease  a  form  of  moral  mania 
instead  of  epilepsy  (§  280).     Cases  of  this  kind  should  be 
closely  scrutinized,  and  where  the  accused  has  been  undeniably 
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subject  to  epilepsy,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  every  reason- 
able doubt  that  may  arise  respecting  his  sanity.  Less  than 
tins  common  humanity  could  not  ask ;  more  even  has  some- 
times been  granted  under  the  operation  of  milder  codes  than 
the  English  common  law. 

§  465.  Zacchias  contends  that  epileptics  should  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  acts  committed  within  three  days  of  a  fit,  before 
or  after.^  The  principle  is  undoubtedly  sound  as  it  regards 
criminal  acts;  and  certainly  civil  acts  performed  within  two 
or  three  days  after  a  fit  deserve  to  be  closely  scrutinized.  Not 
unfrequently,  however,  the  intellect  faiay  be  as  clear  and  strong 
as  usual  up  to  the  very  moment  of  an  attack,  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  as  if  other  and  satisfactory  reasons  should  be 
required  for  invalidating  transactions  executed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

§  466.  In  the  following  case  the  criminal  act  was  the  result 
of  that  morbid  irritability  which  sometimes  succeeds  the  par- 
oxysms :  Joachim  Hoewe,  twenty-nine  years  old,  had  been  an 
epileptic  since  his  sixtli  year.  Since  the  age  of  puberty  the 
disease  had  become  aggravated,  and  latterly  had  attacked  him 
once  in  three  weeks.  He  was  long  in  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  fits,  being  troubled  with  pain  in  the  head  and 
vertigo,  though  never  furious  or  insane,  and  manifesting  strong 
aversion  to  food.  In  July,  1826,  after  an  hour's  walk,  he  ex- 
perienced a  fit,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  days  ho 
bad  several,  appearing  all  the  while  to  be  quite  unconscious, 
and  refusing  nourishment.  On  the  third  day  he  arose  from 
his  l)ed,  and  went  down  into  the  yard,  where  he  met  with  a 
son  of  his  brother,  ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter  of  a  relative 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  eleven  years  old.  The  boy  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  eat.  The  patient  made  no  reply,  but 
struck  at  iiim,  when  the  cliildrcn  ran  off.  He  followed  them, 
overtook  the  girl,  knocked  her  down,  and,  catching  up  a  hatchet 
from  the  ground,  fractured  her  skull  in  several  places,  when 

'  Questiones  Medico  Legalei,  cons.  zvii.  lib.  9. 
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■B^ghbon  rushed  in,  and  after  considerable  resistance  ove^ 
UnL    He  now  remained  quiet  till  tbe^  proceeded  to 
to  the  magistrate,  when  he  broke  out  into  ▼iolent 
of  hatred  against  his  fellow-townsmen.    In  prison 
two  days  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  took  no  nourish- 
aad  had  a  fit    On  the  third  day  his  reason  returned ;  he 
some  interest  in  his  friends,  complained  bitterly  of 
but  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  ooourred. 
having  been  put  to  the  medical  expert  (by  whom 
reported)  whether  the  accused  was  in  a  respon* 
of  mind  w&en  he  committed  the  murder,  it  wm 
in  the  negative,  for  the  following  reasons :  Unlike 
lie  had  no  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  did  not 
%;.  aflhtt  kaving  eommitted  the  act    Tlte  mental  condition  of 

before  and  after  the  fit  is  usually  very  peculiar, 
fir  msHf  yean  medical  jurists  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
m  epilqitio  as  deserving  of  punishment  for  any 
br  Hjgkt  commit  within  three  days  before  (nt  after  afit 
4nifcMtg>  the  exciting  causes  of  his  fits  at  the  time  in  question, 
;iaa  jt**  Che  criminal  act,  the  reporter  mentioned  the  exercise 
;iud  aeas  of  the  weather  to  which  the  accused  had  been  ex- 
>;««trd«  ind  the  inquiry  of  the  child  whether  he  would  eat, 
viicca.  ou  account  of  his  morbid  aversion  to  food,  excited 
huiu  in  his  uuconscioas  and  irritable  condition,  to  expend 
hfi»  tiLTT  ou  the  nearest  object.  Two  months  after  he  died  in 
a  dc.' 

§  4oT.  The  following  case  illustrates  another  phasis  of  efH- 
fepsy  of  $n^t  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view :  '^  A 
v^rr  s«jkber«  quiet,  and  industrious  tradesman,  aged  thirty,  sub- 
jt^r€  u>  occasional  fits  of  epilepsy,  and  who  had  lately  much 
iuclia^  to  religious  devotion,  was  sitting  calmly  reading  his 
Kibie^  when  a  female  neighbor  came  in  to  ask  for  a  little 
milk.  He  looked  wildly  at  her,  instantly  seized  a  knife,  and 
attacked  ber«  and  then  his  wife  and  daughter.    His  aim  ap- 

I  Jaki  IB  Henke'8  Zeitschrift,  1827,  iv.  282. 
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peared  to  be  to  decapitate  them,  as  he  commenced  with  each 
bj  cutting  on  the  nape  of  tiie  neck.  Their  cries  brought  assist- 
auce,  and  he  was  secured  before  he  had  inflicted  any  fatal 
wound. 

*^  I  saw  him  on  the  following  day.  His  countenance  then 
presented  a  most  hideous  and  ferocious  aspect :  the  complexion 
was  a  dusky  red,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  he 
was  continually  sighing  deeply,  or  extending  his  jaws  as  if 
going  to  yawn.  The  pulsation  of  the  temporal  and  radial  arte- 
ries  was  full  and  laborious.  He  could  make  no  reply  to  ques- 
tions, although  he  attempted  so  to  do  ;  but  he  occasionally 
exclaimed,  ^  oh  dear ! '  He  appeared  to  be  on  the  very  verge 
of  apoplexy.  He  was  depleted  freely,  both  by  blood-letting 
and  purging ;  his  head  was  shaved,  refrigerating  lotions  were 
applied  to  it,  and  a  very  low  diet  proscribed.  On  the  third 
day  his  intellects  were  much  improved,  and  he  was  quiet.  He 
soon  quite  recovered,  but  never  had  the  least  recollection  of 
the  acts  he  had  committed.  About  a  year  l)efore,  he  had 
experienced  a  similar  attack  ;  but  then  sliowcd  only  a  slight 
disposition  to  mischief.  Nine  years  have  since  elapsed  witliout 
a  recurrence  of  epilepsy,  or  disturbance  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties." > 

§  468.  Epilepsy  is  often  accompanied  by  imbecility,  congen- 
ital or  acquired,  and  by  disordered  appetites  and  propensities. 
Although  its  immediate  ofTect  on  the  mind,  in  these  cases,  may 
not  l>e  so  definite  and  prominent  as  in  others,  yet  it  is  no  less 
effectual  in  weakening  and  perverting  its  faculties.  The  med- 
ical jurist  should  preserve  himself  from  the  common  error  of 
viewing  these  bad  propensities  as  indicative  of  a  depraved  and 
sin-loving  character,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  following  case  from  an 
old  writer,  will  illustrate  this  form  of  the  disorder :  C.  F.  Oppel, 
sixteen  years  old,  twice  set  fire  to  the  royal  stables  in  Saxony, 
—  once  in  April,  and  again  in  May,  1725.     The  fire  was  dis- 

*  Burrowi,  CommenUriet  on  Insanity,  156. 
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covered  before  much  damage  was  done,  and,  the  second  time, 
he  extinguished  it  himself.    It  appeared,  in  evidence,  that  he 
had  always  manifested  a  good  and  peaceable  disposition ;  that 
from  childhood  he  had  always  been  troubled,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  with  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  that  when  ten 
years  old,  he  had  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  that  about  a 
year  before  the  incendiary  attempts,  he  began  to  suffer  firom 
epilepsy,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  light  at  first,  but  grada> 
ally  increased  in  severity.    Four  weeks  before  the  fire  he  had 
a  fit,  and  two  days  after  he  had  another,  and  they  continued 
for  some  time  to  be  very  frequent  and  severe.    The  reasons 
which  he  himself  gave  for  the  act-  were,  that,  when  he  had  been 
drinking,  he  felt  strongly  impelled  to  commit  incendiary  acts,  ^ 
and  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  also  hoped  to  save  something-^ 
from  the  fire,  with  which  he  might  buy  drink,  instead  of  beio] 
obliged  to  ask  his  mother  for  money.    It  appeared  tliat 
father  was  an  epileptic,  and  addicted  to  drinking.    The  physi — 
cian,  who  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  accused  was  io.  . 
perfect  possession  of  his  reason  when  he  committed  the  offeiiod, 
reported  that  he  was  not,  and  had  been  of  unsound  mind  from 
childhood.     The  reasons  offered  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
though  remarkably  correct  for  the  time,  will  not  all  bear  a  crit- 
ical examination  now,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  worth  our 
while  to  state  them  at  length.     The  fact  that  he  might  have 
inherited  a  depraved  constitution,  which  was  still  more  weak- 
ened by  the  accession  of  a  severe  nervous  disease,  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  his  mind  may  have  been  a  prey 
to  morbid  impulses  which,  when  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
he  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist.    The  fact  that,  shortly  before 
and  after  the  offence,  he  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  furnishes 
a  presumption  that,  however  rational  he  may  have  appeared, 
his  mind  was  far  from  being  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 
True,  he  alleged  as  his  motive,  the  gratification  of  an  appetite, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  appetite  existed  till  after  the 
invasion  of  the  epilepsy.^ 

*  Troppaneger,  decis.  med.  for.  quoted  in  Henke^a  Abhandlung. 
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§  469.  The  difficulties  which  sometimes  attend  these  cases 
are  well  illustrated  in  one  reported  by  Dr.  Ghambeyron,^  of 
which  we  give  the  essential  incidents.  D.  B.,  a  laboring  man, 
was  put  upon  trial,  at  Rennes,  February  14, 1838,  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  young  child.  It  appeared  that  this  child  belonged  to 
an  unmarried  sister  of  his,  and  was  put  to  board  in  his  family, 
at  a  moderate  price.  On  the  16th  of  July,  1837,  a  woman 
passing  by  the  house  heard  him  speaking,  and  striking  a  child, 
who,  at  every  blow,  uttered  a  deep  groan.  On  the  21st,  five 
days  after,  the  mother  of  the  child  showed  to  the  neighbors 
excoriated  bruises  on  its  back  and  abdomen.  On  the  23d,  the 
prisoner,  who  was  left  alone  at  home,  his  wife  and  sister  hav- 
ing gone  to  mass,  was  seen  by  a  neighbor  standing  in  the 
doorway.  With  one  of  his  own  children  in  his  arms,  he  ac- 
companied this  neighbor  to  his  house,  saying  that  all  his  chil- 
dren had  the  whooping-cough  very  badly,  and  asking  for  some 
cider  for  his  little  nephew  who  was  quite  sick.  The  neighbor's 
wife  went  with  him  to  his  own  house,  and  there  found  the  child 
dead.  On  preparing  the  body  for  burial,  his  attention  was  ' 
called  to  numerous  bruises,  which  he  explained  by  saying  that 
he  went  out  that  morning  for  a  few  minutes,  to  gather  cherries, 
and  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  child  stiff  on  the  floor, 
on  which  he  had  fallen  from  the  bed,  and  that  the  fall  had 
caused  these  bruises.  The  next  day  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  prison.  For  several  days  he  had  daily  three  or  four  epileptic 
fits,  marked  by  violence  and  fury.  From  the  prison  he  was 
finally  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  There,  from  the  28th 
of  November,  the  day  he  entered,  to  the  5th  of  December,  he 
had  fourteen  fits  by  day,  and  some  probably  by  night,  and 
tlieuceforth,  up  to  the  day  of  trial,  he  had  no  more.  In  the 
intervals  he  was  dejected,  taciturn,  and  restless,  fancying  that 
people  were  continually  around  him,  trying  to  make  him  con- 
fess, and  beating  and  kicking  him  because  ho  refused  to.  At 
times  he  was  noisy  and  violent.    In  regard  to  the  homicidal 

'  Aniuilei  d^  Uygi^ne,  xz.  99. 
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act,  his  own  story  at  the  trial  was,^  that  on  the  16th  of  July, 
'he  spanked  the  child  a  little,  to  make  him  take  goat's  milk, 
which  had  been  prescribed  for  his  cough  ;  that,  on  the  2l8t,he 
had  an  attack  in  the  night,  as  he  supposed,  and  in  his  strog- 
^68  must  have  bruised  the  child  who  slept  in  his  bed ;  that  on 
the  23d  he  had  another  fit,  during  which,  he  presumed,  he 
threw  the  child  down  upon  the  floor,  though  not  conscious  of 
haying  done  it.  No  one  in  the  hamlet  where  he  had  lived  a 
year  or  more  had  ever  seen  him  in  a  fit,  or  heard  of  his  having 
one ;  bat  his  wife  and  sister  were  not  examined.  Of  course, 
then,  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  a  fit  on  either  of  the 
days  in  qaestion,  but  all  the  circumstances  favor  the  belief  that 
one  w  more  fits  actually  occurred  on  those  days.  It  is  im- 
pvobdble  that  the  fits  observed  in  the  prison  were  the  first  he 
eTtf  had.  He  was  fond  of  children.  There  was  no  motive 
for  his  wishing  to  be  rid  of  this  one,  and  he  had  the  reputa- 
tioQ  of  being  kind  and  good-natured.  He  did  not  allege  tiie 
oeeurrence  of  fits  in  excuse  for  the  act  until  after  the  existence 
of  the  disease  was  revealed  in  the  prison.  The  question  then 
arisess  in  what  phasis  of  the  disease  were  these  assaults  com- 
micted  ?  during  the  height  of  paroxysm,  or  in  the  comparative 
calm  which  succeeded  it  ?  Both  suppositions  are  burdened 
with  difficulties,  and  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  us  in  adopt- 
ing either.  The  fact  alone,  however,  that  three  days  after  the 
homicide,  the  prisoner  began  to  have  epileptic  fits,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, must  have  rendered  his  mental  condition  so  doubtful 
at  the  moment  of  the  act,  that  the  jury  were  amply  justified 
in  acquitting  him. 

§  470.  The  mental  condition  of  epileptics  may  come  into 
question,  in  civil  cases.  Even  those  who  show,  during  the 
intervals,  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  the  disease,  may,  imme- 
diately before  or  after  a  fit,  labor  under  a  degree  of  mental 
obscurity  which  incapacitates  them  for  any  matter  of  business. 

*  In  the  French  mode  of  criminal  procedure,  the  prisoner  is  called  upon 
for  hit  own  statement  of  the  case. 
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ing  of  the  kind  occurring  during  one  of  those  periods 
to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  if  the  transaction  pre-* 
tny  indication  of  unfair  advantage,  little  additional  evi- 
should  be  required  to  invalidate  it.  An  epileptic  may 
[uired  to  testify,  in  a  court  of  justice,  concerning  what 
'  or  did  immediately  after  he  came  out  of  a  fit.  If  his 
ce  conflicts  with  that  of  others,  or  is  in  any  respect 
r  improbable,  it  may  justly  be  suspected,  because,  at  such 
lent,  there  is  a  dulness  and  confusion  of  mind  that  must 
arily  vitiate  its  subsequent  recollections. 

1.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
>f  epilepsy  on  the  mental  powers.  The  attention  of  the 
ry  practitioner  is  directed  to  it  as  a  bodily  disease, 
18  little  or  no  opportunity  to  observe  it  in  any  other 
n.  The  friends  of  the  patient,  who  see  him  from  day  to 
re  seldom  competent  to  discern  psychological  changes 
a  very  demonstrative  character.  And  thus  it  happens 
Q  regard  to  some  very  important  points  in  the  history  of 
ly,  our  knowledge  is  quite  defective.  Tiiis  fact  was  made 
lly  apparent  by  several  cases  that  have  been  recently  ad- 
.ed  in  this  country,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  claim  a 
liar  notice. 

2.  A  man  named  Fyler  was  tried  in  Onondaga  county, 
'ork,  in  1855,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  Ho  had  been 
[cptic  for  some  years,  but  latterly  his  fits  had  been  rather 
lent,  and  none  were  known  to  have  occurred  for  several 
H,  either  before  or  after  the  homicide.  He  was  regarded 
lowhat  feeble-minded,  but,  with  that  exception,  the  dis- 
ad  produced  no  other  effect  upon  his  mind.     He  had 

been  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  and  no  ill-feeling  had  ex- 
etween  him  and  his  wife.  •  On  thin  occasion  they  went 
as  usual.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  lie  made  his  ap- 
ce  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who  lived  near  by,  waked 

family,  and  told  them  that  robbers  had  broken  into  his 
Some  of  them  went  back  with  him  and  found  his  wife 
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lying  on  the  floor  lifelesH,  with  lier  throat  cut  from  ear  .to  ear. 
HiB  Btory  vas,  tbat  he  was  awakened  by  noises  in  the  cetlar 
ftud  the  a4iaceDt  rooms,  which  he  tho\ight  were  made  bj  rob- 
berSf  and  that  he  concluded  to  rise  and  run  to  his  fatlier's  for    , 
help.     It  was  not  proved  that  he  committed  the  act,  though 
man;  circumstances  were  strongly  against  him.     Ou  the  other 
band,  there  was  reason  for  suspecting  other  parties,  but  the    | 
balance  of  testimony  was  greatly  against  Fylcr,  and  lie  wu    ' 
oonTicted  of  murder.     Sentence  was  suspended,  iji  order  tliat  ^ 
a  medical  commission  might  inquire  into  his  mental  condition,^^ 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  report,  he  was  sent  to  the  ^tat^^ 
Asylum,  at  Utioa. 

In  1867,  a  young  man,  named  Winnemore,  was  convicted  c^^ 
killing  a  woman,  Mrs.  Hagiltou,  in  Pliiladelphia.     He  w^^ 
about  tweDty-seveu  years  old,  of  a  slim,  spare  habit,  witli  ag 
intelligent, ingenuous  expression  of  couuteuance,  and  witlioul     i 
a  eingle  aspersion  on  his  moral  character.     He  had  been  an 
einleptic  from  early  youth,  having  had  as  many  as  forty  fils  iu      I 
a  single  day,  but  of  late  years  they  had  much  diminished  in 
frequency.    For  some  months,  or  years,  he  had  been  much 
given  to  spiritual  manifestations,  as  they  are  called.    He  uw 
spirits  with  the  bodily  eye,  and  roamed   about  at  will  in  i 
region  of  spiritual  beings.     His  life  and  conversation  vera 
more  with  them  than  with  mortals  of  flesh  and  blood.    Once 
or  twice  he  attempted  suicide.    He  had  never  been  in  any  r^ 
ular  employment  until  he  entered  the  army,  from  which  be 
was  discharged,  two  or  three  years  previously,  on  account  of 
his  epilepsy.    He  had  become  intimate  with  the  decejtsed  bj 
reason  of  their  common  belief  iu  spiritualism,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  her  house.     To  all  appearance,  their  rel*- 
tions  were  of  the  most  friendly  character.     Ou  the  day  of  bet 
death,  her  husband,  after  an  hour's  absence  from  bis  hoiue, 
about  mid-day,  returned  home  and  was  let  iu  by  Winoemoni 
who  said  that  he  had  just  come  iu  and  found  Mrs.  M.  with  her 
tliroat  cut  and  quite  dead.  .  He  denied  to  the  very  last  that  he 
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bad  a  hand  in  the  murder,  and  though  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  very  strong  against  him,  it  was  not  conclusive.  It 
certainly  did  not  indicate  the  ordinary  motives  of  crime.  It 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  had  a  fit  shortly  before  or  after,  and 
he  admitted  that  he  had  experienced  no  pain,  or  other  unusual 
sensations  in  liis  head,  on  that  day.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  die,  and  thought  some  great  end  would  be  accomplished  by 
his  death.  Unlike  Fyler,  he  was  sent  to  the  gallows  rather 
than  to  a  hospital  for  the. insane. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1869,  a  young  machinist,  in  Providence, 
Bethel  by  name,  on  his  way  home  from  his  work  stopped  at  a 
grocery,  which  he  had  frequented  before,  and  bought  some 
sugar  and  raisins.  A  few  minutes  after  he  left  the  shop  he 
returned,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  fired  a  pistol  in  the  face 
of  the  grocer,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by.  When  arrested 
be  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  and  persisted  in  this  state- 
ment, although  tlie  evidence  was  conclusive.  At  the  trial,  it 
was  testified  that  he  had  been  subject  for  years  to  attacks  of 
severe  headache  lasting  one  or  two  days,  and  completely  pros- 
trating him  ;  that  at  Uie  shop  where  he  worked  he  was  unable, 
on  certain  days,  to  understand  plain  directions  about  his  work, 
or  to  perform  it  properly,  so  that  he  often  spoiled  tlie  material 
in  attempting  to  do  what  he  usually  did  with  skill.  The  fore- 
man of  the  shop  testified  that  he  had  always  considered  him 
^Muny"  [lunatic]  at  such  times.  About  a  year  before  the 
shooting,  he  had  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks,  described  as 
^^  brain-fever,"  during  which  he  had,  at  least,  one  convulsive 
attack.  After  his  arrest,  the  peculiar  condition,  spoken  of  by 
the  foreman  of  the  shop,  was  occasionally  noticed  and  described 
as  '*  dulness,"  "  stupidity,"  "  want  of  comprehension,"  "  semi- 
consciousness," 4&C.  Once  he  was  seized  with  a  convulsive 
attack,  described  on  the  prison  record  as  an  epileptic  fit. 
Since  the  trial  (when  the  jury  disagreed),  he  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  prison,  attending  the  boilers ;  but,  about  once  a 
month,  he  does  absurd  things,  and  cannot  be  trusted.     When 
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reproved,  he  sheds  tears,  b^  pardon,  promises  better  tbingp, 
bat  never  becomes  angrj.^ 

§  478.  These  three  oases  agree  m  this  common  featore,  that, 
if  their  own  story  were  true,  tb^  must  have  conmiitted  tte 
deed — supposing  that  fact  to  have  been  proved —  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  not  immediately  connected  with  afit,eifiNr 
before  or  after.  It  is  supported  only  by  their  own  statemanto, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  implicitly  n- 
ceived.  No  such  condition  had  been  previously  observed  in 
Fyler  or  Bethel,  but  Winnemore  stated  that  he  once  rowed  aboot 
in  a  boat  on  the  river  several  hours  without  being  oonaoion 
of  the  &ct,  having  been  told  of  it  by  those  who  saw  him.  His 
same  objection  lies  against  this  story.  No  writer  on  epikiif 
speaks  of  any  such  feature  of  the  disease  as  the  kind  of  m- 
oonsdousness  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  these  cases.  It  1119 
have  been  overlooked,  and,  considering*  the  manner  in  wluok 
the  disease  has  been  observed,  as  already  alluded  to,  §  471,  tihii 
would  not  be  very  surprising.  Certainly  this  loss  of  coa* 
sciousness  is  not  so  very  far  removed  firom  the  psychological 
impairments  ordinarily  attributed  to  epilepsy,  as  to  render 
its  occarrence  highly  improbable.  These  cases  furnish  a 
warrant  for  special  investigation  of  the  point,  and  should  ren- 
der us  still  more  cautious  how  we  estimate  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility of  epileptics. 

*  Communicated  by  Dr.  Sawyer,  Superintendent  of  the  Bntler  HotpitiL 
who  attended  the  trial,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bethel  was  insane. 
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SUICIDE. 


§  474.  At  the  present  day,  the  subject  of  suicide  is  deprived 
of  much  of  the  medico-legal  importance  which  it  once  possessed. 
Still,  however,  as  questions  occasionally  come  up,  in  which 
dispositions  of  property  are  made  to  depend  on  the  judicial 
views  that  are  formed  respecting  its  relations  to  mental  derange- 
ment, it  is  highly  proper  that  mistakes  should  not  be  committed 
from  a  want  of  correct  notions  of  its  nature.  With  all  the 
light  on  the  subject  which  the  researches  of  modern  inquirers 
have  elicited,  many,  probably,  are  yet  unable  to  answer  under- 
standingly  the  question  so  often  started,  whether  suicide  is 
always  or  ever  the  result  of  insanity.  It  may  be  proper,  there- 
fore, to  lay  before  the  reader  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  materials  for 
forming  correct  and  well-grounded  opinions  respecting  it 

§  475.  To  the  healthy  and  well-balanced  mind,  suicide 
appears  so  strange  and  unaccountable  a  phenomenon,  that 
many  distinguished  writers  have  inconsiderately  regarded  it  as, 
in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  mental  derangement ;  while,  by  many 
others,  it  has,  with  still  less  reason,  been  viewed  as  always,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  manifest  insanity,  the  act  of  a  sound, 
rational  mind.  Neither  of  tliese  views  can  be  supported  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  truth  probably 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Suicides  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  founded  upon  the  different  causes  or  circumstances 
by  which  they  are  actuated.  The  first  includes  those  who 
have  deliberately  committed  the  act  from  the  force  of  moral 
motives  alone ;  the  second,  those  who  have  been  afiected  with 
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snne  pmrfiologrcal  condition  of  the  brain,  excited  or  not  by 
aoiaL  omen's. 

2  -tT-?.  If  'x  be  considered,  that  life  is  not  the  only,  nor  per- 
haps ±e  besc  -rfz  we  have  received  from  the  Author  of  our 
lentr.  ir  :n:£hi:  3.0c  co  appear  strange  that  men  should  some- 
-smes  le  'y:TI:n:r  Ia)  relinquish  it  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  good, 
JT  iTTudin^  m  -fviL     We  know  well  enough  that  life  is  not  so 
iear  iiar  ir  -rJ.  n.oc  be  readily  sacrificed  when  all  that  mak 
ix  wnrth  r°Tain:Tig  L§  laken  away.    The  intrepid  Roman  ch 
ariier  :d  ^iH  :n  his  own  sword,  than  suryive  the  liberties  0 
ais  itiuntiy  ir  li-c^  an  ignominious  life ;  and  reverses  of  for^— 
3U1&  which  hurl  jBiaa  &om  the  pinnacles  of  wealth  or  power  j 
m  ±e  xTTiin  pr:«cecc  of  infamy  and  the  world's  scorn,  are  no 
-imr  inaiitMjnise  sxodve^  for  terminating  one's  existence.    In 
:fa!ise  2bse$w  ±e  penoa.  no  doubt,  may  act  from  error  of  judg- 
Tiwir,  laii  dins  '3tf  xnilsj  of  foolish  and  stupid  conduct,  but  we 
haivQ  3u  rrgic  je?  conibond  such  error  with  unsoundness  of 
ainiL     InasHZLa<ih  :is  the  prospect  before  him  may  be  such  that 
:t  wul  iooetir  x^  his  mind  more  painful  to  live  than  to  die,  it 
3(  out  73  le  wjuiseRd  at.  if.  for  want  of  courage  to  bear  up 
jeimsc  oie  lis  ±as  streftsen  to  overwhelm  him,  and  battle  it 
HI  nitf  '.u&sc«  ie  ^hcoLl  pnKer  the  latter ;  for,  after  all,  the  choice 
niiTi:    ::  iiriri  !•??»  5:l1t  xhxa  that  which   often  characterizes 
:iie  r  ii ::':?  ;i'  zieii.     Tru.e,  the  motive  may  seem  sometimes 
x*;!.'"    :^::-:  L^rf  ::  Irii  :o  such  a  determination,  though  in 
-*=^:  '-      II  i'    *:  :Lf  ::il~  izi  sufficient  motive  ;  and  this,  prob- 
iJi"    i:  :>c  s^v'i  5  :':L:rjiu.e  w  be  one  of  the  mysterious  facts 
:i     L*  :M:->.:r^UM.  rl:ar  ±e  termination  of  our  existence,  from 
¥-:.v..!  f":    .:sc  i.^-'-eLj  shrink  with  feelings  of  horror,  should 
^*  ..'c-:  >j  "  i\Lirirlj  "zasceaed  from  the  most  trivial  and  insig- 
x*::va^    i:.  ::—:*.    N:  i-jubt  the  mind  is  moved  to  its  profoimd- 
"?*i  :-.  --.iTSv  n::  :2e  sazie  may  be  affirmed  of  all  cases  where 
^ruix.   s  -\v:::iLrr^i  :izier  the  excitement  of  strong  passions, 
iiii    i:v  .->:  .  ."*?.  >>  .z  irself.  no  proof  of  insanity.     It  cannot  be 
itu.x.*,.  1:  if7^~:rr.  ±a:  ibe  cases  are  comparatively  few  in  regard 
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hich  it  would  be  safe  to  affirm,  that  the  excitement  of  the 
nic  action  of  the  brain  and  nervoiuT  system,  which  accom- 
ies  this  ])erturbation  of   mind,  had  not  transcended  the 
'*^*^^its  of  health,  and  passed  into  real  pathological  irritation, 
^•^^^ong  these  few  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  case 
^^      ^he  pair  of  youths,  noticed  by  Mrs.  TroUope,  who,  after 
^  ^>^  ing  sumptuously  at  a  fashionable  restaurant  at  the  expense 
^^      their  entertainer,  went  to   their  lodgings,  and  suffocated 
*^^mselves  together  in  the  same  bed;^   or  that  of  suicidal 
^•-Xibs,  the  members  of  which  bind  themselves  to  die  by  their 
^^n  hands  within  an  appointed  time.     Men,  who,  with  culti- 
^uted  intellects  and  refined  passions,  entertain  only  the  meanest 
inceptions  of  the  great  moral  purposes  of  life,  may  be  ready 
to  terminate  their  existence  the  moment  it  ceases  to  impart  its 
OBual  zest  to  sensual  gratification.     Here,  self-destruction  is 
obviously  not  the  effect  of  physical  disease,  but  of  moral  deprav- 
ity.    But  how  are  we  to  account  for  those  instances  ot  juvenile 
suicide  so  often  recorded,  where  the  dreadful  propensity  is  ex- 
cited by  the  i]}ost  trivial  causes  ?    Burrows  speaks  of  a  girl, 
but  little  over  ten  years  of  age,  who,  on  being  reproved  for 
some  trifling  indiscretion,  cried  and  sobbed  bitterly,  went  up- 
stairs and  hung  herself,  in  a  pair  of  cotton  braces ;  and  of 
another,  eleven  years  old,  who  drowned  herself  for  fear  of  sim- 
ple correction.^    A  French  journal  has  lately  reported  the  case 
of  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  who  hung  himself  by  fastening  his 
handkerchief  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  passing  a  loop  of  it 
around  his  neck,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  had  been 
shut  up  in  his  room  and  allowed  only  dry  bread,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  breaking  his  father's  watch.     Another  case  is  related 
of  a  boy,  eleven  years  old,  who  killed  himself  because  reproved 
by  his  father ;  and  several  more  of  a  similar  description  are 
also  recorded.^    In  these  cases,  the  moral  causes  seem  alto- 

'  Paris  and  the  Parisians. 

*  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  440. 

'  Medico-C'hirurgical  RcTiew,  n.  s.  zxTii.  21. 
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gather  inadequate  to  exdte  the  smoidal  propensity,  wiflioaL^ 
first  producing  some  serious  physical  disturbance,  for  hero 
none  of  those  motiyes  for  self-destructicm  which  have  just 
mentioned  as  influencing  the  adult  mind.    Few  are  aware 
large  a  proportion  of  the  suiddes  are  committed  bj  duldrei^^ 
A  few  years  ago  the  public  registers  of  France  showed,  that  c^ 
the  25,760  suicides  committM  within  a  period  of  tea  jeam^ 
192,  or  1  in  184,  were  by  children  under  sixteen.    Of  20  enst 
observed  by  one  writer,  1  was  under  five,  and  2  under  niaa 
The  registers  of  Qreat  Britain  show  a  proportion  but  Htfli 
smaller.' 

§  477.  That  suicide  is  often  committed  under  the  impulMef 
mental  derangement,  e?en  when  mental  derangement  vooU 
not  otherwise  have  been  suspected,  is  a  doctrine  that  was  keg 
since  taugbt  by  some  medical  wriiers,  and  has  been  amfiimel 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  the  researches  of  reooit 
inquirers.    The  propensity  to  suidde  connected  with  an  ob- 
viously melancholy  disposition  is  now  uniyersally  reoognoad 
as  a  form  of  monomania,  for  its  symptoms  are  plainly  indicali^ 
of  cerebral  derangement.    These  patients  labor  under  a  con- 
stant melancholy,  conjuring  up  the  darkest  prospects,  and  pre- 
saging nothing  but  evil  fortune.    They  have  been  guilty  of  some 
sin,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they  believe  to  be  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  and  thenceforth  there  is  no  more  happiness  nor 
comfort  in  the  world  for  them.    They  imagine  their  friends  are 
constantly  watching  their  movements  and  engaged  in  machins- 
tious  against  them,  or  silently  neglecting  and  despising  them; 
at  one  time,  morose  and  taciturn ;   at  another,  uttering  the 
most  bitter  complaints,  weeping  and  traversing  the  room,  as  if 
in  extreme  mental  anguish.    If  their  thoughts  take  a  religiouB 
turn,  they  imagine  they  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin, 
that  their  prayers  are  rejected,  that  the  Saviour  turns  away  his 
face  from  their  sight,  and  that  the  miseries  of  the  damned  are 

'  Durtnd-FjurdeU.    Etudes  sur  le  suicide  cfaez  les  enfans.    Ann.  M^. 
Fky.    Jin.  1866. 
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to  be  their  everlaflting  portion.  This  unquiet  and  melancholy 
mood  will  occasionally  give  way  to  short  periods  of  comparar 
tive  cheerfulness,  when  the  clouds  seem  to  be  breaking  away, 
and  the  individual  approximating  to  his  natural  character. 
Their  nervous  system  is  weak  and  irritable,  the  circulation  is 
quickened,  the  digestion  more  or  less  impaired,  the  secretions, 
especially  the  biliary,  more  or  less  deficient,  or  vitiated,  and 
the  miad  is  incapable  of  continued  exertion.  After  this  state 
has  continued  for  some  time,  the  mental  derangement  becomes 
more  prominent,  and  the  wretched  victim  begins  to  see  visions 
and  hear  strange  voices,  and  believes  that  he  has  communica- 
tions from  superior  beings.  All  this  time  the  idea  of  self-de- 
struction is  frequently  if  not  constantly  before  the  mind,  and 
unless  the  patient  be  narrowly  watched  he  will  finally  succeed, 
after  various  attempts,  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

§  478.  The  suicidal  propensity  here  described  is  universally 
attributed  to  pathological  causes  ;  but  tliere  is,  besides,  a  large 
class  of  cases  in  which  no  disorder  of  mind  or  body  has  been 
observed  or  suspected,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
its  existence.  That  one  may  be  so  harassed  with  tlie  ills  of 
life  as  to  deem  it  best  to  rid  himself  of  it  at  once,  is  not 
perhaps  very  strange ;  but  when  a  person,  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  surrounded  with  everything  that  can  make  life . 
dear  to  him,  deliberately  destroys  himself  without  any  visible 
cause,  no  balancing  of  motives  nor  scrutiny  of  private  circum- 
stances can  satisfactorily  explain  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
consider  it  as  a  form  of  partial  moral  mania.  Within  a  few 
years  past,  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  been 
much  directed  to  this  subject,  and  tlieir  researches  have 
abundantly  established  the  fact  that  the  efiicient  cause  is  some 
pathological  change,  or  physical  peculiarity,  not  in  every  case 
easily  defined  or  understood,  but  none  the  less  certain  on  that 
account. 

§  479.    Sometimes  this  monomania  is  attended  apparently 
by  no  physical  or  moral  disorder,  the  individual  being  driven  by 
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mere  impulse  to  Belf-destniction,  without  being  able  to  aasign , 
uxkj  reason  therefor,  real  or  imaginary.  He  feels  that  he  it 
urged  on  hj  an  impulse  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  reality 
perhaps  deplores  his  sad  condition,  and  beseeches  his  fiiends 
to  protect  him  from  himself.  In  anoflier  class  of  cases,  some 
powerful  physical  or  moral  impression  only  is  needed,  to  call 
the  suicidal  propensity  into  fatal  aotiyity.  There  are  persons 
who  can  never  approach  the  water  without  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  throw  themselves  in,  and  there  ia  reason  to  believe 
that  suicide  is  not  unfrequently  committed  from  this  impulse. 
The  wonderful  effect  of  mental  influences  on  diseases  of  Ae 
bodily  organs  ia  so  common  a  &ct,  that  we  have  no  rational 
ground  for  disbelieving  a  similar  kind  of  agency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  phenomenon.  The  distinguished  accoucheur, 
who  attended  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  her  &tal  confinemeat, 
observed  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the  room  to  which  he  had  retired 
for  repose,  the  sight  of  which  was  sufficient,  to  a  mind  baraaaed 
by  long  and  anxioua  attendance,  and  overwhelmed  as  it  were 
by  the  responsibilitieB  of  his  situation,  to  provoke  a  desire — 
which  he  may  never  have  felt  before  —  to  die  by  his  own 
hands.  The  case  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  committed  sui- 
cide immediately  after  sustaining  a  severe  domestic  bereaye- 
meat,  strongly  shows  how  far  the  propensity  to  commit  this 
act  is  beyond  the  control  of  moral  principle  or  Christian  virtue, 
even  when,  as  it  was  with  him,  previously  contemplated  and 
conditionally  determined  upon. 

§  480.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  not  unfrequently,  sui- 
cidal desires  are  cherished  long  before  the  fact  is  known  or 
suspected  by  the  friends.  Without  being  sufficiently  strong  to 
provoke  an  actual  attempt,  they  keep  it  before  the  mind  until 
some  moral  shock,  or  unusually  fitting  opportunity,  deprives 
the  patient  of  all  power  of  resistance,  and  the  fatal  deed  is 
accomplished.  During  all  this  time  he  may  have  manifested 
his  ordinary  way  and  manner,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  de- 
pression, and  pursued  his  ordinary  employments.    This  trait 
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^is  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  medico-legal  sense, 
because  it  may  indicate  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  men- 
tal affection  from  which  it  springs. 

§  481.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  many  cases  of  attempt- 
ed suicide,  the  individual,  after  recovery,  has  no  recollection, 
or  at  most  but  a  faint  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  fact  itself,  and 
believes  it  upon  the  testimony  of  others.  And  yet  he  may 
have  evinced  considerable  forethought  and  ingenuity  in  pre- 
paring the  means,  and  when  detected  in  the  attempt  have 
conversed  about  it  calmly  and  pertinently.  It  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  that  loss  of  recollection  in  regard  to  homicide,  or 
other  violent  acts  committed  in  acute  mania,  often  evinced  by 
patients  after  recovery.  The  fact  strongly  shows  us  what  deep 
and  serious  disorder  may  pervade  the  mind,  while  outwardly 
all  is  calm  and  regular. 

§  482.  Among  the  features  which  ally  the  propensity  to  sui- 
cide with  ordinary  mania  is  that  of  its  hereditary  disposition. 
Dr.  Gall  knew  several  families  in  which  the  suicidal  propensity 
prevailed  through  several  generations.  Among  the  cases  he 
mentions  is  the  following  very  remarkable  one :  ^^  The  Sieur 
Ganthier,  the  owner  of  various  houses  built  without  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris,  to  be  used  as  entrepOts  of  goods,  left  seven 
children,  and  a  fortune  of  about  two  millions  of  francs  to  be 
divided  among  them.  All  remained  at  Paris,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  preserved  their  patrimony  ;  some  even  increased 
it  by  commercial  speculations.  None  of  them  met  with  any 
real  misfortunes,  but  all  enjoyed  good  health,  a  competency, 
and  general  esteem.  All,  however,  were  possessed  with  a  rage 
for  suicide,  and  all  seven  succumbed  to  it  within  the  space  of 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Some  hanged,  some  drowned  themselves, 
and  others  blew  out  their  brains.  One  of  the  first  two  had 
invited  sixteen  persons  to  dine  with  him  one  Sunday.  The 
company  collected,  the  dinner  was  served,  and  the  guests  were 
at  the  table.  The  master  of  the  house  was  called,  but  did 
not  answer,  —  he  was  found  hanging  in  the  garret.    Scarcely 
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an  hour  before  he  was  quietly  giTing  orders  to  the  serfanta,  ^ 
and  chatting  with  his  Mends.  The  last,  the  ownw  of  a  hoots 
in  the  Rue  de  Bichelieu,  having  raised  his  house  two  stories, 
became  frightened  at  the  expense,  imagined  himself  mined, 
and  was  anxious  to  kill  himself.  Thrioe  they  prevented  liim, 
but  soon  after  he  was  found  dead,  shot  by  a  pistoL  The  estate, 
after  all  the  debts  were  paid,  amounted  to  three  hundred  Hum- 
sand  francs,  and  he  might  have  been  forty-five  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

''  In  the  family  of  M.  N --,  the  grealrgiandfiifher,  flie 

grandfather,  and  the  fiither  committed  suicide."  ^ 
.  §  488.  Falret,  whose  researches  have  thrown*muoh  light  osi- 
this  afifection,  believes  that  it  is  more  disposed  to  be  hereditsiy 
than  any  other  kind  of  insanity.  He  saw  a  mother  and  her 
daughter  attacked  with  suicidal  melancholy,  and  the  grandr 
mother  of  the  latter  was  at  Ohsrenton  for  the  same  cause.  An ' 
individual,  he  says,  committed  suicide  in  Paris :  his  brothec^ 
who  came  to  attend  the  funeral,  cried  out,  on  seeing  ilie  bodf, 
^^  What  fatality !  My  father  and  unde  both  destroyed  them- 
selves ;  my  brotlier  has  imitated  their  example ;  and  twenty 
times  during  my  journey  hither  I  thought  of  throwing  myself 
into  the  Seine."  ^ 

§  484.  Falret  also  relates  the  case  of  a  dyer,  of  a  very  taci- 
turn humor,  who  had  five  sons  aud  a  daughter.  The  eldest 
son,  after  being  settled  in  a  prosperous  business,  with  a  family 
around  him,  succeeded,  after  many  attempts,  in  killing  himself, 
by  jumping  from  the  third  story  of-  his  house.  The  second 
son,  who  was  rather  taciturn,  had  some  domestic  troubles,  lost 
part  of  his  fortune  at  play,  and  strangled  himself,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  The  third  threw  himself  from  the  window  into 
his  garden,  but  did  not  hurt  himself;  he  pretended  he  was  try- 
ing to  fly.  The  fourth  tried  one  day  to  fire  a  pistol  down  his 
throat,  but  was  prevented.  The  fifth  was  of  a  bilious,  melan- 
choly temperament,  quiet,  and  devoted  to  business;  he  and 

'  Sur  lea  fonctions,  iv.  345.  '  Sur  la  Hypochondrie  et  Suicide,  7. 
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his  sister  showed  no  signs  of  being  affected  with  their  brothers' 
malady.    One  of  their  cousins  committed  suicide.^ 

§  485.  Like  other  kinds  of  mental  derangement,  the  suicidal 
propensity  undergoes  occasional  exacerbations  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  periodical  congestions,  &c.  The  patient,  per- 
haps, may  have  thrown  off  some  of  the  gloom  which  overshad- 
owed his  mind,  resumed  a  portion  of  his  ordinary  cheerfulness 
and  interest  in  his  affairs,  courted  the  company  of  his  friends, 
and  thus  excited  strong  expectations  of  a  perfect  cure,  when 
suddenly  his  malady  breaks  out  afresh ;  the  sentiments  are 
again  perverted,  the  judgment  disturbed,  his  breast  torn  with 
anguish  and  despair,  and  the  utmost  watchfulness  is  necessary 
to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  his  fatal  designs. 

§  486.  Another  trait  which  the  suicidal  propensity  possesses 
in  common  with  some  nervous  diseases,  though  not  insanity, 
is  its  disposition  to  prevail  epidemically,  as  it  were,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  law  of  our  constitution,  not  well  understood, 
called  sympathy.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that 
the  occurrence  of  one  case  of  suicide  is  followed,  oftener  than 
not,  by  one  or  more  in  the  same  community.  In  a  sitting  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris,  a  few  years  since,  it  was 
mentioned  by  M.  Gostcl  that  a  soldier  at  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lids, having  hanged  himself  on  a  post,  his  example  was  followed 
in  a  short  time  by  twelve  other  invalids,  and  that  by  removing 
tliis  fatal  post  the  suicidal  epidemic  was  arrested.  It  is  related 
that  thirteen  hundred  people  destroyed  themselves  in  Versailles 
in  17D3 ;  and  that  in  one  year,  1506,  sixty  perished  by  their 
own  hands  in  Rouen. ^ 

§  487.  The  analogies  thus  presented  between  the  suicidal 
propensity  and  insanity,  or  other  nervous  diseases  in  its  symp- 

a 

toras,  are  also  strengthened  by  the  pathological  changes  ob- 
served after  death.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  instances,  where 
examination  is  made,  tlie  brain  or  abdominal  viscera  are  found 
to  have  suffered  organic  lesions,  more  or  less  extensive,  which, 

*  Op.  ciu  sup.  296.  '  Durrows^i  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  438. 
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when  confined  to  the  latter,  have  affected  the  mind  bj  symp^^ 
thetic  irritation.    Even  in  those  cases  where  the  fatal  act  w^^ 
preceded  by  no  indications  of  disease,  or  other  STmptoms  th^| 
excited  suspicions  that  the  individual  was  tired  of  life,  dii^ 
section  has  often  revealed  the  most  serious  disease,  which  miaat 
have  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  death.    True,  the  most 
careful  dissection  will  sometimes  fail  of  revealing  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  healthy  structure,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  above  views .  of  the  nature  of  this  aftctioD 
that  it  always  should.    For  here,  as  in  xnania,  sometimes  the 
pathological  change  may  not  have  gone  beyond  its  primiij 
stage,  that  of  simple  irritation,  which  is  not  appreciable  to  flift 
senses,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  are  bound  to  belieTe  on 
tiie  strength  of  the  symptoms. 


CHAPTER  XX.      ■ 

LEGAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SUICIDE. 

).  Bt  the  common  law  of  England,  a  felo  de  se  for- 
11  chattels,  real  or  personal,  which  he  had  in  his  own 
nd  various  other  property,  and  his  will  became  Toid 
personal  property.^    Such  severity  has  been  generally 

by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  coroners'  juries  to 
a  verdict  of  insanity.     At  present,  the  fact  of  suicide 

other  importance,  than  what  it  derives  from  its  sup> 
connection  with  mental  derangement.  Courts  would 
stly  refuse  to  consider  it  as  sufficient  proof  of  insanity, 
ibsence  of  other  proofs,  because  it  might  have  been  ilie 
.  rational  mind,  and  because,  too,  if  it  really  had  sprung 
sanity,  the  delusion  might  have  been  so  circumscribed, 

to  have  perverted  the  judgment  in  regard  to  testa- 
Y  dispositions  and  other  civil  acts.  The  principle 
I  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is,  that,  in  cases  of  doubtful 
—  among  which  those  of  suicide  must  always  be  ranged, 
validity  of  the  individual's  testament  must  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  that  instrument  itself.  Here  is 
rent  difficulty  that  courts  will  never  be  very  anxious  to 
Ler,  and  that  is,  to  determine  the  exact  connection  of 
with  insanity,  —  even  supposing  the  latter  to  be  admit- 
in  \yo'u\i  of  time.     When  this  act  is  the  only  proof  we 

mental  derangement,  we  are  left  without  the  means  of 
ning  when  this  condition  began  to  exist  or  to  disappear, 
isequently  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  decide 
what  time,  either  before  or  after  the  suicidal  attempt, 

'  BUckitone*!  Commentariei,  iv.  190. 
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the  individaal  can  be  pronounced  insane.  It  not  uncommonly 
happens,  that  a  person  kills  himself,  or  makes  the  attempt, 
■bortlj  after  making  his  will,  when  the  question  requires  a 
jadicial  decision,  whether  or  not  the  insanity  which  led  to  the 
&tol  act  existed  ^t  the  time  of  making  the  will.  The  practice 
bjs  usoallr  been,  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  unsound 
mind^  either  in  his  conduct  or  conversation,  or  in  the  testa- 
dispositions  themselves,  not  to  impeach  the  testator's 
In  a  certain  case,  it  was  held  by  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
that  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  insanity  at  the  time  of 
giTixxg  instructions  for  a  will,  the  commission  of  suicide  three 
days  afterwards  did  not  invalidate  the  will,  by  raising  an 
ioSsrcnce  of  previous  derangement.^  Chief-Justice  Parker,  of 
XasB»:hasects«  also  held  that  suicide,  committed  fifteen  days 
after  die  date  of  the  person's  will,  was  not  sufficient,  in  the 
aiMeace  of  other  evidence,  to  prove  him  insane,  and  tlms  in* 
va&ia:e  the  will,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  we  have  just 
BKUtioced.*  Similar  views  prevailed  in  Duffield  v,  Robeson,* 
iZ'i  Chambers  r.  The  Queen's  Proctor*  (§  416).  In  both 
rk?<f<.  "::•?  >*^:::i-e  occurred  the  next  day  after  the  execution  of 
±t;  vH.  izi.  in  the  latter,  delusions  were  proved  to  exist  on 
•i.v  -:r^>?  ii~5  -fx:  rrevious  to  the  will. 

^  ^>c'  '£•--:::  'srliere  the  suicidal  act  is  unquestionably  the 
*difcc  ::'  i::5a./.:7.  it  dt?es  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  will 
7i>fcar*:'i  '*'.''  -1  -i  sh.rt  time  of  it  is  invalid ;  for  it  may  be 
*^d:  :j»:  :  :>j:  r.'  ▼as  of  a  limited  kind,  not  involving  ideas  of 
7r;c^f:v  :r  r*:Ii:;:::5.  A  gentleman  made  his  will  a  few  hours 
i^Vf r  i::  ris-ix'^^tj^fiil  attempt  on  his  life,  and  intrusted  it  to 
:iic  :i2ar'^  :t  i  rerson  with  the  injunction  that  he  should  pro- 

•iur--'»>  .'   'c^orr-.'^^.  I  Haggard,  109. 
■  ''^  >  a.-.r"»-:^  '^-i^  *--^*»  '*  ^^■*-*n  if  the  act  itself  [suioide]  should  be  con- 
<\.x-^»i   i>  \'r.v»"  itiincriintive  that  the  reasoning  Aiculty  was  disturbed  at 
IK-  •-•im-   j»    i:*  .voimission.  the  dilliculty  of  ascertaining  with  preci>ion  the    • 
»<r*    uvx"<'ic»i   -i'  itfnn^ nit nt  weakens  its  force  in  relation  to  any  ante- 
^«vt.m  *».*..  *     l^:^,v«fc*  and  others  c.  Barret  and  others,  7  Pickering,  94. 
i  *dL4rr'a:nw.  o<?3w  *  2  Curteis,  415. 
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duce  it  after  his  death.  After  some  months'  treatment  he  got 
better,  and  promised  never  again  to  attempt  to  shorten  his 
life.  For  three  years  he  kept  his  promise,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  mental  derangement,  but  it  does  not  appear  of  what 
disease  he  died.^  The  dispositions  of  the  will  were  reason- 
able ;  but,  since  it  was  undoubtedly  made  during  the  insanity 
of  the  testator,  it  could  hot  be  deemed  valid  on  the  principles 
of  the  common  law.  When  we  consider,  however,  that  it 
was  a  rational  act,  and  that  the  testator  suffered  it  to  remain 
unaltered  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  free  from  disease, 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  expressed  his  true,  deliberate 
intentions;  and,  being  such,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  how, we 
adopt  a  principle  that  would  have  defeated  them. 

§  490.  Generally,  then,  if  the  unreasonableness  of  the  will 
itself  raises  a  suspicion  of  the  testator's  sanity,  the  act  of 
suicide  within  a  short  time  will  always  be  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  it,  and,  in  connection  with  attending  circumstances, 
may,  in  some  instances,  turn  suspicion  into  conviction.  There 
will  be  little  danger  of  going  wrong  in  any  cases  of  this  kind, 
if  we  are  willing  to  be  governed  in  our  decisions  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  common  sense  rather  than  by  technical 
distinctions  and  antiquated  maxims.  If  the  will  be  a  rational 
act,  rationally  done,  a  suicidal  act  or  attempt  ought  not  to  in- 
validate it,  because  the  presumption  is,  either,  that  the  will 
was  made  before  the  mind  became  impaired,  or,  that  the 
derangement  was  of  a  kind  that  did  not  prevent  the  judgment 
from  using  its  ordinary  discretion  in  the  final  disposition  of 
property.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  an  unreasonable  act,  and 
especially  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  previously  expressed  inten- 
tions of  the  testator,  then  the  act  of  suicide  will  be  in  itself 
strong  proof  that  the  mind  was  impaired  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will. 

§  491.  In  one  of  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  was  tried  tlie 
following   case  (1856) :   An  elderly  widow,  up  to  a  certain 

'  Georget,  Dei  MaUdivs  Mentalei,  lU. 
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Saturday  night,  had  never  evinced  any  mental  or  nervous  dia^ 
order.    She  went  to  bed  as  usual,  cheerful  and  natural,  havmg 
just  satisfactorily  completed  some  prospective  arrangements. 
On  Sunday  morning  she  arose,  looking  haggard  and  ill,  com- 
plained that  she  had  slept  none,  and  said  she  felt  wretchedly^ 
During  the  day,  she  was  up  and  down  stairs,  greatly  agitated  ^ 
and  drinking  much  water.     She  was  last  seeu  alive  at  fou^^ 
o'clock  in   the  afternoon,   and,  at  six,  was  found  dead   by 
suspension.      On   examination,  it  was   found   that  she  ha<i 
assorted  her  clothing  and  other  valuables  into  several  parcels, 
to  which  she  had  attached  labels,  bearing  the  names  of  her 
various  friends.     She  left  no  will  nor  other  writing.    She 
had  an  only  son,  whose  character  rendered  it  not  unlikely  that 
she  would   be  disinclined  to  leave  him  property.     About  a 
week  after  her  decease,  a  promissory  note  of  some  hundreda 
of  dollars  was  found  in  the  ashes  of  an  unused  stove,  in  her 
room,  torn  into  fragments.    The  promisor  of  the  note  refused 
payment  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  designed  to  cancel 
the  note,  she  being  a  friend  of  his  ;  but  no  promise  or  intima- 
tion to  that  effect  appeared  in  evidence.     The  jury  disagreed, 
and  subsequently  a  compromise  was  «flFected.^     Had  the  case 
gone  to  trial  again,  and  the  jury  agreed,  any  verdict  must 
necessarily  have   been   unsatisfactory,  because    the   essential 
points  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken.     On  one  side,  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  woman  destroyed  the  note 
with  the  same  motive,  and  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  which 
prompted  the  distribution  of  her  clothing ;  that  the  latter  act 
evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  claims  of  friendship,  and  conse- 
quently that  on  this  point  the  mind  was  unaffected  by  disease, 
however  disordered  it  may  have  been  on  others ;   that  both 
acts  were  similar  in  kind,  and  must  therefore  be  equally  valid. 
On  the  other,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  persons  about 
to   commit  suicide   often   display  sagacity   and   forethought, 
while,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  their  views  of  persons 

'  Furnished  by  Dr.  L.  V.  Bell,  who  was  an  expert  in  the  case. 
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fluid  things  are  greatly  confused  and  distorted ;  that  she  evinced 

A  degree  of  perturbation  that  unfitted  her,  very  probably,  for 

mature,  correct  judgments ;  that,  if  her  suicidal  design  had 

been  frustrated,  and  she  had  been  restored,  she  might  have 

declared  that  she  was  entirely  unconscious  of  having  done 

either  of  tlie  acts  in  question  ;  or,  if  she  remembered  it  at  all, 

her  language  about  it  might  have  been,  ^^  It  was  not  such  a 

distribution  of  my  effects  as  I  ought  to  have  made,  or  such  as 

I  should  make  now.     Indeed,  I  felt  so  strange  and  confused 

that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  about    It  now  seems  more 

like  a  dream  than  an  actual  occurrence/' 

§  492.  Of  late  years,  the  mental  condition  indicated  by 
suicide  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  trials  of  cases 
of  life-insurance,  and  the  conflict  thus  provoked,  between  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  is 
both  curious  and  instructive.  By  the  rules  of  some  ofRces, 
tlie  policy  is  made  void  by  the  act  of  suicide,  which  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  words,  died  by  hit  own  hand.  Parties, 
to  be  benefited  by  the  policy,  have  endeavored  to  avoid  this  re- 
sult by  proving  that  tlie  self-destruction  was  not  that  kind  of 
suicide  whicli  is  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  a  felonious 
act,  but  rather  the  offspring  of  insanity.  Of  course,  the  crite- 
rion must  be  the  same  as  if  the  act  were  that  of  homicide,  — 
did  the  person  know  right  from  wrong,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
Borrodaile  v.  Hunter^  (1841),  the  court  instnictcd  the  jury 
that,  if  the  deceased  tlurew  himself  into  tlie  river  knowing  he 
should  destroy  himself,  and  intending  so  to  do,  then  the  policy 
would  be  void  ;  but  if  he  did  not  know  right  from  wrong,  when 
the  act  was  committed,  then  the  policy  would  not  be  void.  The 
jury  found,  both  that  he  intended  to  destroy  himself  and  that 
he  did  not  know  right  from  wrong.  By  the  first  part  of  the 
verdict,  it  was  made  a  case  of  felo  de  «e,  and,  by  the  last  part, 
a  case  of  insanity.    Judgment  was  entered  for  the  office,  and 

>  6  Man.  &  Gr.  639. 
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Babsequently  confimied,  after  argument,  before  four  of  tbs 
judges  ill  the  Common  Pleae,  Cliier-Justice  Tiudal  dissenting 
from  tlie  rest.  In  another  case,  Schwabt  v.  Clift'  (1S45), 
where  the  person  killed  himself  bj  taking  sulphuric  acid,  Uio 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  Cresswcll,  J.,  gavoi 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  deciding  tiiat  a  policy  was  not 
necessarily  vitiated  by  suicide.  On  an  appeal,  however,  tliit 
judgment  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  and  a  new 
trial  granted.^  "  Had  all  the  judg«s  been  present,"  saya  Tay- 
lor, of  the  last  case,  "  the  decision  might  have  been  different; 
for  five  have  already  expressed  themselves,  at  various  times,b 
favor  of  the  view,  timt  the  term  '  suicide,'  iu  policies,  ajtpKes, as 
it  ought  to  do,  only  to  cases  in  which  them  is  no  evidence  of 
insanity ;  while  four  have  declared  their  opinion  to  be  that  it 
includes  all  cases  of  '  intentional '  solf-killing,  whether  the  per- 
son be  sauo  or  insane."  *  In  the  case  of  Breasted  v.  Farmers' 
Loan  Co.*  (1853),  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decided  ia 
a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  pleadings  showed  that  the  partj 
"  was  of  QDBOund  mind,  and  wholly  unconacioue  of  the  acts," 
that  the  insurers  were  responsible. 

§  493.  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  persons,  desirous  of 
dying,  agree  to  kill  each  other,  while  the  plan  succeeds  but  io 
part,  and  one  survives.  In  this  case,  how  is  the  survivor  to  be 
treated  ?  We  do  not  know  that  any  trial  for  this  offence  has 
ever  taken  place  in  this  country  or  Kngland,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  be  viewed,  by  the  tight  of  the  common  law,  as 
nothing  short  of  manslaughter.  In  tbo  milder  spirit  of  Ger- 
man jurisprudence.  Professor  Hittermaier  thinks  that  the  sur- 
vivor would  not  bo  a  fit  subject  of  punishment ;  but  whether 
bocaoae  he  considers  his  responsibility  as  annulled,  or  that  tlie 

■  2  Car.  &  Kir.  134. 

■  Clift  o.  Schwabt,  3  Man.  ft  Gr.  4S7. 

*  Med.  Jurifl.  650.     [Fifth  Am.  ed.] 

•  Wltarton  &  SUll^,  on  Mental  Unwandtieu,  173. 
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act  is  not  criminal,  he  does  not  state.*  However,  it  cannot  be 
denied  tliat  an  agreement  to  commit  mutual  homicide  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  but  questionable  evidence  of  insanity,  and 
therefore  should  receive  no  favor  on  that  ground  alone. 

'  De  principio  impaUtionis  alienationiim  meDtii  in  jure  criminali  reote 
eoDidtiieiido.  p.  86.    Heidi.  ISdS. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


SOUNAHBCLISU. 


§  494.  Whether  this  condition  Ib  really  anything  more 
than  a  cooperation  of  tlie  voluntary  muscles  with  the  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  mind  during  sleep,  is  a  point  very  far  from 
being  settled  among  physiologists.  While,  to  some,  the  eier 
ciee  of  the  natural  faculties  alone  seems  to  be  sufficient  to 
ezplaiu  its  phenomena,  others  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  some  new  and  extraordinary  powers  of  sensatioa 
are  concerned  in  its  production,  though  unable  to  convey* 
very  clear  idea  of  their  nature  or  mode  of  operation.  With- 
out discussing  tliis  question  here,  our  purpose  will  be  answered 
by  inquiring  how  far  the  natural  faculties  are  exercised  during 
its  conlinuance,  and  thus  ascertaining,  as  well  as  may  be,  in 
what  respect  it  differs  from  the  sleeping  and  the  waking  states. 

§  495.  Not  only  is  the  power  of  locomotion  enjoyed,  as  the 
etymology  of  the  term  signifies,  but  the  voluntary  muscles  an 
capable  of  executing  motions  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  Thus, 
the  somnambulist  will  walk  securely  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
saddle  hia  horse  and  ride  off  at  a  g&Uop,  walk  on  stilts  over  ■ 
swollen  torrent,  practise  airs  on  a  musical  instrument;  in 
short,  he  may  read,  write,  run,  leap,  climb,  and  swim,  aa  well 
as,  and  sometimes  even  better  thau,  when  fully  awake. 

§  496.  The  extent  to  which  vision  is  exercised  differs  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  one  class  of  cases,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
somnambulist  does  not  use  his  eyes  in  the  various  operaticnt 
which  he  performs.  Negretti,  an  Italian  servant,  vhiHO  cele> 
brated  history  is  related  by  two  different  physicians,  would  liH 
in  his  sleep,  go  into  the  dining-room,  spread  a  table  for  diniHir, 
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and  place  himself  behind  a  chair,  with  a  plate  in  his  hand,  as 
if  waiting  on  his  master.  When  in  a  place  with  which  he  was 
not  perfectly  acquainted,  he  was  embarrassed  in  his  proceed- 
ings, and  felt  about  him  with  his  hands ;  and  sometimes  he 
struck  himself  against  the  wall,  and  was  severely  injured.  He 
sometimes  carried  about  with  him  a  candle,  as  if  to  give  him 
light,  but  when  it  was  taken  away,  and  a  bottle  put  in  its  place, 
he  failed  to  perceive  the  difference.*  Oalen  says  of  himself, 
that  he  once  walked  about  a  whole  night  in  his  sleep,  till 
awakened  by  stumbling  against  a  stone  which  laid  in  his  way. 
Here,  it  appears  that  the  long-continued  habit  of  performing 
certain  operations  enabled  the  individual,  with  the  aid  of  feel- 
ing alone,  to  repeat  them  in  his  sleep. 

§  497.  At  other  times,  objects  are  clearly  discerned,  but  the 
imagination  transforms  them  into  those  with  which  the  mind 
happens  at  the  moment  to  be  engaged.  Tims,  a  somnambulist, 
described  by  Hoffman,  who  dreamed  he  was  about  going  on  a 
journey,  strided  across  the  sill  of  an  open  window,  kicking 
with  his  heels,  and  exerting  his  voice  as  if  he  supposed  him- 
self riding  on  his  horse. 

§  49S.  In  other  instances  again,  things  are  done  in  which 
vision,  or  an  analogous  power,  is  unquestionably  exercised. 
Castelli,  whose  case,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is 
related  by  Francesco  Soave,^  was,  one  night,  found  translating 
Italian  into  French,  and  observed  to  look  for  the  words  in  a 
dictionary.  His  light  having  gone  out,  he  found  himself  in  the 
dark,  groped  about  for  a  candle,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
light  it.  He  would  also  get  up,  and  go  into  his  master^s  shop, 
and  weigh  out  medicines  for  supposed  customers.  When  some 
one  had  altered  the  marks  which  he  had  placed  in  a  book  he 
waa  reading,  he  noticed  the  change,  and  was  puzzled,  saying, 
*'  Bel  piacere  di  sempre  togliermi  i  segni."  Another  somnam- 
bulist, a  priest,  whose  case  was  published  in  the  French  Ency- 

'  Mnnitori :  della  forxa  della  FanUxia  Umana. 
*  RifletaioDi  aoprs  il  Sonuiamboliimo. 
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clopedie,  would  arise  from  his  bed  and  compose  aermoag, 
reading  over  ereiy  page  when  finiahed,  and  erasing  and  cor- 
reoting  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  On  one  occasien,  alter 
writing  "  ce  divine  enfant,"  he  erased  the  word  "  divine,"  and 
wrote  "  adorable  "  over  it.  Peruoiving  that  ce  could  not  sUnd 
before  the  last  word,  he  altered  it  to  cet,  by  Inserting  after  it 
a  t.    He  would  also  write  music  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

§  4f)9.  In  another  class  of  cases  there  seems  to  be  oo  rev 
souable  ground  for  doubting  tin  '  the  power  of  vision  is  man- 
ifested to  an  almost  incred  extent.  Jane  Rider,  whose 
curious  history  was  published  a  w  years  since,  was  able,  in  k 
dark  room,  to  make  out  the  >f  coins,  the  figures  of  wHch 
wore  nearly  obliterated,  and  lo  id  the  motto  of  a  seal  which 
others  had  been  unable  to  di  [ler  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
With  lier  eyes  covered  by  s  I  folds  of  handkerchief,  she 
could  still  read  and  write  at  thing  intervened,  and  play  at 
backgammon  understandini 

§  500.  It  appears  that  of  somnambulists  are  sotDe- 

times  closed  while  walking  about,  and  perhaps  always  so  when 
they  first  get  up,  though,  by  one  writer,  they  are  described 
as  t>eing  sometimes  half  open.  In  some  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  alluded  to,  the  eyes  were  observed  to  be  open,  and 
staring. 

§  501.  The  senses  of  hearing  and  of  taste  present  as  many 
different  modilications  as  that  of  sight.  Tlie  sound  of  persons' 
voices  talking  loud  in  his  preseace  may  be  unperceired  by  the 
somnambulist,  and  that  of  a  trumpet  no  better  beard,  unless 
put  close  to  his  ears  ;  in  other  cases,  very  faint  souads  may  be 
beard  at  considerable  distauces.  Negretti  did  not  diatinguish 
between  strongly-seasoned  cabbage,  and  some  salad  he  had 
prepared.  He  drank  water,  instead  of  wine  which  he  bad  asked 
for,  and  snuSed  ground  coffee  instead  of  snuff.  By  other  som- 
nambulists, however,  such  deceptions  have  been  instantly  de- 
tected. Generally,  somnambulists  take  but  little  noUce  of 
what  is  passing  around  them,  unless  it  is  naturally  connected 
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with  the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  or  specially  obtruded  on 
their  attention ;  and  then  the  perceptions  will  be  associated 
more  or  less  coherently  with  their  thoughts.  Jane  Rider 
would  take  part  in  the  conversation,  and  never  mistake  the 
nature  of  outward  objects  ;  while  others  have  been  no  less  ac- 
curate and  acute  in  some  of  their  remarks,  though  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  other  persons.  These  facts  show  a  strong 
analogy  between  somnambulism  and  dreaming.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  person  who  will  hear  and  reply  to  questions 
addressed  to  him,  relative  to  the  subject  he  is  dreaming  about, 
may  not  notice  nor  be  aware  of  loud  sounds  made  near  him. 
The  difference  in  the  sensorial  powers  of  different  somnambu- 
lists probably  indicates  merely  a  difference  in  the  degree  to 
which  this  peculiar  condition  is  carried.  Where  it  is  but  little 
removed  from  that  of  ordinary  dreaming,  the  sense  of  feeling 
alone,  in  a  limited  measure,  is  added  to  the  locomotive  power; 
when  still  further  removed,  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing 
come  into  play,  though  but  partially  exercised  ;  and  when  dis- 
played to  its  utmost  extent,  they  enjoy  a  range  and  nicety  of 
perception  not  witnessed  in  the  ordinary  state,  and  hardly  ex- 
plicable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

§  502.  There  is  another  form  of  this  affection,  called  ee9t€ui$ 
or  cataleptic  somnambulism,  from  its  being  conjoined  with  a 
kind  of  catalepsy,  in  which  the  walking  and  other  active  em- 
ployments are  replaced  by  what  appears  to  be  a  deep,  quiet 
sleep,  while  the  patient  converses  with  fluency  and  spirit,  and 
exercises  the  mental  faculties  with  activity  and  acuteness. 
Both  in  this,  and  the  former  kind,  the  person  generally  loses 
all  recollection  of  whatever  transpires  during  the  paroxysms, 
though  it  may  be  revived  in  a  subsequent  paroxysm.  In  some 
cases  that  have  been  related,  the  memory,  during  the  paroxysms, 
embraced  only  the  thoughts  and  occurrences  of  those  periods ; 
those  of  the  lucid  intervals  being  as  entirely  forgotten,  as  those 
of  the  paroxysms  were,  after  they  had  subsided. 

§  503.  It  now  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  somnambu- 
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lism  resnits  from  some  morbid  coDdition  in  the  system,  infolf- 
ing,  primarily  or  secondarily,  the  cerebral  organism.    Weiee 
that  itd  lighter  forms  are  bat  a  slight  modification  of  dMumng, 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  very  much  inflnenoed  \j 
the  state  of  the  corporeal  functions,  and  which,  in  certain  dis- 
orders, is  produced  in  a  very  troublesome  degree.    The  lul- 
ogy  of  ecstasis  to  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  with  which  it  is  often 
conjoined,  is  too  strong  to  escape  the  most  cursory  observstioii, 
not  merely  in  its  phenomena,  but  in  its  curability  by  the  ue 
'  of  remedial  means.    Indeed,  these  affections  are  known  to  pw 
into  each  other  by  frequent  and  rapid  transitions,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  strong  common  relation  to  insanity.    The  attackaof 
cataleptic  somnambulism  are  invariably  preceded  by  derango- 
ments  of  the  general  health,  —  in  females,  of  the  uterine 
fanotions  especially,  and  their  recurrence  is  prevented  by  die 
methods  of  treatment  which  are  found  most  successful  in  those 
afiections  with  which  it  is  pathologically  related.    The  more 
active  forms  of  sleep-walking  seldom,  if  ever,  exist,  except  in 
connection  with  those  habits  or  conditions  that  deteriorate  the 
general  health.     Intemperate  drinking  is  said  to  be  among  the 
causes  that  produce  it,  and  an  observer  of  Negretti's  case  attrib- 
uted the  disorder  to  his  immoderate  fondness  for  wine.    A 
plethoric  condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  is  also  a  strong 
predisposing  cause  of  it ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  Muratori  re- 
lates that  he  was  assured  by  a  physician  that  nothing  but  hav- 
ing his  hair  cut  off  once  in  a  couple  of  months  saved  him  from 
being  a  somnambulist.     Its  hereditary  character,  which,  like 
the  same  trait  in  insanity,  we  may  fairly  conclude  depends  on 
morbid  conditions,  also  indicates  its  physical  origin  ;  and  the 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  influence  of  age  and 
sex  in  its  production.     The  cataleptic  form  of  the  disorder 
appears  chiefly  in  females  before  the  last  critical  period  ;  while 
the  other  is  as  much  confined  to  males,  in  whom  it  mosUy 
appears  in  childhood  and  the  early  periods  of  manhood, — sel- 
dom in  old  age. 
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§  504.  In  the  somnambulist,  either  the  perceptive  organs 
are  inordinately  excited,  and  thus  he  is  led  to  mistake  inward 
for  outward  sensations;  or,  the  perceptions,  if  correct,  are 
misapprehended  by  some  obliquity  of  the  reflective  powers; 
in  some  instances  probably,  both  these  events  take  place.  He 
talks,  moves,  and  acts,  unconscious  of  his  real  condition,  and 
of  nearly  all  his  external  relations.  The  ideal  images  that 
are  brought  before  the  mind  are  mingled  and  confounded  with 
the  real  objects  of  sense,  and  the  conduct  is  regulated  accord- 
ingly. Psychologically  considered,  then,  somnambulism  appears 
to  be  not  very  remote  from  mania,  the  difference  consisting  in 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the  causes  that  give  rise 
to  tiie  derangement  of  the  faculties.  In  the  latter,  the  patho- 
logical affection  of  the  brain  is  continuous ;  in  the  former,  it 
appears  only  during  sleep,  by  which  its  effects  are  greatly  mod- 
ified. When  the  maniac  finds  himself  restored  to  health,  he 
looks  on  the  period  of  his  derangement  as  on  a  dream  crowded 
with  grotesque  images,  heterogeneous  associations,  and  ever- 
changing  scenes.  So  the  somnambulist,  on  awaking,  is  con- 
scious only  of  having  been  in  a  dream,  the  events  of  which 
have  left  a  more  or  less  vivid  impression  on  his  memory. 

§  505.  In  somnambulism,  as  well  as  in  mania,  intellectual 
powers  are  sometimes  evinced  that  are  altogether  unknown 
in  the  waking  state.  Jane  Rider  would  sing  correctly,  though 
she  had  never  learned  to  sing,  nor  been  known  to  sing  when 
awake,  and  would  play  at  backgammon  with  considerable  skill, 
though  she  had  never  learned  the  game  in  the  waking  state. 
She  also  exhibited  the  power  of  imitating  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  people,  though  she  had  never  evinced  the  slightest 
trace  of  this  power  when  awake. 

§  506.  Like  the  maniac,  too,  the  sleep-walker*s  sentiments 
and  propensities  are  often  included  in  the  same  circle  of  morbid 
action  in  which  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  in- 
volved. The  case  of  a  Carthusian  monk  is  related,  who,  while 
awake,  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  candor,  and  probity  ; 
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but,  unrortunateiy,  almost  every  night  walked  in  hia  sleep,  and 
like  the  fabled  Penelope  undid  all  the  good  actions  for  wliich 
he  voB  so  celebrated  by  day.  On  such  occasions,  he  vaa  a 
thief,  a  robber,  and  a  plunderer  of  the  dead.  A  case  of  a  pious 
clergyman  is  somewhere  described,  who,  in  his  fits  of  somnani- 
bulism,  would  steal  and  secrete  whatever  he  could  lay  hia  bands 
upon,  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  even  plundered  his  own  church, 
lu  a  case  of  somnambulism  which  occurred  a  few  years  mix 
in  Maine,  there  was  a  i  '  lispositiou  to  commit  suicide. 

The  paroxysms  appeareu  ei  night,  and  watchers  were  re- 
quired, as  if  the  somnami  had  been  laboring  under  an 
1       e  disease.     He  always  an     ipted  to  escape  frOm  his  keep- 

,  and  having  succeeded  one  i  iglit,  an  outcry  was  heard  from 
a  neighboring  pasture,  and  be  was  found  suspended  by  a  rope 

n  the  limb  of  a  high  tree.  Fortunately,  he  had  attached  the 
rope  to  his  feet  instead  of  his  neck,  and  consequently  was  but 
little  injured. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LEGAL   CONSEQUENCES  OP  SOMNAMBULISM. 

§  507.  Somnambulism  may  soraetimes  incapacitate  a  person 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  and  engagements  of 
his  situation,  and  then  unquestionably  it  may  impair  the 
validity  of  contracts  and  other  civil  acts  to  which  he  is  a  party. 
By  rendering  him  troublesome,  mischievous,  and  even  danger- 
ous, it  furnishes  good  ground  for  annulling  contracts  of  service, 
whether  it  existed  previously  and  was  concealed,  or  had  made 
its  appearance  at  a  later  date.  Whether  it  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  defence  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
or  a  valid  reason  for  divorce  when  concealed  from  one  of  the 
parties  previous  to  the  marriage,  are  questions  which  do  not 
pro|>erly  admit  of  a  general  answer.  Since  its  evils  may  bo, 
in  some,  of  the  lightest,  in  others,  of  the  most  serious  descrip- 
tion, each  particular  case  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  decided  solely 
on  its  own  merits,  reference  being  had  to  the  amount  of  injury 
as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  obligation  sought  to 
be  avoided.  If  studiously  concealed  or  denied,  when  its 
avowal  would  have  undoubtedly  prevented  the  other  party 
from  entering  into  a  contract,  the  latter  ou(;ht  to  be  enabled 
to  set  aside  his  own  obligations  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

§  oOS.  As  the  somnambulist  docs  not  enjoy  the  free  and 
rational  exercise  of  his  understanding,  and  is  more  or  less 
unconscious  of  his  outward  relations,  none  of  his  acts,  during 
the  paroxysms,  can  rightfully  be  imputed  to  him  as  crimes, 
llotrbauor  places  him  on  the  same  footing  with  one  who  labors 
under  hallucinations,  except  that  the  former  is  not  fully  excused, 
if,  knowing  his  infirmity,  ho  has  not  taken  every  possible 
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conseqaences  to  others.    Both  kw 
VDoId  undoubtedly  hold  him  liable,  as  thej 
lor  iojory  committed  to  the  property  of 
as  to  what  extent  this  power  would  be  exerciaed 
of  forming  an  opinion.    Hoffbauer  snggests 
nol  r^arding  the  criminal  actions  of  the  som- 
too  mnch  indulgence,  that  they  have  probaUy 
if  nol  in  premeditation,  at  least  in  the  deep  and 
itioD  which  the  mind  has  given  to  the  subject 
This  18  no  doubt  the  case  in  many  instances, 
to  be  punished  for  their  meditations,  the 
vobM  be  not  without  its  weight ;  but,  as  such  is 
law.  it  ia  nol  vwy  obvious  how  this  fact  can  affect  the 
of  somnambulism.    Foderd,  too,  comes  to 
doii  the  acts  of  a  sonmambulist,  instead  of 
delusion,  are  more  independent  than 
they  are  the  free  and  unconstrained  ex- 
of  hb  waking  thoughts  and  designs,  and  therefore 
zsac  auyar^  not  altogether  excusable.    He  seems  to  have 
i^rrrofa  ±iU  by  no  human  law  are  men  responsible  for  their 
iecris  ±i:cji j^  bui  only  for  their  words  and  acts.     To  these 
iol/  i':e^  ::  Ixk.  and  if  they  are  found  to  have  proceeded  from 
1  nui'i  i^-.c  i:i  rfie  full  possession  of  its  powers,  they  must  be 
ii,'u»ic  ▼iiioat  ihe  slightest  reference  to  the  former.     And 
£>  .c  rxT  -'X  be  denied  that  they  are   sometimes   excited  by 
lu-tvLi'iiC  delusions  that  have  no   aflSnity  with   the   natural 
^Ironcftfr  Juii  purposes  of  the  individual,  every  sentiment  of 
juscce  ^TW*  ouK  against  ever  regarding  them  in  a   criminal 
i^i::^     o*,vixec  quotes  from  an   anonymous  work   a   curious 
fT?yf^*jti»  ^*£  ^^mnambulism,  in  a  monk,  which  was  related  to 
3W  laL^cc  >y  ;he  prior  of  the  convent  who  witnessed  it  him- 
Mtl:     La;e  cc:te  evening  this  somnambulist  entered. the  room 
^"  shf  ?rv,*r.  ii*  eyes  open  but  fixed,  his  features  contracted 
:iia/  4  r:w2«  4a^i  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.     He   walked 
jC^ift^ciu  ;t^  »  d^  bed,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  the  prior  were 
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'O,  and  then  gave  three  stabs  which  praetrated  the  bed- 
hes  and  a  mat  which  served  the  purpose  of  a,  mattress, 
then  returned,  his  features  relaxed,  and  an  air  of  satis- 
iou  on  his  countenance.    The  next  day,  the  prior  asked 

what  he  had  dreamed  about  the  preceding  night.  The 
ik  confessed,  that,  having  dreamed  that  his  mother  had 
1  murdered  by  the  prior,  and  that  her  spirit  had  appeared 
lim  and  cried  for  vengeance,  he  was  transported  with 
r  at  the  sight,  and  ran  direcUy  to  stab  her  assassin, 
rtly  after,  he  awoke,  covered  with  perspiration,  and  re- 
ed to  find  that  it  was  only  a  dream.^    A  similar  case  is 

related  of  two  individuals,  who,  finding  themselves  out 

:  night  in  a  place  infested  with  robbers,  one  engaged  to 

ch  while  the  other  slept;  but  the  former,  falling  asleep 

dreaming  of  being  pursued,  shot  his  friend  through  the 

rt. 

*  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  127. 
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§  509.  This  disorder  may  be  Bimalated,  first,  by  those  vho 
have,  at  other  tunes,  really  experienced  its  attacks ;  secondly, 
by  those  who  have  not  at  any  time.    The  motive  may  ba, 
either  to  do  something  which  the  individual  would  not  otbe^ 
ivise  dare  to  attempt,  or  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  an  actkm 
which  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  one  of  its  pi^ 
oxysms.    The  difierence,  however,  in  the  difficulty  of  proof^ 
is  not  80  great,  as  at  first  sight  might  be  apprehended ;  fer, 
since  the  mind  is    generally  unconscious  of   what   passes 
during  the  paroxysm,  the  sonmambulist  possesses  but  litQe 
advantage  over  others,  firom  his  experience,  in  feigning  this 
afifection.     He  will  be  no  less  at  fault  in  respect  to  those  little 
traits  which  mark  the  difierence  between  the  real  and  feigned 
attacks,  as  well  as  the  more  important  phenomena.    When, 
however,  it  is  admitted  that  the  person  has  been  subject  to 
its  attacks,  this  fact  certainly  furnishes  a  presumption  of  its 
reality,  in  doubtful  cases,  which  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  which  the  alleged  case  requires. 

§  510.  When  the  feigned  paroxysm  is  witnessed  by  others 
who  are  capable  of  describing  minutely  what  they  saw,  a 
comparison  of  his  conversation  and  acts  with  those  observed 
in  real  paroxysms  may  furnish  us  with  a  clew  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  act  imputed  to  him ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that,  if  feigning,  he  will  not  be  caught  tripping  in  some  of 
his  manoeuvres.  A  curious  case  is  quoted  by  Hofil)auer, 
from  an  old  writer,  where  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  tol- 
erable knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties  in  som- 
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nbulism,  to  expose  the  deception.  An  old  rope-maker  fre- 
Mitly  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  in  the  midst  of  his  occupa- 
1,  whether  sitting  or  standing,  or  walking  in  the  street; 
en  he  would  begin  to  repeat,  by  means  of  words  and  ges- 
cs,  everything  he  had  been  doing  during  the  day,  from  his 
lycr  in  the  morning,  till  the  very  moment  of  his  falling 
Sep.  If  taken  while  walking  abroad,  ho  would  pursue  his 
irse  just  as  if  he  had  been  awake,  avoiding  persons  and 
ngs  which  might  harm  him.  The  story  was  related  as  one 
genuine  somnambulism,  though  there  wore  two  circum- 
nces  in  it  sufiicient  to  have  exposed  the  deception.  In  tlie 
t  place,  to  repeat  the  transactions  of  the  day  in  this  man- 
*,  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  somnambulists  who  do 
y  what  they  have  premeditated,  or  what  has  strongly 
;aged  their  attention.  Secondly,  this  man  acted  a  double, 
I  consequently  a  deceptive  part.  He  first  repeated  what 
bad  done  during  the  day,  and  then  went  on  with  what  he 
%  in  the  act  of  doing  when  the  paroxysm  took  him.  The 
e  was  finally  discovered.  The  man  professed  himself 
"ed,  as  soon  as  a  physician  charged  with  examining  his 
e  proposed  to  bandage  his  eyes,  to  see  if  he  would  then 
able  to  perform  those  actions  which  had  excited  so  much 
prise.  No  doubt  can  remain  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
ick,  if  the  person  perform  feats  which  he  would  not  dare 
do  when  awake,,  unless — which  would  hardly  be  possi- 
—  he  has  systematically  concealed  liis  skill  and  abilities  ; 

converse  of  the  pro{)Osition  however  cannot  be  equally 
e.  It  will  also  be  a  strong  confirmation  of  tlie  evidence  in 
or  of  its  reality,  if  the  physical  symptoms  we  have  men- 
led,  as  sometimes  attending  the  somnambuHc  disposition, 

shown  to  have  been  present.  But  it  generally  happens 
t  the  somnambulist  jvalks  unwitnessed,  and  must  rest  the 
of  of  his  mental  condition  on  his  own  testimony  and  the 
^omstances  of  the  case.  The  full  burden  of  proof  mani- 
lIt  devolves  on  him,  and  if  he  fail  of  establishing  it  satis- 
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had  been  making  for  him.  When  told  next  day  that  he  was 
charged  with  the  murder,  he  declared  he  would  go  back  and 
give  himself  up ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  bis  friends,  ostensibly, 
he  fled. 

§  512.  One  branch  of  the  defence  was,  that  if  he  did  the 
deed,  which  was  very  questionable,  he  did  it  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism ;  and  the  following  are  the  facts,  as  given  in  evi- 
dence relied  on  for  this  purpose :  From  the  age  of  four  or  five 
he  had  been  habitually  somnambulic,  the  paroxysms  occurring 
as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a  month.  While  in  the  paroxysms,  he 
always  uttered  some  peculiar  inarticulate  sounds,  indicative,  it 
was  thought,  of  distress.  On  the  morning  of  the  murder, 
immediately  after  the  landlord  and  his  wife  heard  some  one 
passing  down  stairs,  they  heard,  in  the  entry,  and  soon  after- 
wards in  the  yard,  a  peculiar,  distressing  sound  uttered  by 
some  man.  Heard,  at  whose  house  he  called  for  his  clothing, 
and  also  his  wife,  testified  that  he  made  a  strange  noise.  They 
said  he  appeared  strangely,  and  they  thought  he  was  asleep  or 
crazy,  and,  being  a  little  afraid  of  him,  refused  to  let  him  in. 
The  man,  however,  shook  him,  ^^  when,"  as  he  testified,  '^  he 
seemed  to  come  out  of  a  state  of  stupor  and  come  to  himself," 
saying,  ^^  Sam,  how  came  I  here  ?  "  Before  coming  to  himself 
he  said  that  Fullam  was  going  to  take  him  to  Weymouth. 

§  513.  The  other  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  in  the  somnambulic 
state  during  the  interview  with  Heard.  In  the  paroxysms,  as 
described  by  his  family,  he  was  generally  walking  al>out  merely, 
without  any  obWous  purpose,  and  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  others.  Once  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
broken  a  window  and  torn  down  the  curtain,  and  once  ho  went 
to  the  stable  and  kicked  against  the  door,  saying  that  he  was 
after  a  horse.  During  these  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  these 
were  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general  course  of  the  par- 
oxysms ;  and  his  friends  would  not  have  been  likely,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  overlook  one.     How  different  his  movements 
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esttain  fliat  be  would  not  have  aoted  pre* 
f  ha  had  oonsdously  and  deliberately  perpetrated  a 
And  eren  if,  yielding  to  some  strange  fancy,  he 
to  leave  the  house  and  go  to  Weymouth,  it 
W  apposed  that  the  moment  when  he  came  to  himself 
b^  wvdki  hare  r^arded  this  purpose  as  a  mere  dream,  or  lost 

of  it  altogether,  and  returned  to  the  house. 
which  weakens  the  theory  of  real  somnambulism 
npa4widistanding  his  appearance  as  described  by  Heard 
he  wiiN  Fullam  and  his  servant  had  previously  seen  noth- 
or  extraordinary  in  his  conduct  or  conversation. 
la  Aie  testimony  of  the  Heards,  he  came  to  himself 
^«hfl^  M  dMT  ho«se,  exclaiming,  <<  Sam,  how  came  I  here  ? " 
l«ft  wwihtlmn  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  design,  already 
JteaMii.  a»  awape  ftom  the  city.  Tliis  shows,  beyond  a  doubt, 
idrtft  li^  4Mi  haeir  how  be  came  there.  The  suggestion  of  his 
^imomI  ihria  ha  ftokably  caUed  at  Heard's  before  he  called 
«  Mkaa^  .anaws^y  hdps  the  matter,  because  the  &ct  still 
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remains  that  he  carried  out  the  purpose  which  was  in  his  mind 
while  talking  witli  Heard.  The  idea  that  a  somnambulist  may 
continue  to  pursue  the  same  train  of  thought  and  the  same 
course  of  action,  after  coming  to  himself,  which  he  did  before, 
is  directly  opposed  by  all  our  knowledge  of  this  mental  con- 
dition. 

§  514.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Heards  were 
mistaken  in  regard  to  his  appearance,  or  that  they  fabricated 
the  whole  story  about  it.  It  probably  was  precisely  as  they 
testified,  and  the  only  rational  explanation  of  it  is,  that  in  the 
interview  with  them  he  was  simulating  somnambulism.  No 
possible  theory  of  this  case  is  without  difficulties,  but  this 
seems  to  be  encumbered  with  the  fewest.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  this  young  man  —  sharp  and  unscrupulous  as  he 
was  —  had  not  often  thought  how  ho  might  make  this  peculiar 
affection  available  for  criminal  purposes,  when  the  occasion 
might  require  it.  Accordingly,  when,  from  some  inscrutable 
motive,  he  had  taken  the  life  of  the  partner  of  his  guilty 
pleasures,  and  saw  that  all  the  circumstances  would  inevitably 
point  to  him  as  the  author  of  the  crime,  what  more  probable 
than  that  he  should,  then  and  there,  conceive  the  design  of 
simulating  the  affection,  the  real  attacks  of  which  he  had  so 
long  suffered  ?  It  certainly  would  have  been  more  strange 
had  he  not  conceived  and  executed  this  design.  It  must  have 
seemed  to  him  the  only  course  which  furnished  the  slightest 
cliance  of  escape.  The  Heards  were  selected  for  the  witnesses 
of  the  part  he  was  playing,  because  they  were  acquainted  with 
him,  and  were  favorably  disposed  towards  him.  To  have 
aroused  tlie  people  of  the  lodging-house  would  have  defeated 
his  purpose  of  effacing  by  fire  the  evidences  of  his  guilt,  and 
any  appearance  of  somnambulism  to  Fullam  and  his  servant 
would  have  prevented  his  getting  the  means  of  escape.  So 
far  the  plot  was  ingeniously  contrived,  but  when  he  came  to 
play  out  his  assumed  part  he  signally  failed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  knows  less  than  the  individual  himself  how 
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§  515.  The  sleeping  state  pvoB  rise,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  a  mental  condition  in  which  all  moral  liberty  is  destroyed. 
What  the  essential  condition  of  the  brain  is  in  sleep,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  waking  state,  is  one  of  the  problems 
of  physiology  that  remains  to  be  solved.  The  few  facts  which 
meet  our  observation  throw  but  little  light  on  this  point,  though 
they  serve  to  indicate  the  general  features  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  states.  Opposite  as  they  are,  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  cannot  be  exactly  described.  We  only  know 
that,  in  going  to  sleep,  the  various  organs  of  sensation  and 
motion,  one  after  another,  cease  from  their  activity  and  lose 
their  relations  to  the  world  without ;  and  that,  in  waking,  these 
organs  more  rapidly  resume  their  activity,  until  the  conscious- 
ness is  fully  restored.  In  either  case  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  may  be  interrupted,  from  one  cause  or  another,  —  the 
previous  thoughts  or  occupations  of  the  individual,  external 
circumstances  making  their  impressions  upon  the  senses,  or 
some  unusual,  if  not  abnormal,  activity  of  the  cerebral  system. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  passage  from  the  sleeping  to 
the  waking  state,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  which  are  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  loud  noises,  vivid  dreams,  or  attempts  to 
arouse  the  sleeper  by  shaking  and  pulling.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that,  in  certain  persons,  the  sleeping  state  is  ordi- 
narily marked  by  peculiarities  which  are  sometimes  continued 
by  hereditary  transmission.  A  distinguished  general  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  army  would  not  only  drop  asleep  while 
conversing  with  a  friend,  but  would  sleep  on  his  horse  during 
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the  above  circumstances,  exclaiming,  with  trembling  and  agi- 
tation, "  My  God,  my  God,  what  have  I  done  !  "  The  criminal 
college  of  Upper  Silesia,  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  for 
examination,  reported  that  the  homicidal  act  was  committed 
)y  Schimaidzig  in  the  transition  state  between  sleeping  and 
Braking,  and  that  he  was  not  then  responsible.  The  various 
questions  raised  by  this  case  were  elaborately  discussed  in 
their  report,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  medical 
jurist.^ 

§  51H.  Very  recently  a  case  occurred  in  Germany,  with  a 
similar  judicial  result.  ''  A  young  man,  named  A.  F.,  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  living  with  his  parents,  in  great 
apparent  harmony,  his  father  and  himself  being  alike  distin- 
guished for  their  extravagant  devotion  to  hunting.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  of  nocturnal  attacks,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  arms  with  them  into  their  chamber.  On 
the  afternoon  of  September  1,  1839,  the  father  and  son  having 
just  returned  from  hunting,  their  danger  became  the  subject  of 
particular  conversation.  The  next  day  the  hunting  was  re- 
peated, and  on  their  return,  after  taking  supper,  with  the  usual 
appearance  of  harmony,  the  family  retired  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  father  and  mother  occupying  one  apartment,  and  the  son 
the  next,  both  father  and  son  taking  their  loaded  arms  with 
them  to  bed.  At  one  o'clock,  the  father  got  up  to  go  into  the 
entry,  and  on  his  return  jarred  against  the  door  opening  into 
tlie  entry,  upon  which  the  son  instantly  sprang  up,  and  dis- 
charging his  gun  at  the  father,  gave  the  latter  a  fatal  wound  in 
the  breast,  crying  at  the  same  time,  *  Dog,  what  do  you  want 
here  ? '  The  father  fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and  the 
son,  then  first  recognizing  him,  sank  on  the  floor,  crying,  *  Oh ! 
Jesus,  it  is  my  father ! '  The  evidence  was  that  the  whole  family 
were  subject  to  great  restlessness  in  their  sleep,  and  that  the 
defendant  in  particular  was  affected  by  a  tendency  to  be  easily 
distressed   by  dreams,  which   lasted   about  five  minutes,  on 

>  Marc,  de  U  Folie,  ii.  24. 
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waking,  before  their  effect  was  entirely  dissipated.  His  own 
version  of  the  affair  was,  '  I  must  have  fired  the  gun  iu  m 
sleep ;  it  was  mooushino,  and  wo  were  accaatomed  to  walk  and 
talk  in  our  sleep,  I  recollect  hearing  something  jar  ;  I  jumped 
up,  seized  my  gun,  and  shot  where  1  heard  the  noise.  I  recol- 
lect seeing  nothing,  nor  am  I  coiisciouB  of  having  spoken. 
Tlio  night  was  so  bright  that  everytliing  could  have  Iweu  sttn. 
I  must  have  been  under  the  delusion  that  thieves  bad  broken 
in.'"  Tlie  medical  experts,  examined  in  the  case,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  act  was  committed  in  a  state  of  somno 
leutia,  when  the  person  was  not  a  responsible  agent.i 

§  619.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  occasionally  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  annals  of  English  criminal  justice,  and  not 
always  regarded  with  the  same  indulgence  as  those  jttst  men- 
tioned. "  A  pedler,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about 
the  country  armed  with  a  sword-stick,  wa»  awakened,  one 
evening,  while  lying  asleep  ou  the  high  road,  by  a  man  who 
was  accidentally  passing,  seizing  and  shaking  him  by  the  shonl- 
ders.  Tlie  pcdler  suddenly  awoke,  drew  bis  sword,  and 
stabbed  the  man,  who  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  tried 
for  manslaughter.  His  irresponsibility  was  strongly  urged  by 
his  counsel,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  have  been  toor 
acious  of  an  act  perpetrated  in  a  half-waking  state."  Tbi« 
was  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness.  1^ 
prisoner  was,  however,  found  guilty.' 

§  620.  In  an  earlier  case,  —  the  earliest,  perhaps,  ever  re- 
ported, —  the  verdict  was  more  creditable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  court  and  jury.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  relates  that,  "  Wil- 
liam Levet  being  in  bed  and  asleep  in  the  night,  his  semat 
hired  Frances  Freeman  to  help  her  do  her  work,  and  about 
twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  the  servant  going  to  let  out 
Frances,  thought  she  heard  thieves  breaking  open  the  dow; 

'  Heoke's  Zeitectrift,  Uv.  190  (1863),  quoted  by  Wharton  &  StOU  ii 
their  Unsoundneaa  of  Miad,  p.  121. 
'  Reg.  D.  Milligaii,  Liacob  Ant.  Assizes,  1896,  in  Tftjlor,  Med.  Jar.  6i6. 
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she  jtberefore  ran  up  speedily  to  her  master,  and  informed  him 
that  she  thought  thieves  were  breaking  open  the  door ;  the 
master,  rising  suddenly,  and  taking  a  rapier,  ran  down  sud- 
denly ;  Frances  hid  herself  in  the  buttery,  lest  she  should  be 
discovered ;  Levet's  wife,  spying  Frances  in  the  buttery,  cried 
out  to  her  husband,  ^  Here  they  be  that  would  imdo  us.'  Levet 
runs  into  the  buttery,  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  Frances,  but 
thinking  her  to  be  a  thief,  and  thrusting  with  his  rapier  before 
him,  bit  Frances  in  the  breast  mortally,  whereof  she  instantly 
died.  This  was  resolved  to  be  neither  murder,  nor  manslaugh- 
ter, nor  felony."  ^  Levet,  suddenly  awakened  under  such 
circumstances,  had  not  time  to  collect  his  senses,  and  no  doubt 
labored  under  much  confusion  of  mind,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  case  of  proper  somnolentia.  Still,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  rule  of  responsibility  here  adopted  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  had  it  been  an  unequivocal  instance  of  tliat 
aflfection. 

§  521.  The  subject  of  the  following  case  was  a  distinguished 
criminal  lawyer,  and  the  only  case  on  record,  probably,  experi- 
enced and  described  by  an  intelligent  and  scientific  observer : 
**  I  was  obliged,"  says  Dr.  Meister,/^  to  take  a  journey  of  eight 
miles  on  a  very  hot  summer's  day,  my  seat  being  with  my 
back  to  the  horses,  and  the  sun  directly  in  my  face.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  destination,  and  being  very  weary  and 
with  a  slight  headache,  I  laid  myself  down,  with  my  clothes 
on,  on  a  couch.  I  fell  at  once  asleep,  my  head  having  slipped 
under  the  back  of  the  settee.  My  sleep  was  deep,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  without  dreams.  When  it  became  dark,  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  with  a  liglit  into  the  room.  I  suddenly 
awoke,  but,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  without  collecting 
myself.  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  agony  of  mind,  and 
picturing  the  object  which  was  entering  the  house  as  a  spectre, 
I  sprang  up  and  seized  a  stool,  which,  in  my  terror,  I  would 
have  thrown  at  the   supposed   shade.     Fortunately,  I  was 

>  1  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  42. 
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recalled  to  consciousness  by  the  firmness  and  tact  of  tlieMy 

herself,  who,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in 

composing  my  attention  until  I  was  entirely  awakened,"' 

§  522.  The  case  of  a  young  German  soldier,  named  Jiinger, 

'ery  like  this  in  its  essential  features.     On  being  awakeued 

corpora!,  he  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  but  was  arrested 

Dciore  douig  any  harm.     He  was  dreaming,  he  said,  that,  while 

standing  guard,  a  fellow  seized  him  by  the  hair  and  took  his 

'rota  liim.     It  seems  that  '  j  had  stood  guard  the  day  be- 

«,.c  and  the  morning  of  the  sume  day,  the  weather  being  very 

cold,  had  played  cards  during  the  night,  aud  fallen  asleep  from 

fatigue  iu  the  hot  room.^ 

§  528.  Somnolentia,  when  plead  in  defence  of  criminal  act^ 
must  often  be  difficult  of  proof,  for  it  generally  occurs  b  tin 
darkness  of  night,  and  without  witnesses.  A  certain  amouut 
of  probability  may  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
among  which,  Mende,  a  German  medical  jurist,  mentions  the 
following,  as  confirmatory  of  the  plea :  It  sliould  appear  that 
the  person  is  habitually  a  deep,  heavy  sleeper,  aud  awakened 
only  by  much  shaking  and  slapping;  that,  before  sleepiog, 
certain  things  occasioned  .disquiet,  which  might  not  be  re- 
moved by  sleep,  and  which,  consequently,  might  give  rise  to 
vivid  dreams ;  that  the  criminal  act  occurred  at  the  time  when 
the  person  was  usually  asleep ;  that  the  sudden  waking  tu 
produced  by  certain  specific  causes,  unless  the  result  of 
dreams ;  that  the  act  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  absence  of 
consciousness  and  self-possession  ;  that  the  person,  on  fuUj 
awaking,  is  astonished  at  what  he  has  done,  and  manifest 
extreme  concern  and  sorrow.'  On  the  contrary,  the  pies 
must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  when  there  were  motiYa 

'  Voget.  Beitrage  zur  Lebre  vod  der  Zurechnungafahigkeit,  §  147,  quoted 
by  Wharton  &  Stills,  Unaoundneaa  of  Mind,  122. 

'  Hecker  in  Hammond's  Jounul  of  FBychologicBl  Medicine,  v.  76,  >k 
t&kes  it  from  "  Biichiier,  id  Henke'a  Jounial  of  Medical  JurispniduMti" 
date  not  given . 

>  Handbuch  der  Geiichtl.  Med.  TbI.  vi.  p.  S70. 
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for  the  act  arising  from  interest  or  passion,  or  when  there 
were  appearances  of  design  and  opportunity.  In  a  recent 
case,  where  somnolentia  was  plead  in  defence,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  had  showed  malicious  feeling  against  the  other 
partj,  and  had  wished  him  dead;  that  the  knife  seemed  to 
haye  been  recently  sharpened,  and  that  the  prisoner  must 
have  reached  over  another  person,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed, 
in  order  to  inflict  the  wound.^ 

'  Reg.  V.  Jackfon  (Liverpool  Aat.  Am.  1S47),  cited  by  Taylor,  Med. 
Jvit.  666. 
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SFFBCT  OF  INSANHT  ON  IVIBKIICni. 

§  524.  Thb  insane  ar^  disqualified  hj  law^  firom  appearing 
as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice,  their  incompetence  being 
inferred  from  their  mental  unsoundness.  The  fiaust  of  inoonk- 
petence  to  testify,  howeyer,  is  not  necessarily  connected  wilii 
that  of  insanity,  and  it  would  be  &r  more  correct  to  considtf 
the  former  an  independent  fact  to  be  established  by  a  distinct 
order  of  proofs.  The  truth  is,  an  analogy,  in  a  medico4qpl 
sense,  has  been  too  hastily  assumed,  between  the  act  of  testi- 
fying, and  that  of  forming  business  contracts,  or  other  ciYil  aciS| 
and,  in  consequence,  it  has  shared  with  them  in  the  same 
sentence  of  disqualification,  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual  power  which  they  respec- 
tively require.  The  practice  of  including  them  in  the  same 
category  is  certainly  not  favored  by  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  insanity,  nor  does  it  approve  itself  to  the  conunon 
sense  of  mankind.  To  see  what  foundation  in  nature  this 
rule  of  law  really  has,  we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  the 
competency  of  a  witness  is  actually  impaired  by  the  difierent 
forms  of  insanity. 

§  525.  According  to  Hofil)auer,  before  a  witness  can  be 
deemed  competent,  it  is  necessary  that  his  senses  should  be 
sufiGiciently  soimd  to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts  to  which  he 
testifies ;  that  their  impressions  should  have  been  really  what 
he  believes  they  were;  that  his  testimony  should  coincide 
with  his  belief ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  should  be  able  to  convey 

*  Thomases  Cokeys  Littleton,  489 ;  Livingston  v.  Keirsted,  10  JohnsoD, 
362. 
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to  others  his  own  ideas,  without  fear  of  being  misinterpreted. 
Those  conditions,  it  may  be  added,  constitute  the  capacity  of 
a  witness,  and  wherever  they  are  present  his  evidence  should 
be  received,  without  agitating  the  question  of  his  mental 
unsoundness,  which  is  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  their 
existence.^ 

§  526.  The  higher  degrees  of  imbecility  must  of  course 
disqualify  a  witness,  but  its  less  aggravated  forms  may  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  have  this  effect.  His  senses  may 
be  acute  enough  to  see  and  to  hear  what  he  deposes  to ;  no 
illusions  may  obtrude  and  mingle  with  their  impressions ;  and 
his  memory  may  be  retentive  enough,  provided  too  long  a 
space  of  time  do  not  ijitervene  between  the  occurrence  of  the 
facts  and  his  deposition  concerning  them,  to  bear  them  in 
mind  till  revealed  by  judicial  investigation.  The  facts  to 
which  he  testifies  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  requiring  the 
smallest  perceptive  effort  to  seize  and  appreciate,  and  so  in- 
telligible to  the  meanest  understanding,  that  the  memory  can 
easily  retain  them.  If  the  detaib  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  especially  if  they  include  words  or  actions 
not  familiar  with  or  analogous  to  his  own  ordinary  experi- 
ence, or  if  they  happened  at  too  remote  a  period,  they  become 
confused  and  entangled  in  his  mind,  and  many  of  them  fade 
from  it  altogether,  while  some  important  members  of  the  series 
may  not  have  been  attended  to  at  all.  Hence,  the  evidence* 
of  imbeciles  may  present  many  a  contradiction  and  hiatus  of 
which  they  may  be  perfectly  unconscious  themselves,  and 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  to  intentional  omissions, 
or  a  wish  to  deceive.  If  we  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  these 
persons  are  easily  embarrassed,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 

'  The  third  condition,  above  mentioned,  maj  not  at  first  night  appear  to 
be  conm*cted  with  capacity ;  but  if  the  reader  will  n^for  to  the  obsonrations 
($  216)  on  a  class  of  people,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  natural  defect  or 
organic  disease,  are  incapable  of  telling  the  truth,  even  when  most  i^onducive 
to  their  own  interests,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  placing  it  in 
thia  connection. 
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that  the  presence  of  speetators,  the  perplexing  quettionB  of 
counsel,  and  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  would  so  disorder  their 
ideas  as  to  make  their  testimony  appear,  to  those 
with  their  mental  deficiency,  like  the  most  impudent 
or  downright  mendacity.  The  more,  howeyer,  the  witness  ii 
permitted  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  finds  en- 
couragement in  the  looks  of  those  around  him,  the  less  of  this 
will  be  obserred.  The  class  described  above  (§  71)  are  ocnnpe- 
tent  to  testify  in  i^atters  of  a  more  complicated  kind,  requirii^ 
a  larger  grasp  of  the  reflectiye  faculties  to  embrace,  and  mon 
tenacity  of  memory  to  retain  them ;  but,  like  the  others,  thof 
are  very  liable  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  questions  of  strangers, 
and,  in  consequence,  betrayed  into  nupierous  contradietioiiB 
of  tiieir  own  testimony.  Since,  then,  the  competency  of  diese 
imbeciles  is  well  established,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  tfie 
propriety  of  admitting  their  evidence,  and  leaving  it  finr  tfie 
jury  to  decide  upon  its  credibility. 

§  527.  In  partial  intellectual  mania  the  capacity  of  testify- 
ing under  certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  reservations, 
is  still  preserved,  though  considerable  knowledge  of  the  case 
and  extreme  caution  are  requisite  to  measure  the  witness's 
credibility.    In  regard  to  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  Uie 
only  doubt  is  respecting  the  second  and  third  conditions  of 
capacity  (§  525),  no  question  being  raised  as  to  the  presence 
•of  the  others ;  that  is,  whetlier  the  witness  has  really  seen, 
heard,  etc.,  what  he  believes  ho  saw  and  heard,  and  whetJier 
his  testimony  coincides  with  his  belief.     That  he  may  offer 
in  evidence  the  offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination,  sin- 
cerely believing  it  to  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  his 
own  senses,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  no  less   so,  howoTer, 
that  he  may  testify  only  to  what  has  come  under  his  own 
observation.     Which  of  these  events  does  actually  take  place, 
is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  and  the  character  of  the  witness's  insanity.    When 
the  matter  on  which  he  testifies   is  remote  from  the  insane 
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delusion  which  he  entertains,  and  cannot  very  obviously  come 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject 
his  testimony  on  the  score  of  incompetency.  When  we  see 
these  monomaniacs  rational  on  every  topic  but  that  which 
constitutes  their  derangement,  shrewd  and  methodical  in  the 
IraQsactiou  of  business,  quick  to  perceive  and  able  to  profit  by 
whatever  appears  conducive  to  their  interests,  it  seems  more 
difficult  to  disprove  than  to  prove  their  competency.  The 
power  of  remembering  and  telling  correctly  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard,  requires  no  more  strength  or  soundness  of 
mind  than  numberless  other  duties  that  nobody  doubts  their 
ability  to  perform.  Even  on  topics  connected  with  their 
insane  belief,  their  capacity  is  not  necessarily  destroyed ;  and 
in  doubtful  cases  it  would  seem  better  to  receive  their  evi- 
dence, and  leave  it  for  the  court  or  counsel  to  disprove  its 
credibility.  At  the  very  least,  the  burden  of  proof  should  lie 
on  the  party  that  alleges  the  incompetence.  Even  while  tlie 
predominant  idea  is  highly  false  and  absurd,  they  may,  and 
very  often  do,  reason  upon  it  with  force  and  correctness,  their 
deductions  being  sound  and  their  reflections  appropriate. 
Indeed,  this  mixture  of  the  rational  and  the  irrational,  this 
inability  to  discern  the  relations  of  congruity  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  madness.  Hence  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for 
them  to  see  things  somehow  connected  with  the  delusion, 
in  most  of  their  relations,  in  their  true  light ;  and  of  this  fact 
we  should  certainly  avail  ourselves  in  deciding  on  the  admis- 
sion of  their  evidence.  The  man  who  believes  that  he  is 
charged  by  government  with  the  regulation  of  the  weather 
may,  notwitlistanding,  observe  meteorological  changes,  and 
testify  accurately  concerning  the  state  of  the  weather  at  a 
particular  time,  —  perhaps  no  one  more  so ;  and  he  who 
believes  that  he  has  made  an  immense  fortune  by  a  com- 
mercial speculation  may  talk  sensibly  on  mercantile  interests 
and  be  perfect  master  of  the  price-current,  and  thus  be  com- 
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potent  to  testify  on  any  matter  couoectod  with  the  same,  that 
has  como  under  his  observation.  The  credibility  of  sucli 
witnesses,  however,  depends  very  much  on  the  importance  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  testify,  and  on  the  relations  of 
their  evndenco  to  that  of  other  witnesses.  When  they  coi^ 
roborate  the  statements  of  other  witnesses,  they  may  justly 
challenge  our  belief,  while  we  should  very  properly  heaitste 
to  decide  upon  any  great  interests  of  person  or  properly, 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  their  tcelimony. 

§528.  The  reported  cases,  where  the  competence  of  wit- 
nesses was  destroyed  by  reason  of  insanity,  are  too  few  ta 
render  it  very  apparent  how  far  the  following  represents  the 
ordinary  practice  of  American  courts.  It  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  tlie  common-law 
maxim,  that  the  insane  are  incapable  of  testifying;  and, 
therefore,  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place:  In  May, 
1833,  Jacob  Schwartz  was  tried,  at  a  term  of  the  auprema 
court  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  Maine,  on  an  indictment 
for  assaulting,  witii  intent  to  kill,  Jonathan  Jones.  Jones 
himself  was  the  principal  witness,  and  he  stated  that  he  vtbdI 
into  Schwartz's  house  for  the  purpose  6f  conversing  on  re- 
ligious subjects  with  his  wife,  who  was  also  Jones's  sister; 
that  Schwartz,  who  had  often  forbidden  him  to  do  so,  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  house,  drove  him  out,  seized  bis  gan,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him ;  that  he  then  ran  several  rods, 
occasionally  looking  back  at  Schwartz,  who  stood  in  his 
door-way  presenting  his  gun  as  if  in  the  act  of  firing ;  tliat 
Schwartz  finally  fired  and  hit  him,  several  shot  lodging 
in  his  hat  and  coat,  and  a  few  penetrating  into  the  akm 
of  his  back,  firom  which  tliey  were  taken  by  some  persons 
in  a  bouse  to  which  he  immediately  ran.  The  transactiiHi 
was  witnessed  by  no  one  besides  Jones.  By  other  witnesses 
it  was  testified  that  Jones  ran  into  the  house  where  they 
were,  esclaiming  that  Schwartz  bad  shot  him ;  and  that  they 
assisted  Id  taking  tlie  shot  out  of  the  skin.    Thus  hi  his 
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testimony  was  rational  and  consistent,  and  his  manner  calm 
and  composed.  On  being  cross-examined  by  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  who  had  some  knowledge  of  his  case,  he  tes- 
tified that  he  used  to  work  on  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
owned,  but  that,  feeling  himself  called  to  exhort  sinners  to 
repentance,  he  went  about  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  preaching  the  gospel  and  exhorting  sinners  to  for- 
sake tlieir  evil  ways.  He  declared  himself  to  be  an  apostle, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  also,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  saints  who  are  to  judge  the  world,  and  that  he  should 
bear  a  part  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  dilated  largely  and  incoherently,  his  countenance 
being  animated,  and  his  language  and  maimer  ardent  and 
impassioned.  Other  witnesses  having  testified  that  in  his 
domiciliary  visits  he  had  sometimes  represented  himself  to 
be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  examined  on  this  point. 
Here  he  was  not  very  explicit,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
make  a  full  disclosure,  as,  he  said,  he  could  not  perceive  its 
connection  with  the  question  at  issue.  He  did  not  expressly 
deny,  however,  that  he  so  considered  himself,  but  seemed 
disposed  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from  particular  things  in 
which  he  resembled  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  his  poveily,  in  his 
going  about  to  do  good,  and  in  the  persecution  he  suffered. 
The  jury,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  convict  the  defendant  on 
Jones's  testimony,  acquitted  him,  and  t)ie  court  signified  its 
approval  of  the  verdict. 

§  529.  If  the  testimony  of  Jones  had  stood  alone,  un- 
supported by  confirmatory  circumstances,  no  fault  could  be 
reasonably  found  with  this  verdict.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  jury  to  know  that  he  was  laboring  under 
extensive  delusions,  with  which  the  alleged  criminal  act  was 
not  very  remotely  connected  in  his  mind,  to  be  justified  in 
shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  depriving  another,  on  his 
testimony,  of  his  good'  name,  and  subjecting  him  to  legal 
punishment.     Of  the  two  evils,  that  of  convicting  on  insuffi' 
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had  its  weight,  that, 
he  WIS  calm  and  oonaist- 
tondiiDg  on  the  subject  of  hiis 
and  incoherent.    His  insanity 
wwdd  depnTC  him  of  the  second 
(§  525),  and  it  is  the  third 
coold  ha\re  existed  any  reason- 
obvialed,  more  or  less  satisfao- 
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came  before  flie  court  of  ses- 
we  have  contended  for  was 
A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gracie 
that  Tarious  persons,  to  him  un- 
against  his  life,  and  he  had 


^  the  AQtlior  18  indebted  to  the  Idndneas 
,  Me.,  iHio  was  the  defendants 
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spent  much  money  in  attempting  to  discover  the  conspirators. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  delusion,  a  couple  of  rogues  obtained 
money  of  him  at  different  times,  under  pretence  of  aiding  him 
in  his  researches,  for  which  practices  they  were  finally  indicted. 
On  trial,  their  counsel  resisted  the  admission  of  Mr.  Gracie's 
testimony,  on  the  ground  of  monomania  ;  but  the  court  decided 
that  this  objection  applied  only  to  his  credibility,  not  to  his 
competency.^ 

§  531.  The  view  here  taken  of  the  competence  of  some 
monomaniacs,  as  witnesses,  is  not  without  some  support  in  the 
legal  profession.  '^  Of  an  insane  person,*'  says  Mr.  Evans,  ^^  it 
might,  for  defect  of  other  evidence,  merit  to  be  considered, 
whether,  in  civil  cases  at  least,  the  testimony  of  such  might 
not  be  admissible  upon  points  where  his  understanding  did  not 
appear  to  be  subject  to  disturbance ;  it  being  well  known  that 
in  many  of  these  melancholy  instances,  especially  when  the 
result  of  some  violent  passion,  the  party  affected  is  entirely 
cool,  clear,  and  collected  in  his  ideas,  and  as  free  as  other  per- 
sons from  the  delusions  of  a  perverted  imagination,  in  every- 
thing not  connected  with  the  cause  of  his  insanity;  with 
regard  to  persons  who  have  only  temporary  fits  of  madness 
(those  usually  termed  lunacy),  and  at  other  times  are  in  all 
respects  sound  of  reason,  these  are  then  considered  as  capable 
of  testimony  as  of  any  other  legal  act."  ^ 

§  532.  If  the  evidence  of  the  monomaniacs  in  question  is  to 
be  rejected,  it  must  be  from  the  apprehension  of  their  moral  or 
intellectual  inability  to  tell  the  truth.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  ground  for  this  suspicion,  and  though  it  should 
not  have  the  effect  of  totally  invalidating  their  testimony,  it  is 
proper  to  bear  it  in  mind  whenever  their  credibility  is  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  well  known  how  prone  the  inmates  of  lunatic 
asylums  are  to  complain  of  the  servants,  the  overseers,  and 
one  another,  and  prefer  against  them  special  charges  that  are 

*  Boston  Semi-weekly  AdTertiser,  July  15,  1845. 
PoUiier  on  Obligations,  Appendix,  259. 
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ntfaoot  any  foundation  whatorer.  Some,  howerer,  will  vdito 
TBiy  aoeniatd.7  what  they  see  and  hear,  and  their  etatemflnto 
aie  reoeiYed  with  in^cit  credit  On  the  whole,:we  may  oon- 
dnde  with  Cteorget,  ^^  that  it  ia  neceaaarj  to  know  the  patient, 
tfie  dmracler  of  hia  madneaa,  hia  ooatomarjr  relationa  to  su** 
lomding  olgeetB,  before  we  can  know  what  degree  <tf  CQBfidflMO 
to  place  in  hia  aaaertiona."  It  dioold  not  be  forgotten,  alao, 
tiiai  in  the  greater  proportion  of  caaea  of  mental  derangement, 
ttere  ia  a  weakneaa  of  memory  that  prerenta  it  fiom  retaining 
ii^neniona  bo  long  an^  bo  fidthfolly,  aa  when  in  ita  aoond 
oondition ;  and,  therefore,  the  focta  to  which,  a  monomaniaa 
ahoold  alwaya  be  of  ^recent  occurrence,  to  render  hii 
at  all  credible* 
§  dSS.  Snoe  the  aecond  edition  of  this  work  waa  pnUiahad, 
[iiVJiMi  T.  HaZ]  (1851)^  has  been  decided  in  England, 
tfie  above  TiewB,  by  implication,  at  leaat,  in  aU  their 
kngOi  and  hieadlh,  and  a  little  more.  The  conaideratioos 
which  induced  tiie  court  thua  to  reverse  what  seemctd  to  be  a 
wdteettled  principle,  had  reference,  less  to  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  witneaa^B  mental  impairment,  than  certain  techni- 
ealiues  of  legid  procedure.  As  the  case  is  destined,  no  doubt, 
to  be  a  loading  one  on  this  point,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  it 
ber«.  Hill«  it  seems,  was  an  attendant  in  a  private  asylum, 
and  w;is  coDimitted  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  for  causing 
ihe  death  of  one  of  the  patients  by  violent  ill-treatment.  At 
the  trial  before  the  central  criminal  court,  London,  the  prin- 
cipal  witness  relied  upon  by  the  government  was  Donelly,  also 
a  patient  in  the  asylum.  In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  pris- 
oner's counsel,  before  being  sworn,  he  stated  that  he  had  within 
him  twenty  thousand  spirits,  but  they  were  not  all  his ;  that 
his  ascended  firom  his  stomach  to  his  head  and  ears;  that 
they  spoke  to  him  incessantly,  and  were  speaking  to  him  at 
that  moment ;  that  they  were  immortal,  and  would  live  after 

*  15  Jurist,  470;  Law  Reporter,  N.  8.  It.  141 ;  Am.  Jour.  Ins.  tiL  386; 
:}  Dennison,  Crown  Ctses,  254. 
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be  was  in  his  grave ;  that  they  came  from  Tarious  directions 
and  from  Tarious  persons,  —  some  frt)m  the  Queen,  who  fi^ 
quently  visited  him.  He  belicTed  that,  after  death,  his  spirit 
would  ascend' to  heaven  or  remain  in  purgatory.  He  said  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  an  oath,  having  learned  from  his 
catechism,  in  infancy,  that  it  was  lawful  to  swear  for  God's 
honor  and  his  neighbor's  good.  He  considered  an  oath  as  an 
obligation  imposed  upon  men  for  the  good  of  the  law,  and  that 
if  he  took  a  &lse  oath  he  would  go  to  hell  for  all  eternity.  He 
was  then  sworn,  and  gave  a  perfectly  connected  and  rational  ac- 
count of  the  abuse  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  the  deceased,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
thought  that  it  occurred  on  a  Monday,  but  the  spirits  told  him 
that  it  was  on  Tuesday.  The  incidents  of  the  transaction  were 
not  told  him  by  the  spirits,  but  witnessed  by  himself.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  the  case  was  reserved,  in 
order  that  the  opinions  of  the  full  bench  might  be  taken,  on 
the  competence  of  Donelly.  On  the  8d  of  May,  1851,  the 
chief  justice.  Lord  Campbell,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
unanimously  sustaining  the  decision  of  tlie  judge  at  the  trial. 
He  declared  ^'  the  proper  rule  to  be,  for  the  judge,  at  the  time 
the  party  is  produced  as  a  witness,  to  examine  him  whether  he 
understands  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  say  whether  he  con- 
siders him  a  competent  witness,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  jury 
to  estimate  the  value  of  his  testimony.  He  may  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  witnesses  may  be 
called  to  prove  that  his  mind  was  so  diseased  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  his  statements  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  discredit  his  testimony,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
jury  to  hear  what  he  said,  and  to  act  upon  it." 

§  534.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  question  made  by  the 
court,  in  this  case,  was,  whether  the  witness  was  caimblo,  not- 
withstanding his  disease,  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  an 
oath  :  not  whether  his  disease  necessarily  incapacitated  him 
from  giving  testimony.    The  latter  consideration  was  regarded 
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completely  annulled  by  an  irresistible  propensity  to  exaggerate 
and  color,  and  frequently  to  lie  without  limitation  or  scruple. 
Now  it  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  objections,  to 
say  that  these  traits  of  the  insane  would  be  duly  considered  by 
the  jury  when  brought  to  their  notice,  and  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  us,  is,  that  in  one  case  it  is  tlie  judge,  and  the 
other  the  jury,  that  decides  the  question  of  competency.  The 
evidence,  if  coherently  and  plausibly  given,  will  leave  an  im- 
pression upon  the  jury,  though  experts  may  testify  that  the 
witness  is  not  reliable,  and  the  instructions  of  the  court  may 
imply  the  same  opinion.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  witness  in  the  present  case  was  impeached  in  the 
slightest  degree,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  physician  and 
some  other  witnesses  thought  him  capable  of  giving  a  correct 
account  of  any  transaction  ho  might  have  observed.  All  this 
may  have  been,  in  effect,  quite  correct,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  offender  well  merited  ;  but  unless  the  pl\ysician  were  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  the  witness,  liis  opmion  ought  not  to  have 
affected  the  general  presumption  against  the  evidence  of  tiiis 
class  of  patients. 

§  r)3o.  It  was  assumed,  both  by  the  judges  and  the  medical 
witnesses,  that  Donelly's  insanity  was  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  that,  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  delusions, 
his  mind  |)crformed  its  customary  ofRce  as  well  as  ever.  Tliis 
position  is  unwarranted,  certainly,  by  the  statement  of  his  case, 
given  above,  which  shows  a  kind  and  degree  of  mental  impair- 
ment that  must  have  affected  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions, and  recalling  them  precisely  as  they  occurred,  unmixed 
with  freaks  and  fancies ;  of  forming  general  conclusions  ;  and 
appreciating  the  nature  and  consequences  of  legal  testimony. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  insane  persons  in  the  chronic  stage 
of  disease  who  sliow,  in  their  ways,  manners,  modes  of  think- 
ing and  feeling,  a  very  obvious  degree  of  mental  impairment, 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  their  testimony  on  a  dis- 
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puted  point,  but  whose  doluaions  are  few,  and  limited  to  a  nar- 
row range. 

§  58tj.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  one  of  tl>e  reft- 
sons  offered  by  the  court  for  admitting  the  testimony  of  Doa- 
elly;  namely,  that,  under  a  difi'erent  rule,  patients  iu  osylumB 
would  bo  at  the  mercy  of  their  attendants.  It  is  quite  as  ob- 
vious, that,  under  the  rule  of  the  court,  the  attendants  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  patients  ;  and  if  this  were  clearly  u^de^ 
stood,  the  most  respectable  and  trustworthy  attendants  in  our 
asylums  would  seek  some  other  calling  immediately. 

§  537.  Another  consideration,  upon  which  the  court  relii 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  because  it  evinces  a 
take  not  unfrequent  among  persons  who  have  no  professiooa) 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  A  rule  which  would  exclude  tliis 
witness,  said  the  court,  merely  because  he  thought  be  had 
twenty  thousand  spirits,  would  equally  have  excluded  Socrat«a, 
who  believed  that  a  spirit  always  haunted  him.  If  there  were 
to  be  no  distinction  between  a  gross  delusion  admitted  to  be 
the  offspring  of  disease,  and  a  notion  which,  however  opposed 
to  the  general  belief  of  mankind,  is  the  deliberate  deduction  of 
an  acute  and  healthy  mind,  then,  certainly,  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  would  be  fairly  made  out.  But  where  is  the  warrant 
for  disregarding  a  disUnction  which  the  world  has  always, 
made  ?  In  one  instance,  Uie  witness  iB  deemed  to  be  incompe- 
tent, because  laboring  under  a  mental  disease  which  is  indi- 
cated by  strong  delusion  as  well  as  by  other  traits  of  character ; 
iu  the  other,  the  witness  is  admitted  because  of  the  onques- 
tioned  soundness  of  his  nund,  as  evinced  by  its  ordinary  man- 
ifestations, though  accompanied  by  a  notion  which  may  be 
extravagant,  but  not  absurd.  In  short,  the  two  cases  are  np- 
arated  by  all  the  difference  between  health  and  disease,  which, 
however  difficult  to  be  discerned  sometimes,  is  obvious  enough 
between  Socrates  and  Donelly. 

§  538.  In  the  subjects  of  general  mania,  all  competence 
to  testify  is  lost,  except  during  what  is  called  the  lucid  inter 
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vaU  when  they  may  testify  in  regard  to  transactions  that 
occurred  during  a  lucid  interral,  or  at  a  time  previous  to  their 
illness.  Their  evidence  should  be  ijnplicitly  received,  only 
when  it  relates  to  simple  facts  easily  perceived,  for  their 
intellect  may  be  hardly  strong  enough  to  bring  to  mind,  and 
expose  in  order,  a  complicated  mass  of  details. 

§  539.  In  partial  moral  mania,  there  is  nothing  to  inca- 
.  pacitate  one  from  testifying,  unless  we  except  that  kind  in 
which  the  individual  labors  under  an  uncontrollable  propen« 
sity  for  lying.  Of  all  the  forms  of  mania,  this  really  dimin- 
ishes competence  more  than  any  other,  but  it  will  be  long, 
probably,  before  it  will  be  considered  in  this  light  in  courts 
of  justice. 

§  540.  In  general  moral  mania,  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
intellectual  powers  are  not  perceptibly  impaired,  and  that 
tlie  patient  loses  none  of  his  interest  in  wliat  passes  around 
him,  nor  of  his  power  to  observe  and  remember  them  with 
ordinary  distinctness.  Under  such  '  circumstances,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  rejecting  his  evidence  on  the  score 
of  incapacity.  Considering,  however,  the  great  derangement 
of  the  affective  powers  under  which  ho  labors,  and  the  un- 
founded likes  and  dislikes  which  it  produces,  his  veracity 
'  may  bo  justly  suspected,  and  his  evidence  should  be  entitled 
to  little  weight,  except  when  limited  to  facts  in  regard  to 
which  it  can  be  shown  that  his  feelings  are  not  interested. 

§  541.  The  competence  of  old  men  in  the  early  stages  of 
dementia  to  testify,  is  a  point  frequently  discussed  in  courts 
of  justice.  In  every  stage  of  this  affection,  the  impairment  of 
the  memory  is  more  perceptible  in  regard  to  recent  than  re- 
mote impressions,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  ])er8on  may  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  things  that  occurred  in  his  youth, 
while  those  of  a  month's  or  a  year's  date  arc  but  imperfectly 
remembered,  if  at  all.  To  tost  the  strength  of  his  memory 
res|>ecting  certain  things,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  if  he 
remembers  various  other  transactions  of  about  the  same  date. 
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be  18  known  to  havo  been  engaged.  If  he  oan  do 
it  18  a  strong  presomption  in  fSftTor  of  his  eompetenej ;  if 
is  incumbent  on  tfhe  party  oflforing  his  testimony  to  show 
lAy  Ms  mamory  should  have  been  more  fidthfnl  in  the  <Hie 
CMS  ttan  in  the  other.  This  is  rendered  still  more  neoesearjr 
hf  tfw  fiM^t,  tiist  the  WMikmW  6{  ix&k  incident  to  this  oon- 
makes  its  subjecte  more  easily  swayed  by  tiie  sog- 
rf  others,  and  leads  them  to  belieye  Aat  they  n- 
what  they  a»  toU  tt^  01^1^  potr^mmfi^ev^^^ 
Osf  are  assured  they. 4»(^||iyrd^^^^ 

dqpmdenoe  can  ^  plaoei  ^ oil.  tb^  vf^Ufilj^it 

nsonlefants,  ^:.   ^[fji^:,  i^r 

^  '     -*  '  '        *  '^  i  »  i  '    '  It-  '  ♦,•_,,■ 

■    '     '         '  '  '  '  ■       '  ■>  "  "  '        . 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


§  542.  Before  we  can  properly  appreciate  the  legal  oon- 
sequences  of  drunkenness,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  its 
immediate  and  remote  effects  on  the  mind,  and  the  organism 
with  which  it  is  connected.  Correct  information  of  tliis  kind 
will  enable  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  prevalent  errors  that 
have  arisen  from  vague  and  imperlect  notions  respecting  the 
nature  of  drunkenness.  We  shall  first  consider  the  symp- 
toms, or  immediate  effects,  of  free  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
drinks  ;  for  the  following  account  of  which  we* are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Hoff  bauer  and  Macnish  ^ :  — 

§  543.  The  first  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  to  exalt  the 
general  sentiment  of  self-satisfaction,  and  diffuse  an  unusual 
serenity  over  the  mind.  The  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
powers  act  with  increased  vigor  and  activity,  the  thoughts 
flow  with  more  facility  and  accuracy,  and  the  individual 
becomes  perfectly  well  pleased  with  himself  and  others.  He 
feels  an  exhilaration  of  spirits,  a  sense  of  warmth  and  gayety, 
and  his  imagination  is  crowded  with  delightful  images.  The 
sight  and  hearing  are  very  slightly  affected  ;  a  low,  humming 
sound  is  heard  in  the  pauses  of  the  conversation  ;  and  objects 
are  enveloped  in  a  slight  mist  which  prevents  them  from 
being  seen  distinctly.  Thus  far  there  is  no  ap|)oarance  of 
drunkenness.  Soon  the  torrent  of  his  ideas  becomes  more 
rapid  and  violent,  and  he  can  scarcely  repress  them.  This  is 
the  moment  of  his  happiest  sallies,  and  he  pours  forth  his 
thoughts  with  a  force  of  expression  and  a  richness  of  concep- 
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In  this  condition,  he  is  said  to 

r'-U  is  the  ordinarj  course  of  a  St  of 

-iiiotinies  Tuies,  more  or  less,  with  the 

M  of  the  indiTiduol,  and  the  attending 

'  immediate  eflfect  of  druokenneas  on  the 
*■  to  shoT  how  the  long-continued  and  ex- 
iliolic  liqiiora  affects  the  moral  and  intel- 
I'Xcept  in  some  happily  oi^anized  natures,  the 
and  acutaneu  of  the  moral  perceptions  are 
.-^d:  the  relations  of  neighbor,  citiien,  father, 
1  their  accustomed  place  in  his  thoughts ;  great 
'  no  longer  obtain  a  strong  hold  on  his  attention  ; 
1^^.,^^  "i-tress  is  apt  to  fall  on  his  ear  aa  an  unmeaning 
^^^^  'yo  fiuer  emotionsof  the  soul,  which  will  occaston- 
^  -  the  least  cultivated  minds,  bare  entirely  deserted 

__  Tlie  injury  sustained  by  the  intellect  is  more  ob- 

^^  ■  It  more  deplorable.  Th6  course  of  the  ideas  is 
•■"4  they  want  their  former  force  and  brilliancy ;  the 
'Si  its  oomprehensiTeness  of  grasp,  and  experiences 
"^~^''v  in  Bfnxing  the  relations  of  one  idea  to  another;  it  is 
**M<i  of  the  long^oontinued  efforts  wliioh  once  were  easy, 
■si^-tonceiitrating  the  whole  force  of  its  faculties  on  the 
!«■•  submitted  to  its  examination.  In  consequence,  too, 
hM  Unuu  having  been  so  much  accustomed  to  artificial 
.:iUrt,  according  to  a  well-known  law  of  the  animal  econ- 
.  .1  l>ecome8  incapable  of  an  effort  without  the  aid  of  this 
,mUiii,  which  is  aecessary  to  the  performance  of  even  its 
:  ordinary  exercise.  Drinking  is  tlius  made  an  indispen- 
'  habit,  and  by  this  means  it  sometimes  happens  that  tlie 
-.  cold,  and  lifeless  being,  as  if  touched  by  a  sparlc  of 
niethean  fire,  is  converted  into  the  animated,  sociablo,  and 
liout  man  of  his  better  days.  Sheridan,  in  his  latter  days, 
Br  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  the  inspiration 
Hlf  a  pint'  of  brandy ;  and  numberless  are  the  heroes  oi 
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who  reqaire  to  be  wound  up,  as  it 
??i  n   1  .g'jBM  pittk.  br  artificial  stimulus,  before  they 
ifKK*ase  :&e  hbon  of  the  nigbt. 

wTTWTii:  ft  die  pathological  effects  of  drunken- 
■■iiiiinii'BL  widMHit  some  mention  of  that  curious 

,  called  delirium  tremeru^  or 
w  he  Ae  immediate  efiect  of  an  excess, 
who  are  not  habitually  int^n- 
who  are;  but  it  most  commonly 
ifter  a  few  days  of  total  abstinence 
It  V  ako  very  liable  to  occur  in  this 
oiher  diseases,  or  severe  ex* 
to  any  degree  of  constitutional 


!••■ 


^m  wmamA  of  the  disease  is  generally  indi- 

K  iiaar  soDor  and  Altering  of  tiie  hands  and  lower 

K  icBBifMflBflas  of  the  T<Nce,  a  certain  restiessness 

jc  mxzfltir.  wUdi  Ae  patient  knows  not  how  to 

seawnr  tibr.  «fiHCmbed  deep,  and  impaired  appetite. 

^g«  ^cigcoma^  m^iTng  '^tmdnued  two  or  three  days,  at  the 

f •,..••  -j-atr  Tiev-  la^e  obTiouslv  increased  in  severity, 

—  •  «  •  •  • 

:*r    :i.:^?v.   s:-:^rn^r  :wises  to  sleep,  and  soon  becomes  delir- 

.  -.>.      .:  -r^   ntr  ieiirum  i:?  not  constant,  the  mind  wandering 

.•L.    x    -•?    ::iric,    -^ur   hiring  the  day,  when  its  attention  is 

'i-r..    ^tiitte   -1  ^C'jiiai  iiiwcunw.     It  is  not  long,  however, 

«  .^       v^-voiet^   vii^canr,  md  constitutes  the  most  prominent 

*«^-:i.'-    :    ct  li^wsifi*.     •JVx'asionally  the  delirium  occurs  at  an 

^-,  ^.  >ci—,'U   'i  Ti^  iisease.  ind  may  even  be  the  first  symp- 

'^    u:ji    >   !rjc\:ie«i.     r*iis  state  of  wakefulness  and  delirium 

.  ..:i:ur>  lir-*  T  "our  iay^?^  when,  if  the  patient  recover,  it  is 

^._  ..:,r*j.<?u  '*  siwp,  which  At  first  appears  in  uneasy  and  irreg- 

•ii^     a^-s^  u:»i   astiT  :u  'ong,  sound,  and  refreshing  slumbers. 

^  >JL  -a»t»    io^*  :ioc  supervene  about  this  period,  the  disease 

>    t,ui*      ui^i  vhether  subjected  to  medical  treatment,  or  left 

itricner  its  symptoms  nor  duration  are  materially 
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§  546.  The  character  of  the  delirium  in  this  disease  is  pe- 
culiar, bearing  a  stronger  resemblance  than  any  other  form  of 
mental  derangement  to  dreaming.     It  would  seem  as  if  the 
dreams  which  disturb  and  harass  the  mind  during  the  imper- 
fect sleep  that  precedes  the  explosion  of  the  disease  continue 
to  occupy  it  when  awake,  being  then  viewed  as  realities  instead 
of  dreams.    The  patient  imagines  himself,  for  instance,  to  be 
in  some  peculiar  situation,  or  engaged  in  certain  occupations, 
according  to  each  individual's  habits  and  vocation ;  and  his 
discourse  and  conduct  are  conformed  to  this  delusion,  with 
this  striking  peculiarity,  however,  that  he  is  thwarted  at  every 
step,  and  is  constantly  meeting  with  obstacles  that  defy  his 
utmost  efforts  to  remove.     Almost  invariably  the  patient  man- 
ifests, more  or  less,  feelings  of  suspicion  and  fear,  laboring 
under  continual  apprehension  of  being  made  the  victim  of 
sinister  designs  and  practices.    He  imagines  that  certain  people 
have  conspired  to  rob  or  murder  him,  and  insists  that  he  can 
bear  them  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  arranging  their  plans 
and  preparing  to  rush  into  his  room ;  or  that  he  is  in  a  strange 
place,  where  he  is  forcibly  detained  and  prevented  from  going 
to  his  own  home.    One  of  the  most  common  hallucinations  is, 
to  be  constantly  seeing  devils,  snakes,  vermin,  and  all  manner 
of  unclean  things  around  him  and  u{X)n  him,  and  filling  every 
nook  and  corner  of  his  apartment.    The  extreme  terror  which 
these  delusions  often  inspire  produces  in  the  countenance  an 
unutterable  expression  of  anguish,  and,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
from  his  fancied  tormentors,  the  wretched  patient  endeavors  to 
cut  his  throat,  or  jump  from  the  window.     Under  the  influence 
of  tliese  terrible  apprehensions,  he  sometimes  murders  his  wife 
or  attendant,  whom  his  disordered  imagination  identifies  with 
his  enemies ;  though  generally  he  is  tractable,  and  not  inclined 
to  be  mischievous.    After  perpetrating  an  act  of  this  kind,  he 
generally  gives  some  illusive  reason  for  his  conduct,  rejoices 
in  his  success,  and  expresses  his  regret  at  not  having  done  it 
before.     So  complete  and  obvious  is  the  mental  derangement 
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in  this  disease,  so  oiitirelj  are  the  thoughts  and  actions  gor- 
enied  by  tlie  most  unfounded  and  absurd  delusions,  that  if  any 
m  of  iusaiiity  should  absolve  from  criminal  reapouaibility, 
this  certainly  should  have  tliat  effect. 

§  547.  Persona  much  conversant  with  the  subjects  of  delirium 
tremens  have  recognized  a  phasis  of  this  disease  differing  m&- 
rially  from  its  ordinary  type.     "  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
such  persons  as  have  from  any  cause  been  induced  or  obliged 
abstain  from  the  use  of  ardf    t  spirits  for  a  considerable 
le,  acid  have  again  had  free  access  to  them.     Hence  it  ie 
ten  seen  in  sailors  after  a  long  voyage,  or  in  those  who  have 
en  permitted  to  go  on  shore  from  a  vessel  of  war  for  a  few 
ys.     But  it  may  also  occur  in  any  intemperate  person,  who. 
ithout  having  previously  interm.tted  the  use  of  spirits,  has 
^sen  tempted  to  a  course  of  unusual   indulgence  for  several 
's  in  succession.     Thus  it  is  very  common  in  those  who  are 
ken  up  in  a  state  of  intoxication  by  the  civil  authority,  and 
i^mmitted  to  almshouses  or  houses  of  correction  for  actual 
drunkeiincBs.    This  form  of  the  disease  is  usually  denominated 
by  the  vulgar,  the  '  Horrors,'  but  the  same  name  is  frequently 
given  to  the  other  more  severe  and  aggravated  cases.     A  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  this  description  fell  under  my 
observation  at  the  Boston  almshouse,  when  that  place  was 
made  the  receptacle  of  persona  taken  up  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion.    The  usual  symptoms  of  delirium  manifested  themselTeB 
in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  from 
the  time  of  entrance.    They  were  not  leas  severe,  not  less 
distinctly  marked  than  those  which  occur  in  the  more  important 
cases ;  but  the  paroxysm  did  not  uniformly  continue  for  eo 
great  a  length  of  time.    It  sometimes  subsided  spontaneously 
in  twenty-four  hours,  though  more  frequently  running  out  to 
the  full  length  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  common  to  the 
disease  generally." '    It  is  added,  that  in  this  form  of  the  dia- 
ease  the  patient  always  recovers. 

'  History  and  Tmbneiit  of  Delirium  Tremeni,  hj  Jobn  Ware,  M.  D.. 
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§  548.  Before  being  able  to  decide  the  question  understand- 
ingly,  of  the  relation  of  drunkenness  to  moral  agency,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  one  step  further  in  this  investigation,  and 
inquire  into  the  pathological,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
the  proximate  cause  of  drunkenness.  No  impressions,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  can  affect  the  mind  but  through  the 
brain.  In  drunkenness,  therefore,  it  is  this  organ  which  is 
principally  affected,  and  that  portion  of  it  more  particularly 
which  is  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  The  vital  actions,  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  re- 
ceive an  increased  share  of  activity,  so  that  every  process  that 
goes  on  is  conducted  witli  fresh  energy  and  speed.  Drunken- 
ness, however,  depends  on  something  more  than  mere  increase 
of  cerebral  action,  because  it  varies,  in  some  degree,  with  the 
nature  of  the  intoxicating  agent ;  but  what  this  specific  action 
is  exactly  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know.  As  the  fit  proceeds, 
this  increase  of  action  continues,  until  it  arrives  at  such  a 
pitch  that  the  organ  is  unable  to  perform  its  functions  prop- 
erly ;  hence  the  disorder  and  tumult  of  mind  that  attend  the 
last  stages  of  the  fit.  The  torpor  and  exhaustion  tiiat  follow 
are  tlie  natural  consequence  of  the  previous  excessive  stimula- 
tion, and  the  one  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  other.  This 
increased  action  that  takes  place  in  drunkenness  degenerates, 
after  frequent  repetition,  into  a  permanent  state  of  irritation, 
which  at  last  becomes  real  inflammation.  The  coats  of  the 
vessels  are  tliickened,  and  less  transparent  than  usual,  and  in 
some  places  they  assume  a  varicose  appearance.  The  cerebral 
texture  is  less  delicate  and  elastic,  becoming  either  unnaturally 
hard  or  soft.  Slight  effusions  of  water  are  not  uncommon. 
These  appearances,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  found  in  the 
brains  of  nearly  all  confirmed  drunkards ;  and  it  may  be  now 
considered  a  well-established  fact  that  the  habitual  drunkard 
has  always  more  or  less  of  cerebral  disease. 

ISSl,  p.  17.    An  admirable  monograph  characterized  b}*  good  tenae  and 
•onnd  philoaophy. 
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I  -:4'>.  «!)&TioaslT,  ts  diese  pathological  changes  are  the 
•idhrc  ci  a  txLfH»DCinaed  Toluntary  habit,  there  is  strong 
^ji^cjod  in  &T(»'  of  the  idea  that  they,  in  turn,  become 
c:  ckuses^  and  act  powerfully  in  maintaining  this  habit, 


even  bi  $pc?e  of  the  resistance  of  the  will.     So  deplorably 
eoamioa  has  drunkenness  been  in  this  country,  that  there 
are  5sw  who  have  not  seen  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the 
moec  power&I  modres^  the  most  solemn  promises  and  reso- 
bisi*»:$^  a  constant  sense  of  shame  and  danger,  bodily  pain 
and  chsidtL^ementSw  the  prayers  and    supplications   of  friend- 
ship. aTaOing  as  little  in  reforming  the  drunkard,  as  they 
'woald  in  averting  an  attack  of  fever  or  (^nsumption.     With 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  consequences  to   fortune, 
character,  and  fiunOy*  he  plunges  on   in   his   mad  career, 
deplonxiic.  it  may  be.  with  unutterable  agony  of  spirit,  the 
rwtsde»  Lmpolse  by  which   he  is  mastered.     Macnish   re- 
lafies  die  case  of  a  young  man  of  fortune,  twenty-six  years 
old.  which  presents  an  impressive  illustration  of  this  tmth. 
^  Evprv    morain:^    before    breakfast,"   he  says,  "  he   drank  a 
l.vc:ie    ;£*    :ri:i«iv :    another  he  consumed  between    breakfast 
i:i>:   in  :er.  i::i  a  thini,  shortly  before  going  to  bed.     Inde- 
•vticeii:iv   _^t"   ::v's.  he  indulged  in  wine  and  whatever  liquor 
vTuiue  'v:i::a  his  r»each.     Even  during  the  hours    usually  ap- 
vp^pr.iiio'i  :o  sleeu,  the  same  system  was  pursued,  —  brandy 
^eiiiic    jiaoec    at:    the  bedside  for  his  use  in  the    night-time. 
l\>  this  iescrv:c:ive  vice  he  had  been  addicted  since  his  six- 
rtvii'-h  y^*;ir :  ani  it  had  gone  on  increasing  from  day  to  day 
ui!    .:   hdd  ici;a:red  iL?  then  alarming  and   incredible   mag- 
:iu-.Kie.     l:i   vaiu  did  he  try  to  resist  the   insidious   poison. 
W  :h  the  ivrrocc  oonsoiousness  that  he  was  destroying  him- 
s*.\t*,  iiivi  viritii  every  desire  to  struggle  against  the  insatiable 
v'lH-  :!;;^  of  his  diseased  appetite,  he  found  it    utterly  impos- 
s:.no  :o  jiier   :he    slightest   opposition   to   them."  ^     Another, 
>%'Ksc  cii^e  he  quotes,  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 

-  AiLitomv  of  Drunkenness,  163. 
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friend,  who  painted  the  distresses  of  his  family,  the  loss  of 
bis  business  and  character,  and  the  ruin  of  his  health :  '^  Mj 
good  friend,  your  remarks  are  just ;  thejr  are  indeed  too  true ; 
but  I  can  no  longer  resist  temptation.  If  a  bottle  of  brandy 
stood  at  one  band,  and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned  at  the  other, 
and  I  were  convinced  that  I  would  be  pushed  in  as  sure  as 
I  took  one  glass,  I  could  not  refrain.  You  are  very  kind ;  I 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  so  many  kind,  good  friends,  but  you 
oiay  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  reform  me :  the 
thing  is  out  of  the  question."  ^ 

§  550.  These  phenomena  strongly  remind  us  of  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  moral  mania,  and  if  further  evidence  . 
is  necessary  to  convince  us  that  they  are  connected  with 
similar  pathological  conditions,  it  is  abundantly  furnished 
in  some  other  phenomena  of  drunkenness.  It  is  now  well 
understood  tliat  this  vice  sometimes  assumes  a  periodic 
character,  persons  indulging  in  the  greatest  excesses  peri- 
odically, who  are  perfectly  sober  during  the  intervals  which 
may  continue  from  a  month  to  a  year.  From  a  state  of 
complete  sobriety,  they  suddenly  lapse  into  the  most  un- 
bounded indulgence  in  stimulating  drinks,  and  nothing  but 
absolute  confinement  can  restrain  them.  Macnish,  who  saw 
several  cases,  says  that  they  ^^  seemed  ta  be  quite  aware  of 
the  uncontrollable  nature  of  their  passion,  and  proceeded  sys- 
tematically, confining  tliemselves  to  their  room,  and  procur- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  ardent  spirits.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  they  commenced  and  drank  to  excess  till  vomiting  en- 
sued, and'  the  stomach  absolutely  refused  to  receive  another 
drop  of  liquor.  Tliis  state  may  last  a  few  days  or  a  few 
weeks,  according  to  constitutional  strength,  or  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  libations  are  poured  down.  So  soon  as  the 
stomach  rejects  every  thing  that  is  swallowed,  and  severe 
sickness  comes  on,  tlie  fit  ceases.  From  that  moment  recovery 
takes  place,  and  his  former  fondness  for  liquor  is  succeeded  by 

>  Idem,  162. 
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aTersion  or  disgust.    This  gains  Buch  an  ascendency  over  him, 

it  lie  abstains  religiously  from  it  for  weeks,  or  months,  or 

1  for  a  year,  as  the  case  may  be.     During  this  interval  be 

ds   a   life   of   the    most   exemplary   temperance,   drinking 

■thing  but  cold  water,  and  probably  shunning  every  society 

lere  he  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  indulgence."  ' 

§  551.  Esquirol   bas   distinctly   recognized    tliis    disorder,' 

botb  in  its  continued  and  periodical  form,  under  the  name  of 

lomania;    and,  attributing    '     to  the   influence   of  patho- 

ical  changes,  considers  its  u^    uppy  victims  as  not  morally 

ponsible.     This  distinguishoc     laerver  of  mental  aifectioos 

la,  that  "  sometimea   tbe       use  of  intoxicating  drinks 

i  drunkenness  are  the  first         iptoms,  or  rather  the  most 

)mineQt  symptoms,  of  the   firs    stages  of  madness;"   that 

!  stomach  being   in   that         uliar   condition  vbicb   pro- 

88  an  extremely  painful,  mo   J,  and  physical  depression, 

es  strong  drink;"    that  "       s  craving  is  imperious  and 

resistible ; "  that  "  it  continues  as  long  as  the   paroxysm, 

after  which  the  patient  becomes  sober,  and  assumes  all  the 

habits  of  a  temperate  life."    He  also  says,  that  these  peo]de 

"  obey  an  impulse  which  they  have  not  the  power  of  resisting ; " 

that  they  are  "true  monomaniacs;"   and  that,  if  carefully 

observed,  we  shall  find  in  them  *'  all  the  characteristic  feature! 

of  partial  madness."    In  illustration  of  his  views,  he  relates 

the  following  case :  "  M.  N.,  a  merchant,  ^ed  about  forty,  of 

a  robust  bat  nervous  constitution,  became,  six  years  before, 

towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  gloomy  and  disquieted,  in 

consequence,   apparently,   of  some   reverses    in    his    affairs. 

After   a  few  weeks,  he  neglected  his  business,  and  became 

irritable  and  ill-tempered  in  his  family.     His  taste  and  babiti 

changed ;   he  took  to  drinking,  and  seriously  endangered  tbe 

safety  of  his  fortune  and  his  family.    The  prayers  and  tears 

of  his  wife  and  children,  the  authority  of  his  father,  and  tbe 

'  Op.  dt.  36. 

■  Note  in  Uoffbauer,  §  196,  and  Mftladiu  Mentalea,  ii.  80. 
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inroads  npon  his  property,  were  equally  unayailing  in  check- 
ing his  career.  Thus  passed  the  winter ;  at  tlie  approach  of 
spring,  the  craTing  for  drink  ceased.  M.  N.  resumed  his 
regular  and  sober  habits,  and,  by  his  application  to  business 
and  increased  tenderness  towards  his  family,  he  endeavored 
to  forget  the  occurrences  of  the  past  winter.  In  the  follow- 
ing autumn  there  appeared  the  same  phenomenon,  the  same 
disorders,  and  the  same  spontaneous  cure  in  the  spring.  It 
was  the  same  for  the  two  following  years,  except  that  the 
symptoms  were  so  aggravated,  that  his  property  suffered 
severely,  and  his  wife's  life  was  sometimes  endangered.  At 
the  end  of  his  fourth  paroxysm,  in  1817,  M.  N.  came  to  Paris 
to  consult  me  and  submit  to  my  directions,  conjuring  me  to 
deliver  him  from  a  disease  that  rendered  him  the-  most  mis- 
erable of  men."  Esquirol  subjected  him  to  a  course  of  medi- 
cal treatment,  and,  in  August,  sent  him  off  on  a  journey  into 
Italy.  That  year  he  escaped,  except  that,  in  December,  he 
manifested  a  slight  desire  to  drink,  but  found  himself  able  to 
resist,  and  never  afterwards  had  a  return  of  his  complaint. 
He  also  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  who,  after  being  melancholy 
for  six  weeks,  with  weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  indisposition 
to  take  the  least  exercise,' was  suddenly  seized  with  the  strongest 
craving  for  spirituous  drinks,  together  with  sleeplessness, 
agitation,  disturbance  of  mind,  and  perversion  of  the  affections. 
For  six  years,  these  symptoms  made  their  appearance  annually, 
and  continued  two  months. 

§  552.  A  case  is  related  of  a  Parisian  bookbinder,  sixty 
years  old,  who  for  fifteen  years  was  afflicted  with  periodical 
drunkenness,  having  previously  been  a  model  of  sobriety  and 
virtue.  The  paroxysm  lasted  two  or  three  months  with  an 
interval  of  equal  duration.  M.  Pierquin,  the  narrator  of  the 
case,  observed  him  closely  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
found  that  his  daily  habit  was,  to  rise  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  take  some  money  out  of  the  till,  and  hasten  to 
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the  nearest  cabaret,  where  he  would  driuk  incessanti;,  until 
ten  or  eleveu  o'clock.  He  would  then  stagger  home, 
down  into  bis  cellar,  bring  up  some  large  bottles  of  wine, 
and  drink  night  and  day,  seldom  sleeping,  and  very  rarelj 
eating.  During  the  early  period  of  the  attack,  he  would  go 
to  th^  cabaret,  forenoon  and  afternoon  :  but,  during  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  days,  he  never  went  from  home.  Tiien 
he  became  reserved,  passionate,  avoiding  the  light,  and  seek- 
ing the  darkest  corner  of  '  kitchen.  He  was  never  ob- 
irved  to  be  delirious,  nor  ranged  in  mind,  but  would 
inswer  questions  correct  n  Follow  the  train  of  convers*- 
ion.     The  |)aroxy8m  e       Q  profound  sleep,  from  which 

lie  would  awake  in  hia  sober  ae  is,  and  resume  his  avocationi 
as  if  he  had  just  quitted  t  the  preceding  evening,  being 
unconscious,  or  pretending  to  le  so,  of  atiythit^  that  hai 
occurred.' 

§  5fi3.  It  can  scarcely  be  ubted,  that  the  above  cawa. 
originated  in  pathological  changes  ;  and  there  is  also  aaotha 
class  of  cases  which  strongly  point  to  the  same  origin,  and 
present  a  close  affinity,  both  in  this  respect  and  in  that  of 
their  symptoms.  In  the  cases  referred  to,  the  persons,  who 
are  habitually  sober,  are  irresistibly'  impelled  to  indulge  in 
the  reckless,  unlimited  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  whenever 
agitated  by  strong  moral  emotions.  The  author  was  once 
acquainted  with  a  very  amiable,  intelligent,  and  viftuoua 
young  seaman,  who,  by  means  of  strict  attention  to  his 
duties,  his  staid  deportment,  and  his  knowledge  of  navigation, 
rose  to  the  command  of  a  ship  at  a  very  early  age.  During 
his  second  voyage  as  captain,  while  in  a  foreign  port,  in  ft 
hot  climate,  some  circumstances  occurred  which  subjected 
him  to  considerable  fatigue;  exposure,  and  great  anxiety  of 
mind,  and  seriously  affected  his  health.  By  this,  and  some 
other  tilings  which  took  place  on  the  passage  home,  his  mind 

'  Jourosl  dea  Progr^,  etc.  li. 
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ras  so  disturbed  that  this  young  man,  who  hardly  knew  the 
aste  of  ardent  spirits,  suddenly  abandoned  himself  to  the 
rildest  excesses.  The  fit  continued  till  within  a  few  days  of 
heir  arrival  at  port,  during  which  time  he  was  totally  uncon- 
icious  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the  firqt  officer  took  charge 
»f  the  vessel.  The  same  scenes  again  occurred  the  next 
'oyage,  and  he  lost  his  employment ;  but,  with  these  two 
ixceptions,  no  man  living  practised  more  rigid  abstinence 
rem  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  Nothing  could  tempt 
lim  to  the  slightest  indulgence,  and  he  evinced  the  strongest 
'epugnance  to  all  spirituous  liquors  of  whatever  kind.  The 
kuthor  also  knew  another  young  man  of  similar  character, 
rho  rose  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  command  of  a  ship ;  but 
ID  sooner  did  he  reach  this  reward  of  his  merits  than  he 
>egan  to  drink  with  all  the  recklessness  of  an  old  toper.  As 
loon  as  he  was  degraded  to  an  inferior  station  no  man  could 
le  more  temperate,  and  this  appearance  of  reform  each  time 
encouraging  his  friends  with  the  hope  that  he  had  aban- 
loned  his  bad  habits  altogether,  they  would  restore  him  to 
he  station  ho  had  lost,  to  be  again  and  again  forfeited  by 
lis  mad  propensity.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  as  if  the  anx- 
ety  arising  from  a  sense  of  heavy  responsibility,  and  from 
idverse  circumstances,  produced  an  irritation,  if  not  inflam- 
oation,  of  some  portion  of  the  brain,  —  of  that  which,  if 
phrenology  be  true,  is  connected  with  the  appetite  of  hunger 
ind  thirst. 

§  o54.  Esquirol  mentions  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  in  the 
>alpetriere,  who  upon  the  slightest  cross  or  contradiction 
«gan  and  continued  to  drink  until  prevented  by  strict  seclu- 
iou.  If  not  prevented  in  time,  she  got  drunk,  became  furi- 
ous, and  attempted  suicide.^ 

§  555.  Marc  observes  that  dipsomania  sometimes  occurs 
II  women  at  the  turn  of  life,  as  it  is  called,  as  a  result  of  the 

'  ItUladiea  MenUlet,  ii.  73. 
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important  physiological   changes,  which,  at  that  period,  tak^^ 
place    in    the  female  constitution.     He  has.  met  with  man^ 
examples  of  it  in  women   who  previously  had  exhibited  aXj 
the  virtues  of  tlieir  Bex,  and  especially  temperance.^ 


■  De  U  folio,  etc.  U.  COS. 
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be  lived  only  for  the  present,  nnth  no  idea  of  the  cousequenca« 
of  his  actions,  nor  their  relations  to  one  another.  The  past 
has  gone  froiD  his  mind,  and  ho  cannot  be  inflneuced  b/ 
considerations  which  lie  no  longer  roniemhcrs.  He  couiiHCK 
himself  as  if  no  control  over  his  actions  were  necessary.  Ths 
sliglitest  provocation  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mom  un- 
bounded rage.  He  is,  therefore,  not  unlike  the  maniac.  aiiJ 
can  be  responsible  for  his  actions  only  so  far  as  he  is  for  liis 
drunkenness.  In  the  last  ree,  he  not  only  loses  tlie  pos- 
aession  of  bis  reason,  bu  senses  are   so  enfeebled  tljat 

he  is  no  longer  consi  i  ol  lis  external  relations,  lu  this 
condition  be  is  more  duugeroi     ia  himself  than  to  others. 

§  557.  In  the  fu'st  stage  <  runkenuess,  it  is  obvious  itiat 
the  legal  relations  of  the  ii  idual  cannot  be  affected,  iuas- 
much  as  be  has  lost  none  ol  he  ordinary  soundness  of  iiis 
judgment.  In  the  second  aud  tliird  stages,  so  much  are  tbe 
soundness  of  his  understai  md  clearness  of  his  perceptions 

impaired,  and  his  passions  e^  ted,  that  he  acts  more  or  le£s 
uncouBciously  and  without  deliberation.  But  since  drunken- 
ness is  itself  a  sin,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  a  penon's 
liability  for  the  consequences  of  his  acts  in  that  state  can  be 
affected  by  a  condition  which  is  itself  utterly  inexcusable. 

§  558.  The  common  law  of  England  has  shown  but  little  dis- 
position to  afford  relief  from  any  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  drunkenness,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.  It  baa  sever 
considered  mere  drunkenness  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
validating a  deed  or  agreement,  except  when  carried  to  that 
excessive  degree  which  deprives  the  party  of  all  coosciousnesa 
of  what  be  is  doing.  Courts  of  equity,  also,  have  strenuously 
refused  their  relief  in  moderate  drunkenness,  anlees  it  vert 
procured  by  the  contrivance  of  the  other  party,  or  were  made 
the  means  of  obtaining  some  unfair  advantage.'  The  genenl 
doctrine  to  be  derived  from  modern  English  decisions  is,  first, 
that  moderate  drunkenness  does  not  necessarily  deprive  the 
'  Stoij,  CommeDtariea  on  Equitj,  1,  g  232. 
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mind  of  the  power  of  rational  consent,  is  not  always  apparent 
to  others,  and  ought  not  of  itself  to  avoid  any  deed  or  contract ; 
secondly,  that  inasmuch  as  excessive  drunkenness  deprives  a 
person,  more  or  less,  of  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing, 
and  is  perfectly  obvious  to  everyone,  all  acts  executed  while 
in  this  condition  may  be  avoided  at  law  on  the  ground  of  in- 
competency, and  in  equity,  on  that  of  fraud.^  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, can  be  fairer  than  this,  since  it  equally  guards  the 
interests  of  the  drunken  party,  and  of  those  who  deal  with 
him.  In  this  country,  the  English  practice  has  been  followed,' 
and  in  France  the  courts  have  been  governed  by  similar  views.^ 
Writers  on  natural  and  public  law  have  regarded  drunkenness, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  avoiding 
any  acts  that  may  have  been  executed  under  its  influence, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  free  and  deliberate  consent  of  the 
understanding  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  such  acts.* 

§  559.  It  is  the  legal  relations  of  drunkenness  in  r^;ard  to 
criminal  acts,  however,  which  more  particularly  require  our 
attention.  A  remarkable  diversity  of  views  has  prevailed  on 
this  point  at  different  times  and  among  different  nations,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  a  curious,  if  not  useful  inquiry,  to  investi- 
gate the  peculiar  circumstances  that  have  given  rise  to  it. 
Respecting  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Oreeks 
on  this  subject,  we  know  but  little  more  than  that  Solon  con- 
demned to  death  a  drunken  Archon  ;  and  tliat  by  a  law  of  Pit- 
tacus,  whoever  committed  a  crime  when  drunk,  was  to  receive 
a  double  punishment,  —  one  for  the  crime  itself,  another  for 
the  drunkenness  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  committed.^ 
The  Soman  law  contains  no  general  provision  on  the  subject,  but 
in  practice  drunkenness  had  the  effect  of  depriving  a  criminal 
act  of  the  quality  of  malicious  intention,  and  thus  lessening 

'  Sbaw  r.  Thackeray,  23  Eng.  Rep.  21.  '  Ainer.  Jurist,  xxi.  6. 

'  Pothier,  Traite  des  Oblig.  by  Eyans,  26. 

*  Puffendorf,  I^w  of  Nat.  and  Nat.,  ch.  4.  §  8. 

*  Bruniog*!  Compend.  antiquatat.  graecar.,  C.  2,  p.  80. 
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tlie  amount  of  punishment.^  In  the  canon,  imperial,  and  com- 
mon criminal  law  of  Germany,  drunkenness  was  viewed  as  a 
d  of  extenuation,  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  writers 
a.  to  distinguish  its  various  kinds,  and  discriminate  be- 
tween their  legal  conaequeucea.  Excessive  driinkenuesa  was 
regarded  as  exempting  from  the  puuisliraent  of  ddvg,  inten- 
tional injury,  though  not  from  that  of  culpa,  fault;  nulesa  il 
were  intentional,  or  preceded  by  a  conacionsuesa  that  it  might 
lei      to  'crime,  in  whi(  t  was  to  have  no   exculpatory 

I.     When  not  so  sevtjr  to  deprive  the  subject  of  tlie 

>f  reason,  it  was  to  rec  >  consideration.    These  views, 

:h  lally   determinca        i   German  practice,  prevailed 

a  I  me  practice  of  Italy,     pain,  Portugal,  Holland,  aud 

i>  I        riands. 
(  Modern  legisla       ,  i     jlermany,  remains  true  to  Uie 

old  practice  on  the  s      ec  unkeuuoBS.     In  the  Austriiu 

code  of  1803,  §  2,  lit.  c,  it  la  ide  a  ground  of  exculpauoo 
fi^m  responsibility,  when  noi  roduced  with  a  view  of  com- 
mitting the  crime.  In  the  Prussian  Landrecht,  p.  ii.  tit.  20. 
§  22,  it  is  intimated,  that  a  criminal  act,  committed  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  which  originates  in  fault,  is  punishable  for  the 
fault  only ;  and  a  case  has  been  mentioned,  where  a  man  vlio 
killed  his  child  in  a  drunken  fit  was  punished  by  only  one 
year's  imprisonment.  In  the  Bavarian  code,  art.  121,  "  inculpa- 
ble disorder  of  the  senses,  or  of  the  understanding,"  which 
includes  drunkenness,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  grounds  that 
exempt  from  responsibility.  But  if  it  be  intentional,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  the  crime,  the  code  expressly  de- 
clares, art.  40,  that  it  shall  be  no  ground  of  exculpation.  In 
the  revised  project  of  the  Bavarian  code  of  1827,  art.  67,  the 
above-quoted  language  is  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the 

'  Mitterrnaier,  ESect  of  DrunkennesB  upon  criminBl  respondbiliqr- 
Amer.  Jurist,  ixiit.  For  the  following  DOticea  of  the  Uw  of  Genninj 
on  this  subject,  I  am  also  indebted  to  this  article,  in  which  the  subject  of 
drunkennesg  in  connection  with  crime  is  amply  and  My  discuued  in  the 
spirit  of  a  learned  and  enlightened  jurisprudence. 
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word  "  inculpable."  The  Hanover  project,  art.  99,  contains 
the  words  of  the  code,  with  the  following  additional  clause, 
*^  namely,  in  cases  of  the  highest  degree  of  inculpable  drunken- 
ness." Drunkenness  is  also  mentioned  generally  as  a  ground 
of  extenuation,  art.  109.  The  Zurich  project  of  1829,  art.  159, 
declares  that  one  who  commits  a  crime,  in  a  state  of  inculpable 
drunkenness  of  the  highest  degree,  is  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  were  under  legal  age. 

§  561.  Very  different  from  this  has  been  the  legislation  of 
France,  England,  and  Scotland,  into  which  these  milder  views 
of  the  legal  consequences  of  drunkenness  have  never  been 
suffered  to  enter.  In  France,  an  ordinance  of  Francis  I.  de- 
clares that  it  shall  not  in  any  case  absolve  from  the  ordinary 
punishment  of  crime.  In  the  present  penal  code  of  that  coun- 
try, drunkenness  is  not  mentioned,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
as  a  ground  of  exculpation.  Accordingly,  in  1887,  the  court 
of  cassation,  which  is  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and  receives 
appeals  from  all  other  courts,  formally  decided  that  drunken- 
ness, l)eing  a  voluntary  and  reprehensible  state,  could  never 
constitute  a  legal  or  moral  excuse.  Many  eminent  French 
jurists,  however,  have  lamented  the  deficiencies  of  the  code 
on  this  subject,  and  contended  for  the  introduction  of  milder 
principles.  It  has  even  been  contended  that  the  penal  code, 
art.  64,  which  declares  insanity,  without  distinction  of  any 
kind,  to  be  a  ground  of  entire  exculpation,  would  justify  the 
admission  of  drunkenness,  which  produces  a  tem|)orary  in- 
sanity, among  the  grounds  of  extenuation.  Within  a  few 
years  juries  have  availed  themselves  of  the  suggestion,  al- 
though in  affording  relief  in  the  only  way'  they  could,  that  is, 
acquitting  the  accused  altogether,  they  have  certainly  gone  too 
far.  In  the  case  of  J.-  M.  Erion,  mentioned  by  Gcorget,*  who 
was  tried  for  an  assault  on  his  mother,  he  l)eing  intoxi- 
cated  at  the  time,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  acted   involuntarily.     Consequently   ho   was  dis- 

*  DiseoMioo  MtMico-L^galc,  23. 
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The  ineyitable  consequence  thereof,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  increase 
the  temptations  to  crime,  and  to  obliterate  some  of  the  most 
important  distinctions  of  morality.  To  one  who  comes  to  the 
examination  of  this  subject  with  an  unbiased  and  inquiring 
mind,  it  certainly  is  not  Tery  obvious  how  the  views  in  ques- 
tion lead  only  to  mischief.  The  apprehension  that  men  would 
intentionally  make  themselves  drunk  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting crime  with  impunity  has  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation.  In  the  first  f>lace,  the  existence  of  the  previous 
intention  is  liable  to  be  detected ;  and  again,  if  the  accused 
be  successful  in  concealing  it,  and  his  plea  is  admitted,  still, 
mt  tlie  very  least,  the  penalty  would  probably  be  severe,  for 
the  drunkenness  is  merely  a  ground  of  extenuation.  Wo  do 
not  apprehend,  therefore,  that  men  would  abandon  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  committing  crime,  in  secrecy  and  silence,  for 
one  that  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  severe  punishment, — perhaps 
the  very  punishment  they  would  avoid. 

§  668.  While  we  are  far  from  believing  that  these  milder 
views  manifest  too  much  indulgence  to  drunkenness,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  English  jurisprudence  has  erred 
most  widely  in  the  other  direction.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
English  law  in  regard  to  drunkenness  is  founded  on  the 
fidlacy,  that,  because  the  act  of  drinking  is  voluntary,  the  per- 
son is  responsible  for  whatever  actions  it  may  lead  him  to 
commit.  An  act  that  unintentionally  leads  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  is  thus  confounded  with  such  as  are  deliberately 
designed  to  have  this  effect,  —  the  distinction  being  utterly 
overlooked  between  what  the  law  calls  culpa  and  dolus j  fault 
and  mteniional  injury  or  crime.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  such  a  confusion  of  moral  and  legal  distinctions  should 
be  —  not  overlooked  —  but  actually  acknowledged  and  de- 
fended, even  at  the  present  day.  An  essential  element  of 
crime  is  the  previous  intention,  and  unless  the  criminal  act 
be  accompanied  by  wrong  intention,  the  author  thereof  is 
regarded  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  people,  and  even  by  the 
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English  law^  except  in  a  few  instances,  as  guilty  of  culpa^  not 
of  dolnf.    We  are  not  satisfied  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  principle,  in  the  case  of  drunkenuess.    If  a 
pem^n  who  enters  a  stable  with  a  lighted  candle  not  properly 
protected,  and  carelessly  drops  it  into  a  hay-mow,  whereby 
die  building  is  destroyed,  is  not  deemed  guilty  of  arson,  no 
more  should  one  who,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  kills  a  fellow- 
Qwi^  widiout  any  previous  intention  so  to  do,  be   deemed 
zoiLsT  of  Murder.     True,  the  fault  of  dnmkenness  is  far 
cmrer  thaa  that  of  carelessness,  and  consequently  should  be 
pcmiisfajeii  with  proportionate  severity :   but  the  difference  is 
^oe   merely  of  degree.     The  doctrine  of  the  common  law 
wguld  hi^ve  a  shadow  of  support,  if  drunkenuess  were  really 
a  crime  of  some  magnitude ;  but  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  the 
laws  oi  Eo^Lmd*  and  in  most  parts  of  this  country  it  is  no 
crime  x:  £L    The  firee,  unembarrassed  use  of  the  reasoning 
p«iwv;r^  i^  •'sseutial  to  responsibility;  but  while  the  contrary 
cuaiiicioQ  of  these  powers  in  insanity  absolves  its  subjects 
r- m  :htj  l-etrai  oousequences  of  crime,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
Ki*'?    ::io    >a::ie   effect  when   produced   and   accompanied  by 
:?•:    v.ii  >::>s-     1:  dv.>os  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
..'.  >    :  s::-:::;:u  that  iu  the  latter  case,  the  loss  of  moral  lib- 
.r^"    >  :!x*  voluutary  act  of  the  party,  while  in  the  former  it 
>  :>•.»  ^TT'X'C  of  disease.     In  the   first  place,  the  only  object 
A'.i.c/-  cl.o  drunkard  has  iu  view  is  animal  eujoymeut ;  for  the 
.osi>  ■::  his  reasou,  though  a  certain  result,  is  not  the  motive 
t;r  J  >  indulgence;  and,  secondly,  the  very  insanity  which  is 
.i<.:i!i:-.:od  in  excuse  for  crime,  may  be,  as  in  a  very  large  pro- 
wiri'.ii  or'oasos  it  really  is,  the  result  of  habits  of  drunkenness 
:i     v.iicii    the   party   has   voluntarily   persisted.     Where   the 
•iK\tl   ^'L'':  is  very  nearly,  if  not  precisely  equal,  it  seems 
ui^as.  :::a:  :ho  legal  consequences  should  differ  so  widely,  as 
:Kv    iv.'   ;i  rvgurd  to  criminal  acts  according  as  they  are  com- 
uii'.cr:   r.ivior  tite  intiueuce  of  drunkenness,  or  of  that  insanity 
v^tUvv^  -liviv  oc  one  of  its  direct  results. 
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§  564.  Drunkenness,  in  reference  to  its  moral  and  legal 
character,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  dolus  or  criminal, 
culpable  and  inculpable.  Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind 
we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  more  accurate  notions  in  regard 
to  the  effect  which  this  condition  should  produce  on  criminal 
responsibility.  Dolus  drunkenness  is  that  which  is  delib- 
erately produced  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  crime  while 
under  its  influence,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  affording  no 
relief  from  the  ordinary  punishment  of  that  crime.  Drunk- 
enness is  culpable  %lien,  though  knowingly  produced,  it  is 
accompanied  by  no  previous  criminal  intention.  Of  course 
there  must  be  various  degrees  of  culpability,  and  the  amount 
of  punishment  they  severally  require  must  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  English  law,  however,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  does  not  admit  this  kind  of  drunk- 
enness as  a  ground  of  extenuation,  though  it  would  seem  to  be 
incompatible  with  one  crime  at  least  with  which  drunkards 
are  often  charged,  that  of  murder,  as  defined  by  legal  author- 
ities. If  previous  to  the  drunken  fit,  there  were  no  design 
nor  malice,  which  is  essential  lo  murder,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  in  the  mind  after  it  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  drunkenness.  But  a  mind  which  has 
lost  the  perfect  use  of  its  reasoning  powers,  cannot,  without 
an  unwarranted  abuse  of  language,  be  deemed  guilty  of  origi- 
nating the  feeling  of  malice.  Lawyers  have  occasionally 
suspected  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  attribute  malice  to  a  mind 
under  the  influence  of  drunkenness,  but  until  lately  their 
doubts  have  never  been  suffered  to  affect  their  practice. 

§  565.  Within  a  few  years,  there  has  been  an  obvious  dis- 
position, both  in  this  country  and  England,  to  qualify  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject.  It  has  been 
witnessed  only  in  cases  where  the  drunkenness  might  possibly 
have  affected  some  essential  element  of  the  crime.  Justice 
Holroyd  decided,  in  1819,  that  the  fact  of  drunkenness  might 
be   taken    into  consideration    in   determining    the    question 
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whether  the  act  was  premeditated,  or  done  only  wiHi  sadden 
heat  and  impulse.^  This  particular  decision,  however,  was 
subsequently  (1835)  pronounced  to  be  not  law.*  In  188T, 
it  was  stated  bj  Baron  Parke,  that  drunkenness  may  be  takes 
into  consideration  in  cases  where  what  the  law  deems  suffi- 
cient provocation  has  been  ^ven;  because  the  questkm  is, 
in  such  cases,  whether  the  fatal  act  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  passion  of  anger  excited  by  the  previous  provoeatioii, 
and  that  passion  is  more  easily  excited  in  a  person  when  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  than  when  he  y  sober.  But  he  was 
careful  to  say  that  a  previous  determination  to  oommit  a  ce^ 
tain  criminal  act  being  proved,  dninkenness,  at  the  time  of  its 
commission,  would  furnish  no  excuse.^  In  a  charge  of  assault 
with  intent  to  murder,  Justice  Patterson  told  the  jarj  tiiat  if 
they  were  not  satisfied  the  prisoners  had  formed  a  positive 
intention  of  murdering  the  child,  they  might  find  them  guiUj 
of  an  assault.^  In  a  later  case  (1849),  Justice  Coleridge  said, 
*^such  a  state  of  drunkenness  [one  which  takes  away  the 
power  of  forming  any  specific  intention]  may,  no  doubt, 
exist"  ^  Similar  views  have*  the  more  readily  been  adopted 
in  this  country,  because  often  favored  by  the  positive  requi- 
sitious  of  the  statute.  Where  murder  in  the  first  degree  is 
defined  to  be  wilful,  deliberate,  malicious  and  premeditated 
killing,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  existence  of  these 
attributes  is  compatible  with  that  of  drunkenness.  ^^The 
mental  state  required  for  that  crime  being  one  of  deliberation 
and  premeditation,  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  drunkenness  was 
material,  not  as  an  excuse  for  the  crime,  but  to  show  it  had 
not  been  committed."  ^    The  same  doctrine  has  been  repeat- 

^  Rex  V.  Grindey,  1  Russell  on  Crimefl,  8. 

*  Rex  r.  Carrol,  7  Car.  &  P.  145. 

'  Rex  V.  Thomas,  7  Car.  &  P.  817. 

*  Reg.  V.  Cruse,  8  Car.  &  P.  646. 

*  Reg.  V.  Monkhouse,  4  Cox,  C.  C.  65. 

<  The  State  v.  Bullock,  18  Alabama,  413  (1848). 
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edly  held  of  late  years.^  In  a  little  different  shape,  it  was 
presented  as  long  ago  as  1794,  in  a  case  of  murder.  '^  Drunk- 
enness," said  the  judge,  ''  does  not  incapacitate  a  man  from 
forming  a  premeditated 'design  of  murder,  but  frequently  sug- 
gests it.  But  as  drunkenness  clouds  the  understanding  and 
excites  passion,  it  may  be  evidence  of  passion  only,  and  of 
want  of  malice  and  design." '  In  another  case,  it  was  held 
that  drunkenness  might  be  taken  into  the  account  in  connec- 
tion with  other  circumstances,  in  determining  the  question  of 
intent'  In  some  recent  cases  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Philadelphia  it  was  held  to  reduce  the  grade  of  the  crime. 
*^  If  it  deprives  one  of  the  power  to  form  a  design  with  deliber- 
ation and  premeditation,  it  reduced  murder  to  murder  in  the 
second  d^ree.  It  must  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  judging 
of  his  acts  and  their  legitimate  consequences."  ^  A  similar 
doctrine  was  held  by  Judge  Ludlow.'  • 

§  566.  Inculpable  drunkenness  is  that  which  occurs  without 
any  fault  in  the  party,  and  consequently  renders  him  irrespon- 
sible for  whatever  acts  he  may  commit,  while  under  its  influ- 
ence. The  common  law  recognizes  but  two  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  produced ;  namely,  by  ^'  the  unskilfulness  of  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  contrivance  of  enemies."  '  It  appears  to  us,  that 
it  may  also  be  produced  in  at  least  two  other  ways :  by  the 
party's  drinking  no  more  liquor  than  he  has  habitually  taken 
without  being  intoxicated,  but  which,  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  him  at  the  time,  is  much  stronger  Uian  usual ;  or  which, 
without  any  change  in  its  quantity  or  quality,  exerts  an  unusu- 

■  Swan  r.  The  State,  4  Humphreji.  136 ;  Pirtle  v.  The  Sute.  9  Hum- 
phreji,  570;  Haile  r.  The  Sute.  11  Uumphreji,  154. 

*  Penn  r.  Fall,  Addison,  257. 

'  The  Slate  v.  McCanta,  I  Spcers,  384.  The  reader  will  find  the  coutm 
of  opinion  on  thia  subject  Terj  thoroughly  and  fully  displayed  in  Bennett  A 
Heard^s  Leading  Cases  in  Criminal  Law,  i.  113  (1856),  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  aboTe  citations. 

*  Com.  p.  Crosier,  1  Brewster,  349. 

*    *  Com.  V.  Miller,  17  Leg.  Litelligencer,  276. 

*  Bnsaell  on  Crimes,  S. 
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fact  being  proved;  and  no  palliating  circumstances  existing,  he 
mnst  be  convicted."  ^  If,  in  using  this  language,  the  court  had 
ill  view  any  circumstance  that  might  be  deemed  to  be  of  a 
palliating  character,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  it  was,  unless  it 
were  the  pathological  condition  resulting  from  the  injury  of  the 
head,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  ardent  spirits.  If  the  court  actually  did  consider  this  a  pal- 
liating circumstance,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  language  was 
not  more  explicit  on  this  ])oint.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in  this 
case  also,  the  jury  were  considerably  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  exciting  cause  of  M'Donough's  insanity.  If  it  had 
been  testified,  that,  instead  of  getting  drunk,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  religious  meetings,  where  warm  and  pungent 
ap|ieals  were  addressed  to  his  feelings;  that  the  excitement 
thus  produced  occasionally  degenerated  into  a  fit  of  madness, 
in  one  of  which  he  killed  his  wife,  the  jury  would  have  acquit- 
ted him  without  leaving  their  seats.  Yet  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  guilt  would  have  been  the  same  as  in  tlie  case  that 
actually  happened.  ^^  The  voluntary  use  of  a  stimulus,"  as  it 
is  expressed  by  Dr.  Beck,  "  which  he  was  well  aware  would 
disorder  his  mind,  fully  placed  him  under  the  purview  of  the 
law."-  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  objection,  that,  in 
Uie  one  case,  the  exciting  cause  is,  in  itself,  of  a  commendable 
character,  while,  in  the  other,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  sinful 
and  pernicious.  Drunkenness  in  itself  is  not  by  law  a  crime ;  ' 
and  though  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  at  the  present 
day  condemns  even  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  * 
must  be  recollected  that  twenty  years  ago,  and  es[>ecially  in  the 
class  to  which  M'Donough  belonged,  such  use  was  generally  con- 
sidered, not  only  harmless,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  IkkI- 
ily  health.     Had  he  not  lal>ored  under  this  peculiar  irritability 

'  Trial  of  William  M*I)unough  for  the  munler  of  his  wift*.  t»."». 

*  M(.*<liral  tFuriMpni(l('n«*<»,  i.  811.  In  a  Mubs<H{uciit  (tliiion  of  his  work, 
however,  the  author  ol>!U>r\'efl,  that,  in  usin^  the  lan^^iafn*  a)*ove  4|uoie(l,  he 
has  ••  probably  exprvMe*!  hini«(elf  tt>o  stn>nply,  in  a  medical  |H>int  of  view," 
and  seems  inclined  to  retract  lii«  approval  of  the  Terdict  of  the  jur}-. 


« 
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li  tkft  braon.  is  is  not  nppdaed  tiist  the  bloody  act  would 
bees  onmmiiAwii  or  evm  tiboagfat  of,  so  that  ITDonougli 
^immUr  oonTietBd  for  the  eonaequences  of  a  bodily  m- 


S  -568.  The  fUIowing  oue,  idated  bj  Georget,  presents  lu 

^mh  anotfas'  ^trfking  ilhiBtEmtiao  of  mental  disorder  exdted 

'3r  cfae  IBS  of  atariimms  Bqiuira:  Yatelot,  a  gendarme,  while 

3mKWf  cfas  Place  Lonia  Qamae,  suddenly  strack  the  Sieor 

Gbanioa  with  bis  mbn.    The  latter  turned  round,  and  seeing 

:&  auauMi  brandiahing  a  aabre  orer  his  head,  asked  if  he  knew 

Mbu  and  what  he  meant.     ^  I  know  you,"  replied  Yatelot, 

-^jofL  axe  mine  ensmy*  and  I  will  gire  it  to  yon."    At  the  same 

mDnmt  he  aimed  at  him  anodier  Uow,  and  after  pursuing  him 

anrinle  with  his  drawn  sword,  loft  him.    He  soon  met  the  Sieur 

Baikm*  whom  he  simek  on  the  head,  and  aimed  two  blows  it 

Jhbul  AvenelL  who  aeeompanied  Bellon.    The  Sieur  Beaupied, 

who  ran  to  their  anistanoe,  and  another  person,  who  never 

injured  him.  he  also  threatened  ^  and  finally,  observing  a  young 

lady  5GmdiD^  at  her  door^  he  struck  her  on  the  head  with  his 

?abn*«  and  then  tied.    On  trial  before  the  court  of  assizes  at 

?ars*   le    ienied  the  facts,  and  admitted   that  he  had  been 

iriLKiiiix.  mc  Tns  not  •irxink.     He  was  convicted  of  homicide 

.-juimicted   '^oLuncarllj,  but  without  premeditation,  and  con- 

iemueri  ?.^  jari  labor  tor  life.^ 

^  ~n-*.  The  homicidal  acts  of  Vatelot  obviously  have  all  the 
.^aancwr-sdos  uhac  distinguish  those  committed  by  furious 
'  :naaiac^  -  H-?  attacked  indiscriminately  all  whom  he  met," 
5a;d  die  ^vurt»  ••  and  made  four  successive  attempts  at  hom- 
cide*  w:chout  being  moved  by  any  of  the  passions  charac- 
'A»n:>ac  o£  ortme,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  frenzy  which 
-iiitteiied  liiin  to  the  shedding  of  blood  whenever  an  opportunity 
s?der^."  i.>ue  of  the  elements  of  guilt  in  M'Douough's  case 
.i>  vua:iii:j:  ill  this  :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  strong  drink  had 
<?v.,^r  ;jn,M-dced  a  fit  of  insanity  before,  and  thus  it  could  not  be 

^  Discussiou  M6dico-L^gale,  159. 
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urged  that  Yatelot  Binned  against  the  light  of  his  own  experi- 
ence. If  he  had  not  drunk  enough  to  intoxicate  him  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  had  done  notliing  which  the  law  or 
public  opinion  recognized  to  be  wrong,  and  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  justice  in  rejecting  his  plea  of  insanity.  Even  if  he 
had,  are  we  to  make  no  distinction,  as  Oeorget  forcibly  in- 
quires, between  a  drunken  person  who  commits  a  crime  from 
motives  of  interest,  such  as  theft,  or  to  gratify  a  criminal  pas- 
sion existing  before  the  intoxication,  and  one,  who,  like  Yatelot, 
becomes  a  murderer,  without  interest,  without  motive,  without 
any  rational  cause  for  his  conduct  ? 

§  570.  We  shall  close  our  observations  on  this  form  of  incul- 
pable drunkenness,  with  a  couple  of  passages  from  recent 
writers.  ^^  If  either  the  insanity  has  supervened  from  drink- 
ing,'' says  Mr.  Alison,  "  without  the  panel's  having  been  aware 
that  such  an  indulgence  in  his  case  leads  to  such  a  conse- 
quence ;  or  if  it  has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinking 
with  a  half  crazy  or  infirm  state  of  mind,  or  a  previous  wound 
or  illness  which  rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intellect,  to  a  degree 
unusual  in  otlier  men,  or  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated, 
it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with  the  extreme  punishment 
which  was  suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a  case,  the 
proper  course  is  to  convict ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  infirmity  proved,  recommend  to  the  royal  mercy."  ^ 

*^  There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  persons  have  sustained 
iiyuries  to  the  head,  as  often  happens  with  soldiers  and  sailors, 
where  drunkenness,  even  when  existing  to  a  slight  degree, 
produces  sometimes  temporary  insanity,  and  loaves  the  mind 
in  possession  of  its  habitual  sanity  when  the  drunken  fit  is 
over.  •  •  .  Such  persons  certainly  ought  not  to  undergo  the 
same  punishment  as  sane  criminals,  unless  the  crime  be  accom- 
panied by  many  circumstances  of  aggravation,  and  the  plea 
rest  rather  upon  suspicion  than  proof.'*  ^ 

*  Principles  of  the  Criminftl  I^w  of  Scotland,  $54. 
'  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Reriew,  x.  161. 
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§  '671.  In  regard  to  the  efiTect  of  delirium  tremens  on  respon- 
sibility, the  principles  and  practice  of  American  conrts  will  be 
best  exhibited  by  presenting  a  few  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
tried. 

§  572.  At  the  May  term,  in  •1828,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Alexander  Drew,  commander  of  the  whaling 
ship  <^  Jolm  Jay,"  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  second  mate, 
Charles  F.  Clark.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that,  previously  to 
the  voyage  during  which  this  fiEttal  act  occurred.  Drew  had  soi- 
tained  a  fair  character,  and  was  a  man  of  humane  and  benevo- 
lent disposition,  though  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  After  recovering  from  a  drunken  debauch,  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1827,  he  resolved  to  drink  no  more,  and  all  the 
liquor  on  board  of  the  ship  was  thrown  overboard.  In  two  <v 
three  days  after,  he  lost  his  appetite,  was  unable  to  sleep,  and 
manifested  various  hallucinations,  fle  thought  the  crew  had 
conspired  to  kill  him,  and  expressed  great  fear  of  an  Indian 
belonging  to  the  ship,  calling  him  by  name  when  not  present, 
and  promising  that  he  would  drink  no  more  rum  if  he  would 
not  kill  him.  Sometimes  he  would  sing  obscene  songs,  and 
sometimes  hymns,  and  would  pray  and  swear  alternately.  In 
the  night  of  the  31st  August,  he  went  on  deck,  and  attempted 
to  throw  himself  overboard,  but  was  restrained  by  the  witness. 

r 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  September  1st,  while  the  wit- 
ness, Drew,  and  Clark,  were  at  breakfast.  Drew  suddenly  left 
the  table,  and  appeared  to  conceal  something  under  his  jacket^ 
which  was  on  the  transom  in  another  part  of  the  cabin.  He 
immediately  turned  round  to  Clark,  and  requested  him  to  go 
upon  deck.  The  latter  replied  that  he  would  when  he  should 
have  finished  bis  breakfast.  Drew  then  exclaimed,  '^  Go  upon 
deck,  or  I  will  help  you  ; "  and  immediately  seized  a  knife  that 
had  been  covered  over  by  his  jacket,  and,  before  another  word 
was  spoken  by  either,  he  plunged  it  into  the  right  side  of  Clark's 
breast.  Clark  fell  instantly,  but  soon  afterwards  rose  and  went 
upon  deck.    As  the  witness  left  the  cabin.  Drew  cocked  his 
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pistol,  |)ointed  it  at  him,  and  snapped  it,  but  it  missed  fire. 
Drew  followed  them  upon  deck,  and,  addressing  the  mate,  said, 
*^  Mr.  Coffin,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  ship  shall  go  ashore." 
He  was  then  seized  and  confined.  His  whole  demeanor,  for 
some  weeks  after,  was  that  of  an  insane  person.  When  he  first 
ap()eared  to  be  in  his  right  mind,  he  was  informed  of  Clark's 
death,  and  its  cause  ;  he  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  tliat,  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  handcuffed,  and 
that  it  appeared  to  him  like  a  dream.  It  also  appeared  that 
there  had  not  \yeen  for  months  any  quarrel  between  Clark  and 
Drew* 

§  573.  After  hearing  the  witness  who  testified  to  the  above 
factH,  the  court  interposed,  and  through  Mr.  Justice  Story  de- 
livered its  opinion,  that  on  these  admitted  facts  the  indictment 
could  not  be  maintained,  because  the  prisoner  was  unquestion- 
ably insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence.  ''  The  ques- 
tion made  at  the  bar,"  continued  the  court,  '^  is  wliether  insan- 
ity, whose  remote  cause  is  habitual  drunkenness,  is,  or  is  not, 
an  excuse  in  a  court  of  law  for  a  homicide  committed  by  the 
party  while  so  insane,  but  not  at  the  time  intoxicated  or  under 
tlie  influence  of  liquor.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  insanity 
is  a  competent  excuse  in  such  a  case.  In  general,  insanity  is 
an  excuse  for  any  crime,  because  the  party  has  not  the  posses- 
sion of  his  reason,  which  includes  responsibility.  An  exception 
is,  when  the  crime  is  committed  while  the  party  is  in  a  lit  of 
intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts;  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  a 
remote  conse<|uence,  superinduced  by  the  antecedent  cxliaus- 
tion  of  the  party  arising  from  gross  and  habitual  drunkenncHs. 
However  criminal,  in  a  moral  [X)int  of  view,  sucli  an  indulgence 
is,  and  however  justly  a  party  may  l)e  responsible  for  his  acts 
arising  from  it  to  Almighty  God,  human  tribunals  arc  generally 
restricted  from  punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of 
a  reasonable  being.  Had  the  crime  been  committed  when 
Drew  was  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  would  have  been  liable  to 
be  convicted  of  murder.     As  he  was  not  then  intoxicated,  but 
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fy  wbiak  he  aroee  early  and  went 
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jqk  He  ate  only  some  porridge  for  his 
Ij  and,  among  other  thin^,  spoke 
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wboi  he  was  four  years  old.  While 
%  be  rose  from  bed  and  walked  about  in 
tiie  walls  with  his  fists,  and  beating  on 
As  he  became  more  furious,  a  woman 
who  rentiieti  wiik  him  at  this  time  left  the  house,  he  and  his  wife 
tbi»i  bwKg  tihe  9Bfy  pmwns  in  it    A  short  time  after,  he  was 
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seen  coining  out  of  the  house  stark  naked ;  and  in  this  con- 
dition he  walked  rapidly  down  the  road,  throwing  up  his  arms, 
and  making  a  wild  howling  noise,  and  finally  lay  down  by  a 
fence.  It  appeared  that  after  he  left  the  house,  his  wife  went 
to  one  of  the  neighbors  to  ask  aid  in  getting  her  husband 
back,  and  this  person  declining  to  interfere,  she  went  alone. 
As  she  approached  him,  still  lying  by  the  fence,  she  asked  him 
why  he  was  lying  there,  and  making  such  a  noise.  He  imme- 
diately sprang  up,  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  threw 
her  down,  and  beat  out  her  brains  with  a  stone.  He  then  left 
the  body,  and  on  reaching  a  house  near  by,  broke  in  the  win- 
dows with  his  fists,  and  also  struck  at  the  doors  and  side  of 
the  house,  to  seal  it,  as  he  said,  with  his  wife's  blood.  Here 
he  proclaimed  that  he  had  killed  his  wife,  and  meant  to  kill 
two  more ;  he  was  then  arrested.  To  those  who  watched  with 
him  during  the  night,  he  declared  he  was  not  sorry  for  what 
he  had  done,  but  was  glad  of  it,  and  intended  to  have  done  it 
before.  He  continued  furious,  talking  wildly  and  incoherently, 
making  unnatural  noises,  not  sleeping,  and  apparently  anx- 
ious to  kill  himself,  till  the  next  Saturday  morning,  when  he 
became  and  remained  rational.  It  further  appeared  that,  in 
1880,  he  went  on  a  fishing  voyage,  and  that,  being  deprived  of 
spirits,  he  became  deranged  after  three  days'  sailing,  and  had 
to  be  confiped.  He  then  began  to  tear  his  clothes,  and  try  to 
tear  the  clothes  of  others.  He  complained  of  being  sick,  said 
he  should  die,  and  requested  the  captain  to  toll  his  sons  to 
take  care  of  their  mother.  Ho  was  afterwards  sent  ashore,  and 
did  not  go  on  the  voyage.  His  counsel  set  up  the  plea  of 
insanity  in  his  defence ;  and  the  court,  in  charging  the  jury, 
observed  tliat  it  was  not  material  for  them  to  determine  wliat 
species  of  insanity  it  was  under  which  the  prisoner  had  been 
suffering,  if  satisfied  of  the  fact  of  ito  existence.  He  was 
acquitted.^ 

*  For  the  facti  in  this  case,  the  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Nathan  Dane  Appleton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  defendant's  connsel. 
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§  575.  Jolm  Birdsell  was  tried,  in  1829,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  oii  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  on 
Thursday,  oth  of  March,  1829,  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
for  several  yeara  the  prisoner  had  indulged  in  fits  of  intoxica- 
tion, which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  had  becu  followed 
by  deliriiun  trenieus,  which  generally  lasted  for  several  days, 
and  wont  otf  spontaneously.  In  these  paroxysms  ho  had  the 
physical  and  moral  symptoms  that  usually  characterize  the 
disease.  Among  many  hallucinations  under  which  he  labored, 
the  prevailing  one  was,  that  his  wife  was  in  combination  with 
three  of  his  neighbors,  one  of  whom  was  his  son  by  a  formur 
wife,  and  that  they  had  conspired  to  take  his  life.  He  imagiuud 
that  his  wife  had  a  criminal  intimacy  with  those  persons,  and 
even  throatoned  to  kill  hor  if  she  did  not  desist.  On  the  Sun- 
day before  the  murder,  he  drank  freely,  and  was  intoxicated ; 
in  which  condition  he  was  quiet,  dull,  and  disposed  to  lie  id 
bed.  Monday,  Tuesday,  aiid  Wednesday  presented  nothing 
especial.  On  Wednesday  evening  he  complained  tn  a  neighbt^ 
of  feeling  unwell,  and  asked  his  son's  assistance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  necessary  manual  labor  for  his  family.  Ho  seemed 
to  thd  wituGss  to  be  rational.  During  tho  night  lie  did  uot  sluep, 
and  complained  of  cramp  in  the  stomach.  Tlio  next  morning 
his  family  thought  him  crazy,  but  were  not  alarmed,  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  such  attacks.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  took 
an  axe,  and  walked  rapidly  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  whom 
he  desired  to  go  home  with  him,  saying  that  they  wanted  to 
kill  him ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  told  another  of  the 
supposed  conspirators  that  he  overheard  his  wife  and  him,  that 
morning,  whispering  about  taking  his  (the  witness's)  life.  He 
spent  the  day  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  apparently 
in  agitation  and  terror ;  but  said  he  would  not  hurt  any  one, 
and  did  not  wish  to  be  hurt.  He  also  placed  an  axe  with  a 
scythe  under  the  bed,  where  the  former  was  often  kept.  He 
manifested  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  told  her  to  act  better,  for 
she  had  already  caused  the  death  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
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He  fancied  that  the  persons  of.  whom  he  was  jealous  were  in 
the  loft  manufacturing  ropes  to  hang  him,  and  going  up,  re- 
turned, saying  that  he  had  cut  the  ropes  in  pieces,  and  brought 
down  the  fragments  in  his  hands,  though  he  had  nothing  in 
them.    In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  fastened  both  th^ 
doors  of  his  house.    At  the  usual  time  his  wife  went  out  to 
milk,  and  he  barred  the  door  after  her.    On  her  return,  he 
&stened  it  again.    She  was  seated  near  the  fire,  and  he  was 
walking  the  room.    At  length  he  took  the  axe  from  under  the 
bed,  and  gave  the  fatal  blow,  following  it  up  with  two  others 
on  the  face.     His  eldest  daughter  caught  the  axe,  which  he 
yielded  up ;  and  then  he  seized  the  scythe,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  strike  her.    She  defended  herself  with  a  chair, 
till,  the  smaller  children  having  opened  the  door,  she  escaped. 
He  took  the  youngest  child  in  his  arms,  and  sat  down  by  the 
window.    The  child  exclaimed,  ^^  Mamma  bleeds ! "  which  he 
said  made  him  feel  badly.    When  his  neighbors  arrived,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  he.  gave  himself  up,  acknowledged  what  he 
had  done,  said  he  knew  he  should  be  hanged  for  it,  but  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  it  nine  months  sooner ;  that,  if  he  had 
to  do  it  again,  he  would  strike  two  blows  where  he  only  struck 
one.    It  was  testified  that  he  talked  so  rationally,  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  could  not  believe  him  deranged ;  that  he 
evinced  no  dread  of  punishment  for  his  crime,  but  was  still  in 
great  apprehension  from  the  persons  who,  as  he  believed,  had 
intended  to  kill  him ;  and  that  ho  was  glad  he  had  defeated 
their  calculations.    On  his  way  to  jail  he  talked  rationally  and 
composedly  about  his  afifairs  and  various  other  subjects ;  but 
frequently  asked  the  guard  if  they  did  not  hear  sweet  sounds 
of  different  kinds;  and,  on  being  answered  in 'the  negative, 
insisted  he  could  not  be  mistaken.     After  his  committal  he 
became  rational,  and  expressed  his  regret  for  what  he  had 
done. 

§  576.  Tlie  point  submitted  to  tlie  jury  for  their  determina- 
tion was,  whether  the  prisoner  was  capable  of  discriminating 
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between  right  and  wrong.  They  oonduded  that  he  was,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  guiUy.  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  a  number  of  persons  who  had  no  doubts  of  Birdsell's 
insanity,  the  punishment  was  commuted  by  the  goyemor  to 
that  of  imprisonment.  Previous  to  the  commutation,  he  again 
became  insane,  and  continued  so  permanently.^ 

§  577.  The  essential  features  of  the  above  cases  being  alike 
in  everything  relative  to  their  pathological  nature,  we  are  left 
without  any  satisfactory  reason  to  account  for  tiie  issue  of  the 
last.    It  is  probable  that  the  court  adhered  to  the  antiquated 
maxims  of  the  common  law  on  tiie  subject  of  insanity,  and 
that  the  jury  were  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  court,  or 
relied,  with  that  confidence  which  ignorance  usually  inspires, 
on  their  own  crude  and  erroneous  notions.    The  verdict  of 
the  jury  in  Birdsell's  case  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  obliging  a  body  of  men,  most  of  whom 
are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  to 
decide  the  question  of  its  existence  in  a  given  example,  and 
with  it  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  fellow-being,  for  weal  or 
woe,  here  and  hereafter.    They  concluded  that  the  accused 
was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong ^  probably  be- 
cause others  who  knew  as  little  of  insanity  as  themselves  testi- 
fied that,  immediately  after  committing  the  murder,  ^^  he  talked 
so  rationally  that  they  could  not  believe  him  deranged ; "  and 
on  such  a  conclusion  they  founded  their  fatal  verdict.    Of  course, 
it  would   have  been  too  violent  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
have  denied  the  'existence  of  any  insanity  at  all  in  a  disease 
whose  very  name  is  delirium  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  altogetlier  bereft  of  his  senses,  not  quite  reduced  to 
the  condition  'of  a  brute  or  an  idiot.    Now,  without  resting 
hpon  the  general  fact  that  the  mind  is  always  and  unequiTO- 

*  This  case  was  reported,  and  the  medico-legal  questions  growing  oat  of 
it  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  the  Western  Journal 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  iii. ;  extracts  from  his  papers 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Jurist,  iii.  10-16. 
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cally  deranged  in  delirium  tremens,  there  is  proof  enough  that 
various  hallucinations  took  possession  of  BirdselFs  mind,  and 
prompted  him  to  the  bloody  deed  for  which  he  was  condemned ; 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  manifest,  unequivocal, 
strong  delusion,  that  test  of  insanity  which,  when  present, 
never  deceives.  If  any  one,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  of  Birdsell's  case,  can  pronounce  it  to  be  not 
insanity,  he  must  have  derived  his  notions  of  this  disease 
from  some  other  source  than  the  wards  of  the  hospital  and 
asylum. 

§  578.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  directions  of  the  court 
to  the  jury  were,  substantially,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  tlie 
accused  was  insane  when  he  committed  the  criminal  act, 
they  were  not  to  go  back  and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
insanity ;  but,  on  this  fact  being  established  in  tlieir  minds, 
the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  In  the  first  case, 
the  court  examined  the  question  whether  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  insanity  are  afifected  by  the  character  of  the  cause 
whicli  produces  it ;  and  so  clear  and  satisfactory  is  its  opin- 
ion, tliat  anything  further  on  this  point  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary here.  But  we  are  not  so  well  satisfied  with  its  distinction 
between  the  insanity  which  is  the  remote,  and  that  which  is 
the  immediate,  effect  of  drunkenness.  Where  the  moral  guilt 
is  so  nearly  alike,  as  it  certainly  is  in.  the  two  cases,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  the  justice  of  making  such  a  fearful  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  their  legal  consequences.  The  distinction 
is  not  only  unjust,  but  we  apprehend  that  there  would  often  be 
DO  little  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  practice.  It  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  drunken 
fit  is  over,  —  when  the  mdividual  ceases  to  be  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  intoxicating  liquor.  A  case  is  related  by  Ilitzig  in 
which  this  difficulty  would  have  been  ex|)erienccd,  if  tlie  legal 
consequences  of  the  act  in  question  had  not  Wen  determined 
by  very  different  principles.  A  carpenter  in  Pregelswalde, 
named  Thiel,  had  contracted  such  a  propensity  for  drink,  that 
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be  finally  beoamf  a  dipsoioan^.  t  DiiriBi;  Jb^  .ftb^^^^ 
goBtiiiuf  dnmjk  ieom  eight  to  €yE|^ea  dajrf^  to^etl^t  iMk^ig  no 
fiN)din  the  meim  time^ a^d,  o^-twc^  poeapapniay  be  9fmtiii9f4.  ^ 
three  weeks  in  a  complete  state  of  drunken  at^por.  ;  Wi^-f^ 
fitfwaa  on  bim  be  was  quie^  l4|ata^|a,^r^d  p^l^^ 
^ring  the  Uuft  three  or  four  days .  e^ti^oiaei^f  ftiQ44-.  .  i^i^B  M 
.  tbfkt  Occasioned  the  criminal  act  mth  whifih  ,be  was  ,4ii^^ 
b^ganpn  t|ie  27tb  of  Kay,  1804,  fuid  .eo^thii^ildi  |B^ 
J^ane|4m  which  day  be  dnrnk  lim^and  ookJbe^^^f^^ 
(8d  of  June)  he  drank  only  one  glass  of  beer  Bfid  'om^^ 
brandy^.    At  noontime  he  assisted  hpjifl^  m  i»^iii^  wo^ 
tiumgfa  she  had  to  teU  him  JQSt  i?j^b#in^  |o^^.;^  %^^^ 
ef^ng  be  slept  a  few  hours,  ftwoke^  wa}kecl;a|^)Eil;i  apdi  |N|^i 
went  to  bad  with  his  wife.    Tlif  latter,  oii  fettle  <mt  of  ths 
1^  for  the  purpose  o^;  going  to  J^  ifin^^yii^tp  ,wi^^ 
doth,  that  was  b|e(tch|ng,  awc^e  himdSflpiiif ,    Popii  afl^,,|ua  ex^ 
peiieneed  ^a  strong  sense  of  anxiety,  ^aii^^  f^t#  i  tf^i|^H|ig  ^jp^er 
his  whole  body,  and  he  imagined  that  he  board  an  inwari 
Toice  commanding  him  to  kill  his  youngest  child,  a  boy  of 
five  years  old,  who,  with  two  other  children,  was  sleeping  in 
the  ^ame  room.     After  a  while  the  command  was  repeated  so 
peremptorily  that  he  could  no  longer  resist,  and  he  accordingly 
murdered  his  favorite  child.     Whether  at  this  moment  he  was 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  liquor  he  had  drunk  on  the 
8d,  is  a  question  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.     In  the  present  case  it  was  not  required, 
for  drunkenness  being  regarded  by  the  German  law  as  an 
extenuating  circumstance,  he  was  condemned  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.^ 

§  579.  In  Birdsell's  case  there  was  presented  a  new  feature 
of  no  little  interest  to  the  medico-legal  student,  which,  though 
it  was  suffered  to  have  no  influence  on  the  verdict,  might,  if 
the  court  had  chosen  to  urge  its  opinion  respecting  it  upon  the 
jury,  have  prevented  an  acquittal,  even  if  they  had  satisfied 

^  Heuke^s  Annalen,  viii.  186. 
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themselves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  party  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  In  replying  to  the  ariniments 
of  counsel  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  observed,  in  the  course  of 
its  remarks,  *'  that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  mania  a  potu  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  an 
excuse  for  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  but  they  felt  no  unwill- 
ingness to  express  their  opinion,  that,  if  the  insanity  were  the 
offspring  of  intemperance,  and  the  prisoner  knew  that  intoxi- 
cation would  produce  it,  he  could  not  plead  it  as  an  apology.'' 
Birdsell,  it  has  been  seen,. had  experienced  several  fits  of 
delirium  tremens  following  his  drunken  debauches,  previous 
to  that  in  which  he  destroyed  his  wife,  and  consequently  knew 
that  intoxication  would  be  likely  to  produce  insanity.  How 
far  this  fact  changes  the  attitude  of  the  case,  is  a  point  which 
deserves  a  careful  examination,  before  being  allowed  to  have  a 
bearing  on  judicial  decisions.  If  the  |)arty  had  known  that,  in 
his  previous  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  he  had  attempted  the 
life  of  his  wife,  tlien  indeed  this  opinion  would  not  have  been 
without  some  foundation ;  for  in  tliat  case,  perhaps,  he  might 
have  been  justly  held  responsible  for  whatever  criminal  acts  he 
committed  while  in  a  state  of  insanity,  just  so  far  as  he  was 
responsible  for  the  intoxication  that  produced  it.  All  that 
Birdsell  knew  on  this  subject,  however,  was,  that  indulgence 
in  drinking  having  frequently  occasioned  delirium  tremens 
would  be  liable  to  produce  a  renewal  of  its  attacks.  As  to 
what  acts  he  might  commit  while  under  their  influence,  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  delirium 
tremens  can  have  a  different  effect  on  legal  responsibility, 
from  that  which  would  follow  any  other  form  of  mental 
derangement  resulting  from  habits  of  intemperance.  If 
Birdseirs  habits  had  led  to  attacks  of  common  mania  instead 
of  delirium  tremens,  his  guilt,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  would 
certainly  have  been  no  less;  nor,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
court  that  insanity  is  no  apology  for  crime,  if  the  party  knew 
that  intoxication  would  produce  it,  would  his  legal  responsi- 
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bilitj  have  been  diminished.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  in  ordinary  cases  where  insanity  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for 
crime,  the  question  is  ever  raised  whether  the  insanity  be  a  con- 
sequence of  intemperate  drinking;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
so,  whether  the  party  knew  that  such  a  result  might  be  expected. 
It  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  impression,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
court  against  the  exculpatory  effects  of  Birdsell's  insanity  was 
determined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  reprehensible  character 
of  its  cause.  If  his  insanity  had  been  produced  by  mingling 
in  scenes  of  religious  excitement,  by  indulging  in  schemes  of 
commercial  speculation,  or  a  more  criminal  species  of  gambling, 
would  the  coUrt  have  said  it  afforded  no  apology  for  crime 
because  he  had  suffered  previous  attacks  in  consequence  of 
exposure  to  the  action  of  these  same  causes?  Probably  not; 
and  yet  if  guilt  is  made  to  consist  in  disregarding  the  lessons 
of  experience  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  insanity  is 
produced,  then  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes  is  clearly  an 
immaterial  circumstance.  In  short,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  Ohio  conflicts  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story  (§  573)  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  admitted,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly must  be,  80  far  as  they  relate  to  the  causes  of  insanity, 
the  former  is  untenable  for  a  moment,  and  therefore  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  this  train  of  reflections  any 
further. 

§  oSO.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  Drew's  case, 
a^  al>ove  related,  has  unquestionably  settled  the  law  on  this 
jKnut,  in  this  country.      In  England,  the  cases  have  been  toe 
few,  j>erhaps,  to  render  it  quite  certain  that  such  also  is  th 
law  there.     Two   cases  ^  are   cited    by  Taylor,^  in  which   tl 
plea  of  delirium  tremens  was  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excu 
for  crime,  and  tliey  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  reported. 

§  oSl.  Few  diseases  are  better  marked  than  delirium 

*  Rt'j:.  r.  Simpson,  Appleby,  Sum.  Ass.  IS-i.^ ;  and  Reg.  v.  Watson, ' 
Win: or  Ass.  lS4o. 

*  MihI.  Jurisprudence,  656. 
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mens,  yet  occasionally  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  forms  of  mental  disturbance  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
duced by  drinking.  The  importance  of  making  this  distinc- 
tion correctly  was  recently  illustrated  in  the  trial  of  James 
McGlue,  for  the  murder  of  Charles  A.  Johnson,  in  the  United 
Sutes  Circuit  Court  held  at  Boston,  October  30,  1851.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  May, 
1851,  the  bark  Lewis  came  to  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
about  5  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  and  that  immediately  after,  McGlue, 
who  was  second  mate  of  the  vessel,  without  any  provocation  or 
exchange  of  words,  rushed  upon  Johnson,  who  was  chief  mate, 
and  killed  him  with  the  sheath-knife  which  sailors  usually  carry 
at  their  side.  After  being  secured,  he  was  very  restless,  rolled 
about  the  deck,  laughed,  talked  wildly  and  incoherently,  cursed 
and  swore,  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  he  came  to 
himself,  and  was  greatly  surprised  and  shocked  on  learning 
what  he  had  done.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  McGlue,  when 
he  committed  the  act,  was  laboring  under  some  kind  of  mental 
disturbance  resulting  more  or  less  directly  from  intemperate 
habits.  It  was  all-important  for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  show 
that  this  was  delirium  tremens,  but  the  evidence  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been.  It  was  proved  that  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  murder  McGlue  drank  to  excess, 
but  i{  was  not  quite  clear  that  he  had  not  drunk  more  or  less 
up  to  the  very  day  of  the  murder.  Between  Sunday  and 
Thursday,  he  was  described  as  looking  pale  and  stupid,  and, 
by  one  witness,  as  having  trembled,  but  he  performed  his  duty 
without  interruption.  On  Thursday  afternoon  he  talked  in  a 
wild  and  rambling  manner.  About  half  an  hour  before  the 
fatal  act,  he  asked  some  of  the  crew  if  they  wanted  to  make 
money,  and,  to  their  inquiry  how  it  was  to  be  done,  he  replied, 
^*  keep  a  hard  cheek  on  from  this  hour."  Immediately  after 
the  act,  he  said  he  was  captain  of  the  ship,  and  told  the  men 
to  arm  themselves  with  clubs,  handspikes,  etc.  He  told  the 
captain  to  give  up  the  command,  unless  he  wished  to  be  killed 
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too.  It  was  clearly  established  that  he  did  not  sleep  for  t 
moment  until  after  he  came  to  his  senses.  It  also  appeared 
that  McGlue  did  occasionally  drink  hard,  when  he  seemed  to 
the  witness  to  be  ^^  crazy,"  and  ^^  hallooing  like  a  madman." 
Several  medical  gentlemen  gave  their  opinions  as  experts,  HI 
of  whom  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  opportunities  for  witness- 
ing delirium  tremens.  While  some  were  satisfied  that  McGlue 
was  suffering  an  attack  of  that  disease,  and  some  were  equallf 
satisfied  that  he  was  not,  all  were  agreed  in  stating  it,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  their  experience,  that  they  had  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  recovery  from  delirium  tremens  prior  to 
the  occurrence  of  sleep.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner, 
and  their  verdict  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  It  was 
proved,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  McGlue  was  imooo* 
scions  of  what  he  was  doing  when  he  committed  the  homicide, 
or,  in  more  general  phrase,  was  insane.  The  government  did 
not  prov.e  —  as  they  were  bound  to,  in  order  to  convict  the 
prisoner  —  that  this  insanity  was  the  direct  and  immediate 
eflfect  of  drunkenness,  and  therefore  the  prisoner's  plea  of 
insanity  was  not  vitiated,  though  his  counsel  failed  to  show, 
beyond  dispute,  that  his  insanity  was  that  particular,  indirect 
effect  of  drunkenness,  called  delirium  tremens. 

§  682.  Not  unlike  this  was  the  case  of  Murray,  tried  in 
Scotland,  1858,  for  murder,  and  defended  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  which  disease,  it  was  admitted,  was  the  result,  more 
or  less  directly,  of  drinking.  He  was  addicted  occasionally 
to  excessive  drinking,  but  it  did  not  appear  in  evidence  that 
he  drank  on  the  day  of  the  homicide.  He  stayed  at  home 
that  day,  appearing  strangely,  and  imagining  that  people 
were  making  a  great  noise  in  the  house,  and  were  after  him 
to  carry  him  off.  He  had  some  delusions  also  about  the  devil. 
In  the  night  he  killed  his  mother  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. The  next  day  he  was  calmer,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  more  he  had  regained  his  usual  condition,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  slept  before  this  improvement  took 
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place.  One  medical  witness  regarded  the  case  as  one  of 
delirinm  tremens,  but  Dr.  Christison,  the  eminent  toxicologist, 
and  Dr.  Skae,  physician  of  the  Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum, 
considered  it  one  of  temporary  mental  disturbance, — a  kind 
of  transitory  mania, — produced  by  prerious  intemperance. 
The  last-named  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  right.  Mur- 
ray's case  wanted  two  essential  elements  of  delirium  tremens, 
—  sleep  before  recovery,  and  several  days'  duration  of  the 
stage  of  suspicion  and  delusion.^ 

§  583.  The  following  is  another  of  these  embarrassing 
cases :  I.  S.,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  after  some  adverse 
domestic  incidents,  began  to  be  excited  and  restless,  travelling 
about  the  neighborhood  without  any  end  or  object.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  he  became  suspicious  of  others,  imagined  peo- 
fde  were  after  him,  and  armed  himself  with  pistols.  In  a 
letter  to  his  father,  about  this  time,  he  said :  ^^  I  have  been 
troubled,  the  last  week  or  two,  with  several  attacks  on  person 
and  house.  I  have  killed  seven  persons,  in  self-defence,  three 
this  morning,  but  have  lost  my  last  pistol  and  gun,  and  had, 
last  night,  to  guard  my  house  against  about  twenty.  I  am 
now  going  to  P.  to  purchase  gun,  pistol,  and  knife.    I  draw 

an  order  on  you  for  $ ,  my  next  monthly  allowance.'*    In 

the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  his  family,  apprehensive  for 
their  own  safety,  sent  him  to  me.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  drunk  more  or  less  every  day,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  had  not  slept.'  At  first  sight,  he  presented  that  anxious, 
trouUed  expression,  that  hurried  manner,  cold  sweat,  and  in- 
tolerable apprehension  of  sheriffs  and  foes  so  characteristic  of 
delirium  tremens.  During  the  day  he  was  very  agitated,  walk- 
ing back  and  forth,  imagining  he  heard  people  in  the  neighbor- 
ing rooms  plotting  against  him ;  and  vociferating  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Once,  while  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  ho  tried  to 
strangle  himself.  Towards  evening  he  became  calmer,  went 
to  bed  quietly,  and  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  night.    In  the 
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improper  motive.  Such  acts  have  been  viewed  in  France, 
Qermany,  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  even  in  England,  with  more  indulgence  than 
tho6e  which  arise  from  the  excited  passions  and  quarrels  pro- 
ioced  by  drunkenness.  On  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  10th  of 
llarch,  1840,  a  man  was  tried  for  killing  his  friend,  both  being 
intoxicated,  ^^  under  the  illusion  that  he  was  some  other 
person  who  had  come  to  attack  him.  The  judge  made  the 
prisoner's  guilt  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  whether,  had  he  been 
sober,  he  would  have  perpetrated  the  act  under  a  similar 
illusion.  As  he  had  voluntarily  brought  himself  into  a  state 
of  intoxication,  that  was  no  justification.  He  was  found 
gnilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment." ^ 

§  58o.  After  the  thirty  years'  war  in  (Germany,  it  was  a 
popular  superstition,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  that  the  spir- 
its of  Swedish  cavaliers  were  sometimes  seen  at  midnight 
mounted  on  horses  and  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform  faced  with 
red.  Two  peasants,  who  had  always  been  intimate  friends, 
were  on  their  return  in  the  evening  from  their  labors  in  the 
fields,  when  they  stopped  to  rest  their  limbs  under  a  tree,  and 
there  they  drank  from  a  bottle  of  brandy  they  happened  to 
have,  until  they  became  quite  drunk.  In  this  condition  they 
talked  about  the  Swedish  cavaliers,  till  their  imaginations, 
heated  by  the  drink,  made  tliem  believe  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  spirits,  and  that  they  could  only  escape  by 
fighting  them.  Each  had  a  staff,  and  they  proceeded  to  be- 
labor each  other,  believing  they  were  contending  with  the 
caTaliers,  till  one  was  finally  killed.  Tlie  victor  went  home 
and  proclaimed  his  triumph  over  the  deviU  that  tried  to  carry 
him  off.     He  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.' 

§  586.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1H38,  two  young  French 
peasants   in  the  commune   of   the    Prairie  of  Sept  Vents, 

*  iUg.  r.  PattenoD.  British  mud  Foreign  Medical  Review,  x.  172. 

•  Marc,  De  U  Folie,  etc.  ii.  635. 
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started  to  walk  home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nfter 
having  drunk  esceesively.  According  to  the  account  otthe 
survivor,  they  were  conversing  about  witches,  on  their  Mf 
home,  when  they  arrived  at  a  little  bridge  which  it  w*, 
rather  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass.  The  survivor  offorei 
to  carry  over  the  deceased  on  his  shoulders,  but  the  latlffl 
rerused,  aud  passed  over  first  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Tha 
former  did  not  know  how  he  got  over ;  he  only  reiuemberei 
that  when  he  readied  the  other  side,  he  could  not  find  bit 
companion,  but  that,  in  groping  about,  he  stumbled  against 
something  white  with  long  hair  on  its  legs.  He  called  oaii 
and  summoned  the  strange  thing  to  get  up  and  speak,  bat 
receiving  no  answer,  and  getting  more  and  more  frigbteuedi. 
lie  took  out  his  knife  and  stabbed  it  repeatedly.  Losing  Ito 
knife,  he  broke  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  attacked  the  object 
of  his  fears  with  renewed  fury,  trying  at  last  to  break  one 
of  its  legs,  that  lie  might  l)e  sure  of  finding  it  next  momii^. 
Being  cold  and  tired,  however,  he. concluded  to  go  home,  and 
the  body  of  his  companion  was  found  next  day,  near  ths 
bridge,  horribly  mutilated.  The  prisoner  was  condemned  to 
bard  labor  for  life,  and  to  exposition.' 

§  587.  In  the  first  of  the  above  cases,  the  verdict  of  tin 
jury,  it  will  be  observed,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  court,  as,  indeed,  it  is  with  the  whols 
doctrine  of  the  English  criminal  law  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. When  a  man  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  the  pa<> 
feet  use  of  his  reason,  and  in  this  condition  commits  i 
criminal  act,  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  bia  moral  guilt  it 
couoerned,  whether  the  act  be  prompted  by  passion,  freoif, 
or  hallucination.  The  verdict  is  a  memorable  one,  inasmvoh 
as  it  is  the  first  within  our  knowledge,  in  which  an  En^igh 
jury  has  made  any  distinction  between  a  homicide  commit- 
ted in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  though  without  any  criminil 

'  Idem,  ii.  639. 
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snfi6n,  and  one  deliberately  planned  and  deliberately  exe- 
ed,  in  the  full  possession  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
i  588.  Criminal  cases  are  not  very  unfrequent  in  which 
Bmperance  and  insanity  are  so  mingled  together,  that  it  is 
XMsible  to  unravel  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  ascer- 
1  their  respective  shares  of  influence  in  producing  the 
ninal  act.  The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
I  class  of  cases :  — 

I  589.  Dand  Abbot  was  tried  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
inecticut,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  July,  1841.  The 
to  as  they  appeared  from  tlie  testimony  were  substan- 
ly  as  follows:  The  prisoner  belonged  to  a  respectable 
lily,  possessed  some  property,  and  had  twelve  children  by 
wife.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  event,  he  had  been 
f  intemperate,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  his 
king  about  and  conversing  as  at  other  times.  Habitually 
sh  and  cruel  to  his  wife,  he  became  still  more  so  when 
ler  the  immediate  influence  of  liquor.    He  became  jeal- 

of  her,  and  believed  that  she  had  frequent  criminal  inter- 
rse  with  two  of  their  neiglibors.  But  it  was  admitted  by 
ry  one  else  that  the  conduct  of  these  persons  and  of  his 
)  was  perfectly  unexceptionable,  so  far  as  this  subject  was 
oerued.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  murder 
\  committed,  he  was  observed  to  drink  rum  and  cider 
sral  times.  After  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  bed,  they 
6  heard  talking  together,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  called 

one  of  his  daughters,  and  directed  her  to  summon  the 
jhbors,  ^*  as  they  were  all  dead,  or  would  be  soon.'*  The 
»  was  found  dead,  apparently  choked  to  death,  and  he 
ig  on  the  floor  with  his  throat  cut  in  several  places,  but 

fatally.  When  asked  what  he  had  been  doing,  he  rc- 
d, "  that  the  devil  had  been  there,  that  he  had  had  a  clinch 
b  him,  and  that  the  devil  had  been  trying  to  kill  them 
li,  and  had  cut  his  throat."  Subsequently,  however, 
m   he  became  more  composed,  he  stated  that  after  they 
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went  to  bed,  an  altercation  ensued ;  that  he  became  pro- 
voked, and  seized  her  by  the  throat,  holding  her  fire  or 
six  minutes,  when  lie  found  ahe  was  dead.  He  then  at- 
tempted -to  cut  his  own  throat  with  a  razor,  but  having  lut 
the  razor,  and  bled  a  while,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  cslfed 
up  hia  daughter.  It  also  appeared  in  evidence  that  his  felher, 
two  brothers,  and  sister  had  been  insane ;  that  the  prisoner 
himself,  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  was  deliriouB  for 
several  weeks  immediately  after  attending  a  camp-meeting; 
and  that  about  seven  years  before  the  death  of  bis  wife  he 
went  to  one  of  bis  neighhora,  with  both  hands  on  the  top  of 
liis  bead,  saying  that  he  bad  lost  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
must  go  home  and  get  bis  wife  to  put  it  on  again.  Tbe 
court,  ift  laying  down  tbe  law,  relative  to  the  legal  conse- 
quouces  of  int«mperauce,  adopted  the  principles  of  Mr, 
Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  Drew,  and  tbe  jury  were  also  told, 
that,  if  they  found  the  prisoner  insane,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  him  wholly  irresponsible  for  his  acts,  they 
bad  a  right  to  take  such  pai'tial  insanity  into  consideration 
ill  comiectioii  with  the  provocation,  in  deterjniniug  upon  its 
sufficiency.  If  they  found  that  the  provocation,  iu  that  case, 
operating  upon  a  mind  partially  insane,  was  equal  in  its  eBect 
to  B  provocation  which  would  iieduce  a  homicide,  committed 
by  a  man  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  from  murder  to  man- 
slaughter, they  would  have  a  right  to  find  tbe  prisoner  guilt; 
of  manslaughter  only.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of 
murder.^ 

§  590.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  convince  a  jury  that  the  wretched  victims 
of  periodical  drunkenness,  or  of  that  other  form  of  the  dis- 
order which  we  have  illustrated  (§  545),  ought  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  criminal  acts.  It  would  be  objected, 
probably,  that  these  conditions  are  the  result  of  habitual  in- 
dulgence, and  that,  at  the  utmost,  tbe  only  difference  between 

'  US.  of  Mr.  Justice  Waite,  who  bied  the  case,  kindly  fuiniihed  bf  him. 
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hcse  and  other  drunkards  is,  that  tliey  are  impelled  to  the 
{ratification  of  their  insatiable  cravings  with  different  degrees 
>f  violence,  —  a  circumstance  which  it  would  be  mischievous 
x>  recognize  in  estimating  the  degree  of  criminal  responsi- 
)ility.    The  truth  would  be  overlooked  or  disputed,  that  this 
rresistible  propensity  to  excessive  drinking  is  manifested  as 
)ften,  if  not  oftener,  in  temperate  men  as  in  habitual  drunk- 
irdfl ;  and  that  it  is  either  a  symptom  of  the  first  stage  of 
oiadness,  or  of  a  temporary  impairment  of  the  mind  produced 
t>y  some  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation.    The  drunk- 
Bnness  being  thus  an  accidental,  involuntary  consequence  of 
%  maniacal  state  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  impart  the  character  of 
criminality  to  any  action  to  which  it  may  give  rise.    If  the 
merchant,  or  servant  girl,  whose  cases  we  have  quoted  from 
Es<|uirol  (§§  o51,  554),  had  committed  murder  in  one  of  their 
paroxysms,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  testimony  of 
that  distinguished  physician,  as  he  has  already  recorded  it  in 
his  writings,  that  they  were  ^^  true  monomaniacs,  not  morally 
respouHible."    The  other  cases  we  have  related,  though  differ- 
ing a  little  from  these  in  some  of  their  accidental  symptoms, 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  same  pathological  causes;  and 
if  moral  responsibility  ceases  in  the  former,  it  must  equally 
cease  in  the  latter. 


CHAPTER    XXVm. 
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§  591.  With  respect  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  mental  im- 
pairment that  warrant  interdiction,  there  prevails  the  utmosi 
diversity  of  opinion;  and  such  mast  continue  to  be  the  case 
till  sounder  views  are  entertained  of  the  true  purposes  of  this 
measure.  The  radical  fault  of  speculations  on  this  subject  is, 
that  the  attention  has  been  directed  to  general  rules  and  ab- 
stract distinctions,  rather  than  to  a  thorough  and  discrim- 
inating examination  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  each 
individual  caise.  In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  found 
abundant 'illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

§  592.  Imbeciles  in  the  first  degree  cannot  be  justly  deprived 
of  the  management  of  their  property,  on  the  ground  of  mental 
deficiency  alone.  If  they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  squander 
their  money  on  trifles,  nor  suffered  their  affairs  to  be  grossly  neg- 
lected, there  can  be  no  reasonable  pretence  for  taking  it  alto- 
gether from  tlieir  control  and  enjoyment.  Neither  should  we  be 
too  rigid  in  our  scrutiny  of  these  cases.  If  a  whole  life  of  extrav- 
agance, or  hazardous  speculation,  is  not  enough  to  produce  the 
interdiction  of  a  sound  person,  why  should  an  occasional  act  of 
either  in  one  of  feeble  intellect  provoke  that  measure  ?  Of 
course,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  propriety  when  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  he  is  dissipating  his  fortune  to  the  great 
detriment  of  himself  and  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  him. 

§  593.  Much  discussion  and  tedious  litigation  have  arisen, 
from  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  exact  measure  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  requisite  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  losing  sight  of 
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the  real  object  before  us,  and  pursuing  a  shadow  of  our  own 
creating.  It  is  a  question  of  capacity  in  reference  to  certain 
ends  and  duties,  and  we  are  not  called  on  to  go  beyond  the 
consideration  of  these,  in  our  endeavors  to.  settle  this  question. 
Tlie  speculative  opinions  of  the  imbecile  person,  the  little 
peculiarities  of  his  conduct,  his  style  of  living  and  talking, 
and  his  general  deportment  in  society,  are  points  that  require 
but  little  attention  in  this  inquiry.  Our  business  is  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  affairs,  and  from  this, 
chiefly,  we  are  to  draw  our  inferences  respecting  his  probable 
future  conduct  and  capacity.  And  here  we  are  not  bound  to 
institute  a  rigid  comparison  between  his  habits,  and  those  of 
people  enjoying  ordinary  soundness  and  vigor  of  intellect.  We 
are  not  warranted  in  stripping  him  of  all  his  possessions  and 
leaving  -liim  at  the  mercy  of  others,  the  moment  we  can  fix 
upon  a  single  instance  in  the  .course  of  hb  life,  where  he 
has  neglected  to  profit  by  a  happy  turn  of  fortune,  or  has  re- 
warded a  service,  or  bestowed  his  bounties,  in  a  manner 
altogetlier  opposed  to  our  ideas  of  forethought  and  economy. 
Has  the  individual  indulged  in  repeated  acts  of  extravagance, 
or  of  profitless  expenditure  ?  lias  he  engaged  in  tlie  execution 
of  visionary  projects,  with  reckless  indifference  as  to  tlie  extent 
of  bis  means  and  appliances  ?  Has  he  squandered  his  money 
on  &vorites,  or  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  design- 
ing and  profligate  associates  for  advancing  their  own  selfish 
projects?  These  are  among  the  most  prominent  questions 
that  require  a  satisfactory  answer ;  and  if  they  are  kept  stead- 
ily before  us,  there  will  bo  little  fear  of  losing  ourselves  in 
the  maze  of  perplexities  which  the  judicial  investigation  of 
cases  of  imbecility  frequently  creates. 

§  594.  These  views,  it  will  be  seen,  afibrd  no  countenance  to 
the  usual  practice  of  canvassing  the  whole  history  of  tlie  im- 
becile persoui  arraying  act  against  act,  and  speech  against 
speech,  and  drawing  from  each  an  inference  for  or  against  his 

capacity  of  managing  his  own  afiairs,  in  his  own  way.    Few 
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of  {hose,  whose  interests  become  inTolved  in  protracted  Iiti( 
tion,  are  so  destitate  of  intellect  as  never  to  conduct  lib 
persons  of  well-developed  minds  under  similar  drcumstanon. 
They  may  write  sensible  letters,  make  shrewd  baiguns,  and 
converse  on  ordinal^  topics  without  betraying  any  mentil 
defidenoy,  while  yielding  implicitly  to  the  will  of  otben,  and 
c<mimittiug  acts  of  folly  that  can  arise  from  nothing  abort  of 
unequivocal  imbecility.  The  popular  error,  that  imbecility  is 
only  an  inferior*  endowment  of  mind,  considered  in  regard 
to  its  absolute  quantity,  has  led  people  to. forget  that  m 
this  condition,  the  mental  fishculties  may  be  very  unequally 
defiBctive;  and,  therefore,  that  very  difierent  conclusions 
would  be  formed  respecting  an  individual's  capacity^  ao- 
cording  as  the  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  man- 
ifestation of  this  or  that  faculty.  Many  also,  who,  while 
surrounded  by  their  usual  cirjile  of  associations,  manage  tbdr 
slender  means  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  economy,  would 
•prove  themselves  totally  inadequate  to  tlie  management  of  a 
large  property,  and  be  easily  led,  by  the  influence  of  new  asso- 
ciates, and  the  excitement  of  new  desires,  into  habits  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation. 

§  595.  The  little  success  that  has  attended  every  attempt  to 
fix  upon  certain  criteria  as  tests  of  that  degree  of  imbecility 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  management  of  property,  and 
to  run  the  line  between  this  mental  condition  and  that  of  legal 
capacity,  is  another  circumstance  in  favor  of  Uie  course  here 
indicated.  ^^  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  *'  imbe- 
cility of  mind,' "  says  Sir  John  Nicholl,  "  we  may  resort  to 
what  the  law  describes  as  perfect  capacity,  which  is  most  co^ 
rectly  found  in  the  form  of  pleadings  used  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  the  averment  in  support  of  a  will,  that  the  testator 
was  of  ^  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding ;  talked  and 
discoursed  rationally  and  sensibly,  and  was  fully  capable  of 
any  rational  act  requiring  tliought,  judgment,  and  reflection.' 
Here  is  the  legal  standard."  ^    It  may  be  doubted  if  this  defi- 

'  lognm  V.  Wyatt,  1  Haggard,  401. 
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nition  can  over  be  of  much  practical  service,  for  no  definition 
can  be  so  which  embraces  either  more  or  less  than  is  strictly 
warranted  by  the  exact  nature  of  the  thing  defined.  Many  an 
imbecile  who  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  the  control  of 
property  for  a  single  week,  may,  nevertheless,  **  talk  and  dis- 
course rationally  and  sensibly,"  so  long  as  the  conversation  is 
confined  to  simple  subjects  that  have  long  been  familiar  to  the 
mind ;  and  many  a  man  of  legal  capacity  may  be  found,  of 
whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  *^  fully  capable  of  any  ra- 
tional act"  whatever,  ^^ requiring  thought,  judgment,  and 
reflection."  The  very  point  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
person  in  question,  who  talks  and  discourses  so  rationally  and 
sensibly,  and  does  so  many  rational  acts,  is,  or  is  not,  capable 
of  managing  his  affairs;  and,  however  mu*ch  we  may  scru- 
tinize tlie  character  of  his  intellect,  the  only  just  and  accurate 
test  of  such  capacity  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  already 
managed  his  affairs.  The  tests  of  legal  capacity  so  much 
•ought  after  in  imbecility  cannot  be  obtained,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  because  the  general  strength  of  mind  is  but 
an  uncertain  index  of  its  ability  when  exercised  on  particular 
subjects.  The  ministers  of  the  law,  therefore,  should  be 
extremely  cautious  how  they  are  moved  by  theoretical  con- 
siderations, instead  of  particular  facts  bearing,  on  the  point 
at  issue,  in  examining  requests  for  interdiction  on  tlie  ground 
of  imbecility. 

§  596.  General  intellectual  and  general  moral  mania  are 
always  sufiicient  causes  of  interdiction ;  for  the  reflective  fac- 
ulties are  too  much  disturbed  in  the  former,  and  the  moral  in 
the  latter  to  appreciate  properly  the  relations  of  property,  or  to 
provide  the  necessary  arrangements  for  preserving  and  improv- 
ing it.  Tlie  only  question  is.  How  soon  after  the  manifestation 
of  the  disease  are  we  warranted  in  taking  this  measure  ?  Since 
its  publicity  serves  to  ex{)ose  the  patient  and  his  family  to  the 
popular  and  not  unfounded  prejudice  against  insanity,  and  since 
mania,  when  early  attended  to,  is  cured,  in  the  larger  proper- 
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if  he  manage  bis  affairs  well  enough  in  other  respects."  ^ 
Oeorget,  however,  thinks  that  monomaniacs  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  predominant 
idea  may  not,  by  means  of  some  mental  associations,  lead  to 
the  dissipation  of  their  fortunes.  Accordingly,  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  La  Seine,  which  rejected 
a  petition  for  the  interdiction  of  M.  Selves,  a  celebrated  advo- 
cate, although  admitted  to  be  a  **  meddler  in  his  faofily,  litigious 
in  society,  impertinent  towards  the  magistrates,  vainly  profuse 
iu  his  expenditures,  and  subject  to  some  illusions."  ^ 

§  598.  This  distrust  of  the  insane,  of  whatever  description, 
is  nowhere  more  strongly  implied  than  iu  the  habitual  practice 
of  England  a  few  years  since.  A  kind  and  degree  of  mental 
impairment  that  had  never  obscured  the  patient's  knowledge 
of  his  relative  situation,  never  altered  his  disposition  to  be 
kind  and  useful  to  those  around  him,  never  weakened  his  en- 
joyment of  social  pleasures,  and  never  affected  his  capacity  to 
manage  his  concerns  with  his  usual  prudence,  were  sometimes 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  him  of  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  and  subjecting  him  to  all  the 
disabilities  the  law  can  impose.  Dr.  Conolly  speaks  of  a  gen- 
tleman on  whose  account  his  family  applied  for  a  commission 
of  lunacy,  because  he  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
the  queen  of  England  was  in  love  with  him.  Yet  this  person 
conducted  himself  very  well  in  most  of  the  offices  of  life,  and 
on  one  occasion  after  this  application«was  made,  while  dining 
with  a  party  of  friends  in  company  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
contributed  so  remarkably  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  day  by  his 
polite,  agreeable,  and  amusing  manner,  that  this  functionary 
could  not  help  expressing  to  him  how  much  he  had  been 
gratified  by  his  introduction  to  him,  and  how  utterly  absurd  it 
now  appeared  to  him,  to  have  ever  given  credit  to  the  story  of 
his  delusion.    This  was  enough  to  produce  its  avowal  by  the 

*  TooUier,  le  Droit  Civil  Fran^,  etc.,  1811. 
'  Dea  MaUdies  Mentales,  108. 
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patient,  and  the  issuing  of  the  commission  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
eellor. 

§  599.  The  case  of  Mr.  £dward  Davies,  which  engrossed  the 
attentioii  of  the  English  public  a  few  years  since,  being,  says 
Dr.  Gooch,  ^  by  far  the  most  important  lunatic  cause  which  has 
tried  in  our  time,"  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
in  whidi  these  things  were  managed  in  England.  Mr. 
Kiwani  Dalies  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  and  though  particu- 
hrir  shy  and  reserved  among  his  school-fellows,  he  was  gener- 
aOy  considered  sharp  and  intelligent.  On  leaving  school,  he 
CDimmenced  tlie  business  of  a  tea-dealer,  in  London,  and  by  in- 
ds&Dnbfe  ittdastry  and  cautious  management,  rapidly  became 
ridbL  li  appears  that  his  health,  at  best,  wy  delicate,  and  that 
k  snfleced  mock  firom  dyspepsia  and  nervous  excitement.  He 
wa»  Smsl  of  reading  medical  books ;  and,  like  most  persons  who 
iniufiR  in  saeh  a  taste,  was  fiEuiciful  about  his  complaints,  and 
sd&jatt  m  fUse  alaniis.  The  defects  of  his  early  education  he 
sniBavoreii  xo  reinedy,  by  reading  what  he  took  to  be  the  best 
«ichorK  and  was  often  guilty  of  making  a  ridiculous  display  of 
!it»  iiM/iir^meais^  by  making  long  quotations  which  he  would 
:>?v!ty  vra  i  ^iieaanoal  air.  He  was  of  a  remarkably  timid  arfd 
vrvi-iiiur  iispcsicoa.  lo  such  a  degree  as  to  be  completely  sub- 
-^jiy*!  -x)  zii^  aachority  of  his  mother.  Though  he  was  twenty- 
s^vMix  ;rMars  >H  ,ige,  and  managing  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
ous^iieisk  she  would  uot  allow  him  to  carry  any  money  iu  his 
'jocs'fc*  uur  :o  spend  the  most  trifling  sum  without  her  permis- 
siou.  He  iiir*id  not  g»>  to  the  play,  nor  leave  the  house  for  a 
:ew  luur*^  without  asking  her  leave.  She  was  particularly  at 
^crv:4t  .»jiius  :o  pn?veuc  his  meeting  young  women,  lest,  in  the 
•iveii.  H  jis  oiarnage*  she  might  be  displaced  from  the  control 
ji  us  .'•jiiiiucc  and  the  coounand  of  his  purse/;  and  she  took 
vuinuus  jpportuuicies  oi  inducing  him  to  give  considerable 
>uiu>  n  money  to  diiierent  branches  of  her  family.  At  the  age 
ji"  :vveuiv-<?<iveu,  iie  jjcrew  restive  under  the  maternal  restraints, 
iad  made  many  attempts  to  emancipate  himself.     He  offered 
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to  leave  the  shop  to  his  mother,  and  take  bis  own  property 
away ;  or  to  give  her  seven  thousand  pounds,  on  her  consentp 
ing  to  leave  the  concern ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  at 
that  price.  The  incessant  state  of  contention  at  last  seriouslj 
impaired  his  health  and  his  mental  tranquillity,  and  on  the  first 
of  July,  1829,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  surgeon.  He 
told  tliis  gentleman  a  long  story  about  his  health  and  his  tea- 
trade  ;  and,  at  another  interview,  he  recited  poetry,  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  antipathy  to  his  mother  and  several  relations. 
Mr.  Lawrence  considered  him  of  unsound  mind,  but  tliought 
tliat  if  he  could  be  reconciled  to  his  mother  and  family  the 
disease  would  be  at  an  end,  —  that  his  antipathy  to  his  mother 
was  his  chief  delusion. 

§  600.  About  this  time  he  applied  to  Dr.  Latham,  claiming 
his  protection.  His  discourse  was  wild  and  rambling,  and  his 
manner  strange  and  excited.  He  told  the  doctor,  in  a  sort  of 
a  whisper,  that  he  had  a  tale  to  relate  of  tlie  greatest  horror, 
and  then  flung  himself  away  and  stalked  hito  the  middle  of  the 
room.  He  appeared  very  apprehensive  lest  ho  might  be  over- 
heard, and  begged  that  he  might  lock  the  doors  and  close  the 
windows.  He  spoke  of  his  wealth  and  his  trade,  and  quoted 
poetry  largely,  using  great  gesticulation  and  throwing  his  arms 
about.  Several  times  he  asked  if  he  looked  insane,  and,  on  leav- 
ing the  house,  he  said,  ^^  If  you  fail  (in  a  promise  to  call  on 
him),  dread  the  vengeance  of  a  madman  ;  for  I  carry  a  loaded 
pistol."  Dr.  Latham  thought  him  insane,  tliough  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  he  should  be  shut  up  as  an  acknowl- 
edged lunatic.  Shortly  after  this,  he  left  his  own  house  and 
went  to  spend  the  night  at  Furnival  Inn,  on  the  third  of 
August.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  night  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  told  the  waiter  that  there  were  thieves  in  the  house ;  that 
he  heard  them  snapping  off  pistols  and  striking  a  light  On 
being  remonstrated  with  by  the  waiter  on  Uie  impropriety  of 
his  ringing  the  bell,  and  tlius  disturbing  the  lodgers,  he  said 
he  was  sorry  for  it,  went  upon  his  knees,  and  humbly  begged 
his  pardon. 
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§  601.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind,  tli&t,  on  the  same  days  on 
which  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  others  saw  him  in  lui 
t  explosive  state,  hie  Tnends,  who  had  known  him  long, 
led  hours  with  him  ;  and  though  ho  was  ill  and  terrified,  ha 
peared  to  them  quite  himself,  and  as  equal  as  ever  he  hal 
II  to  give  directions  about  hU  shop  affairs.   Lideed,  the  very 
jersons  who  were  trying  to  confine  him  as  unfit  to  take  care  of 
•lis  business  were  themselves  consulting  him  about  tlie  man- 
ment  of  that  business. 
5  602.  Mr.  Davies  was  shi  fter  this  removed  to  a  private 

im,  where  he  remained  till       )  end  of  December,  when  hft 
liberated  by  the  verdici  i  e  jury.     Here  his  agitation 

Usided,  his  incoherence  dimii      led  almost  to  nothing;  and 
only  remaining  grounds  for  I      .eving  him  a  lunatic  were  his 
pathy  to  his  mother,  and  certain  suspicions  that  were  con-- 
■ed  to  be  delirious.     Nevertln  less,  a  commission  of  lunacy 
B  granted  by  the  Lord  Chanc     or,  which  finally  resulted  in 
restoring  him  to  liberty  and         management  of  hia  property. 
The  evidence  of  llio  phyaiciaua  who  were  eout  expressly  for  tlie 
purpose  of  examining  Mr.  Davies  at  VAriouB  interviews,  and 
who  pronounced  him  to  be  mad,  is  worthy  of  a  little  notice, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  the  gronnds  on  which,  in  tlie  year 
1829,  physicians  of  some  eminence  recommended  the  interdic- 
tion of  the  insane. 

§  603.  Sir  George  Tuthill  testified  that  be  was  of  uusoand 
mind  at  the  period  of  hia  last  visit ;  principally,  because  be 
spoke  indignantly  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  his  family.  His  additional  reasons  for  thinking  him  insane, 
and  unable  to  m&nage  his  aSaira,  were  his  learning  to  box,  his 
poTchasing  a  fowl  for  ten  shiUings,  and  his  saying' that  he 
could  weep  over  hia  little  rabbits  which  he  had  not  seen  for 
six  weeks. 

Dr.  Algernon  Frampton  testified  that  he  could  not  consider 
him  sane  on  the  seventh  of  December,  because  he  would  not 
admit  himself  to  have  beeu  insane  on'  the  eighth  of  August 
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He  thought  there  was  a  delusion  in  his  mind  as  to  his  mother's 
conduct,  though  he  admitted  there  would  be  no  delusion,  if 
liis  mother  had  interfered  as  Davies  described,  and  as  other 
witnesses  testified.  He  thought  that  the  purchase  of  a  certain 
estate  for  6000  guineas  was,  in  itself,  an  act  of  insanity,  con- 
sidering his  circumstances,  though  he  admitted  he  knew  notli- 
ing  of  his  circumstances.  A  man  of  business,  he  thought, 
ought  not  to  lock  up  so  much  of  his  capital.  He  never  inquired 
bow  Mr.  Davies  managed  his  business,  though  he  declared 
that  he  was  incapable  of  managing  it. 

Mr.  Halsam  testified,  tliat  he  was  induced  to  consider  him 
insane,  from  his  manner  of  complaining  of  the  dirty  habits  of 
the  keepers  of  the  establishment  where  he  was  confined.  He 
said  decidedly,  that,  as  long  as  his  morbid  hostility  remained 
agunst  his  mother,  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  go  at  large. 

§  604.  In  opposition  to  this  evidence,  —  and  it  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  might  be  given,  —  it  may  be  well  to  exhibit  a 
specimen  or  two  of  that  given  by  Mr.  Davies's  medical  witnesses. 
Dr.  Macmichael,  who  bad  been  sent  down  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  examine  into  the  state  of  his  mind,  satisfactorily 
showed  that  Mr.  Davies's  peculiar  notions  and  views,  which 
had  been  considered  by  many  as  delusions,  either  did  not  exist 
at  all,  or  proved,  upon  examination,  to  be  perfectly  rational 
and  proper.  In  attributing  his  prosperity  to  the  favor  of 
Providence,  which  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of  his  delusions, 
he  said  he  did  not  mean  immediate  or  special  interference, 
but  that  general  Providence  which  regulates  human  affairs. 
His  boast  of  having  improved  the  revenue  by  his  biddings, 
which  had  also  been  imputed  to  him  as  a  delusion,  ho  explained 
by  saying  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  tea  that  was  now 
almost  given  away ;  that  if  ho  bid  higher  than  others,  the  duty 
would  be  increased,  and  that  thus  he  should  put  money  into 
the  pocket  of  government.  He  showed  that,  instead  of  sacrifi- 
cing his  property  by  this  course,  ho  realized  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  a  very  short  time.     Dr.  Macmichael  was  not  will- 


ms  anj  endenoe  of  annoaikbtBM'of  ndud,  for  %»>-BdgM-hM« 
kkdgood  rassoik  for  dob^botk   -  ' 

'f  606.  Dr.  MaekimoB;  Who.  WoaaBWtedlyBMJrkgaTFMh 
fl»  buiilr  of  Mr.  OaviBB,  -ttd  had  TtaHsd'lifaB  WvanA  Mm 
dttriug  his-oonfinemMiti  thcn^ihtfcEi^'frTOn.'ttw  twUntBrtiir 
to«e  luti  cajmble  ^  mun^g  iHaBHlf  itod  Mw'aflhfa«;'>  Bi 
Amnd.  ihat  muy  of  fate  peeniair' tuMtwod  tetimiBn^  vWih 
haA  gtna  rise  to  tiie  idea  of  inaanl^ j  haAU'riwya'MiMWftBhld 
vhen  in  good  health.  EBa  toMWC'iriaehi  *wife>^b(teg  ftO^il 
qfoMattou  and  ^unfe,  vw«  Aooglkt  to  MfoaU<dkaiAn«d  Bib^ 
lie  ahowed  v«re  iK>t''diabr«nt;in^M  qMIM*,'4aai'  tiidMi  to 
wrote  long  before  fuMDity  was  In^to^-to  i)i«L  Ba-msmmA 
vitillhim  freely  on  the  alTairs  of  iiis  family,  and  liis  remarks 
npon  his  mother's  ioterference  werQ  ratioual,  just,  and  frM. 
flraaa  excitoment.  His  inquiry  into  the  imputed  delusimu 
taded  in  the  Hame  result  as  Dr.  Macmichael's.  In  particular, 
Iwdid  not  consider  Uis  hostility  to  hia  mother  as  a  delusion^ 
fin-,  from  the  son's  account,  there  was  good  reason  for  it.  Oi 
a  variety  of  other  snbjects,  his  discourse  was  calm  and 
rational. 

§  606.  This  case  is  not  calcalated  to  recommend  the  optn- 
ion  of  those  who  look  on  the  slightest  mental  aberration  u 
a  sufficient  ground  of  interdiction.  The  principle  to  be  fol- 
lowed here  is  precisely  that  which  we  have  indicated  at 
applicable  to  cases  of  imbecility.  Instead  of  puzzling  ou^ 
selves  with  vun  attempts  to  gauge  the  depth  and  breadth  4^ 
the  absolute  capacity  of  the  mind,  our  duty  is  simply  to 
ascertain  if  the  individual  has  been  guilty  of  any  instances 
of  gross  improvidence,  of  expenditure  beyond  bis  means,  or 
for  objects  unsuited  to  his  station  and  pursuits.  If  it  b« 
found  that  he  has,  then  interdiction  is  implicity  required  bj 
a  regard  to  his  own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  those  de- 
pendent on  him  for  support,  or  entertaining  rational  expecta- 
-tions  of  being  benefited  by  bis  wealtii.    If  he  has  not,  it  ia 
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not  very  clear  how  his  property  can  be  taken  from  his  con- 
trol, without  violating  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty.  If 
no  one  doubts  that  the  mental  operations  in  monomania  may 
be  perfectly  sound,  except  within  a  certain  very  narrow  circle, 
why  should  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  ideas  of  property 
should  sometimes  be  among  those  which  are  unaffected  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  disorder?  To  deprive  a  person  laboring 
under  a  partial  mania  that  does  not  involve  his  notions  of 
property,  of  the  natural  right  of  controlling  and  disposing  of 
his  own  fortune,  is  as  unjust  and  irrational  as  it  would  be  to 
inflict  upon  a  felon  convicted  of  theft,  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  violation  of  every  article  in  the  criminal  code.  If,  too, 
we  interdict  one  monomaniac  wliose  derangement  is  limited  to 
a  single  subject,  we  are  bound,  in  consistency,  to  proceed  till 
we  have  included  all,  from  him  who  believes  he  has  lost  his 
rational  soul,  to  the  poor  liypochondriac  who  imagines  his  legs 
are  made  of  glass,  or  tliat  a  fish  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  his 
atomaoli.  The  mischief  that  would  arise  from  such  a  course 
of  disqualification  may  be  easily  enough  conceived  without 
the  aid  of  any  more  particular  description.  Even  when  the 
hallucination  has  reference  to  property,  as  the  idea,  for  in- 
alance,  that  the  individual  possesses  immense  wealth,  or  that 
every  ship  wliich  enters  Uie  harbor  is  his  and  freighted  with 
his  goods,  we  are  not  too  hastily  to  strip  him  of  what  is  really 
his  own,  for  he  might  nevertheless,  in  the  management  of  it, 
evince  the  most  commendable  prudence  and  economy.  It  is  a 
remarkable,  but  not  an  uncommon  fact,  that  monomaniacs 
often  make  no  practical  application  of  their  insane  notions  to 
their  own  conduct  or  concerns,  but  continue  to  manage  both 
as  if  no  such  delusion  existed. 

§  607.  In  the  progress  of  dementia,  there  always  comes  a 
period  sooner  or  later,  when  interdiction  is  required,  where- 
ever  the  patient  has  much  property,  or  conflicting  interests 
are  involved  in  its  disposition.  To  decide  when  this  period 
has  actually  arrived,  is  generally  a  difficult  and  a  responsible 
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do^.  To  avoid  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  favoring  the 
desigtia  of  sdfisb  relatives,  which  would  be  promoted  by  the 
interdiction  and  seclusion  of  the  old  maa,  bj  premature  in- 
terference, or  of  delaying  proper  measures,  for  fear  of  being 
thought  accessory  to  schemes  of  fraud  and  oppression,  until 
too  late  to  bo  of  any  service,  is  to  gain  the  happy  medium 
which  all  should  seek,  hut  which  few  perhaps  are  successful 
enough  to  obtain.  The  difficulties  which  medical  men  have 
to  encounter,  who  are  consulted  in  such  cases,  are  graphi- 
cally described  by  Dr.  ConoUy.  "An  old  gentleman,"  he 
says,  "  whose  intellects  ore  so  impaired  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  he  has  received  his  rents  or  not,  or  who  is 
uuable  to  arrange  bis  own  dress  decently,  and  requires,  when 
upstairs,  all  the  attention  of  a  child,  is  seen  by  the  medical 
practitioner,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  ascertained  how  far 
interference  with  his  property  is  justifiable.  The  very  ser- 
vant who  is  hourly  robbing  him  takes  care  to  send  him  down 
very  carefully  dressed.  The  mere  effect  of  habit  is  to  cause  the 
patient  himself  to  be  more  guarded  and  exact  in  his  manner 
and  wiMila  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger;  he  feela  under  a 
temporary  and  a  wholesome  restraint;  aska  and,  answen 
common  questions  as  well  as  most  other  old  men,  and  is  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  deportment.  Two  very  serious  evils  may 
ensue.  If  the  practitioner  is  unacquainted  with  the  varieUea 
of  the  mind  and  their  tendencies,  and  imagines  that  insani^ 
and  sanity  cannot  be  mixed  up  together  in  tho  mind  as  they 
are  in  the  body,  be  feels  a  degree  of  conscientious  horror 
coDceruing  any  interference  with  an  old  gentleman  who  may 
be  a  little  weak,  but  who,  he  is  quite  convinced,  is  no  more 
mad  tliau  any  of  those  about  him.  He  turns  his  thoughts  to 
the  probable  motives  of  interest,  in  the  children  or  tlie  friends, 
and  determining  not  to  warrant  any  kind  of  restraint,  in- 
wardly applauds  his  own  sf^acify  and  incorruptibility.  The 
friends,  now  more  afraid  to  interfere  than  before,  allow  the 
old  man  to  do  as  be  likes,  and  he  sets  off  and  gets  uiarried 
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to  a  worthleBs  and  designing  woman,  or  ho  alters  his  will  in 
favor  of  some  unprincipled  person,  or  finds  his  way  to  some 
neighboring  town,  where  he  becomes  a  disgraceful  spectacle, 
and  gets  robbed  of  his  money  and  ill-treated  ;  or,  perhaps,  he 
falls  into  the  pond,  and  is  drowned ;  all  the  world  then  ex- 
claiming against  the  heartlessness  and  inattention  of  those 
about  him,  and  the  unaccountable  supineness  of  those  who 
were  consulted  about  the  case.  Thus,  the  view  of  a  very 
|4ain  and  easy  duty  is,  not  unfrequently,  obscured  by  preva- 
lent opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  insanity,  and  respecting 
the  measures  which  insanity  is  supposed  to  render  indispen- 
sable. If  the  patient,  whom  I  have  described  as  conducting 
himself  so  satisfactorily  in  a  short  and  common  conversation, 
is  left  to  his  own  thought  for  a  little  time,  and  his  attention  is 
not  excited  by  those  about  him,  his  state  will  become  evident 
enough.  He  will  be  seen  to  be  wandering,  and  lost  in  his 
reflections,  and  will  perhaps  rise  up  and  endeavor  to  make 
his  way  out  of  the  room,  but  without  seeming  to  remember 
the  situation  of  the  door.  Or  he  will  declare  his  intention  to 
set  off  on  a  long  journey,  or  by  many  slight  indications  show 
that  his  mind  is  reduced  to  imbecility.  In  some,  the  effects 
of  the  recent  restraint  of  a  stranger's  presence  may  be  more 
permanent  than  in  others ;  but  half  an  hour,  or  a  few  hours 
at  tlie  utmost,  will  suffice  to  show  the  state  of  tlie  case. 
The  decision  is  important,  and  due  time  must  be  allowed 
for  it.  If  one  visit  is  not  sufficient,  the  visit  should  be  re- 
peated, until  the  practitioner  can  give  a  clear  and  decided 
opinion.  . 

^*  But  now  comes  the  other  danger.  A  sanguine  practitioner 
sees  the  undoubted  signs  of  folly  and  weakness  in  the  old 
man,  and,  forgetting  that  they  are  as  much  the  effects  of  age 
tB  are  the  unsteadiness  of  his  limbs,  and  the  dulness  of  his 
hearing,  pronounces  the  patient  to  be  mad ;  and,  to  gratify 
persons  of  no  feeling  or  compunction,  consigns  the  poor  patient 
to  strange  hands,  and  causes  him  to  spend  the  little  remnant 
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of  his  dajs  awa/  from  his  own  house,  and  unseen  hj  any  of 
diose  whom  his  former  care  perhaps  preserved,  and  whom  his 
wealth  will  enrich."  ^ 

§  <$0d.  The  principles  wc  have  indicated,  as  proper  to  guide 
us  in  deciding  questions  of  interdiction  in  the  various  forms 
«f  imbecility  and  mania,  are  not  to  be  so  implicitly  relied  on 
here,  because  the  unfitness  of  the  patient  to  manage  his  own 
eoncems  is  often  proved,  not  so  much  by  specific  acts  of  ex- 
trftvagance  or  folly  as  by  his  subjection  to  the  will  of  those 
who  are  deliberately  and  cautiously  preying  upon  his  sub- 
We  may  also  bear  in  mind,  that,  although  we  take 
him  the  control  of  his  property,  even  while  his  faculties 
are  sound  enough  to  make  him  capable  of  performing  the 
^CT  hisBSidf,  yet  we  are  only  prematurely  taking  a  measure 
whfich  a  few  weeks  or  months  will  generally  reader  absolutely 


§  ?«}$.  Ic  is  to  be  r^retted  that  in  cases  of  insanity,  where 
nKafiaL  disorder  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  so 
^ji'T^cw  a  incisure  as  complete  interdiction,  while  it  occasions 
r^ijccirie  i'Vibrs  of  the  ability  to  manage  property  with  ordi- 
:ivir'/  rri>:::v.^e,  our  laws  have  established  no  inferior  grades  of 
rf^:ri--:.  Tl:e  civil  code  of  France  ordains  thatj  "  in  reject- 
iix  1  ifz:i::d  !'?r  interdiction,  the  court  may,  nevertheless,  if 
.•Lr:  :zi>: Alices  require  it,  debar  the  defendant  from  appearing 
"ji  >.:1:5.  niik:::^  contracts,  borrowing,  receiving  payment  for 
i-^rci?  :r  c:v:i:^  a  discharge,  alienating  or  pledging  his  prop- 
^r^-f,  w::!>>c:  the  aid  of  a  council  which  shall  be  appointed 
n  :l.e  sazie  judiiment/*  ^  It  would  be  well,  if  something  of 
^:s>  k;ui  ilways  found  a  place  in  the  legal  regulations  of  the 

J  ♦^I'X  Tiie  views  here  presented  on  the  propriety  of  inter- 
Cis:;:oa  in  different  kinds  of  insanity,  can,  at  the  most,  affect 
vV.Jr  ihe  opiuions  of  the  expert,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  judge. 
Tber  cannot  easily  be  embodied  into  a  legislative  enactment, 

^  hKLvatkc^  o£  iBsanitr,  440.  *  Code  Civil,  art.  499. 
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and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  slightest  attempt  thereto  would  not  be 
productive  of  uucertaiutj  and  embarrassment.  In  the  French 
civil  code  it  is  enacted  that  only  habitual  imbecility,  dementia, 
or  furor,  cail  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  interdiction.'  In  thus 
requiring  the  alienation  to  have  been  habitual,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  legislator,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  might 
arise,  if  this  measure  were  allowed  in  those  temporary  aliena- 
tions that  readily  yield  to  medical  treatment.  But  as  no  two 
individuals  would  probably  agree  as  to  the  number  of  weeks  or 
months  necessary  to  make  a  case  of  insanity  habitual,  the  law 
must,  of  necessity,  either  be  entirely  disregarded  in  practice, 
or  become  the  means  of  great  injustice,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  diversity  of  interpretation  to  which  it  is  liable.  Georget 
observes  that,  in  Paris,  the  judge  is  always  governed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  patient's  physician  relative  to  the  future  progress 
and  result  of  the  disease,  rather  than  its  previous  duration.^ 
The  French  jurists  have  disagreed  as  to  the  construction  in- 
tended to  be  put  on  the  terms  imbecility,  etc.  While  some 
contend  that  these  terms  are  thus  multiplied,  merely  in  order 
to  embrace  every  possible  form  of  mental  disorder,  it  is  con- 
tended by  others  that  the  legislator's  object  was  to  prevent 
interdiction  on  account  of  any  mental  disorder  which  could 
not  fairly  be  brought  under  one  of  these  divisions.  The  con- 
sequence is  what  might  be  expected,  —  the  law  is  practically 
disregarded  altogether. 

§  611.  What  the  legislator  can  and  ought  to  do  is,  to  provide 
for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  where  interdiction 
is  provoked,  by  such  a  course  of  procedure  as  will  tend  to 
bring  out  all  the  material  facts.  In  France,  the  facts  of  tlie 
case  must  be  stated  in  writing,  and  supported  by  documents 
and  witnesses;  the  family-council  gives  its  opinion  touching 
the  utility  of  tlie  measure ;  and  the  respondent  is  examined 
bj  the  court  and  the  attorney-general.  If  the  examination 
and  the  documents  are  not  satisfactory,  the  court  may  order 

>  Art.  489.  '  DiflCuuioD  M6d.  lAg.  174. 
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w  inquest  The  same  formalities  are  required  for  remofing 
the  interdiction.^  In  EDgland,  interdiction  is  obtained  bj  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  appoints  a  Ocmmissic^ 
of  Imnacif,  consisting  of  three  or  fiye  persons,  who  cause  a 
jury  to  be  summoned,  with  whom  the  commissioners  sit  as  a 
court,  and  hear  the  evidence  adduced.  The  inquisition  msj 
be  trayersed,  though  the  chancellor  be  satisfied  with  it  In 
some  of  the  United  States,  this  method  is  still  preserred,  ex- 
cept that  in  such  as  haye  no  chancery  court,  the  conmiisrioa 
is  issued  by  a  court  of  law«  In  most  of  them,  however,  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  judge  of  probate,  who  gives  due  notice 
to  the  respondent,  appoints  a  time  and. place  for  the  hearing  of 
the  case,  and  decides  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Thif 
course  is  far  preferaUe  to  the  English,  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pense, and  probably  the  ends  of  justice  are  as  fully  obtained  as 
if  the  case  were  submitted  to  a  jury.  In  the  German  States, 
medical  evidence  is  always  required  by  the  law,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  physicians  govern  the  dedsion  of  the  judge.  In 
Prussia,  for  instance,  the  law  ordains  that  in  all  cases  involving 
the  question  of  insanity,  the  opinions  thereon  of  two  physicians 
shall  be  obtained,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  friends 
or  relations  of  the  party  whose  sanity  is  questioned,  and  the 
other  by  the  court ;  and  no  person  can  be  pronounced  insane 
by  the  court,  unless  so  considered  by  both  physicians.^  No 
provision  can  be  better  than  this  for  settling  the  question  of 
insanity,  though  whether  it  be  sufficient  to  warrant  iuterdictioQ 
is  another  question,  in  the  decision  of  which  other  considera- 
tions must  enter. 

§  612.  Isolation  is  a  measure  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
interdiction,  and  neither  should  be  considered,  as  they  some- 
times are,  necessarily  dependent  on  the  other.  On  no  point, 
in  the  whoLe  range  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  it 
more  necessary  that  we  entertain  clear  and  definite  notions, 

^  Code  Ciyil,  art.  493,  494,  495. 

'  Schroder,  de  legiboB  in  commodum  mente  alienatorum,  197. 
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than  on  that  ot  the  restraint  of  the  insane,  because,  while 
often  essential  to  the  restoration  or  comfort  of  the  patient,  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  community,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  liable 
to  serious  abuses.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  measure,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  has  seldom  been  regulated  by  any  express 
provisions  of  law.  In  France,  until  1838,  this  measure  was 
altogether  unknown  to  the  laws,  except  in  relation  to  those 
whose  liberty  might  endanger  the  safety  of  society.  Such, 
and  such  only,  the  municipal  authorities  were  required  to  con- 
fine. The  Penal  Code,  Art.  341,  inflicts  the  punishment  of 
hard  labor  on  any  one  who  shall  arrest,  detain,  or  sequester 
the  person  of  another  not  charged  with  any  criminal  offence, 
without  the  order  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  4th 
article  of  the  charter  of  1880  also  declares  that  ^'  no  person 
can  be  pursued  or  arrested,  except  in  cases  provided  by  the 
law,  and  in  the  forms  that  it  prescribes."  Of  course,  establish- 
ments for  the  reception  of  the  insane  existed,  but  their  wliole 
economy  was  regulated  by  their  respective  governments.  ^'  In 
many  departments,"  says  Esquirol,  '^  it  is  sufficient  to  apply 
to  the  administration  of  the  hospital  or  asylum,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  admission  of  a  patient.  In  some  places  the  au- 
thorization of  the  mayor  is  necessary,  if  the  establishment 
18  communal ;  of  the  prefect,  if  it  is  deimrtmental.  In  a  few 
establishments,  the  {>atient  must  be  interdicted  before  he  can 
gain  admission."  The  necessity  of  express  legislation  on  this 
aubject  was  generally  felt,  and  in  1838  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  into  a  hospital  for  the  insane  with- 
out an  application  from  some  relative,  or  otiier  person  interested 
in  the  patient,  and  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  stating  that 
the  person  is  insane,  and  a  fit  subject  for  hospital  treatment. 
In  the  Civil  Code  of  Austria,  it  is  ordained  that  no  person  can 
be  confined  on  account  of  insanity  wlio  has  not  l)een  legally 
declared  to  bo  insane  by  physicians  ;i{»|>ointed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  his  mental  condition.     In  iliis  country,  the 

law  as  it  relates  to  the  isolation  of  the  insane  is  in  very  nearly 
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the  same  condition  aa  that  of  France,  except  in  those  Ststea 
wliicli  possess  hospitals  that  are  controlled  and  supported  by 
government.  Isolation  is  also  sancUoDed  by  the  law  wheii 
adopted  as  a  me:LSitre  of  police.  In  England,  a  person  cannot 
he  admitted  into  any  Innatic  asylum  without  the  application  of 
a  relative  or  other  person,  and  a  certificate  of  his  insanity,  signed 
by  two  physicians,  within  seven  days  of  his  admission,  and 
they  must  state  the  facts  on  which  their  opinion  is  founded, 
distinguishing  those  wliicIi  they  observe  themselves  from  aucb 
as  they  learn  from  others. 

§  613.  There  is  a  popular  impression  just  now  that  saue 
persons  are  not  unfrequeutly  shut  up  in  hospitals,  under  pre- 
tence of  insanity,  by  their  family  or  relatives,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  better  able  to  perpetrate  some  wrong,  the 
authorities  of  the  hospitals,  of  course,  aiding  and  alietting 
in  the  measure.  It  originates  in  the  representations  of  pa- 
tients who  have  been  discharged  partially  restored  to  rea- 
son, and  who,  believing  they  liavo  never  been  otherwise  than 
sane,  can  see  no  proper  cause  for  their  confinement,  and 
regard  ttiemselvea  &a  victims  of  an  infamous  outrage.  Tbe 
popular  impression  has  been  strengthened  by  novel-writers, 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  increase  the  interest  of 
their  story,  and  made  the  modern  hospital  for  tbe  insane  do 
the  duty  that  used  to  be  put  upon  the  convent  and  debtors' 
prison.  That  insane  people  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  insanity  is  not  strange,  but  the  idea  that  (he  con- 
finement of  the  sane  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  a  common 
occurrence,  implies  only  gross  credulity  and  the  profoundest 
ignorance  respecting  these  institutions.  To  perpetrate  the 
wrong  in  question,  beyond  the  space  of  a  day  or  two,  is  simply 
impracticable  ;  for,  however  mucli  it  might  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  parties  concerned,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  hospital.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  testimony  of  men 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  should  be 
conclusive  on  this  point.     Dr.  Eirkbride,  the  Baperintendent  of 
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the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  declares  that  of  the 
5796  persons  admitted  into  that  institution  not  one  was  sane.^ 
Other  superintendents  of  American  hospitals  have  published 
a  similar  experience.  And  even  in  England,  where  this  wrong 
has  been  supposed  to  be  most  frequent,  the  testimony  is  similar. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  with  whom  the  care  of  the  insane 
has  been  a  matter  of  almost  life-long  interest,  and  whose  po- 
sition as  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacy  gave  him  the  best  possible  opportunities  of 
learning  the  truth  on  this  subject,  once  testified  before  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  in  the  session  of  1858  and  1859,  that 
^'  the  notion  of  improper  admissions  or  detentions  is  essentially 
wrong."  In  France,  M.  Motet,  whose  official  duties  render 
him  well  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively,  says,  ^^  I  have  never 
known  a  single  instance  of  arbitrary  sequestration."^  But 
the  public  sentiment  being  what  it  is,  it  is  better  for  the  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  all  parties  that  the  isolation  of  the 
insane  should  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

§  614.  Tlie  seclusion  of  a  person  from  his  family  and  cus- 
tomary pursuits,  on  account  of  insanity,  should  be  regulated 
by  provisions  having  reference  to  the  varying  circumstances 
tliat  may  arise,  and  applicable  with  a  suitable  degree  of  ease 
and  quietness.  A  uniform  mode  of  proceeding  would  secure 
no  advantages  that  would  not  be  counterbalanced,  either  by 
a  degree  of  publicity  and  delay  exceedingly  painful  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  while  totally  unnecessary  and  unfiled  for, 
or  by  a  want  of  that  impartial  inquisition  which,  in  a  few 
cases,  is  necessary  to  remove  every  suspicion  of  unfair  deal- 
ing. It  seems  better  to  suit  the  provision  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  aud  on  this  principle  wo  have  acted  in  making  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

§  615.  When  a  person  is  struck  down  by  disease,  and  is 

*  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  rear  1870, 

p.  as. 

'  Gazette  dea  Uopiuux,  Mars,  22,  1870. 
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ft  manner  as  thoy  may  deem  most  suitable  for  their  welfare, 
there  seems  to  be  a  manifest  propriety  in  securing  it  by  a 
legislative  act.  The  provision,  which,  in  accordance  with  these 
views,  we  have  adopted,  insures  the  indispensable  requisites 
of  a  great  majority  of  cases,  —  despatch,  domestic  privacy, 
and  those  natural  rights  that  flow  from  the  family  relation, — 
and,  considered  in  all  its  aspects,  is  both  wise  and  humane. 
That  the  power  might  sometimes  be  abused,  is  not  denied, 
bot  such  a  result  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  would  be  effectually  remedied  by  the  provisions  hereafter 
mentioned.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  would  give  the  same 
power  to  the  guardian  over  his  ward,  and  to  tlie  proper  muni- 
cipal authorities  over  their  paupers. 

§  <)17.  A  very  different  provision  is  required  for  another, 
■mailer  class  of  cases,  in  order  to  secure,  in  the  fullest  degree, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  tlie  confidence  of  tlie  public.  We 
all  know  that  insanity  does  not  always  derange  every  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  deprive  the  patient  of  every  attribute  of 
a  rational  being.  Under  certain  circumstances,  his  conduct 
and  conversation  are  marked  by  ordinary  propriety  and  dis- 
cretion, and  to  those  who  regard  him  superficially,  he  appears 
to  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  feelings  and  motives  of  men. 
At  the  worst,  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  only  a  little  eccentric, 
or  to  give  way  too  readily  to  passion  and  impulse.  To  those, 
however,  whose  relations  towards  him  place  them  immediately 
under  his  control,  and  whose  presence  furnishes  no  check 
apon  the  manifestations  of  his  character,  he  ap|)ears  very 
differently.  They  witness  a  degree  of  mental  excitement  and 
restlessness,  an  extravagance  in  his  prospects  and  plans,  a 
readiness  to  embark  in  new  and  hazardous  speculations,  an 
indulgence  in  habits  of  living  beyond  liis  means  or  unsuitable 
to  his  condition,  an  impatience  at  the  slightest  show  of  oppo- 
sition or  restraint,  unfounded  suspicions  and  jealousies,  and 
the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  in  his  family,  all 
which  traits  are  foreign  to  his  natural  character,  and  perhaps 
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immediate  action.  Neither  is  it  a  small  thing  to  provoke  the 
criticism  of  the  public  by  taking  a  step  of  this  importance, 
the  necessity  of  which  may  not  be  unequivocally  obvious  to  the 
world.  In  such  cases  the  public  is  severe  in  its  judgments, 
and  not  particularly  careful  to  weigh  the  parties  in  an  even 
balance. 

§  619.  In  the  same  category^  too,  we  would  place  those  per- 
sons who  are  insane  enough  to  require  confinement,  but  have 
no  relatives  or  friends  with  sufficient  interest  in  their  welfare 
to  induce  them  to  assume  so  unpleasant  and  responsible  a 
duty  as  that  of  placing  them  in  confinement. 

§  620.  After  due  consideration  of  the  various  means  that 
might  be  adopted  for  determining  the  question  of  seclusion, 
in  regard  to  the  cases  above  mentioned,  we  can  think  of  none 
better  than  that  of  a  commission,  so  constituted  that  its  de- 
cimons  shall  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. It  Khould  consist  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  six  persons,  one  of  them  a  lawyer  and  another  a  physi- 
cian, for  the  'purpose  of  giving  a  suitable  direction  to  the 
inquisition,  who  should  have  the  party  brought  before  them, 
hear  the  testimony,  and  render  a  decision  accordingly.  Of 
course,  they  should  have  the  power  of  ordering  him  to  be  held 
in  custody  pending  the  proceedings.  The  authority  ap|)oint- 
ing  the  commission  should  be  as  accessible  as  |)ossible,  to 
insure  the  necessary  despatch,  and  might  be  lodged  with  the 
judges  of  the  Jaw  courts,  and  also  with  judges  of  probate, 
where  these  functionaries  are  at  all  distinguished  from  the 
average  run  of  men  by  superior  knowledge  and  respectabil- 
ity. The  application  should  be  made  in  writing  by  some 
friend  or  relative,  and  should  present  the  grounds  on  which 
the  allegation  of  insanity  is  to  be  established.  The  success 
of  this  proceeding  would  very  much  de|)end  on  the  character 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  commission,  and  i:o  act  of 
the  legislature  could  regulate  that  exactly.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  importance  would  be  felt  of  intrusting  so 
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dnoement  to  seek  their  confinement  unjastly.  *  It  would  not 
be  impoBsible,  certainly,  for  wicked  and  cunning  men  to  make 
the  statute  an  instrument  of  great  injustice ;  but  the  objection 
arising  firom  such  a  contingency  may  be  obviated  by  the  fact, 
that  if  the  case  present  any  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
magistrate  may  decline  to  take  cognizance  thereof,  and  refer 
the  parties  to  the  provisions  just  mentioned. 

§  622.  Having  thus  provided  for  tlie  restraint  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons  who  may  require  it,  the  next  step 
would  be  to  provide  for  their  restoration  to  liberty.  For  the 
most  part,  the  latter  measure,  like  the  original  restraint, 
ahould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  family  or  friends.  The 
same  authority,  also,  which  commits  persons  ^^  furiously  mad 
and  dangerous  to  be  at  large,"  should  have  the  power  of  dis- 
charging them,  when  satisfied  that  the  original  objects  (A 
their  confinement  will  be  properly  cared  for.  It  is  proper, 
too,  that  those  who  have  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
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penses  of  an  insane  person  in  a  place  of  confiuement  should 
have  tlie  power  of  removing  him,  if  that  is  requisite  in  order 
to  close  their  liabilities.  Reasons  may  occur  that  would  ren- 
der it  as  expedient  to  withdraw  from  such  an  obligation,  as 
it  might  have  been  to  assume  it  originally,  and  if,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  obligation,  the  patient  must  be  removed  before 
it  can  be  discharged,  then  most  clearly  the  surety  should  have 
tliat  power. 

§  623.  There  now  remains  but  one  more  class  whose  dis- 
charge from  confinement  we  have  to  consider,  —  those  who 
claim  their  liberty  on  the  ground  of  being  unjustly  confined. 
The  injustice  may  consist  in  being  confined  without  having 
ever  been  insane,  or  in  the  confinement  being  continued  after 
recovery  from  the  disorder.  We  can  conceive  of  no  better 
mode  of  meeting  such  cases,  than  by  a  process  very  similar  to 
that  by  which  those  are  committed  whose  friends  do  not 
choose  to  assume  the  responsibility.  There  would  be  a  con- 
venience in  making  the  trustees,  directors,  or  by  whatever 
name  that  body  may  be  called  which  has  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  hospital,  this  committee,  as  they  could  discharge 
the  duty  quietly  and  clieaply,  with  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
having  often  observed  the  party  in  question  and  heard  his 
statements  from  his  own  lips.  But  their  official  connection 
with  the  institution  might  be  thought  to  bias  their  opinions, 
and  tlierefore  there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  forming  the 
commission  of  persons  liaving  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
parties.  It  should  be  an  indispensable  condition  that  they 
should  have  an  interview  with  the  patient,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  it  should  be  attended  with  any  formalities,  or  that 
he  should  be  aware  of  its  object.  The  proceeding  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquisition,  not  a  trial  by  jury,  and  hence  the 
commission  may  not  be  l)ound  by  any  formal  rules  in  pursuing 
their  object.  Indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  this  method  over 
a  judicial  investigation  procured  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
is,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  a  degree  of  formality 


to  eidte  iigimoiiBly  the  mmd  of  an 

to  pndmBe  a  miBehieroiu  efleet  upon 

in  die  Mune  establiBhnient. 

§  flSi.  Ik  eAea  hnppenSi  that  insane  persons  are  attaeked 

finane,  viien  dieir  friends  are  desirons  of  taking 

and  eootribating  wiiatever  maj  be  in  their  power 

of  tiieir  darJining  days.    l%e  oharacter  of  their 

ako  oAbd  diangeB,  so  thai  they  can  be  safely  man- 

■t  tiieir  ovn  homea;  and  sometimes  there  may  be 

fir  MSRly  dianging  the  place  of  confinement.    In 

ccntingBnciea,  the  groondson  which  the  discharge 

tte  paHsBt  ia  soii|^t  fiir  are  so  reasonable,  that  the  order 

a  jadge  shonld  be  aoffident  without  the  interference  of  a 


§  CK.  Hie  abofo  provisions,  we  apprehend,  will  meet  erery 
iaddent  to  Ifae  confinement,  or  discharge  there- 
of  the  inaaiM.  They  possess  the  necessary  requisites  of 
eoBTOiienoe,.eheapness,*and  regard  to  private  feel- 
ings. By  suiting  tiie  provision  to  the  particular  emergency, 
we  avmd  the  insuperable  objections  that  would  lie  against 
any  single  provision  intended  for  application  to  all  classes  of 
eases.  By  far  the  larger  class  require  no  legal  procedure  at 
all.  and  are  better  left  to  the  management  of  the  family  or 
friends.  To  subject  them  to  any  legal  formalities  beyond  a 
compliance  with  a  few  simple  rules,  would  be  to  inflict  needless 
pain,  and  thus  produce  a  certain  evil  in  order  to  avoid  a  con- 
tizigent  one.  The  much  smaller  class,  which  require  some 
jnidieial  investigation,  are  provided  for  by  a  mode  of  procedure, 
funiiiar  to  our  practices,  accessible,  cheap,  and  well  calculated 
to  saiisfr  the  public  mind.  The  commission,  let  it  be  ob- 
wrvwi*  is  its  only  essential  feature.  The  manner  in  which 
it  shall  be  constituted,  and  the  authority  from  which  it  shall 
«iaftanaie«  are  subordinate  though  important  points,  which 
■MtM  or  ouglit  to  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
td:«iLir  community.    To  insure  the  successful  working  of  the 
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BjBtem,  the  appointment  of  the  commission  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  functionaries  having  some  practical  acquaintance 
with  law  proceedings,  and  sufficiently  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened to  be  above  the  influence  of  vulgar  prejudices.  On  this 
account  we  have  selected  for  the  purpose,  the  justices  of  the 
law  courts,  and  perhaps  those  of  the  probate  courts,  and  in 
sparsely  populated  parts  of  our  country,  the  public  convenience 
might  be  served  by  adding  to  them  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
In  most  respects,  it  would  be  decidedly  better  if  the  duties  of 
these  commissions  were  performed  by  a  single  permanent 
board  appointed  by  the  government.  The  members  of  such 
a  board  would  naturally  make  themselves  acquainted,  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power,  with  the  subjects  of  inquiry  that 
would  come  before  them,  and  frequent  practice  would  give 
that  familiarity  with  their  duty  that  would  enable  them  to 
avoid  mistake,  and  inspire  confidence  in  their  decisions.  The 
only  conceivable  objection  to  the  plan  would  be,  the  large 
amount  of  travelling  expenses  to  which  it  would  lead,  espe- 
cially in  large  States,  and  this  would  be  sufficient,  probably,  to 
outweigh  its  acknowledged  advantages. 

§  626.  In  order  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  confinement  of  the  insane,  tlie  first  step  would 
be,  to  render  it  a  penal  offence  for  the  directors  or  superintend- 
ents of  hospitals  to  receive  patients,  except  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  laws.  In  respect  to  persons  admitted  under  the  first 
section,  a  certificate  of  insanity  from  one  or  more  physicians 
should  be  required,  as  well  as  a  written  request  for  admission 
from  some  relative  or  friend.  Beyond  this  we  do  not  know 
tliat  any  safeguard  would  be  practicable  or  necessary,  and,  con- 
sidering the  provisions  that  furnish  a  remedy  against  any  pos- 
sible abuse,  wo  see  not  how  any  fault  can  be  reasonably  found 
with  iO 

§  627.  The  legal  provisions  here  proposed,  as  well  as  some 
others  sanctioned  in  previous  parts  of  this  work,  have  been 

'  See  Art.  on  ( 'onfincmcnt  of  the  Insane,  Am.  Law  Rev. 
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composed  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  persons, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  a  physician,  and  another  a  law- 
yer. In  their  inquisition  they  shall  hear  such  evidence  as  may 
be  offered  touching  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  party  complained  of,  or  of  his  counsel.  The  party 
shall  liave  seasonable  notice  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  judge 
18  autliorized  to  have  him  placed  in  suitable  custody  while  the 
inquisition  is  pending.* 

o.  On  a  written  statement  being  addressed,  by  some  res{)ect- 
able  person,  to  any  high  judicial  officer,  that  a  certain  person, 
then  confined  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  is  not  insane,  and  is 
thus  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the  judge,  at  his  discre- 
tion, shall  appoint  a  commission  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  four  |)ersons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  be  a  phy- 
sician, and  another  a  lawyer,  who  shall  hear  such  evidence  as 
may  1)0  offered  touching  the  merits  of  the  case,  and,  without 
summoning  the  party  to  meet  them,  shall  have  a  personal  inter- 
view with  him,  so  managed  as  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from 
suspecting  its  objects.  They  shall  report  their  proceedings  to 
the  judge,  &nd  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  party  is  not  insane,  the 
judge  shall  issue  an  order  for  his  discharge. 

6.  If  the  officers  of  any  hospital  shall  wish  for  a  judicial 
examination  of  a  person  in  their  charge,  such  examination 
shall  be  had  in  tlic  manner  provided  in  the  fifth  section. 

7.  The  commission  provided  for  in  the  fiftl\  section  shall 
not  be  repeated,  in  regard  to  the  same  party,  oftener  than  once 
in  six  months ;  and,  in  regard  to  those  placed  in  a  hospital 
under  the  third  section,  such  commission  shall  not  be  appointed 
within  the  first  six  months  of  their  residence  therein. 

8.  Persons  placed  in  a  hospital,  under  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  may  be  removed  therefrom  by  the  |)arty  who  placed 
them  in  it. 

9.  Persons  placed  in  a  hospital,  under  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  may  l)e  discharged  l)y  the  authorities  in  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  hospital  is  vested. 
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iiig  his  mental  condition,  the  judge  8hall  order  him  to  be  placed 
ill  8ome  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  some  other  place  favorable 
for  a  scientific  observation  of  his  mental  condition.  The  per- 
son to  wliose  custody  he  may  he  committed  shall  report  to  the 
judge  reH|)ecting  his  mental  condition,  previous  to  the  next 
term  of  cuurt ;  and  if  such  report  is  not  satisfactory,  the  judge 
shall  ap|K)int  a  commission  of  inquiry,  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned, whose  opinion  shall  be  followed  by  the  same  proceed- 
ings as  in  the  first  instance. 

15.  Whenever  any  |>erson  is  acquitted,  in  a  criminal  suit,  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  the  jury  shall  declare  this  fact  in  their 
verdict ;  and  the  court  shall  order  the  prisoner  to  be  committed 
to  some  place  of  confinement,  for  safe-keeping  or  treatment, 
there  to  be  retained  until  he  may  be  discharged  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  next  section. 

10.  If  any  judge  of  the  highest  court  having  original  juris- 
diction shall  be  satisfied  by  the  evidence  presented  to  him, 
tliat  the  prisoner  has  recovered,  and  that  the  paroxysm  of 
insanity  in  which  the  criminal  act  was  connuitted  was  the  first 
and  only  one  he  had  ever  experienced,  ho  may  order  his  uncon- 
ditional discharge  ;  if,  however,  it  shall  appear  that  such  [lar- 
ozysm  of  insanity  was  preceded  by  at  least  one  other,  then  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  ap|K)int  a  guardian  of  his  |)crson, 
and  to  him  commit  the  care  of  the  prisoner,  said  guardian  giv- 
ing bonds  for  any  damage  his  ward  may  commit ;  provided 
always,  that,  in  case  of  homicide,  or  attempted  homicide,  the 
prisoner  shall  not  be  discharged,  unless  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent  and  managers  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  court  before  which  he  was  tried. 

17.  If  it  shall  l)e  made  to  apjiear  to  any  judge  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  or  other  high  judicial  officer,  that  a  certain  insane 
person  is  manifestly  suflering  from  the  want  of  profier  care,  or 
treatment,  he  shall  order  such  i)erson  to  be  placed  in  some 
hospital  for  the  insane,  at  the  ox|>ense  of  those  who  are  legally 
bouud  to  maintain  him. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


DUTIES  OF  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 


§  628.  Books  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  usually  contain  a 
chapter  on  Medical  Evidence,  in  which  the  general  subject  is 
discussed.  There  are  some  points,  however,  connected  with 
such  evidence  in  cases  involving  questions  of  insanity,  which 
require  a  more  special  consideration.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
now  become  so  common,  that  it  is  highly  important  for  the 
medical  witness  to  know  precisely  what  are  his  duties,  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  which  he  is  likely  to  encounter. 

§  629.  Unlike  the  ordinary  witness  who  relates  only  what 
comes  within  the  cognizance  of  his  own  senses,  the  expert 
testifies  respecting  the  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fSftcts  related  by  others.  In  other  words,  certain  facts  being 
given,  the  expert  is  required  to  state  the  general  principle 
which  they  indicate  in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue.  This 
method  of  obtaining  information  on  scientific  subjects  is  as 
inappropriate  as  possible,  but  in  this  respect  our  rules  of  evi* 
deuce  recognize  no  distinction  between  matters  of  fact  and 
matters  of  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  the  testimony  is  otf-hand,  with  no  other  prei)a|;ation 
than  what  may  have  been  anticipated  by  a  shrewd  conjecture 
as  to  the  course  of  inquiry  which  the  examination  may  pursue. 
Objectionable,  however,  as  this  method  is,  it  is  the  only  one 
known  to  our  laws,  and  its  requirements  must  be  met  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

§  630.  The  expert  should  bo  prepared  for  his  duty  by  a  well- 
ordered,  well-digested,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mental 

phenomena  in  a  sound  a^  well  as  unsound  state.    Tly^  question 
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perhaps  disconnected  facts.  Without  it,  he  will  bo  constantly 
liable  to  the  mistake  of  regarding  a  trait  or  act  as  indicative 
of  disease,  for  no  other  reason,  perhapfi,  than  because  it  occurs 
in  a  case  supposed  to  be  doubtful,  and  of  confounding  natural 
eccentricities  and  impulses  with  the'  manifestations  of  active 
insanity.  The  expert  who  is  deficient  in  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge can  never  be  a  reliable  witness  in  questions  of  insanity. 

§  631.  However  well  prepared  the  witness  may  be,  he  will 
find  it  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard  against  another  disad- 
vantage incident  to  our  method  of  eliciting  evidence.  He  is 
called  by  the  party  that  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  testimony 
will  serve  that  party's  purpose.  He  is,  in  form  at  least,  that 
party's  witness,  engaged  by  him,  and  by  him  made  acquainted 
with  all  that  he  knows  respecting  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Counsel  look  at  one  side  of  the  question  only,  and  naturally 
endeavor  to  make  the  expert  participate  in  their  views,  while 
their  intercourse  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  cordiality  and  fellow- 
feeling  somewhat  adverse  to  that  independence  which  the 
expert  should  never  relinquish.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this 
would  be  unavoidable  under  any  mode  of  procedure,  and  the 
only  thing  the  expert  can  do  is  to  shun  the  evils  of  this  ar- 
rangement as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 

There  are  other  points  in  regard  to  which  an  expert,  not 
much  familiar  with  courts,  may  be  benefited  by  a  word  or  two 
of  advicCy 

§  632/In  the  first  place,  let  him  beware  how  he  suffers  the 
dread  of  being  thought  ignorant  of  his  profession  to  draw 
from  him  a  positive  and  unqualified  reply,  where  a  modest 
doubt  would  bettor  express  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.!  It 
is  not  expected  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  any 
special  preparation,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  express  an 
opinion  on  an  obscure  point,  or  one  somewhat  remote  from 
the  line  of  his  ordinary  duties.  Neither  court  nor  counsel 
ever  commit  a  folly  like  this.  They  are  careful  to  make  their 
opinions  the  result  of  calm,  deliberate  reflection,  and  thorough 
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reeoarcti.  And  why  should  the  physician  do  otherwise?*  LiEe 
and  death  may  he  involved  iu  his  testimony,  and  the  couafr- 
quonce  of  his  rash  confidence  may  be  the  ruin  of  a  felloi^ 
being,  and  a  harvest  of  self-reproach  to  himself.  He  loses  no 
reputation  necessarily,  by  honestly  stating  that  he  is  unpre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  without  mature  consideration,  but  he 
cannot  help  losing  much  by  taking  the  opposite  course.  Ha 
should  also  hear  in  mind  that  the  ohject  of  counsel,  as  ever7' 
body  knows,  is  not  so  much  to  elicit  the  truth  as  to  serve  their 
client,  and  thus  every  particular  question,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  examination,  is  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
They  form  an  hypothesis,  or  lay  down  a  plan  of  operations, 
and  then  frame  their  questions  so  as  to  bring  out  the  wished- 
for  reply.  Let  the  witness  never  forget,  therefore,  that  every 
question  has  its  object,  and  take  care  that  his  answer  be  care- 
fully considfcred. 

§  6-S3,  It  also  happens  that  an  ignorance  of  medical  terma, 
if  not  of  medical  subjects,  often  prevents  the  counsel  from 
using  language  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  is  indis- 
pensablfi  in  the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  The  witness 
should  insist,  therefore,  on  having  the  queatioa  clearly  ex* 
pressed,  and  never  allow  himself  to  answer  a  question  he  does 
not  thoroughly  comprehend.  Equally  necessary  is  it  for  liim 
to  be  careful  how  he  returns  categorical  answers  to  tlie  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  for  they  are  apt  to  leave  wrong  impressions 
upon  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  may  be  adroitly  used  to  embarrass  the  witness  and  dis- 
credit his  testimony.  If  ho  would  avoid  this  result,  he  most, 
in  spite  of  the  authoritative  demand  for  a  yes  or  a  no,  so  qualify 
and  explain  his  answers,  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  of  tbtur 
meaning,  and  no  dread  of  amplitication  should  deter  him  from 
this  purpose.  Let  him  hear  in  mind  that  he  has  an  noquea- 
tionable  right  to  express  his  opinion  in  his  own  way,  and  that 
he  is  put  upon  the  stand,  not  solely  to  answer  such  questions 
as  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  may  prompt  to  furtlier  their  ends, 
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but  to  give  an  opinion  on  ft  scientific  subject  fortb^^-'^rpose 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  justice.  SuclKJA^fTSnit  of  fact,  not- 
withstanding our  modes  of  procedufefis  the  proper  function 
of  the  expert ;  and,  as  courts  generally  are  disposed  to  receive 
any  light  he  can  furnish,  they  will  sustain  him  in  his  endeavor 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  understood.  Indeed,  they  are  less 
likely  to  yield  their  confidence  \o  categorical  and  unqualified 
statements,  indicative  as  they  must  be,  either  of  ignorance  or 
trepidation,  than  to  the  cautious  and  guarded  manner  charac- 
teristic of  true  science. 

§  634.  The  medical  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
another  favorite  manoeuvre  of  counsel,  —  that  of  supposing 
cases,  and  drawing  out  of  the  witness  an  opinion  that  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  an  active  imagination  to  create  a  case  apparently  favorable 
to  a  certain  hypothesis.  And  this  is  its  radical  fault,  that  it 
IB  without  life  or  substantiality ;  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain. 
It  is  a  well-settled  principle  that,  in  matters  of  science,  opinions 
must  not  be  formed  on  a  partial  statement  of  facts ;  but  how 
can  .any  statement  be  regarded  as  complete  or  incomplete, 
which  is  professedly  fictitious  ?  In  a  case  where  the  validity 
of  a  will  was  contested  on  the  grouild  of  the  insanity  of  one  of 
the  sabscribing  witnesses,  it  ap|>eared  in  evidence  that  he  had 
at  one  time  entertained  some  gross  delusions,  and  attempted 
suicide ;  but  that  for  a  few  months  previous  to  the  execution  of 
the  will  he  had  renounced  the  delusions,  pursued  his  studies, 
written  a  very  good  book,  and,  in  short,  seemed  to  l>e  entirely 
like  himself,  with  the  exception  of  unusual  shyness  and  desire 
for  solitude.  To  one  of  the  experts,  who  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  person  was  of  sound  mind,  this  question  was 
put :  **  Supposing  he  had  committed  murder  about  the  time 
he  witnessed  the  will,  would  you  have  considered  him  as 
morally  responsible  for  the  act  ?  "  Tlie  question  was  artfully 
founded  upon  the  imputed  disposition  of  the  expert  to  admit 
too  readily  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases.     The  court 
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did  not  permit  it  to  be  answered,  but  the  reply  would  hsTe 
availed  the  party  nothing.  An  act  of  homicide  is  a  fact,  or 
more  properly  a  body  of  facts,  a  knowledge  of  every  one  of 
which  may  be  necessary  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mental 
condition  of  the  person  committing  it.  Nothing  could  be  more 
presumptuous  than  to  form  an  opinion  in  such  a  case,  without 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all,  even  the  minutest  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  Here  was  an  endeavor  to  draw  out  a 
professional  opinion  on  an  abstract  idea,  and  even  if  a  tissue 
of  circumstances  had  been  supposed,  they  would  have  fovmed 
no  ground  for  an  opinion. 

§  635.  Another  professional  manoeuvre,  of  a  kindred  nature, 
is  that  of  selecting  one  or  more  particulars  which  have  be^ 
adduced  among  the  indications  of  insanity,  and  then  asking 
the  medical  witness  if  he  regards  that  as  a  proof  of  insanity. 
It  is  always  one  of  those  things  which,  whatever  ihey  may 
signify  when  viewed  in  connection  with  one  another,  yet, 
singly  considered,  prove  nothing  respecting  the  mental  con- 
dition. And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  attempt  is 
made  to  throw  the  expert  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for,  if 
he  replies  in  the  negative,  he  appears  to  deny  what  he  has  but 
just  virtually  affirmed ;  if 'in  the  affirmative,  he  stultifies  him- 
self in  his  eagerness  to  avoid  a  fancied  inconsistency.  The 
only  course  for  him  is  to  state  the  general  principles  which 
no  one  sees  exemplified  oftener  than  himself;  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  insanity  is  manifested,  not  so  much  by 
any  particular  trait,  as  by  the  general  character  of  the  person's 
conduct  and  conversation,  as  compared  with  that  which  he 
exhibited  when  admitted  to  be  sane  ;  that,  in  regard  to  many 
patients,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  a  single  trait  that 
none  but  an  insane  man  would  exhibit ;  that,  eveii  in  the 
strongest  cases,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  give  reasons  for 
a  belief  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  insanity  ;  and  that  this  difficulty  becomes 
an  impossibility  when  the  indications  are  obscure,  or  consist 
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more  in  the  general  style  of  the  conduct  and  discourse  than  in 
any  single  act  or  notion.  At  any  rate,  let  him  firmly  decline 
to  form  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  selected  facts. 

§  636.  Lawyers  are  much  disposed  to  ask  for  a  definition  of 
insanity*  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  witness  to  be  prepared  on 
this  point,  bearing  in  mind  tliat  the  object  of  the  question  is, 
not  so  much  to  obtain  any  light  on  the  subject,  as  to  perplex 
and  embarrass  him.  Medical  writers  have  exercised  their  wits 
in  seeking  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  definition  of  in- 
sanity, in  the  belief  that,  if  once  discoyered,  they  would  know 
precisely  wliat  insanity  is  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this 
laudable  purpose,  for  insanity  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena 
that  may  be  described  and  explained,  but  are  not  the  proper 
object  of  a  definition;  and  the  reason  why  an  unexception- 
able one  has  not  appeared  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  tlie 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  as  because  the  object  is  inappropriate 
and  nugatory.  If  the  medical  witness  suffer  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  metaphysical  discussion,  he  will  bo  sure  to  be 
worsted,  for  his  opponent  is  cool  and  prepared,  while  he  is 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  see  the  point  to  which  he  is 
dexterously  led. 

§  637.  The  witness  is  sometimes  asked  if  all  people  are  not 
more  or  less  insane,  and  if  all  crime  is  not  temporary  madness. 
^he  object  of  the  question  is  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the 
plea  of  insanity  generally,  by  implying  that  it  is  used  to  shield 
the  evil-doer  from  the  penal  consequences  of  unbridled  [las- 
sion.  Although  never  relevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  yet  the 
witness  may  sometimes  deem  it  pro|)er  to  return  a  formal  and 
deliberate  answer ;  and  if  his  views  on  the  subject  agree  with 
ours,  he  will  firmly  maintain  the  distinction  between  normal 
passion  and  maniacal  fury ;  between  the  infirmities  and  short- 
comings of  a  limited  nature,  and  the  manifefttations  of  un- 
equivocal disease.  If  people  choose  to  set  up  in  good  faith  or 
otherwise,  a  fancied  ideal  of  perfection,  and  regard  every  one 
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wlio  falls  short  of  it  as  more  or  less  unsound,  the  only  objec- 
tion is  the  misapplicatioQ  of  terms ;  but  while  we  acknowl- 
edge  the  difficulty  Bometimes  of  running  the  line  between  vice 
and  inBoiiity,  where  they  border  on  oacli  other,  for  tlie  most 
part  they  are  wide  enongh  asunder  and  easily  distiAguislied. 
Nature  draws  no  dividing  lines  in  the  realms  of  moral  or 
natural  science.  Classes  and  orders  and  genera  are  merged 
in  onu  another,  and  the  inquirer  is  ever  treading  upon  some 
debatable  ground,  where  the  clearest  distinctions  and  deGni- 
tions  quito  vanish  away.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  eo 
atrango  that  the  empire  of  health  should  be  divided  by  no 
palpable  line  from  that  of  disease ;  or  that  this  fact  does  not 
authorize  the  conclusion  that  their  respective  phenomena  can 
seldom  be  accurately  distinguished  from  one  another?  Our 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  crime,  if  we  may  use  the 
phrase,  has  been  greatly  enriched,  of  late  years,  by  observe 
tions  in  hospitals,  jaile  and  conrt-rooms,  in  the  purlieun  of  vice 
and  the  walks  of  respectable  society ;  but  the  old  landmarks, 
the  fundamental  distinctiona,  remain  as  prominent  as  ever. 

§  ti^H.  In  this  country,  the  course  usually  adopted  for  elicit- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  expert,  is,  to  aSk  him  if  he  has  heard 
the  evidence,  and  if  he  has,  and  supposing  it  to  be  true,  what 
is  his  opinion  respecting  the  mental  condition  of  tlie  party.  In 
Commonwealth  v.  Rogers '  (1844),  the  court  said,  "  the  proper 
question  to  be  put  to  the  professional  witnesses  is  this :  "  If 
the  symptoms  and  indications  testified  to  by  other  witnesses 
are  proved,  and  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  tbem, 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  party  was  insane,"  &c.  "  Tbey 
are  not,"  the  court  adds,  "  to  judge  of  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  thus  testified  by  others. 
It  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  such  facts  are  satisfactorily 
proved."  . 

§  639.  For  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  different  rule  was 

adopted  by  the  Federal  court  of  this  circuit,  in  United  States  •. 

•  7  Meteslf.  600. 
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McOlue^  (1851).  The  medical  experts  ^^  were  not  allowed," 
says  die  court,  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  presiding,  ^'  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  case.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  expert  to 
draw  inferences  of  fact  from  the  evidence,  but  simply  to  declare 
his  opiiflon  on  a  known  or  hypothetical  state  of  facts ;  and, 
therefore,  the  counsel  on  each  side  have  put  to  the  physicians 
such  states  of  fact  as  they  deemed  warranted  by  the  evidence, 
and  have  taken  their  opinions  thereon.  If  you  consider  any  of 
these  states  of  fact  put  to  the  physicians  are  proved,  then  the 
opinions  thereon  ai^  admissible  evidence  to  be  weighed  by  you. 
Otherwise,  their  opinions  are  not  applicable  to  this  case." 
English  decisions  to  the  same  effect,  chiefly  of  very  recent 
occurrence,  may  be  found  in  tlie  books,  and  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

§  C40.  At  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers,^  in  1760,  his  counsel 
proposed  to  ask  the  medical  witness,  ^^  whether  any  and  which 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  been  proved  by  the  witnesses, 
are  symptoms  of  lunacy."  Whereupon,  the  question  being 
objected  to  by  the  Attorney-General,  Baron  Ilenley,  who  pre- 
sided as  Lord  High  Steward,  observed  that  it  ^^  tended  to  ask 
the  doctor's  opinion  upon  the  result  of  the  evidence,"  and  that 
he  ^^  must  be  asked  whether  this  or  that  fact  is  a  symptom  of 
lunacy."  ^  More  recently,  in  Regina  v.  Francis*  (1849),  a  phy- 
sician wlio  had  heard  all  the  evidence  was  asked  whether,  from 
all  he  had  thus  heard^  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  at 
the  time  he  did  the  act  in  question,  was  of  unsound  mind. 
The  court,  Baron  Alderson,  interposed,  saying,  ''  I  cannot 
allow  such  a  question  to  be  put ; "  and  on  being  reminded 
that  the  question  was  ho  put  in  McXaughton's  case,  he  added, 

»  1  ("iirtis.  1.  •  19  IIowcll,  943. 

'  This  nil ing  of  Baron  Henley,  which  we  have  pven  in  full,  preciiiely  ti 
report imI.  bciiiih's  l>oin^  wrongly  attributed  to  Lord  Ilardwicke,  is  wonder- 
fully ain|*lirie«l  and  embellished  in  Lord  Brougham**  version  of  it,  contained 
in  hi.H  n'marks  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  McNaughton  case.  See  67 
Hansard.  61 1. 

•  4  Cox.  C.  C.  57. 
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"  I  am  quite  sure  that  decision  was  wrong,  The  proper  mode 
is.  to  ask  what  nre  the  Bymptoms  of  insanity,  or  to  take  par- 
ticular facts,  and  assuming  them  to  be  true,  to  ask  whether 
tlioy  indicate  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  To  take  the 
coufBC  suggested,  is  really  to  enbstituto  the  witness  for  the 
jury,  and  allow  liim  to  decide  upon  the  wbolocasc."  Shortly 
after,  in  Doe  d.  Baiubrigge  v.  Bainbrigge'  (1850),  Lord  Camp- 
bell ruled  out  the  same  question,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
In  Reg.  V.  McNaughton''  (1843),  this  question  was  put  to  an 
expert,  who  had  heard  the  whole  trial:  "Judging  from  the 
evidence  which  you  have  heard,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  ? "  and  no  objection  was  made. 
The  judges,  in  their  replies  to  the  questioua  proposed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  consequence  of  this  trial,  say,  how- 
ever, that  although  *'  where  the  facts  are  admitted,  or  not 
disputed,  and  the  question  becomes  substantially  one  of  sci- 
ence only,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  the  questions  to  be 
put  in  that  general  form,  yet  the  same  cannot  be  insisted  en 
as  a  matter  of  right." 

§  fi41.  Such  are  the  principal  decisions  which  furnish  the 
authority  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  McGlue,  for  departing 
from  the  American  practice  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  cases,  the  question  to  Hie  expert,  disallowed  by 
the  court,  waa  not  exactly  in  the  terms  of  tJiat  allowed  in  the 
Rogers  case,  as  quoted  above.  In  the  former,  the  opinion  is 
given  under  the  single  condition  that  the  expert  has  beard  all 
the  evidence,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  passes  upon  the  evidence  pre- 
cisely like  the  jury.  In  the  latt«r,  there  is  another  condition, 
—  he  must  suppose  the  evidence  to  be  true.  It  is  not  for  him 
to  exercise  any  judgment  on  this  point,  but  to  regard  it  as  all 
true,  without  restriction  or  qualification.  This  is  an  important 
difference,  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  this  addi- 
tional ingredient  in  the  terms  of  the  query,  would  not  have 

'  4  CoK.  C.  C.  451. 

■  Report  of  the  Trial  of  D.  UcNaughton,  hj  Bouifield  A  Heirett,  73. 
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obviated  tho  practical  difficulty  contemplated  bj  the  English 
courts.  It  thus  becomes  the  hypothetical  case  which  they 
require.  It  may  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  It  may  have 
no  more  reality  than  tho  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  yet  for 
the  present  purpose,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  true,  and  made  the 
basis  of  an  opinion.  It  is  immaterial,  certainly,  whether  the 
hypothetical  case  is  presented  in  the  language  of  tho  counsel, 
or  of  the  witnesses, — whether  it  is  to  be  received  directly  from 
the  latter,  or,  at  second  hand,  by  a  tedious  process  of  circum- 
locution. 

§  642.  That  the  rule  would  have  been  modified  in  the  man- 
ner here  supposed,  seems  not  unlikely  in  view  of  the  fact,  that, 
in  other  cases,  similar  in  principle,  the  question  as  put  in  the 
Rogers  case,  was  allowed,  though  objected  to  by  counsel.  In 
Malton  r.  Ncsbitt'  (1824),  and  Penwick  v.  Bell  2  (1844),— 
cases  resulting  from  collision  of  vessels,  —  where  tlie  question 
at  issue  was  one  of  negligence  or  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  nautical  men  who  had  attended  the  trial  were 
asked  whether,  $vppo$ing  the  evfidence  to  be  true^  the  master 
was,  in  their  opinion,  guilty  of  negligence.  In  Beckwith  v. 
Sidebotham  ^  (1807),  this  mode  of  putting  the  question  was 
sanctioned  by  Lord  Ellcnborough.  The  question  at  issue  was 
the  unseaworthiness  of  a  vessel,  and  eminent  surveyors  of 
ships  were  allowed,  upon  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  to 
give  their  opinion  on  this  point. 

§  643.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  objection  to  this  mode  of 
putting  the  question  to  experts  is,  that  it  essentially  removes  the 
expert  from  the  witness  stand  to  the  jury-box,  and  allows  him 
to  usurp  the  functions  of  both  judge  and  jury.  How  a  witness 
can  be  said  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  jury,  when  they  may, 
if  they  please,  render  a  verdict  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  opinion, 
is  not  very  obvious.  If  the  jury  choose  to  shape  their  verdict 
by  his  opinions,  they  no  more  surrender  to  him  their  functions, 

•  1  ( 'ar.  &  P.  70.  »  1  Car.  &  Kir.  312. 

*  1  C^ampbell.  116. 
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render  a  just  verdict,  the  jury  must  of  necessity  rely  more  or 
less  on  the  opinions  of  the  experts.  So  far  as  those  opinions 
are  allowed  to  influence  the  verdict,  so  far  may  the  expert  be 
said  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  jury  ;  but,  be  it  observed, 
in  the  lefritimato  performance  of  his  own  part.  Perhaps  the 
opinion  of  the  expert  may  be  decisive  of  the  question  at  issue, 
and  thus  determine  the  verdict.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  If 
that  opinion  is  correct,  it  would  be  highly  reprehensible  in  the 
jury  to  disregard  it,  although  not  bound  by  any  legal  enact- 
ments. When  a  person  is  convicted  of  some  criminal  act, 
though  regarded  by  men  long  familiar  with  the  pheiyDmena  of 
insanity  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  the 
jury  no  more  deserve  the  praise  of  intelligence  and  courage 
than  if  they  liad  disregarded  the  calculations  of  a  mathemati- 
cian on  a  question  of  water-power. 

§  64.').  In  the  construction  of  a  doubtful  rule  of  evidence,  it 
would  seem  as  if  that  should  be  preferred  which  let  in  upon 
the  jury,  in  the  largest  measure,  the  light  of  science  and  liberal 
knowledge,  —  directly  and  clearly,  without  the  intervention  of 
refracting  media.  What  the  jury  want  is  light  upon  the  dark 
|K)int8  of  the  case  l)efore  them.  The  question  is  not  what  may 
be  the  expert's  views  in  regard  to  the  mental  condition  of  A, 
B,  C,  or  any  other  individual,  real  or  imaginary,  but  what  ho 
thinki^  of  the  only  person  with  whom  the  court  has  any  con- 
cern. In  a  case  involving  a  question  of  insanity,  the  expert  is 
called  in  expressly  to  give  the  jury  the  i>enefit  of  his  8|)ecial 
ac(iuaint-M)ce  with  the  subject,  —  a  benefit  which  he  has  a  right 
to  give,  and  they  a  right  to  receive,  —  and  thus  assist  them  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  verdict.  For  this  pur|)<)se  he  hears  all  the 
evidence,  and  carefully  forms  his  opinion  u|>on  it.  The  next 
stop,  it  miglit  be  naturally  supposed,  would  l>e  to  express  that 
opinion  on  the  witifess  stand.  Hut  here  the  new  rule  is  inter- 
{M>sod,  and  the  ex|)ert  is  told  that  he  must  not  utter  a  word 
re8|)octing  the  case,  the  details  of  which  he  has  been  following 
day  after  day,  perhaps  for  weeks  together,  but  he  may  tell  them 
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certainly  is  regarded  by  jury  and  expert  as  the  case  which  is  on 
trial,  and  in  spite  of  any  modification  of  language  or  change  of 
subordinate  points,  the  opinion  of  the  latter  will  inevitably  be 
shaped  by  what  he  has  heard  from  the  witnesses.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  case  truly  hypothetical  is  put  to  the  expert,  then 
it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  see  tliat  the  less  it  resembles 
the  case  exiiibited  by  the  witnesses,  the  less  will  it  enlighten 
the  jury  in  tlie  formation  of  their  verdict.'  But  this  method  is 
not  only  useless,  it  is  positively  mischievous.  It  is  very  easy 
for  counsel,  by  suppressing  some'  circumstances  and  adding 
others,  to  present  a  case  sufficiently  like  the  one  on  trial  to 
seem  to  the  jury  tlie  same,  but  really  so  different  as  to  elicit 
from  the  expert  an  opinion  very  unlike  that  he  had  formed 
respecting  the  actual  case,  and  which,  {lerhaps,  he  had  already 
expressed.  •  The  jury  are  mystified  by  such  apparently  contra- 
dictory views,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  concluded 
to  disregard  such  deceptive  lights  altogether,  and  rely  on  their 
own  unassisted  judgment. 

§  047.  Anotlier  objection  to  tliis  new  mode  of  obtaining 
an  exftert's  opinion  is,  that  it  violates  one  of  the  settled  rules 
of  philosophy.  It  is  well  understood  among  scientific  men 
that  they  are  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  facts  that  have 
not  been  carefully  observed,  and  duly  authenticated.  Tlie 
true  disciple  of  modern  science  will  scarcely  allow  himself  to 
talk  of  the  attributes  and  incidents  of  a  thing  that  never  had 
an  objective  existence,  because,  if  the  thing  never  really  ex- 
isted, we  are  liable,  with  our  limited  faculties  and  scanty 
knowledge,  to  attribute  to  it  incidents  more  or  less  incom- 
patible with  one  another.  A  hypothetical  case  must  bo 
always  open  to  this  objection,  that  being  the  creation  of  coun- 
sel it  may  be  such  a  case  as  never  did  and  never  could  exist 
in  nature ;  and  therefore,  that  the  opinion  of  an  expert  on  such 
a  case  must  l)C  more  or  less  unreliable.  Indeed,  nolKxly  sup- 
poses that  the  hypothetical  cases  stated  by  counsel  always 
represent  cases  that  have  actually  occurred,  for  it  is  well  un- 
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derBtood  that  they  may  be  merely  a  ooUootion  of  ra/oh  partioii- 
lars  as  best  suit  the  counsers  purpose.  Wet^  we  to  eaumeimte 
a  train  of  symptoms  ohosea  at  random,  and  ask  an  expert 
what  disease  they  would  signify  in  a  patient  who  might  exhilnt 
them,  we  should  commit  no  greater  absurdity  than  the  counsel 
does  who  picks  out  an  incident  here  and  there  from  a  man's 
oonduct  and  discourse,  and  then  asks  the  expert  on  the  witness 
stand  if  he  considersHhem  as  conclusive  proof  of  insanity. 

§  648.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
would  be  instantly  recoguizcid  by  lawyers,  with  whom  it  is  a 
sort  of  professional  rule  neyer  to  give  counsel  on  a  sappoeiti- 
tious  case.  We  know  very  well  what  Would  be  the  reply  of 
any  lawyer  having  the  slightest  regard  for  his  reputation,  to 
one  who  should  seek  his  opinion  in  this  manner:  **  If  the 
case  you  put  is  merely  a  matter  of  speculation  or  wriositj,  I 
»  am  willing  to  talk  about  it,  but  if  you  wish  my  opinion  fiur  a 
practical  purpose,  on  a  case  that  has  a  rpal  existence,  you 
must  state  that  case  with  all  ite  particulars,  without  addi- 
tion or  suppression ;  and  since  your  imperfect  knowledge  of 
these  things  might  lead  you,  unconsciously,  to  misrepresent 
the  case,  you  had  better  get  a  lawyer  to  state  it  for  you." 
And  yet,  when  the  opinion  of  an  expert  on  a  matter  of 
science  is  required,  distinguished  lawyers  say  you  must  not 
ask  him  about  facts  which  have  been  stated  with  all  that 
precision  and  completeness  which  only  a  judicial  examina- 
tion can  secure,  but  you  may  draw  upon  your  memory  or 
your  imagination  for  the  materials  of  a  hypothetical  case, 
and  ask  his  opinion  about  that.  A  fiction,  an  acknowledged 
creation  of  fancy,  is  supposed  to  serve  the  ends  of  truth  and 
justice  better  than  actual  facts ! 

§  G49.  Thus  far  we  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  rule  now  advanced,  is,  at  least,  practicable.  Unquestion- 
ably, it  may  be  in  many  cases ;  but  in  those  cases,  by  no 
means  few,  where  tlie  facts  touching  the  mental  condition  of 
the  party  proceed  from  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  each  one  con- 
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tributing  something  towards  the  general  impression  which  is 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  expert,  it  cannot  be  strictly  car- 
ried out  without  manifest  injustice.  We  had  an  opportunity, 
a  few  months  ago,  of  seeing  it  applied  in  a  criminal  trial,  in 
a  federal  court,  held  in  a  neighboring  district.  A  ship-master 
was  on  trial  for  beating  to  death  one  of  his  crew,  and  de- 
fended on  the.  plea  of  insanity.  After  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  had  been  examined,  the  prisoner's  counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  question  to  the  experts  in  the  usual  way, 
whereupon  the  district  attorney  objected,  and  his  objection 
was  sustained  in  an  elaborate  opinion  from  the  circuit  judge. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  folly  of  the  rule  could  be  had 
tlian  was  furnished  by  the  actual  result  of  all  the  discussion 
which  it  proToked  on  this  occasion.  The  court  having  pro- 
nounced its  decision,  the  following  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  prisoner*s  counsel :  — 

CoumvL  —  I  may  assume  a  state  of  facts,  I  suppose  ? 

Court.  —  Unquestionably  that  may  be  done.  That  is  the 
decision  of  Judge  Curtis. 

ChuMeL  —  Then  am  I  to  ask  the  witness  thus:  Taking 
all  the  facts  as  testified  by  the  mother  of  the  prisoner,  tlie 
statement  of  Capt.  F.,  and  then  the  account  given  by  C,  Ac, 
what  would  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind,  or  am  I  to  read  over  my  notes,  and  point  out  certain 
facts? 

CWr(.  —  You  can  ask  your  question. 

Counsel,  —  (To  witness.)  Taking  all  tlic  testimony  of 
Mrs.  II.  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  history  of  her  son  up 
to  the  time  of  this  occurrence  of  the  22d  of  January;  the 
statements  and  testimony  of  young  C,  as  to  the  sickness 
which,  prior  to  the  22d  of  January,  the  prisoner  had  endured ; 
all  the  testimony  of  his  previous  life  which  goes  to  show  his 
nervous  sensibilities ;  the  testimony  of  Capt.  F.  and  Capt.  N. 
as  to  tlic  occurrences  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  and  the  extent 
of  the  injury  which  occurred  to  him  there ;   the  testimony  of 
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C.  and  F,  in  regard  to  tlie  occurrencea  of  the  22d  of  January, 
during  tlio  wliole  of  that  day  and  the  succeeding  and  follow- 
ing days  and  nights,  until  they  arrived  at  P.,  —  upon  the 
assumption  and  basis  that  all  that  testimony  is  true  and 
believed  by  the  jury,  what,  m  your  opinion,  was  the  mental 
condition  of  Capt.  H.  on  the  22d  of  January? 

§  650.  Here  were  a  mnltitudo  of  transactions  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  prisoner's  raental  condition,  every  one  of 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  expert  to  take  into  the  account 
in  making  up  his  opinion.  Tliey  could  not  be  stated  liypothet- 
ically  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  the  witncBses,  with 
all  the  collateral  circumstances,  and  so  obvious  was  this,  that 
neither  the  opposing  counsel  nor  the  court  objected  ;  and  so. 
practically,  the  now  rule  was  utterly  disregarded.  Thus,  we 
apprehend,  it  must  always  be  disregarded,  where  the  evidence 
*  unfolds  a  large  mass  of  particulars  essential  to  the  rigbt  un- 
derstanding of  the  question  at  issue. 

§  651.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  without  some  Biguificance, 
we  imagine,  if  we  could  but  see  it,  that  in  all  the  cases  wliem 
the  new  rule  of  evidence  Jiaa  been  applied,  tbe  qucjitioii  ai 
issue  was  one  of  mental  disease,  while  in  cases  where  it 
was  a  question  of  other  diseases,  or  wounds,  no  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  application  of  the  old  rule.  In  the  trial  of 
Capt.  Donellan  for  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  Boughton  (1780),  for 
instance,  several  physicians  had  stated  the  symptoms  observed 
before  death,  and  the  results  of  the  autopsy  after  death,  when 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was  called,  and  ezamiued  as 
follows :  — 

Question.  —  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
by  these  gentlemen  ? 

Answer.  —  I  have  been  present  the  whole  time. 

Q.  —  Did  you  hear  Lody  Boughton 's  evidence? 

A.  —  I  heard  the  whole. 

Q-  —  Did  you  attend  to  the  symptoms  her  Ladyship  de- 
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scribed,  as  appearing  upon  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  after  the 
medicine  was  given  him  ? 

^.  — Idid. 

Q,  —  Can  any  certain  inference  upon  physical  or  chirurgical 
principles  be  drawn  from  those  symptoms,  or  from  the  ap|>ear- 
ances  externally  or  internally  of  the  body,  to  enable  you,  in 
your  judgment,  to  decide  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by 
poison  ?  * 

§  6;)2.  Had  the  question  been  whether  or  not  Capt.  Donellan 
was  insane  when  he  took  the  life  of  Sir  T.  Boughton,  then  prob- 
ably the  court  would  have  Kaid  :  Mr.  Hunter  must  not  be  asked 
what  opinion  respecting  the  prisoner's  mental  condition  the 
evidence  has  led  him  to  form,  but  he  may  give  his  opinion  on 
a  liypothetical  state  of  facts ;  lie  has  no  right  to  sup|)oso  that  a 
single  word  which  he  has  heard  from  the  witnesses  is  true,  but 
you  may  set  up  a  fictitiojiis  Capt.  Donellan  and  a  fictitious  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton,  and  an  imaginary  chapter  of  incidents, 
and  ask  what  he  thinks  about  them.  This  and  numerous  sim- 
ilar injitances,  which  might  be  cited  did  our  limits  permit,  con- 
strain us  to  ask,  why  this  distinction  ? 

§  ^}i)l].  We  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rule  in 
question  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  and 
humanity ;  and  that  a  true  reform  would  be  to  confine  the  cx- 
{>ert  to  the  case  in  han«l  as  revealed  by  the  evidence,  and  debar 
him  entirely  from  giving  opinions  u|>on  hy[K}tlietical  cases. 
Such  a  course  is  not  entirely  without  judicial  sanction.  In  the 
trial  of  Prescott,  fc»r  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Cochran,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire (  \^^-\  ),  the  defence  l>eing  insanity,  an  exi)ert  was  asked 
by  the  attorney-general  the  following  question :  **  If  no  act  of 
violence  precede  or  follow  the  fatal  deetl,  and  no  ap|)anM)t  mo- 
tive can  bo  found  for  the  murder,  should  vou  believe  a  liomi- 
cide  Ui  l»e  insane,  merely  because  he  has  insane  ancestors  ?  " 
To  tills  tin'  prisoner's  counsel  [Hon.  Ichn1>od  Bartlett]  objected, 

'  Trial  i»r(.';i|H.  Joliii  Doiu'll.iiu  Jcc,  rv|nirti"l  bv«lo>4*|>h  (lunifv.    Qiiotvd 
in  Ik'ck,  ii.  p.  l\i'J. 
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Bimply  because  it  waa  improper  to  get  tho  opinion  on  &  buj^- 
posed  case.  The  attorney-general  replied  that  "  the  prisoner 
was  setting  up  tlie  plea  of  insanity  on  the  ground  that  some 
remote  ancestor  of  liis  was  crazy ;  and  that  ttie  court  would 
perceive  that  the  queatiou  was  only  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
witness  on  a  case  precisely  such  as  may  be  proved  to  esiat 
in  this  instance."  The  court  [Chief  Justice  Richardson]  ob- 
served "  that  the  question,  being  founded  on  a  supposed  cast, 
could  not  properly  be  put."  ' 

§  654.  If  wo  are  to  have  a  new  rule  on  the  subject  to  prevent 
the  expert  from  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  jury,  let  it 
be  that  laid  down  by  Lords  Henley  and  Brougliam,  whereby  tlie 
expert  is  debarred  from  giving  opinions  respeoting  the  case  on 
trial,  or  any  other  case,  and  allowed  only  to  answer  questions 
as  to  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  other  incidents  of  insanity. 
In  this  way  very  important  information  would  no  doubt  ha 
kept  from  the  jury,  but  the  mischief  arising  from  hypothetical 
cases  would  also  be  prevented. 

§  655.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  course  permit- 
ted by  our  Slate  courts  is  cncuiubered  by  a  practical  difficulty 
which  should  be  carefully  considered.  It  not  uufrequently  hap- 
pens that  discrepancies  and  contradictions  appear  in  the  tes- 
timony, quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  its  being  all  true. 
Having  no  right  to  decide  for  himself,  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  what  is  the  expert  to  do?  We  can  only  say  that 
wliere  these  contradictious  are  of  a  trivial  character  and  con- 
fined to  subordinate  points,  they  may  be  overlooked,  apparently 
without  any  impropriety;  but  where  they  involve  the  main 
facts  at  issue,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  can  arrive  at  any 
conclusions  witliout  assuming  the  functions  of  the  jury.  Id 
this  contingency,  he  can  only  candidly  state  his  embarrassment 
and  show  how  the  testimony  clashes,  describe  the  bearing  which 
its  several  portions  may  have  on  his  opinion,  and  leave  the  fur- 
ther disposal  of  the  matter  to  the  court. 

'  Report  of  tlie  .Tritd  of 'AbrabAm  PrescoU  for  the  Murder  of  SiUf 
Cochran.  &c.,  &c.    Concord,  N.  H.  1834. 
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§  656.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  evidence,  without  in- 
volving any.  manifest  contradiction  of  facts,  bears  the  marks 
of  high  coloring,  of  exaggerated  statement,  or  unintentional 
omissions.  Different  witnesses,  we  well  know,  seldom  state 
the  same  facts  precisely  alike.  There  will  be  something  cither 
of  addition  or  omission,  in  the  testimony  of  each,  calculated 
to  leave  an  impression  different  from  tliat  produced  by  the  rest. 
Hero  the  expert  is  permitted,  if  not  required,  to  make  such 
allowances  as  are  naturally  made  by  every  other  person  around 
him,  otherwise  he  would  be  for  ever  debarred  from  giving  an 
opinion  in  a  judicial  inquiry.  But  the  expert  must  never  for- 
get, that  it  is  the  whole  evidence  on  which  his  opinion  must  bo 
founded,  and  if  it  be  contradictory  or  deficient,  he  will  best 
consult  his  own  reputation  and  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by 
candidly  stating  tlie  fact. 
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Epidemic  character  of  homicidal  insanity,  318 ;  of  suicide,  48G. 
Erion,  case  of,  501. 
Errington,  cue  of,  23. 
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E.  S.,  case  of,  82. 
Eaquirol,  on  Hallucinations  and  illosions,  ItiS;  case  of  impaired  language, 
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monomaniac's  will,  300;  on  the  mental  condition  after  recovery,  397; 

on  design  as  a  test  of  responsibility,  22 ;  on  recurrent  inianity,  897 ; 

on  dementia,  347  ;   on  the  proportion  of  epileptics  to  other  insane, 

462;  on  periodical  drunkenness,  551;  on  curability  of  inaanity,  399; 

on  isolation,  612. 
Evans,   on  partial  mania,  296,  531 ;  on  the  evidence  of  monomaniaca,  &31. 
Evidence  of  medical  men,  47,  48 ;  of  epileptics.  470. 
Evolution  of  the  sexual  functions,  231. 

Examination  of  persons  of  doubtful  sanity,  50;  how  managed  in  Maine, 51. 
Excitement  alternating  with  depression,  195. 
Experts,  their  duties  defined,  47,  630  et  seq.  ;  how  they  are  to  express  their 
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Flight  of  homicidal  maniacs,  not  a  proof  of  guilt,  259,  313. 
Fodcn!,  on  tlie  propensity  to  steal,   215 ;  on  lucid  intervals,  407 ;  on  h 
nambuliam,  508 ;  on  suspected  simulation,  445. 
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Foli<^  circulaire,  195. 

Frampton.  Dr.,  in  Davies^  case,  603. 

Franct*,  how  interdiction  is  effected  in,  610  et  seq. 

Framrk.  case  of.  224. 

Frt*derick  William,  case  of,  211. 

French  code  relative  to  insanity,  14,  45 ;  relative  to  interdiction,  124,  597, 

611. 
Fric<lrich,  on  the  propensity  to  steal,  215 ;  on  lucid  intervals,  417. 
Fust,  Sir  Herbert,  bis  test  of  insanity,  134. 
Fyler,  case  of,  472. 
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Oalen,  a  somnambulist.  496. 

Oall.  cases  of  prop<>nsiiy  to  steal,  215;  of  atdoiomania,  21A:  of  homicidal 
insanity,  240.  213.  255.  262;  of  suicide,  482. 
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("■••m'-vif^vc,  case  of,  20^<. 

Gc«)r^e  III.,  allusion  to  his  case,  396. 

(>eur)!4't,  on  I Ialc*B  doctrine,  U;  on  imbeciles,  80;  a  case  of  monomania, 
\f¥);  on  f'ornicr^s  case,  2f>8;  on  the  incubation  of  insanity,  i:(5;  on  the 
effect  of  monomania  generally,  308 ;  on  lucid  intervals,  408 ;  on  Jean 
Pierre's  case.  423 ;  on  the  imiuest.  457 ;  on  somnambulism,  508 ;  CD 
comiKitency  of  witnessics,  532 ;  comments  on  a  special  verdict,  14. 

Geranl,  case  of.  442. 

Germany,  how  interdiction  is  effected  in,  611. 

Gibbii.  Sir  Vican',  on  the  criminal  law  of  insanity,  10;  on  desi|^  as  a  test 
of  sanitv,  22. 

(libson,  C  J.,  decision  on  Moifler^s  case,  42;  on  moral  insanity,  32(>. 

Goocb,  gives  a  test  of  insanity,  134 ;  on  the  Da  vies  case,  599. 

Graborkwa,  cisv  uf,   228. 

(iracie.  case  of,  53* ». 

(fn*i'nsmith,  esisv  of.  322. 

(ireenwiiod.  ran*  of.  297. 

II. 

Habitual  insanity,  prountl  of  intcnlictiun,  596. 

lladficM.  rase  of.  15,  322. 

Hale,   Lord,  flas.titi ration  of  the  insane,  M;  distinction  between  partial  and 

total  insanity,  s ;  on  test  of  responsibility,  8 ;  case  of  homicidal  mania. 

'.'.'•7  ;  rase  of  suninolrntia.  520. 
llallucinatiitns.  explained.  Hi3;  how  fref{uent,  I(»7 ;  may  tie  coni*ealed.  167; 

instaii(*eff  of.  l(il;  in  dflirium  trvmens.  540;  mostly  distressing*,  168. 
Hansterin,  case  of,  262. 
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Higginsor,  case  of,  13. 
Hinchman,  allusion  to  his  coae,  398. 
Hoewo,  ca«e  of.  466. 

Hoffbauer,  on  imbecility,  64  el  aeq. ;  on  stupidity,  75  et  aeq. ;  conditiona  of 
culpability,  1 19 ;  on  wills  of  imbeciles,  124 ;  on  moral  mania,  194 ;  ob 
the  torts  of  the  inaane,  286 ;  on  the  exculpatory  effecta  of  partid 
mania,  309  ;  on  aomnambuliam,  508,  glC);  on  the  qualifications  of  wit- 
nesses. {i2o  ;  on  interdiclion.  597. 
Holroyd,  J.,  on  the  legal  efftct  of  drunkennes*,  565. 

Homicidal  insanity,  234 ;  accompanying  certain  physical  changes.  348 ;  tnorat 
changes,  260 ;  compared  with  crime,  281 ;  its  character*,  279 ;  has  ple- 
vailed  epidemically,  318;  compared  with  moral  depravity,  31fi;  aimo- 
lation  of,  439. 
Homicide,  mutual,  493, 
Hood,  case  of  impaired  language,  181. 
Hope,  J.  C,  esi-hews  the  definitions  of  medical  men,  49. 
Hornblower,  C.  J.,  decision  in  Spencer'a  case,  4S ;  on  mortl  innn^,  S96. 
Horrors,  described.  547. 
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Hume,  Baron,  on  right  and  wrong.  20. 
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Idiots,  defined  by  the  common  law.  4;  different  kinds  of,  59;  not  debarred 
by  law  from  right  of  suffrage,  99. 

ninsions,  163. 

Imbeciles,  classified  by  Hoffbauer,  71;  Geoi^et's  acconnt  of,  80;  not  ft 
objects  of  punishment.  118 ;  their'  knowledge  of  nnmbera,  121 ;  tbeir 
testamentary  capacity,  124;  their  capacity  to  make  contracts.  13fi;  to 
contract  marriage,  126;  to  give  testimony,  636;  interdiction  of,  69S 
et  sell. 
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Inooherence  of  ideas,  not  easeatial  to  insani^,  422. 
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Insane  temperament,  155. 
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Jahn,  relates  a  (*ase  of  epilepey,  466. 
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Ji-an  Pierre,  rase  of,  423. 

Jenner.  Sir  Herbert,  on  the  effect  of  a  will,  303. 

tJcnsen«  ca-ne  of,  245. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  hallucination  of,  164. 
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•Jonson.  Ben,  hallucination  of,  163. 

Junger,  case  of,  522. 
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King,  case  of  pyromania,  229. 
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Lis(M:nard,  ca^e  of,  93. 
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Ne^H'tti,  case  of,  496. 

Neilsun,  case  of,  263. 
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'{6<);  on  lucid  intervals,  416;  on  delirium,  875;  on  suicide,  488;  on 
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Old  age,  description  of,  357 ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  359. 
Old  men,  their  passion  for  making  wills,  3f>8 :  their  competence  Ui  testify, 

541. 
Oppel,  case  of,  468. 

Otto,  case.M  of  homicidal  insanity,  245,  253,  261,  2«»3. 
Oxford,  ca^e  of.  27,  36. 
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l^apavoine.  (*a.<e  of,  315. 

Parchapfie,  case  of  susfwcted  simulation,  4 IH. 

Parent  Duchiitelet,  on  moral  imU'cility.  Ht\, 

Paris  and  FunbUnf|ue,  on  partial  mania,  295 ;  on  drunkenness,  566. 

P;irk.  dfcitiinn  in  (ireensmith's  case,  27. 

Parke,  Haron.  on  the  legal  effect  of  drunkenness,  5(>.'i ;  on  moral  insanily, 

326. 
Parker.  C\  tl..  of  N.  II.,  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  32r». 
Parker,  V. .!..  of  Ma-ts.,  decision  in  a  divorce  case,  21*2 ;  on  the  effect  uf  sni- 

cide  on  a  will,  488. 
Parkman,  ca.se  of  humiridal  in5anity,  277. 
Pasi-al,  his  hallucination,  173. 
Pas:*iun,  distinguishetl  trom  insanity,  25. 
Patholog)-  of  idiocy,  59 ;  of  mania,  128  et  se«|. 
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Palterson,  J.,  on  tlic  kgnl  effect  of  drmikennca»,  665, 

Pocliot,  case  of,  4.58. 

Penna^lvania,  law  respecting  Uolation.  627. 

FcrMptive  powers,  hon  affected  in  dementia,  359. 

Periodicit)-  of  diseaie,  400;  of  drunken  Sta,  550. 

Perley,  C.  J.,  on  relaliTe  duties  of  court  and  jury,  44. 

Peyronnet,  cites  Lord  Hale's  doctrine,  11. 

FhjKJL'iaTia,  eompetence  to  judge  of  inannity,  49 ;  their  aid 
ful  cases  in  France  and  Germany,  4S. 

Piurquin,  case  of  perioilit*!  drunkenness,  552. 

Pino),  reformed  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  1 ;  on  design,  aa  a  text  of  r*> 
tponsibilily,  22 ;  on  the  incubation  of  insanity,  136 ;  6r!it  deacribed 
moral  insanity,  192;  cases  of  moral  insanity,  201;  case  of  aidoiomtuaia 
222  ;  on  curability  of  insanity,  394;  case  of  vine-dresser,  276. 

Ponsmoutb,  Lord,  case  of,  a2. 

Pothier  on  experts,  48. 

Prsdominant  idea,  ila  effect  on  responsibility.  304. 

Prescott,  I'Ote  of,  1 13. 

Fricliard,  on  moral  insanity,  193 ;  with  case,  206 ;  on  the  propenBitj  to  Roat 
215 ;  case  of  homicidal  insanity,  358. 

Prior,  caae  of,  259. 

Procedure,  French,  in  criminal  trials,  48 ;  in  procuring  interdiction,  610. 

Proof  of  insanity,  not  the  same  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases,  12. 

Provocation,  real  or  fancied,  not  the  tme  measure  of  puniBlfment,  34  el  seq. 


Praaiiaa  soldiers,  comoiiltiji;;  crime  to  procure  deulJi-Jcntence,  317. 

Puerperal  condition,  a  source  of  homicidal  insanity,  256. 

Pulse,  a  test  in  suspected  simulation,  427. 

Punishment,  not  used  in  hospitals,  41 ;  not  calculated  to  deter  tlie  inaaiie 

from  criminal  act*,  40,  317,  318. 
Purrington,  case  of,  277. 
Pyromania.  224. 
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Reasoning  of  the  insane,  illogical  and  confused,  40,  310,  313,, 

Recovery,  sometimes  sudden,  somelimei  gradual.  394 ;  sometimes  imperfect, 

398 ;  proportion  of,  393 ;  as  connected  with  competence,  397,  398. 
Recurrence  of  in8ftnity,'397. 
Reid,  on  lucid  intervals,  409. 
Kelapaes,  397. 

Religious  fanaticism,  connected  with  bomiddal  insani^,  276. 
Responsibility,  tests  of,  17,  21,  22,  23;  as  settled  by  the  lawlorda,  38;  n- 

marks  thereon,  35  et  seq. ;  defined  in  rarious  Europeftn  and  AmericM 

codes,  45 ;  elunieiita  of,  101, 
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lucid  intervals,  402. 
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Rush,  on  moral  imbecility,  88 ;  on  the  propensity  to  steal,  215 ;  on  the  pulse 

of  the  insane,  427. 
Russell,  on  right  and  wrong,  17 ;  on  design,  22. 
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Sawyer,  communicates  a  case  of  epilepsy,  472. 

Schimaidzig,  case  of,  517. 

Schmidt,  case  of,  105. 

Schnett«T,  will  made  during  delirium,  378. 

Schwartz,  case  of,  528. 

Scorcsby,  rcUtes  remarkable  case  of  homicidal  mania,  277. 

Srott.  Sir  Walter,  case  of  hallucination.  IC^'A. 

Strives,  case  of,  597. 

Shaftcsbur}-,  Earl,  on  wrongful  confinement,  613. 

Shakespeare,  represents  a  feature  of  insanity,  311. 

Shaw,  C  J.,  dei'ision  in  Rogers^s  case,  42 ;  on  moral  insanity,  326 ;  on  the 

right  of  isolation,  616. 
Shelford,  on  suicide,  14. 
Simpson,  on  llowison^s  case,  48. 
SkiUe<l  testimony.  46. 
Sleeplessness,  a  test  of  simuUtion,  428. 
Smith,  on  the  projH'nsity  to  steal,  2I.'>. 
Stephen,  on  the  plea  (if  insanity,  2. 
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Swinbunic,  on  the  wills  of  the  insane,  12;  and  of  iml»eciles,  12 1. 
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Talma,  insane  impulse  of,  211. 
Taylor,  on  tlie  plea  of  insanity,  39. 
Temperanieut,  insane,  LVi. 
Testamentary  capacity.  121,  :)CS. 
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Thurlow,  Lord,  on  lucid  intervals,  4(4,  412. 
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